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TO    HIS    GRACE, 
EDWAED, 

LOHD    ARCHBISHOP   OF    CANTEBBUBT. 


My  Lord  Archbishop, 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  under  encouragement  from 
your  venerated  predecessor  Archbishop  Howley,  and  with  the 
friendly  help  of  his  Librarian  Dr  Maitland,  I  entered  upon  the 
work  of  collating  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  by 
examining  the  copies  brought  from  the  East  by  Professor 
Carlyle,  and  purchased  for  the  Lambeth  Library  in  1805.  I 
was  soon  called  away  from  this  employment — ixaov  aeKovri  ye 
OvfA^ — ^to  less  congenial  duties  in  that  remote  county,  wherein 
long  after  it  was  your  Grace's  happy  privilege  to  refresh  the 
spirits  of  Churchmen  and  Churchwomen,  by  giving  them  pious 
work  to  do,  and  an  example  in  the  doing  of  it.  What  I  have 
since  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  pursuits  of  sacred  criticism, 
although  very  much  less  than  I  once  anticipated,  has  proved, 
I  would  fain  hope,  not  without  its  use  to  those  who  love  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  studies  which  help  to  the  understanding  of 
the  same. 

Among  the  scholars  whose  sympathy  cheered  and  aided  my 
Biblical  labours  from  time  to  time,  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
including  your  Grace ;  yet  it  would  be  at  once  unseemly  and 
fallacious  to  assume  from  that  circumstance,  that  the  principles 
of  textual  criticism  which  I  have  consistently  advocated  have 


VI 

approved  themselves  to  your  judgment.  All  that  I  can  look 
for  or  desire  in  this  respect  is  that  I  may  seem  to  you  to 
have  stated  my  case  fairly  and  temperately,  in  earnest  contro- 
versy with  opponents  far  my  superiors  in  learning  and  dialectic 
power,  and  for  whom,  in  spite  of  literary  differences,  I  enter- 
tain deep  respect  and  true  regard. 

My  Lord,  you  have  been  called  by  Divine  Providence  to  the 
first  place  in  our  Communion,  and  have  entered  upon  your 
great  office  attended  by  the  applauses,  the  hopeful  wishes,  and 
the  hearty  prayers  of  the  whole  Church.  May  it  please  God  to 
«ndow  you  richly  with  the  Christian  gifts  as  well  of  wisdom  as 
of  courage :  for  indeed  the  highest  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  no  less  than  the  humblest  will  need  courage  in  the 
coming  time,  now  that  faith  is  waxing  cold  and  adversaries  are 
many. 

I  am,  my  Lord  Archbishop, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

F.  H.  A.  SCRIVENER 

Hbndom  Vioaraoe, 

Whitsuntide,  1883. 


PREFACE. 


The  favourable  reception  bestowed  on  the  two 
previous  editions  of  this  work,  published  in  the 
years  1861  and  1874  respectively,  has  induced  the 
author  to  spare  no  pains  in  correcting  and  improving 
it,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  up  to  the  present  date  the 
information  it  contains.  In  this  effort  he  has  been 
assisted,  aa  well  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  has 
most  kindly  revised  the  section  on  the  Egyptian 
versions  of  the  New  Testament  contributed  by  his 
Lordship  to  the  second  edition,  as  by  other  scholars 
from  whom  he  has  received  much  unsought  for  and 
most  welcome  help.  His  obligations  to  the  Dean  of 
Chichester  are  very  great,  as  every  reader  will  easily 
perceive.  The  additional  matter  for  which  he  is  in- 
debted to  the  Dean's  Letters  to  the  Guardian  has  been 
reduced  to  its  proper  place  in  the  volume  after  p.  224 : 
that  which  could  not  be  so  treated  has  been  collected 
in  the  Addenda  et  Corrigenda  annexed  to  this  Preface,, 
to  which  the  students'  constant  attention  is  anxiously 
entreated.  The  author  will  be  much  rejoiced  if  the 
third  edition  shall  be  judged  not  less  worthy  than  its 
predecessors  to  become  a  text  book  in  Universities  and 
Theological  Colleges. 


Vm  PREFACE. 

After  the  foregoing  brief  introduction,  the  author 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  left  the  fortunes  of  his 
book  in  the  reader's  hands,  but  he  has  been  told  by 
persons  whose  judgment  he  cannot  mistrust  that  he  is 
bound  to  state  explicitly  the  relation  in  which  the 
present  voliune  stands  to  the  **New  Testament  in 
the  original  Greek  according  to  the  text  followed  in 
the  Authorised  Version  together  with  the  variations 
adopted  in  the  Revised  Version,"  edited  by  him  in  1881 
for  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
He  should  have  imagined,  for  his  own  part,  that  it  was 
obvious  that  the  two  publications  are  quite  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  In  the  present  work  both  the 
materials  for  textual  criticism  and  the  general  results 
of  its  study  are  set  forth  from  the  author  s  point  of 
view,  and  he  holds  himself  responsible  for  every  por- 
tion of  its  contents.  Whether  his  principles  or  his 
application  of  them  be  right  or  wrong,  they  are  the 
finits  of  patient  investigation  pursued  throughout  a 
period  extending  over  more  than  half  a  life-time.  In 
the  Greek  Testament  his  aim  was  to  make  known  what 
the  Revisers  of  1881  thought  fit  to  change  in  the  text 
favoured  by  the  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version 
of  1611,  and  he  spent  some  additional  trouble  in  ascer- 
taining more  exactly  than  others  had  done  before  him 
the  precise  character  of  the  Greek  text  actually  fol- 
lowed in  the  Authorised  Bible  itself.  Thus,  for  the 
Cambridge  Greek  Testament  of  1881  he  is  the  simple 
reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  N.  T.  Company  of  Re- 
visers, which  will  often  be  found  at  variance  with  his 
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own,  as  contained  in  the  present  **  Plain  Introduction/' 
The  accidental  circumstance  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Revisers  can  have  slight  bearing  on  the  subject,  for  no 
one  could  gravely  suppose  that  the  conclusions  of  that 
or  any  other  large  Company  were  arrived  at  by  a 
series  of  unanimous  votes,  for  each  one  of  which  every 
member  was  personally  responsible. 

While  the  author  feels  that  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  becoming  for  him  to  undertake  a  formal  review 
either  of  the  Revised  Version  or  of  the  text  from  which 
it  was  made,  he  is  happy  to  avow  his  firm  opinion  on 
three  points  with  regard  to  it,  which  have  been  much 
controverted  during  the  last  two  years.  First,  that 
the  task  of  scrutinising  the  Greek  text  was  one  which 
the  Revisers  could  not  have  shrunk  from,  without 
reducing  their  laboiur  to  a  nullity :  Secondly,  that 
the  text  as  adopted  by  them,  especially  in  passages  of 
primary  interest  and  importance,  is  far  less  one-sided 
than  is  generally  supposed:  Thirdly,  that  the  various 
readings  recorded  in  the  margin  are  nothing  better 
than  refected  readings,  deliberately  refiised  a  place  in 
the  text,  and  set  in  the  n^argin,  if  sometimes  tcjp 
lightly,  yet  always,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  the  un- 
learned reader  of  Holy  Scripture. 

AsoENsiON  Day,  1883. 


Postscript  (July  5,  1883).  When  the  last  sheets 
of  this  volume  were  about  to  go  to  press,  I  most  un- 
expectedly received  from  Dean  Burgon  a  catalogue  of 
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about  three  hundred  additional  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  or  portions  thereof,  deposited  in  European 
libraries  but  hitherto  unknown  to  scholars,  which  must 
hereafter  be  examined  and  collated  by  competent  per- 
sons. The  catalogue  is  compiled  from  replies  to  inqui- 
ries made  of  the  several  custodians  by  Dean  Burgon, 
who  has  most  liberally  placed  at  my  disposal  the 
results  of  his  pains  and  energy.  Our  chief  obligations 
are  due  to  the  Papal  Librarian,  the  Abbate  Cozza-Luzi 
(see  below,  p.  Ii5),  who  set  three  assistants  on  the 
search,  and  has  contributed  to  the  list  no  less  than  179 
separate  codices  in  the  Vatican,  unaccountably  over- 
looked by  Birch  and  Scholz,  the  only  critics  who  have 
had  tolerable  access  to  these  treasures.  The  notices  of 
copies  in  the  library  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  near  Frascati, 
are  derived  from  the  Codices  Cryptenses  &c.  of  the 
HieromonachiLS  Rocchi,  1882  ;  those  from  Messina  were 
furnished  by  Papas  Filippo  Matranga ;  those  found  at 
Berlin  by  Dr  C.  de  Boor,  and  those  at  Milan  by  that 
great  befriender  of  all  honest  study,  Dr  Ceriani.  I  had 
said  (p.  246)  that  **  the  sum  of  extant  copies  must  be 
considerably  greater  than  we  know  of,"  without  in  the 
least  anticipating  so  sudden  an  accession  of  fresh 
materials.  Now  that  the  Vatican  Library  is  adminis- 
tered in  a  free  spirit,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  what 
light  its  contents  may  throw  ere  long  upon  this  and 
other  branches  of  sacred  learning. 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 


p.  24,  line  13.     Modify  this  statement  from  below,  p.  175. 
p.  27,  note  1.     On  the  words  rpuraiL  koI  Terpacffd  see  p.  518,  note  2. 
p.  29,  line  6.     Correct  this  statement  from  p.  227,  C!od.  481. 
p.  35,  line  34.    Ck)d.  Alexandiinus  in  the  Old  Testament,  hut  not  in  the  New, 
frequently  resen^jtdeB  Godd.  Ephraemi  and  the  Cotton  Genesis  in  placing  a 
straight  line  oyer  iota,  and  more  rarely  over  upsilon,  instead  of  the  single 
or  double  dots. 

p.  37,  line  23.  Cod.  A  is  found  in  the  simpler  form  in  the  Old  Testament, 
hot  mostly  with  the  horizontal  line  produced  in  the  New. 

p.  43,  line  30.    Cod.  K  exhibits  breathings,  apparently  by  the  original  scribe, 
in  Tobit  vi,  9 ;  Gal.  v.  21  only, 
p.  49,  line  6.    For  41  read  83. 

p.  50,  line  15.  Many  other  examples  of  the  use  of  (rrlxoi  and  versus  in  this 
senae  will  be  found  in  that  admirable  monument  of  exact  learning,  now  so 
little  read,  Prideaux  Coimectionsj  An.  446. 

p.  52,  line  14.  For  np  read  Tfjy,  1.  15.  Foricy  read  kv,  1.  24.  See  p.  323, 
notet,  on  the  red  points  in  the  Curetonian  Syriao  (B.  M.  Addit.  14451*)  as  repre- 
senting a  stichometrioal  system. 

p.  59,  note  1.  Now  that  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  matter, 
it  is  remarkable  how  many  copies  have  the  Ammonian  sections  without  the 
corresponding  Eusebian  canons  under  them,  sometimes  even  when  (as  in  Codd. 
572,  595,  597)  the  letter  to  Carpianus  and  the  Eusebian  tables  stand  the  begin- 
ning of  the  volume.  To  the  list  here  given  must  now  be  added  Codd.  T  (see 
below  Addenda  to  p.  159),  185,  187,  190,  193,  194,  207,  209,  214,  217,  367,  406, 
409,  410,  414,  418,  419,  440,  466,  457,  494,  497,  501,  503,  504,  506,  508,  518, 
544,  548,  550,  555,  558,  559,  564,  573,  575,  584,  586,  591,  592,  601,  602,  620 : 
in  all  71  MSS.,  as  enumerated  here  and  on  p.  69. 

p.  66,  column  5.  The  Ammonian  re^aXaia  in  the  Gospels  vary  from  the 
normal  nimiber  in  many  copies,  especially  in  SB.  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  not 
eonaiderably.  The  dMayviLafULTa  of  the  Gospels  set  down  in  column  7  are  also 
given  in  Mendham,  Evan.  562. 

p.  67,  note.  The  whole  subject  of  the  verses  is  discussed  in  Dr  Ezra  Abbot's 
tract  **De  Editionibus  Novi  Testamenti  Graece  in  versuum  quos  dicunt  distinc- 
tione  inter  se  discrepantibus"  1882,  being  part  of  his  Prolegomena  for  Tischen- 
dozf  8  N.  T.,  8th  edition. 
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p.  69,  note.  Several  corrections  must  now  be  made  in  this  note.  Dele 
Vatic.  360,  Evan.  131 ;  Richard.  84,  Evan.  868,  and  the  Arras  copy.  Add 
Laurent.  53,  Evan.  367 ;  Vallicell.  F.  17,  Evan.  394 ;  Phillipps  7682,  Evan.  531. 

p.  70,  line  8.  Add  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  stand  between  the  Acts  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles  in  PhUlippa  1284,  Evan.  527  ;  Parham  71.  6,  Evan.  534 ; 
Upsal,  Sparfwenfeldt  42,  Acts  68 ;  Paris  Reg.  102  A,  Acts  119 ;  Reg.  103  A, 
Acts  120.  In  Oxford  Bodl.  Miscell.  74  the  order  is  Acts,  Gath.  Epp.,  Apocalypse, 
Paul.  Epp.,  but  an  earlier  hand  wrote  from  3  John  onwards.  In  Evan.  61 
Dr  G.  R.  Gregory  points  out  minute  indications  that  the  scribe,  not  the  binder, 
set  the  Gospels  last.  In  the  Memphitio  and  Thebaic  the  Acts  follow  the 
Catholic  Epistles  {see  pp.  390,  398). 

p.  71,  note.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  precedes  1  Timothy  also  in  Paul. 
166,  281,  and  in  all  Bp  Lightfoot's  MSS.  of  the  Memphitic  except  7  and  16.  In 
the  Thebaic  it  follows  2  Cor.  (see  p.  399). 

p.  75,  line  10.  The  Athenian  *E<rrla  of  Oct.  8,  1882,  speaks  of  500  MSS., 
including  many  of  the  Gospels  obtained  from  the  Thessalian  Monastery  of 
Dousikon,  now  deposited  in  the  National  Library  at  Athens  (Miss  F.  McPherson 
to  Dean  Burgon).  Many  such  collections  must  exist  in  various  Eastern 
Libraries. 

p.  77i  note,  line  5.    For  u  read  w. 

p.  85,  note  2.  Evst.  261  (Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  11840)  also  reads  Luke  vii.  36— 
50  as  the  Gospel  for  September  16. 

p.  86.  Add  from  Evst.  228  and  others,  Aug.  1,  t(ov  i,yUav  fiaKKofialuv  Matth. 
X.  16,  &G.  So  also  in  Evst.  229,  July  20,  EUjah,  Luke  iv.  22,  &o. ;  in  Evst.  298, 
May  21,  Helena. 

p.  86,  note.  The  Golden  Evangelistarium  (Evst.  286)  is  fuUy  described 
below,  p.  299. 

p.  88,  1.  23.  *'In  the  Catholic  Epistles  the  scribe  has  frequently  contented 
himself  with  a  column  of  47  lines."  J.  Rendel  Harris,  New  Testament  Auto- 
ffraphs^  Baltimore  (without  date).  This  original  and  ingenious  contribution  to 
textual  criticism  has  just  been  sent  to  me.  I  fear  that  the  premisses  are  too 
precarious  for  much  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  conclusions  they  suggest,  but 
I  should  have  been  glad  if  the  pamphlet  had  fallen  sooner  into  my  hands. 

ibid,  note.  Brugsch  (sic)  has  published  the  fragment  here  referred  to,  but 
it  is  not  after  all  a  part  of  Cod.  K.  Another  morsel,  however,  containing  Gen, 
xxiv.  9, 10  and  41 — 43,  now  at  S.  Petersburg,  really  belongs  to  it. 

p.  91,  line  8.  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  Memoranda  on  Cod.  K  to 
the  kindness  of  the  Dean  of  Derry  and  Raphoe. 

i  It  is  demonstrable  that  the  Eusebian  Sections  and  Canons  on  the 
margin  are  contemporaneous  with  the  text.  For  they  are  wanting  from  leaves 
10  and  15.  Now  these  leaves  are  conjugate ;  and  they  have  been  (on  other 
grounds)  noted  by  Tischendorf  as  written  not  by  the  scribe  of  the  body  of  the 
N.  T.,  but  by  one  of  his  colleagues  ("D  ")  who  wrote  part  of  the  O.  T.  and 
acted  as  Diorthota  of  the  N.  T.  It  thus  appears  that,  after  the  marginal 
numbers  had  been  inserted,  the  sheet  containing  leaves  10  and  15  was  cancelled, 
and  rewritten  by  a  contemporary  hand.  The  numbers  must  therefore  have 
been  written  before  the  MS.  was  completed  and  issued. 

ii.  The  exemplar  whence  these  numbers  were  derived,  differed  con- 
siderably from  that  which  the  text  follows.  For,  in  some  cases,  the  sectional 
numbers  indicate  the  presence  of  passages  which  are  absent  from  the  text. 
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E.g.  S.  Mt.  zri.  2,  3,  which  is  sect.  162,  is  wanting ;  and  162  is  assigned  to 
ver.  4,  whUe  the  wrong  canon  (5  for  6)  betrays  the  presence  in  the  canonizer's 
exemplar  of  the  passage  omitted  by  the  scribe.  The  same  is  true  of  B.  Mk. 
XT.  28  (in  which  case  the  scribe  is  '*  D  "). 

iii  The  scribe  who  wrote  the  text  was  unacquainted  with  the  Eusebian 
sections.  For  the  beginning  of  a  section  is  not  marked,  as  in  A  and  most 
sabsequent  MSS.,  by  a  division  of  the  text  and  a  large  letter.  On  the  contrary 
the  text  is  divided  into  paragraphs  quite  independent  of  the  Eusebian  divisions, 
which  often  begin  in  the  middle  of  a  line,  and  are  marked  merely  by  two  dots  (:) 
in  vermilion,  inserted  no  doubt  by  the  mbricator  as  he  entered  the  numbers  in 
the  margin.  The  fact  that  the  numbers  of  the  sections  as  well  as  of  the  canons 
(not  as  in  other  MBS.  of  the  Canons  only)  are  in  vermilion,  points  the  same 
way. 

iv.  From  the  above  it  follows,  (1)  That  while  Cod.  K  proves  the  absence 
from  its  exemplar  of  certain  passages,  its  margin  proves  the  presence  of  some  of 
them  in  a  contemporaneous  exemplar;  (2)  That  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
Eusebian  numbers,  coeval  with  the  text,  shew  that  the  MS.  cannot  be  dated 
before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  on  the  other  hand  the  form  of  the  text,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  arranged  so  as  to  suit  them,  and  as  it  differs  from  the  text  implied 
in  them,  marks  for  it  a  date  little,  if  at  all,  after  his  time — certainly  many 
years  earlier  than  A. 

▼.  As  regards  the  omission  of  the  verses  of  S.  Mk.  xvi.  9 — 20,  it  is  not 
correct  to  assert  that  Cod.  K  betrays  no  sign  of  consciousness  of  their  existence. 
For  the  last  line  of  ver.  8,  containing  only  the  letters  Tor^pi  ^b  the  rest  of  the 
space  (more  than  half  the  width  of  the  column)  filled  up  with  a  minute  and 
elaborate  "  arabesque  *'  executed  with  the  pen  in  ink  and  vermilion,  nothing 
like  which  occurs  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  MS.  (O.  T.  or  N.  T.),  such  spaces 
being  elsewhere  invariably  left  blank.  By  this  careful  filling  up  of  the  blank, 
the  scribe  (who  here  is  the  diorthota  "D  "),  distinctly  shews  that  the  omission 
is  not  a  case  of  *' non-interpolation,*'  but  of  deliberate  excision.  John  Gwynn, 
21  May,  1883. 

p.  102,  line  12.  Dele  **,  the  four  Pastoral  Epistles,"  which,  as  stated  below, 
p.  277  Apoc.  91,  are  not  contained  in  the  modem  writing  now  annexed  to  the 
great  Cod.  Vat.  1209.  In  Mai's  edition,  as  we  have  said  in  p.  109  note,  the  gap 
is  supplied  from  Yat.  1761,  Paul.  192. 

p.  141,  line  28.  Bianchini's  description  and  facsimiU  of  God.  S  are  given 
in  hiB  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex,  Vol.  ii..  Part  i.,  pp.  504,  571  and  Plate  vi. 

p.  142,  line  81.  T*  or  T*^*.  Bp.  Lightfoot  (see  p.  395)  gives  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  this  fragment  was  not  originally  a  portion  of  T. 

p.  143,  line  30.  Dr  Hort  kindly  enables  me  to  add  to  his  description  of  T" 
(Addenda  to  Tregelles  N.  T.  p.  1070)  that  this  "  tiny  mprsel "  is  irregular  in 
shape,  frequently  lees  than  four  inches  in  width  and  height,  the  uncial  Greek 
letters  being  three-eighths  of  an  inch  high.  There  seem  to  have  been  two 
columns  of  either  8  or  more  probably  of  24  lines  each  on  a  page,  but  no  Coptic 
portions  survive  "If  of  24  lines  the  fragment  might  belong  to  the  inner 
column  of  a  bilingual  MS.  with  the  two  languages  in  parallel  columns,  or  to  the 
outer  column  of  a  wholly  Greek  MS.  or  of  a  bilingual  MS.  with  the  section  in 
the  two  languages  consecutively,  as  in  Mr  Homer's  Graeco-Thebaic  fragment 
(BvBt.  299 :  see  p.  398).  In  the  latter  case  it  might  belong  to  the  inner  column 
of  a  wholly  Ghreek  MS.  or  of  a  bilingual  MS.  with  the  section  in  two  consecutive 
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languages.    The  size  of  the  letters  renders  it  improbable  howeyer  that  the 
columns  were  of  8  lines  only  "  (Hort). 

p.  154,  note.    Add  Cod.  573. 

p.  159.     The  following  uncial  codices  of  the  Oospels  must  now  be  added: 

T.  Brit.  Mus.  Additional  31919,  formerly  Blenheim  3.  D.  13,  purchased 
at  Patrick's  from  the  Sunderland  sale  jn  April  1882.  Under  a  Menaeum  {see 
our  Evst.  282,  p.  299)  for  the  28  days  of  February  [daUd  1431]  fol.,  108  leaves. 
Professors  T.  E.  AbboU  and  J.  P.  Mahaffy  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  most 
diligently  catalogued  at  Blenheim  in  May  1881,  palimpsest  fragments  of  the 
Gospels  of  the  eighth  century,  being  17  passages  scattered  over  33  of  the  leaves : 
viz.  Matth.  i.  1—14 ;  v.  3—19 ;  xii.  27—41 ;  xxiii.  23— xxv.  30 ;  43— xxvi.  26 ; 
60— xxvii.  17.  Mark  i.  1—42  ;  ii  21— iv.  1 ;  15— v.  1 ;  29— vi  22 ;  x.  50— xi. 
13.  Luke  xvi.  21— xvii  3 ;  19—37  ;  xix.  15—31.  John  ii.  18— iii.  5 ;  iv.  23— 
37;  V.  35 — ^vi.  2:  in  all  484  verses.  It  exhibits  Am,  (not  Eus.)  in  gold,  dpxol 
and  rikrf,  but  is  veiy  hard  to  read,  and  has  not  yet  been  collated.  Of  less 
account  are  palimpsest  pieces  of  the  eleventh  century  on  some  of  the  leaves, 
containing  Matth.  xi.  13,  &o. ;  Luke  i.  64,  Ao, ;  ii.  25 — 34,  and  a  later  cursive 
patch  (fol.  23)  containing  Mark  vi.  14—20. 

4>  may  be  the  provisional  notation  of  another  palimpsest,  at  the  Great  Greek 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Jerusalem,  numbered  Tpwf>^  Oela  d,  seen  by  Mr 
F.  W.  Penuefather  in  1875,  containing  portions  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  and 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  two  columns  of  square  uncials,  slightly  tipped,  said  to 
have  been  collated  by  some  Russian  in  1860,  and  bound  up  in  a  folio  codex  of 
early  cursive  characters,  containing  the  Pentateuch,  Ruth,  and  some  of  the 
Prophetical  books  In  single  colunms.  Has  this  copy  been  examined  by  other 
scholars  ? 

p.  160,  note  1,  line  1.  Spell  the  name  of  the  Dean  of  Derry  and  Raphoe 
not  Gwynne  but  Gwynn. 

p.  162,  line  24.  A  facsimile  of  Cod.  L  (formerly  G),  being  part  of  1  John  v., 
faces  p.  558  of  Bianchini's  Evan,  Quadr,  Vol.  ii.,  Pt.  z. 

p.  163,  line  19.  The  labours  of  Euthalius  (see  p.  61)  should  hardly  be  called 
a  commentary. 

p.  173,  line  10.    For  123  read  131. 

iMd,  line  25.  Dr  C.  R.  Gregory  has  read  a  few  words  more  of  the  B.  M» 
portion  of  Cod.  M,  now  detached  and  numbered  5613*. 

p.  182.  Evan.  22  has  recently  been  fully  collated  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rose  {see 
Evan.  563,  p.  238).  It  contains  232  leaves,  beginning  Matth.  ii.  2,  six  leaves  con- 
taining Matth.  v.  25 — viii  4  being  misplaced  before  it.  Kc^.  t.,  WrX.,  ice^.,  Am.^ 
Eus.  (partial).  No  lect,  apx»  or  t4\,  p.  m.  A  beautiful  copy  with  slight  illumi- 
nated headings  to  the  Gospclt),  which  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting. 

p.  183,  line  7.    For  6551  read  6511. 

p.  185.  Mr  E.  B.  Nicholson,  Bodley*s  Librarian,  informs  me  that  Cod.  60  is 
also  mut,  in  Matt.  xvii.  12 — 24. 

ibid.  The  last  line  of  Cod.  51  should  stand  {see  Codd.  54,  60, 113,  440,  607, 
606.    Acts  23.    Apoc.  28.    Evst.  5). 

pp.  185 — 6.  Dr  C.  R.  Gregory,  who  has  just  inspected  them,  believes  that 
Codd.  47,  66,  58  are  in  the  same  hand,  and  one  of  them  copied  from  Cod.  64. 

p.  188.  Dr  C.  R.  Gregory  has  noticed  in  Cod.  63  a  mutilated  double  leaf  of 
an  Evangelistarium  in  two  columns  [ix  or  x]  containing  part  of  wpa  7'  {see  p.  63). 

p.  189  and  note.    Dean  Burgon  in  1880  found  this  celebrated  copy  in  the 
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libzaiy  of  the  BCarqmB  of  Bute,  and  has  traced  the  ouriouB  histoiy  of  its  rovings. 
From  Dr  Goad  (d.  1638)  it  came  into  the  keeping  of  Primate  Ussher,  by  whose 
hand  the  modem  chapters  seem  to  have  been  written  in  the  margin.  Then 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  (as  his  signature  proves)  it  belonged  to  one 
John  Jones:  a  later  hand  puts  in  the  date  Saturday,  May  25,  1728.  It  was 
undoubtedly  at  Trinity  College  up  to  1742.  It  has  also  the  book  plate  of  John 
Earl  of  Moira  (d.  1793).  Then  we  trace  it  to  James  Yerschoyle,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Killala  from  1793  to  1834.  Thence  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Earls  of  Huntingdon  for  two  generations,  and  was  purchased  at  the  Donnington 
Park  sale  by  Lord  Bute,  who  may  fairly  call  it  his  own,  whatever  be  the  means 
fay  which  it  left  Trinity  College.  There  is  no  question  that  this  is  the  long  lost 
Cod.  64,  the  Utser  2  and  Em,  of  Mill :  it  was  recognised  at  once  by  the  reading 
in  John  viiL  6.  Dean  Burgon  describes  it  as  [xii  or  xiii]  now  in  two  volumes, 
bound  in  red  morocco  about  160  years  since.  It  has  440  leaves,  4|  inches  by  3| 
in  size.  Carp.,  Eua.  t.,  rlr\.^  K€4>,y  Am,  (gilt),  Bus,  (carmine),  led.,  apxol  and 
riXif.  At  the  end  are  14  leaves  of  »yn.,  ikXoydSioy*  Though  beautifully  written, 
it  has  no  pict.  or  elaborate  headings.  Previous  collators  had  done  their  work 
very  poorly,  as  we  have  reason  to  know.  Out  of  about  60  variations  in  Mark  i. — 
▼.,  Mill  has  recorded  only  26.  Over  each  proper  name  of  a  penon  stands  a  little 
waved  stroke :  cf .  Evan.  530. 

p.  190,  line  24.  From  Nichol's  History  of  Leicettenhire  (Vol.  i.  p.  606,  Vol.  ni. 
p.  459)  I  find  that  Hayne  died  in  1645,  and  left  his  other  books  also  to  the  Town 
Library.  It  appears  also  that  MiU  was  permitted  to  use  Cod.  69  at  .Oxford  in 
1671  (?),  and  that  a  collation  made  by  John  Jackson  and  William  Tiffin  was  lent 
to  Wetstein  through  CsBsar  de  Missy  and  a  Presbyterian  minister,  Th.  Gee,  of 
But  Close,  Leicester. 

p.  197,  note  1.     Add  to  the  Barberini  codices  Paul.  213. 

p.  198.  Cod.  121  is  safe  at  S.  Genevidve's,  A.  0.  34 :  241  leaves,  one  qua- 
ternion being  lost^  the  last  twelve  being  tyn. 

ibid,  note  1.    Correct  this  by  Addendum  on  Cod.  436  below,  p.  222. 

p.  199.  Cod.  131,  as  Birch  assures  us,  does  not  contain  the  Apocal^'pse. 
Dele  Apoc.  66. 

p.  200.     Cod.  157  is  dated  1128. 

pp.  200—202.  Dean  Burgon  (Guardian,  August  23,  1882)  calls  to  our  notice 
the  descriptions  and  facsimiles  of  Roman  codices  exhibited  in  Bianchini*H  great 
work,  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex  Latirue  Versionis  AntiqtuB,  given  as  a  kind  of 
Appendix  in  Vol.  u.  Pt.  1 .  Codd.  145,  147  on  p.  505  and  Plate  vi.  PhiUp  Vitali, 
a  monk  of  the  Basilian  order  which  is  so  honourably  devoted  to  these  studies, 
eontinues  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  Bianchini,  describing  (with  facsimiles)  Cod. 
169  at  pp.  530 — 1 ;  Evan.  170  at  pp.  533—4  (the  later  scribe  from  Luke  xvi.  8 
calling  himself  &yy€\os  ^ijt) ;  Evan.  172,  of  218  leaves,  at  pp.  629—30.  The 
pictures  of  the  Evangelists  are  elsewhere  given  by  Bianchini  from  this  manu- 
script. Again,  Ev^n.  173  [from  the  facsimile,  xi]  is  described  on  p.  516 :  it  has 
155  leaves  and  Carp. ;  Evan.  174  on  p.  617,  dated  7  Sept.  1053,  where  oIkw  i¥ 
w6Xei  ra^proir  can  hardly  be  rendered  with  Scholz  *'  tabemis  habitante."  Cozza, 
the  present  Papal  librarian,  himself  a  Basilian  monk,  notices  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  Basilian  copies  came  from  Calabria,  a  statement  recently  confirmed  by 
the  history  of  Cod.  2  {see  above  p.  158).  Next  we  have  Evan.  175  described  by 
Vitali  At  -pp,  619 — 21  with  facsimile,  as  is  Evan.  176  on  p.  518,  this  latter,  said 
to  exhibit  an  extraordinary  text,  containing  only  Matth.  x.  22 — John  i.  40. 
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Evan.  177  (p.  525),  vith  very  remarkable  pictures,  has  no  facHmle,  Evan.  178, 
of  272  leaves,  is  described  with  facsimile  p.  561.  It  once  belonged,  like  L 
(formerly  G)  of  the  Acts,  to  Cardinal  Passionei.  Evan.  179,  of  219  leaves, 
is  described,  without  facsimile,  by  Vitali,  pp.  662—^.  Fol.  219  is  illegible,  and 
is  followed  by  syn.  of  29  leaves  on  paper. 

p.  204.    Cod.  201  is  m!^  in  the  Gospels,  p^  in  Act.  Paul. 

p.  !205.    Cod.  204  is  also  Paul.  105. 

ibid.    Cod.  206  is  now  Apoc.  101  [vide  infra). 

p.  211.  Of  these  copies  265—270  Burgon  states  that  the  grand  4?  Cod.  265 
seems  to  contain  an  important  text,  270  a  peculiar  text,  though  less  beautiful 
externally  than  266,  267,  269.  Cod.  268  in  double  columns  has  Eus.  t.  very 
Huperb,  but  pict,  of  Evangelists  only  sketched  in  ink.  Cod.  269,  once  belonging 
to  Henry  IV.  (in  which  the  last  leaf  of  8.  Luke  is  missing),  is  in  its  ancient 
binding,  and  is,  full  of  very  uncommon  representations  of  Gospel  incidents. 

p.  212.    Cod.  294.    For  Beg.  218  read  Beg.  118. 

p.  217.    Cod.  367  is  now  Apoc.  86  [vide  infra). 

p.  218.  Evan.  394,  the  whole  New  Testament  on  350  leaves  is  described 
without /a  c«imt7«  in  Bianohini,  Evang.  Quadr.  Vol.  ii.  Pt.  i.  p.  631.  This 
should  be  numbered  in  the  Apocalypse  105. 

p.  219.    Cod.  400  is  Paul.  220,  not  Paul.  200. 

p.  222.  Cod.  436  has  no  connection  with  Meermann,  as  stated  above,  in 
p.  198  note.  Its  earlier  history  is  unknown.  The  copy  bought,  with  others,  at 
Meerman's  sale,  is  Cod.  562,  which  see  in  its  place. 

p.  231,  line  22.    Evan.  515  consists  of  270  leaves,  and  has  dpxo^  and  r^Xiy. 

p.  235.  Cod.  545  mut.  also  Matth.  xiii.  37—44 ;  xzii.  31— -xxiii.  4 ;  Luke 
viii.  3—16  ;  John  viii.  1—28 ;  xiii.  18—24 ;  xiv.  11—26. 

p.  238,  line  37.  The  library  was  given  at  Evelyn's  sole  request,  and  for 
reasons  he  assigns  in  his  Diary  (Vol.  u.  pp.  20,  122 :  edn.  1850). 

p.  244,  line  11.    For  B.C.  i.  10  read  B.-C  i.  1. 

ibid,  line  36.  Add  to  manuscripts  of  the  Gk>spels  Nos.  618 — 21,  described  on 
p.  305. 

p.  247.    Act.  9  is  stated  by  Dr  Hort  to  be  rich  in  detached  good  readings 
.  in  the  Cath.  Epp.,  not  in  Act.  Paul. 

p.  260,  to  bottom  line  add :  These  two  contain  also  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  num- 
bered by  Burgon  Codd.  284  and  285.    See  Appendix. 

p.  262.  Cod.  220,  Theodoret's  Prologues  are  ten,  not  eight :  and  one  ri>6f 
stands  before  Hebr. 

ibid.    Cod.  224,  w*"  in  the  Gospels,  is  k"*  in  the  Acts. 

p.  281.  Evst.  26.  The  earlier  writing  [ix],  being  the  second  and  seventh 
leaves  of  a  quire,  containing  Mark  iii.  15 — 32 ;  v.  16 — 31,  in  single  columns, 
has  26  lines  on  a  page.    Am.,  Etu.,  jce^.,  and  some  colours. 

p.  282.     Evst.  29  contains  156  leaves  and  has  23  lines  on  a  page. 

p.  287,  line  1.    Apparently  1156,  not  1266.     See  our  Index  I.  p.  671,  note. 

p.  289.  Evst.  157,  dated  1253,  written  by  Demetrius,  a  reader,  rod  ppX^ta 
TouXov. 

ibid.  note.    Evst.  164.    To  S.  Saba  add  14. 

p.  292.  Evst.  206  contains  276  leaves.  These  last  four  Bodleian  Evst.  were 
also  inspected  by  C.  B.  Gregory. 

p.  294.    Evst.  226  [xiii],  306  pages,  the  Menasum  complete  up  to  Aug.  6.  . 

p.  296,  line  16.    Evst.  *260  has  but  one  column  on  a  page  {see  p.  280),  and  only 
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83  leaves  remain.  It  measures  9}  inches  by  7|,  begins  at  John  ziv.  18  alrfiff- 
ifcu  (Sabbath  of  6th  week)  and  the  Menology  ends  with  March  15.  Four  leaveR 
have  also  been  cut  out.  Like  the  Gale  copy  {teejp.  85,  note  2)  it  contains  the 
lesson  for  S.  Enphemia's  day. 

p.  296,  line  26.    For  15  read  151. 

p.  300.  Evst.  288,  289  are  also  Bodl.  Auot.  T  infra  7,  8.  ibid,  line  12. 
Add  Nos.  291—8  from  p.  306. 

pp.  303 — 4.  On  examination  of  these  Lambeth  copies  I  find  that  they  should 
be  more  folly  described  as  follows : 

57.    Lambeth  1190  [xm]  4°,  260  pages,  with  musical  notes  in  red. 

59.  Lambeth  1191  [zm]  4°,  150  pages  (83—86  in  another  hand,  111—2  on 
paper,  late),  mut.  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

60.  Lambeth  1194  [xin]  4<>,  218  pages,  containing  51  lessons  from  the 
Gospels  (and  so  numbered  by  Burgon,  Evst.  363),  48  from  the  Epistles,  elegant, 
with  musical  notes  in  red,  mut,y  the  MensBum  ending  in  June. 

61.  Lambeth  1195  [xiy]  4%  146  pages,  paper,  mut.  at  the  beginning. 

62.  Lambeth  1196  sic  [xin]  4<>,  438  pages,  mut.  at  the  end. 

Five  copies  in  all,  with  the  lessons  carefully  indexed,  apparently  by  Prof. 
Carlyle  {see  p.  230). 

p.  804,  Apost  74,  line  6.    For  p.  300,  read  p.  301. 

p.  305.    Apost.  78  should  now  receive  the  asterisk  indicating  collation. 

p.  307,  line  10.    Add  6*^  (p.  153)  to  list  of  Greek  and  Arabic  manuscripts. 

p.  315,  line  10.    For  p.  312  read  p.  314. 

p.  339,  note  2,  line  2.    For  344  read  346. 

p.  358,  line  5.    The-  proper  class  mark  of  the  Bushworth  MS.  is  Auct,  D.  n.  19. 

p.  363.  Prebendary  Wordsworth  is  now  Canon  of  Rochester,  and  Oriel 
Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture. 

p.  386,  last  line  but  one.    For  (15)  read  (16). 

p.  533,  last  line.    For  '*  their '»  read  "  his. " 

p.  535,  line  9.    Dele  the  stop  after  "  standard." 

p.  543,  line  26.  This  interpolation  occurs  also  in  mac-regol  and  Oxon.  C.  C. 
{p.  358),  not  in  BodL  (p.  355). 

p.  564,  line  26.    For  42  read  49. 

p.  612,  line  11.  Burgon's  Cod.  629  (see  Appendix)  also  has  the  pericope  at 
the  end  of  the  Gospel. 

ibid,  line  33.  Mr  J.  R.  Harris  {see  above  Addenda  on  p.  88,  1.  23)  thinks  that 
the  true  place  for  the  pericope  is  between  ch.  v.  and  ch.  vi.,  as  for  other  reasons 
which  we  cannot  depend  upon,  so  from  our  illustrating  the  mention  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  in  ch.  viii.  5  by  ch.  v.  45,  46. 
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(see  Postscript  to  the  Preface^  p,  ix). 


EVANGELIA* 

622.  (Act.  242,  Paul  290,  Apoc.  110)  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  L  [xra  or  xiv], 
foil.  386,  bombycinos,  a  beautiful  codex  of  the  entire  New  Testament.  Described 
by  the  custodian  Bocohi  {Codices  Cryptentes,  &q.  1882),  pp.  1,  2. 

623.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  iL  [xi],  foil.  337,  a  beautiful  codex  brought  from 
Corcyra  in  1729.    Described  by  Bocchi,  pp.  2 — 4. 

624.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  iii.  [xi],  foil.  234  in  2  columns,  a  beautiful  codex : 
written  probably  at  Bhegium. 

625.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  iv.  [xi],  foil.  245  :  from  S.  John  xix.  21  in  a  more 
recent  hand. 

626.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  y.  [xi],  foil.  176  :  with  beautiful  Eusebian  tables. 
Deaeribed  by  Bocohi,  pp.  5,  6. 

627.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  li.  [xi],  foil.  209.  Begins  at  S.  Matth.  xiii.  28. 
Described  by  Bocchi,  pp.  6,  7. 

628.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  viii.  [xm],  foil.  118  :  S.  Luke  and  S.  John  mut. 
Described  by  Bocchi,  p.  8. 

629.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  xvii.  [xn],  foil.  69.  A  fragment  only,  beginning 
at  8.  Luke  xix.  35.  The  pericope  de  cuiulterA  is  supplied  at  the  end  of  the  codex 
— ^imperfect  after  verse  6. 

630.  Messina  (Public  University  Library)  PA  (Evst.  361)  [xiv],  foil.  260, 
ehartf  beautifully  illuminated,  with  exquisite  Eusebian  tables  of  Canons.  All 
in  good  preservation. 

631.  Messina  P£  [xm],  8vo.  foil.  125*  S.  Luke  i.  to  xxii.  with  a  Com- 
mentary. 

632.  Berlin  (Hamilton  Library).  No.  244  in  the  printed  Catalogue,  where 
it  is  assigned  to  xiith  cent.,  and  described  as  a  4to.  codex,  superbly  illuminated 
and  adorned  with  effigies  of  S.  Matthew  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  on  gold 
ground.  The  Eusebian  Canons  written  in  gold  between  human  fiji^ures  standing 
on  columns  supporting  arched  Arabesque  friezes  finely  painted  in  gold  and 
colours. 

633.  Paris  227  Suppl  [xvi  or  xvn],  foil.  212.  Only  Amm.,  WrX.,  a  Western 
codex. 

634.  Paris  911  SuppL,  written  a.d.  104'3,  by  Euphemius  wayyta<rrrjs^  in 
black,  blue  and  red  ink.    S.  Luke,  Greek  and  Arabic,  in  2  columns.  Only  Amm. 
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635.  Berlin  4to.  39  [zii].    Note,  that  the  pericope  de  adulterd  is  found  in 
this  Evan,  as  well  as  in  Evan.  636,  637,  638,  641  and  642. 

636.  Berlin  4to.  47  [xm],  with  Ensebian  Canons. 

637.  Berlin  4to.  65  [xn]. 

638.  Berlin  4to.  66  [xn]. 

639.  Berlin  4to.  67  [xi]. 

640.  BerUn  8vo.  3  [xn]. 

641.  Berlin  8yo.  4  [xi].    Contains  from  S.  Matth.  ii.  15  to  S.  John  xix.  32. 

642.  (Act.  252.  Paul  302)  Berlin  8vo.  9  [xi] :  probably  onoe  contained  all 
the  New  Testament.    It  begins  now  with  S.  Luke  xxiv.  53 :  mut.  after  1  Thess. 

643.  Vat.  350  [xi  or  xn],  foil.  313  folio,  beautifully  illuminated  :  "  scriptus 
tempore  Comnenorum."    With  Menology. 

644.  Vat.  384,  chaH,  foil.  135.     S.  Mark,  with  Victor  of  Antlooh's  Com- 
mentary. 

645.  Vat.  526,  foil.  352.    S.  Matthew,  with  Commentary  of  Chry&     Part 
I.  II.  III.    Written  in  a.d.  1566.    folio, 

646.  Vat.  527  [xvi],  foil.  882.  ■  S.  Matthew,  with  Commentary  of  Chrys.  folio. 

647.  Vat.  528  [xiv],  cJiart,  foil.  404.     Same  contents  as  the  last. 

648.  Vat.  529  [xn],  foil.  263.    Same  contents  as  Evan.  646. 

649.  Vat.  630  [xni],  foil.  377.     Same  contents  as  Evan.  646. 

650.  Vat.  531  [xm],  foil.  232.     Same  contents  as  Evan.  646. 

651.  Vat.  532  [xiv],  foil.  396.     Written  by  one  '  Callistus.*     Same  contents 
as  Evan.  646. 

652.  Vat.  533  [xm],  foil.  296.     Chart,    Same  contents  as  Evan.  646. 

653.  Vat.  534  [xi  or  xn],  foil.  365.   Same  contents  as  Evan.  646.   It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Petra  or  the  Forerunner  at  C.P. 

654.  Vat.  535  [xn],  foil.  299.    Same  contents  as  Evan.  646. 

655.  Vat.  537  [xn],  foil.  213.    S.  John,  with  Commentary  of  Chrys.     Same 
history  as  Evan.  653. 

656.  Vat.  538  [x],  foil.  364.     Same  contents  as  the  last. 

657.  Vat.  539  [x],  foil.  179  :  the  first  19  in  a  more  modem  hand.     Same 
contents  as  Evan.  655. 

658.  Vat  540  [x],  foil.  196.    Same  contents  as  Evan.  665.    At  the  beginning 
and  end  4  leaves  in  uncial  writing. 

659.  Vat  541,  written  by  one  'Ignatius,*  in  a.d.  1371.     Chart,  foil.  838. 
Same  contents  as  Evan.  656. 

660.  (Apoc.  114)  Vat.  542,  written  in  a.d.  1331:  foil.  369.    S.  John,  with 
Commentary  of  Chrys.    Also,  the  Apocalypse,  with  Commentary  of  Andreas. 

661.  Vat.  543  [xn],  foil.  233.    S.  John,  with  Commentary  of  Chrys.  folio, 

662.  Vat.  544,  written  by  the  monk  of  Antonius  at  the  bidding  of  Dosithens, 
A.D.  1143,  palimpsest:  foil.  157.    Same  contents  as  the  last,    folio, 

663.  Vat  545  [x],  foil.  345.    Same  contents  as  Evan.  661.    folio, 

664.  Vat.  546  [x],  foil.  214.     Same  contents  as  Evan.  661.    folio, 

665.  Vat.  547  [xvn],  foil.  148.      S.  John,   with  Commentary  of  Chrys. 
8.  Luke,  with  Commentary  of  Titus  Bostr.    folio, 

666.  Vat.  641,  written  by  one  *Gerasimus,*  a.d.  1287.    ChaH,  folL  467. 
The  Gospels,  with  Theophylaot's  Commentary. 

667.  Vat.  642  [xn],  foil.  180.    S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark,  with  Theophylact's 
Commentary. 

668.  Vat.  643  [xn],  foil.  684.  The  Gospels,  with  Theophylaot's  Commentary. 
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609.  Vat.  644,  written  by  order  of  Michael  Palsologus,  a.  d.  1280,  foil  849. 
Same  contents  as  the  preceding.    Chart. 

670.  Vat.  645  [xn],  foil.  391.  S.  Luke  and  S.  John,  with  Theophylact's 
Commentary. 

671.  (Paol  311)  Vat.  647  [xv]t  foil.  338,  chart.  Gospels  and  EpiBtles, 
with  Commentary  of  Theophylaot. 

672.  Vat.  759  [xv],  foil.  221,  chart.    S.  Luke,  with  a  Commentary. 

673.  Vat.  1068,  written  by  one  "  Germanns,'*  by  order  of  the  monk  Theo- 
doret,  AJD.  1175.    The  Grospels,  with  a  Commentary  and  Menology.    folio. 

674.  Vat.  1090  [zvi],  foil.  509.  The  Gospels,  with  Commentary  of  Peter  of 
Laodicea.    Part  i.  and  ii.    Chart. 

675.  Vat.  1191  [zii],  written  by  one  *  Arsenios,'  foil.  402.  S.  John,  with 
Theophylacf  B  Commentary. 

676.  Vat.  1221  [xii],  foil.  400.  The  Gospels,  with  Theophyhu}t*8  Com- 
mentary,   folio. 

677.  Vat.  1271  [xii],  foil.  104,  with  Commentary. 

678.  Vat.  1625  [zii],  foil.  361 :  a  fine  codex. 

679.  Vat.  1741  [xit],  foil.  126.  S.  Mark,  S.  Luke,  S.  John,  with  a  Com- 
mentary. ^ 

680.  Vat  1895  [xv],  foU.  223. 

681.  Vat.  1909  [xyi],  foil.  244,  with  a  Commentary. 

682.  Vat.  1915  [x],  foil.  88,  with  Commentary  of  Cyril  and  Chrys. 

683.  Vat.  1933  [xvii],  foil.  624,  chart.     S.  Luke,  with  a' Catena. 

684.  Vat.  1996  (BasU  35)  [xii],  foil.  245,  with  a  Commentary. 

685.  Vat.  2004  (BasU  43)  [xii],  foil.  293,  with  Commentary  by  Chrys. 

686.  Vat.  2028  (Basil  67)  [xii],  foil.  231,  with  Commentary  by  Chrys. 

687.  Vat.  2117  (Basil  156)  [xi],  foil.  164 :  a  beautiful  EvangeUum. 

688.  Vat.  2126  [x],  foil.  339,  came  from  the  convent  of  S.  Sylvester  de  Urbe. 
S.  Matthew,  with  Commentary  by  Chrys. 

689.  Vat.  2138,  foD.  91.  "  Fuit  olim  Cryptensis,  scriptus  a.d.  991,  a  Cyriaco 
Gapnano." 

690.  Vat.  2160  [xi],  foil.  180.  *<Venit  e  familia  principe  Bomanft  De 
Alteriis,  cujns  stemma  argenteum  in  tegmine  habet.*' 

691.  Vat.  2187  [xii],  foU.  383,  "  olim  Columnensis."  S.  John,  with  Com- 
mentary of  Theophylaot. 

692.  Vat.  2247,  foil.  228 :  a  fine  codex  with  pictures,  "  fuit  Columnensis." 

693.  Vat.  2275  [xvi],  foil.  137,  chart.  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark,  with 
scholia. 

694.  Vat.  2290,  a.d.  1197,  foil.  218 :  a  splendid  codex.  It  has  been  num- 
bered 2161. 

695.  Alexand.  Vat.  2  [xii],  foil.  326.  S.  John,  with  Commentary  of  Chrys. 
"Fuit  monasterii  toD  fieydXou  ^mjKaiov  in  AchaiA.'* 

696.  Alexand.  Vat.  3  [xiu],  folL  256.  S.  Luke  and  S.  John,  with  Com- 
mentary of  Chrys. 

697.  Alexand.  Vat.  5  [xv],  foil.  439,  chart.  S.  Matthew,  with  a  Com- 
mentazy. 

698.  (Paul  324,  Apoc.  117)  Alexand.  Vat.  6  [xvi],  foil.  336.  The  Gospels, 
with  Commelitary  of  Nioetas  of  Nanpaotus;  S.  Paul,  with  Commentary  of 
Theophylaot ;  Apoc.,  with  the  Commentary  of  an  anonymous  writer. 

699.  Alexand.  Vat.  9  [xi],  folL  297.    S.  John,  with  a  Commentary. 
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700.'  Alezand.  Yat.  14  [zi],  foil.  394.  S.  Matthew,  with  Commentary  of 
ChiyB.    folio. 

701.  Alezand.  Vat.  36  [xvi],  foil.  292,  chart,  S.  John,  with  Commentary 
of  Chrys. 

702.  Vat.  Ottob.  10  [xi],  foil.  269.  Same  contents  as  the  preceding.  Pars 
1.  et  n.    **  Fuit  olim  Altemprianua." 

708.  Vat.  Ottob.  37  [zn],  foil.  248,  with  the  Commentary  of  Theophylact. 
Pars  I.  et  n.    "  Fnit  olim  Altempiianns." 

704.  Vat.  Ottob.  100  [xvi],  foil.  105,  chart.  Portions  of  the  Gospels,  with 
Commentary. 

705.  Vat.  Ottob.  208  [xv],  foil.  255,  chart,  A  fine  Eyangelinm,  with  pictures. 

706.  Vat.  Ottob.  401  [xn],  foil.  162.  S.  Matthew,  with  Commentary  of 
Chzys.    Part  i.  and  ii. 

707.  Vat.  Ottob.  453  [xin],  chart.  The  (Gospels,  with  Theophylact's  Com- 
mentary. 

708.  Vat.  Ottob.  454,  like  the  preceding. 

709.  Vat  Ottob.  455,  like  the  preceding. 

710.  Palatino-Vat.  2  [x],  foil.  265.  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark,  with  a  Com- 
mentary. 

711.  Palatino-Vat.  28  [x],  foil.  227,  some  chart,  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Lake, 
with  Commentary  of  Chrys. 

712.  Palatino-Vat.  30  [x  or  xi],  folL  253.  S.  Matthew,  with  Commentary 
of  Chrys.    folio, 

713.  Palatino-Vat.  32  [xi],  foil.  181.  S.  John,  with  Commentary  of  Chrys. 
folio, 

714.  Palatino-Vat.  208  [xv],  chart,  S.  John,  with  Theophylact's  Com- 
mentary. 

715.  Palatino-Vat.  257  [x],  folL  370.  S.  Matthew,  with  Commentaxy  of 
Chrys.    folio. 

716.  Palatino-Vat.  273  [xv],  foil.  274.     S.  Luke,  with  a  Catena. 

717.  Palatino-Vat.  373  [xi],  foil  436.  S.  John,  with  Commentary  of  Chrys. 
folio. 

718.  Palatino-Vat.  382  [xi],  foil.  332.  S.  Matthew,  with  Commentary  of 
Chrys.. 

719.  Urbin.  Vat.  20,  foil.  363,  written  by  one  *  Gregory,*  a.o.  992.  S.  Mat- 
thew, with  Commentary  of  Chrys. 

720.  Urbin.  Vat.  21,  foil.  392.    Same  history  and  contents  as  the  preceding. 

721.  Urbin.  Vat.  22  [xi],  foil.  237,  mut.    S.  John,  with  Commentary  by  Chrys. 

722.  Urbin.  Vat.  23  [xvzi],  foil.  187,  chart.    Same  contents  as  the  preceding. 

723.  Angelic.  6. 1.  5  [xi].    S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark,  with  a  Catena. 

724.  Angelic.  B.  2.  9  [xii],  foil.  239.     S.  John,  with  Commentary  of  Chrys. 

725.  Angelic.  B.  1.  11  [xi],  folL  279.  S.  Matthew,  with  Commentary  of 
Chrys.     "  In  fine  signatur  nomen,  'lo^cUvi^f  IlaXaioXoTOi  Earaicov^^os.*' 

726.  Angelic.  D.  3.  8  [xm],  foil.  442.  S.  Luke,  with  Commentary  of  Theo- 
phylact. See  Bianchini  (Vol.  n.  P.  i.  p.  563),  where  this  codex  is  described  by 
Vitali.  It  is  figured  opposite  to  p.  560.  [Card.  Passionei.  Is  this  the  same 
MS.  as  our  Cod.  611  ?] 

727.  Barb.  iv.  29  (olim  21)  [xiv],  foil.  227.  With  Theophylact's  Com- 
mentary, palimpsest, 

728.  Barb.  vi.  14  (olim  227)  [xvi],  foil.  380,  chart,    S.  Matthew  and  S.  John 
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^th  Oxigen'B  Commentary,  viz.  Tom.  xxxi.  on  S.  John,  and  zn.  to  zyn.  on 
S.  Matthew.  Note  that  there  is  beeidoB  (viss.  in  Barb.  iv.  52,  olim  226)  [zrv], 
foil.  363 — ^Tom.  zxzi.  of  Oiigen  on  S.  John,  and  of  Tom.  zvii.  of  his  Com- 
mentazy  on  S.  Matthew. 

729.  Barb.  iv.  86  {olim  228)  [x],  foR  381.  S.  John,  with  Cyril's  Com- 
mentuy. 

730.  Barb.  iv.  77  {oUm  210)  [zvii],  eJutrt.  S.  John,  with  Books  v.  and  vi. 
of  Cyril's  Commentary. 

731.  Barb,  vi  19  {olim  29)  [xii],  foil.  376,  a  large  and  very  fine  oodex, 
undated.    S.  John's  Gospel,  with  59  Homilies  of  Chrys. 

732.  Borgian.  L.  vi  10,  a.d.  1301,  foil.  165.  The  (Gospels,  with  Menologiom. 
**  Birchins  eo  osus  est :  '*  bnt  he  makes  no  mention  of  it. 

733.  Vallicell.  C.  7,  foil.  142,  with  Theophylact's  Commentary. 

734.  Yallicell.  B.  16,  foil.  265,  fragm,  S.  John,  with  Commentary  of 
Cfaiys.    It  is  now  missing. 

735.  VaUicell.  D.  17  [z  or  zi],  foil.  211.   S.  John,  with  Commentary  of  Chrys. 

To  the  above  list  of  Foreign  Manoscripts  I  can  now  add  two  copies  of  the 
Gospels  deposited  in  England : 

736.  Bought  of  Mnller,  the  London  bookseller,  by  H.  B.  Swete,  D.D., Beotor 
of  Ashdon,  Essez  {see  p.  632)  [zi  or  zn],  4^  254  leaves,  7)  inches  by  6,  in  modem 
binding.  After  signature  28  seven  leaves  [ziv  ?]  containing  Jo.  zviii.  39,  v/up  &a 
to  end  are  supplied.  5yn.,  men.  on  the  first  19  leaves,  proL,  metrical  verses,  «ce0. 
t ,  K€4f,,  but  no  Am.  Etu. ,  since  the  book  was  designed  for  Church  use,  and  has  full 
rubrical  directions  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  tezt  in  red  ink,  which  has  miser- 
ably jEaded.  In  the  margin  are  teztual  corrections,  some  prima  manu.  The 
readings  are  sometimes  curious  :  {see  below,  p.  614,  note  2). 

737.  Ozford,  Bodi  Cod.  Gr.  Misc.  314  (Auct.  T  infra  i.  4),  found  at 
Rhodes  in  1882,  procured  through  Mr  Edmund  Calvert,  and  made  known  to  me 
by  Messrs  E.  B.  Nicholson  and  F.  Madan  of  the  Bodleian  [zi]  small  4?,  118 
leaves.  Ke^.  t.,  ice^..  Am.,  Eus.,  led.  Mut.  Matth.  i.  1 — ^zzi.  1 ;  Luke  zv.  4 — 
Jo.  iz.  11 ;  ziii.  3 — ^zv.  10 ;  zvi.  21 — ^zzi.  25.  A  later  hand  [zm]  supplies  Luke 
xii.  25 — ^iv.  11 ;  vi.  25 — 42  in  palimpsest,  over  writing  not  much  earlier  than 
itself.  There  is  a  Harmony  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  {see  p.  128),  and  Amm., 
Eus.  besides. 

ACT.,   CATH.  EPP. 

240.  (Paul.  282,  Apoc.  109)  Paris  *Arm6nien  9'  {olim  Beg.  2247).  A 
bilingual  codez. 

241.  (Paul.  283)  Messina  PKZ  [zn],  chart.,  foil.  224,  mut.  Begins  tX  Acts 
viii  2,  ends  at  Hebrews  viii.  2.    Has  a  commentary. 

242.  (=Evan.  622,  Paul.  290,  Apoc.  110)  Crypta  Ferrata. 

243.  (Paul.  291)  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  /3.  i.  [z],  foil.  139,  in  two  columns.  Mat. 
to  1  John  V. 

244.  (Paul.  292)  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  /3.  iii.  [zi  or  zn],  foil.  172,  in  two 
columns. 

245.  (Paui  293)  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  /9.  vi.  [zi],  foil.  193,  miU.  at  the  end. 

246.  (Paul.  294)  Vat.  1208.  Abbate  Cozza-Luzi  confirms  Berriinan*s 
account  (pp.  98,  99)  of  the  splendour  of  this  codez.  It  is  written  in  gold  letters 
and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Carlotta,  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  Cyprus,  and 
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Armenia,  who  died  at  Borne,  a.d.  1487,  and  probably  gave  this  book  to  Pope 
Innooent  Yin,  whose  arms  are  painted  at  the  beginning.  It  contains  effigies  of 
S.  Luke,  S.  James,  S.  Peter,  S.  John,  S.  Jude,  S.  Paul 

247.  (Paul.  295)  Palatino-Vat.  38  [n]. 

248.  (Paul.  298)  Berlin  (Hamilton)  (No.  625  in  printed  Catalogue,  where  it 
is  erroneously  called  a  '  Lectionarium*).  It  contains  the  Acts,  Cath.  Epp.,  and 
S.  Paul,  as  Dr  C.  de  Boor  informs  us.    See  above,  p.  301. 

249.  (Paul.  299)  Berlin,  4to,  40  [xm],  same  contents  as  the  preceding. 

250.  (Paul.  300)  Berlin,  4to,  43  [zi],  same  contents  as  the  preceding,  but 
commences  with  the  Psalms. 

261.  (Paul.  301)  Berlin,  4to,  57  [xiv],  chart.,  same  contents  as  Act.  248. 

252.  (=£yan.  642,  Paul.  302)  Berlin. 

253.  (Paul  304)  Vat.  369  [xiv],  folL  226,  chart, 

254.  Vat.  548  [xvn],  foil.  303,  with  commentary  of  Chrys. 

255.  (Paul.  316)  Vat.  1654  [x  or  n],  foa  211,  with  commentary  of  Chrys. 

256.  (Paul.  322)  Vat.  2099  (Basil.  138)  [x],  foa  120.  Though  numbered 
from  'Acts ',  it  contains  only  the  Cath.  Epp. 

257.  Vatt.  Ottob.  445  [xi],  foil.  307,  with  commentary  of  Chiys. 

258.  Palatine- Vat.  11  [xiv],  foil.  333,  chart.,  with  conunentaiy  of  Chrys. 

259.  (Paul.  332)  Barb.  m.  36  (olim  22)  [xi],  foil.  328. 

260.  (Paul.  333)  Barb.  in.  10  {olim  259)  [xiy],  foil.  296,  chart,  excerpts, 
which  begin  at  fol.  152,  mut.  at  the  end. 

261.  (Paul.  336)  Casanatenais  G.  n.  6,  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles  with  a 
catena. 

PAUL. 

282.     (  =  Act.  240,  Apoc.  109)  Paris.  283.     (=Act.  241)  Messina. 

284.     ( = Act .  195)  Modena.  285.    ( =  Act.  196)  Modena. 

286.  Milan  £.  2  inf.  The  catena  of  Nicetas  **  textus  particulatim  prasmittit 
commentariis." 

287.  Milan  A.  241  inf.,  '\eat  catena  ejusdem  auctoris  ex  initio,  Bed  non 
complectitur  totum  opus." 

288.  Milan  D.  541  inf.  [x  or  xi].  Text  and  catena  on  all  S.  Paul's  Epistles, 
"  textus  continuatus,  cateijia  in  marginibus.*'    It  was  brought  from  Thessaly. 

289.  Milan  C.  295  inf.  [x  or  xi],  with  a  catena.  "Textus  continuatus^ 
catena  in  marginibus." 

290.  (=Evan.  622,  Act.  242,  Apoc.  110)  Crypta  Ferrata. 

291.  (=Act.  243)  Ciypta  Ferrata.  292.     (=Act.  244)  Crypta  Ferrata. 
293.    (» Act.  245)  Crypta  Ferrata.  294.    (=  Act.  246)  Vat. 

295.  ( = Act.  247)  Palatino-Vat. 

296.  Barberini  iv.  85  {olim  19),  written  a.d.  1324.  For  my  knowledge  of 
this  codex,  I  am  indebted  to  Berriman,  p.  102. 

297.  Barberini  vi.  13  {olim  229)  (xi),  foil.  195,  with  scholia. 

298.  ( = Act.  248)  Berlin.  299.    ( =  Act.  249)  Berlin. 
300.    (==  Act.  250)  Berlin.  301.    (« Act.  251)  Berlin. 

302.  (=Eyan.  642,  Act.  252)  Berlin. 

303.  Milan  N.  272  inf.,  "  excexpti  loci."  304.    ( = Act  253)  Vat. 

305.  Vat.  549  [xn],  foil  380,  with  Theophylact's  commentary. 

306.  Vai  550  [xn],  foil.  290,  Romans  with  commentary  of  Chiys. 
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307.  Vat.  561  [x],  foil.  288,  some  o£  S.  Paul's  EpiiUes  with  Gomxnentikiy  of 
Gfaiys. 

306.  Vat.  552  [zi],  foil.  155,  Hetartwi  with  ComzQentaxy  of  Chiys. 

809.  Yat  562  [xrr],  foil.  146,  with  Coznnientazy  of  Ghiya. 

810.  Yat.  646  [ziy],  folL  250,  charLt  with  Ck>mmentary  of  Theophykct  and 
Eathymins,  Pan  i  at  n; 

811.  (»Ewa.671>Yat^ 

312.  Yat  648,  written  a.d.  1282  at  JanMalem  1^  Simeon  "  qni  et  Saba 
dxeitor",  fblL  836,  chart. 

313.  (= Act.  289)  Yat.  652. 

814.  Yat.  692  [zn],  folL  98,  m^t,  Corinthians,  GaJatians,  Ephesians,  with 
Commentaiy. 

815.  Yak  1222  [xvz],  foil.  437,  with  Theophylact's  Commentary. 

816.  (=:Act.  255)  Yat. 

817.  Yat.  1656  [zn],  folL  182,  Hebrews  with  Commentary  of  Ghrys.,  folio. 

818.  Yat.  1659  [zi],  folL  444,  with  Oommentaiy  of  Chiys. 

319.  Yat  1971  (Basil  10)  [z],  folL  247,  tr^  r»t  rov  BdtfaX(ov. 

320.  Yat  2055  (Basil.  94)  [z],  foil.  292,  with  Commentary  of  Chiys. 

821.    Yat  2065  (Basil  104)  [z],  fblL  858,  Bomans  with  Commentary  of 
Ghiys. 

322.    (:=Act  256)  Yat  2099  (BasQ.  186). 

823.  Yat  2180  [zr],  foU.  294,  ehari.^  with  Commentary  of  Theophylaot 

824.  Afezand.  Yat.  4  [z],  ibll  266»  Bomans  with  Commentary  of  Chrys. 
'•  Fnit  monasterii  dietL" 

325.    (=Evan.  696,  Apoc.  117)  Alezand.  Yat 

826.    Yat.   Ottob.  74  [zv],   folL  291,  charU,  Bomans  with  Theodovet's 
Commentary. 

327.  Palatino-Yat  10  [z],  foU.  268,  with  a  Patristic  Commentary, "  Felkman 
adnotat" 

328.  Palatino-Yat  204  [z],  foU.  181,  with  Commentary  of  (Ecnmenins. 

329.  Palatino-Yat.  825  [z],  folL  163,  mat.  Timothy  with  Commentary  of 
Chrys. 

330.  Palatino-Yat  428  [zn],  partly  ehart.,  Coloss.  and  Thessalon.  with 
Commentary. 

331.  Angelic.  T.  8.  6  [zn],  foil.  326,  with  Commentary  of  Chrys. 

332.  (=:Act  259)  Barberini. 

333.  (  =:  Act  260)  Barberini. 

334.  Barb.  v.  88  (oUm  30)  [zi],  foil.  219,  mia.  Hebrews  with  Commentary  of 
Chrys. 

335.  Yallicell.  F.  9  [zv],  ehaH,t  with  Commentary. 

336.  ( = Act.  261)  Casanatensis. 

APOCALYPSE. 

109.  (=Act  240,  Panl.  109).    Paris. 

110.  (=Eyan.622,  Act  242,  Paul.  290).    Crypta  Ferrata. 

111.  Ihmsden  A.  124  [zv].  112.    Dresden  A.  187  [zti]. 

113.  Messina  PA,  8yo  foil.  138.    Tezt  with  Coiomentaxy  of  (Ecnmenins. 

114.  (=Evan.  660).    Yat 

115.  Yat  1882  [zvi],  foil.  211.    Greek  and  Latin. 

8.  C 
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116.  Vat.  1976  (Basil  16),  [xvii],  folL  114,  ehaH.,  with  Commentaiy  of 
Andreas. 

117.  (=EYan.  698,  Paul.  324).    Alexand.  Yat. 

118.  Yat.  Ottob,  283.    'Scriptos  a.d.  1572  a  Jo.  Enzipioio.'    With  Com-' 
mentaiy  of  Andreas. 

119.  Palatino-Yat  346  [xv],  foil.  86.    With  Commentary  of  Andreas, /oZta. 

120.  Angelic.  A.  4. 1,  a.i>.  1447,  chart.    With  Commentary  of  Andreas. 

121.  Angelio.  B.  5.  15  [xv],  chart. 

122.  Ghig.  B.  Y.  33  [xir],  foil.  347,  chart.    With  Commentaiy  of  Andreas 
and  (Ecomenius, 
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300.  Messina  SA  (intut  PA),  foil.  318,  2  oolmnns  [zn],  with  mnsioal  notes, 
folio. 

t301.    Messina  SB  [Yin  or  iz],  foil.  256,  fragm.<,  JoUo. 

302.  Messina  HE  [intus  E)  [xm],  foil.  136,  mut.  at  beginning  and  end. 

303.  Messina  OS  [zn],  foil.  298. 

304.  Messina  OH  {intua  SS),  ▲.!>.  1148,  foil.  275. 

305.  Messina  PB  [zn],  2  columns,  foil.  223,  written  at  Messina  by  Nilns  the 
monk  in  the  monasteiy  of  S.  Salvador:  he  records  (at  p.  26  h)  the  earthquake 
which  happened  26  Sept.  1173,  Codex  Gradoo-Siculus. 

306.  Messina  PT  [xiy],  foL,  chart.^  written  by  three  different  oalligraphers. 

307.  Messina  PH,  folL  184,  in  2  columns,  mat.  at  beginning,  breaking  off 
at  24  Sept.  in  the  menology :  folio. 

808.  Messina  PIA  (infiM  PS)  [zn],  4to,  foil.  119,  m  2  oolumns,  ntti^.  at 
beginning  and  end. 

309.  Messina  PES  (tnitw  PO)  [zn],  4to,  foil.  146,  in  2  columns,  mat.  as 
before. 

310.  Messina  PAH  (in  fol.  8  PMA)  [zn],  4to,  folL  187,  in  2  oolmnns,  mut. 
as  before. 

311.  Messina  SB  (intm  YS)  [zm],  foil.  186,  in  2  colnnms,  mat.  from  pp.  42 
to  75 :  folio. 

312.  (Apost.  112).    Messina,  fragm. 

313.  Ciypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  Tii.  [zn],  foil.  45  in  2  oolumns ;  ffopparoKvp. 
mutUated. 

314.  Cxypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  iz.  [zn],  foil.  292,  mut.  2  oolumns ;  a  beautiful 
codez,  and  very  full  in  its  lections. 

315.  Ciypta  Feirata,  A.  a.  z.  [zi  or  zn],  foil.  246,  a  yery  beautiful  codex, 
with  musical  notes  :  2  columns. 

316.  Ciypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  zi.  [zv],  foU.  181,  mut,  aapparoKvp. 

317.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  zii.  [ziv],  foil.  97,  mut. 

318.  Ciypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  ziii,  [zv],  foU.  62,  mut.  ^ 

319.  Ciypta  Ferrata^  A,  a.  ziv.  [zn],  foil.  73,  mut. 

320.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  xv.  [zi],  foil.  69.    Closelx  resembles  Evst.  33. 

321.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  xvi.  [x  or  xi],  foil.  55,  in  2  columns,  fragm* 
822.    (Apost.  90)  Ciypta  Ferrata,  A.  /3.  ii.  [xi],  foil.  259,  with  many  excerpts 

from  Fathers. 

323,  (Apost.  91)  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  a.  iL  [x],  foil.  155,  mut. 

324.  Ciypta  Ferrata,  A.  d.  iii.  [xn],  foil.  107, 
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825.    (Apost.  92)  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.    9.  iv.   [zm],  foil.    257.     Written 
hy  *  Johannes  Bossanensis '.    Contains  lections  from  Old  and  New  Testament. 
326.    Crypta  Fenrata,  A.  9.  v.  [zi],  foil.  162,  mut. 

827.  (Apost.  93)  Giypta  Ferrata,  A.  9.  vi.  [zm],  foU.  37,  mut. 

828.  (Apost.  94)  Crypta  Fezrata,  A.  9,  iz.  [zn],  foil.  117,  in  2  columns,  mut, 

829.  Czypta  Ferrata,  A.  9.  z.  [zi],  foil.  83. 

830.  Crypta  Ferrata^  A.  9,  zi.  [zn — zv],  lessons  firom  Old  and  New  Testament. 

831.  Ciypta  Fenrata,  A.  9.  zvi.  [z],  foil.  234,  palimpsett. 
+332.    Ciypta  Fexrata,  A.  9,  zvii.  [z],  palimpseMtf  foil.  25,  mut. 
+333.    Ciypta  Ferrata,  A.  9.  ziz.  [z],  peUimptest,  foil.  39,  mut. 

834.  (Apost.  95)  Ciypta  Ferrata,  A.  9.  zz.  [zn],  folL  21,  mut. 

835.  Crypta  Ferrata^  A.  9,  zzi.  [z],  paUmptest^  folL  97,  mut. 

836.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  9.  zzii.  [z  or  zz],  palimptest,  foil.  113,  mut, 

1337.  (Apost.  96)  Czypta  Ferrata^  A.  9.  laiv—fraffmentary,  and  partly  uncial 
and  palin^Mest. 

838.  Crypta  Ferrata,  P.  a.  zviii.  [zyn],  foil.  170,  Eyangelia  itaOiya. 

839.  (Apoet  97)  Ciypta  Ferrata,  V.  /3.  ii  [zi],  contains  only  a  few 
lections. 

^40.  (Apost.  98)  Crypta  Ferrata,  P.  /3.  iii.  [ziv],  foU  201.  Contains  only  a 
few  lessons. 

841.  (Apost.  99)  Czypta  Ferrata,  P.  /9.  vL  [zni  or  zir],  foil.  101.  Contains 
only  a  few  lections. 

842.  Crypta  Ferrata,  P.  j8.  vii.  [iz  or  z],  foil.  173.  Contains  only  a  few  lections. 

843.  Crypta  Ferrata,  P.  /3.  yiii.  [zn],  foil.  145.    Contains  only  a  fragment. 

844.  (Apost.  100)  Crypta  Ferrata,  P.  /3.  iz.  [zti],  foil.  95.  Contains  only  a 
few  lections. 

345.    Ciypta  Ferrata^  P.  /?.  zL  [zn],  foU.  20.     Contains  only  a  few  lections. 
846.    (Apost  101)  Crypts  Ferrata,  P.  /9.  zii  [zir],  f  olL  98.    Contains  only  a 
few  lections. 

347.  (Apost.  102)  Ciypta  Ferrata,  P.  fi.  ziii.  [zm],  foil.  118.  Written  by 
'  Jdhannes  Bossanensis  *. 

348.  Czypta  Ferrata,  P.  j8.  ziy.  [zm],  foil.  54.  Euohologium  with  a  few 
lections. 

849.    (Apoet.  103)  Crypta  Ferrata,  P.  j8.  zv.    Contahis  only  ^  few  lections. 

350.  (Apost.  104)  Crypta  Ferrata,  P.  j8.  zvii.  [zn],  foil  269.  The  Saturday 
and  Snnday  lessons  begin  at  fol.  121. 

351.  (Apost.  105)  Czypta  Ferrata,  P.  /?.  zviii.  [ziv].     Contains  veiy  few 

lections. 

852.    (Apost.  106)  Crypta  Ferrata^  P.  /9.  ziz.  [zn].    The  Apostolo-Evange- 

liarium  begins  at  fol.  16. 

353.  (Apost.  107)  Crypta  Ferrata,  P.  /9.  zziii.  [zni].  It  is  an  Euchologium 
with  a  few  lections. 

854.  (Apost.  108)  Crypta  Ferrata,  P.  §.  zziv.  [zvi]  foil.  302. 

855.  Czypta  Ferrata,  P.  j8.  zzzy.  [zm].   Contains  only  a  few  lections. 

356.  (Apost.  109)  Crypta  Fezrata,  P.  /3.  zzzviii.  [zvn].  Contains  only  a 
few  lections. 

857.    (Apost  110)  Ciypta  Ferrata,  P.  fL  zlii.  [zn],  foU.  844. 

358.  (Apost  111)  Czypta  Ferrata,  *A.  §.  zzii.  [znn],  foil.  77.  Contains  only 
a  few  lections. 

859.    Ciypta  Ferrata,  A.  7.  zzvi.  [znn].   The  Evangelia  [itoBvo]. 

C2 
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360.    Oiypta  Fenata,  A.  8.  vi.    FragmenU, 

861.  ( «£yan.  630),  Messina,  PA.  [ziv],  port  of  a  beaatifiil  oodez. 

862.  Syiaoose  ('  Seminario '),  4fco.  [zx],  foU.  255. 

863.  Lambeth  1194,  has  (on  218  pp.)  56  lesaons  from  Gospels— 48  from  Acts 
and  Epistles.    [See  above.  Addenda,  p.  zru]. 

364.  Paris  27  SuppL,  a.d.  1234.  S.  John  viii.  8—11  for  Oct  8th  and  Apnl 
1st,  pp.  157,  6,  2. 

865.  Paris  50  SuppU  Contains  only  a  few  leotions»  given  to  the  lihiary  by 
Napoleon  m. 

366.  Paris  74  Suppl,  [xiv  or  xv].  Fonneriy  HoetX  who  gave  it  to  the 
Jesuits.  Contains  the  Evangelia  i»$a^  It  is  rather  an  Enchologinm,  and  is  of 
little  valae. 

367.  Paris  567  Suppl  Apparently  modem.  Oiven  by  tfaa  same  to  the 
library.   Saturday  and  Sunday  lections. 

868.  Hamilton  (No.  245  in  printed  Catalogue,  where  it  is  desoribed  as  a 
magnificent  specimen,  adorned  with  12  large  and  21  small  miniatures,  and 
stated  to  be  of  the  xth  cent.).    Now  at  Berlin. 

869.  Hamilton  (No.  246  ibid.).  At  the  beginning  of  the  volume  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  more  ancient  Evangelium,  not  extending  beyond  the  Eusebian  tables 
of  Canons,  superbly  illuminated.  [These  MSS.  are  cursorily  named  above, 
p.  801,  and  Appendix,  Acts  248]. 

370.  Berlin,  51  fol.  [xm]. 

371.  Berlin,  52  ioL  [xn]. 

872.  Berlin,  53  foL  [xu]. 

873.  Berlin,  44,  4to.  [xin],  ends  with  the  Saturday  of  Pentecost. 

874.  Berlin,  61,  4to.  [xni],  begins  with  the  Saturday  after  Pentecost,  and 
contains  the  Menologium. 

375.  Berlin,  64,  4to.  [xu,  xin],  mutilated  at  the  commencement. 

376.  Vat.  352  [xi],  foil.  244,  with  menology. 
t377.    Yat.  353  [x],  folL  237.    Gospel  lections. 
t378.    Vat.  855  [x],  foU.  315. 

t379.    Vat.  357  [x],  foU.  822. 

380.  Vat.  362  [x],  foil.  200. 

381.  (ApoBt.  117)  Vat.  774  [xm],  foU.  160. 

382.  Vat.  761  [xn],  foil.  152,  <*  fuit  Blasu  prsp.  CryptsB  Penrate. " 

883.  Vat.  1534,  a  fine  codex,  foil.  2^8. 

884.  Vat.  1601  [xm],  folL  193. 

385.    Vat.  1813  [xm],  foil.  266.   Evangelia  iu0imi, 
886.    Vat  1886  [xm],  foil,  lia 

387.  (Apost.  118)  Vat.  2012  (Basil  51),  [xv],  foil.  211.  Contains  only  a 
few  Gospel  lections. 

388.  Vat.  2100  (Basil  139),  [xiv],  foil.  79,  with  a  Coounentaxy. 
889.    Vat.  2129  [xv],  foil  701.    Lections  during  Lent. 

td90.    Vat.  2144  [vm?],  foU.  198.  Brought  from  Constantinople. 

391.  Vat.  2165  [xi],  foil.  289.    (Him  *  Columnensis  *. 

392.  Vat.  2167  [xm],  foil.  361.    Olim  <  Columnensis  *. 

t393.  Vat.  2251,  c?iart.  Olim  *  Qolumnensis '.  At  the  beginning  and  end, 
four  leaves  of  an  Evst.  in  uncial  writing. 

394.  Alexand.  Vat.  44  [xvn],  chart.,  toll,  355,  by  different  hands,  with  a 
Commentary. 
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896.  (Aport.  121)  Alexand.  Vat.  50  [zn],  foil.  187.     Oospels  and  Epistles 
fbrHo^Week. 

1896.    Vat.  Ottob.  Hi  [vm  or  ix],  two  Uaybb  in  oncial  writing,  with  frag- 
ments of  Gospels. 

897.  Palatino-Vat.  1.    Also  a  fragment  in  nnoial  writing. 

898.  Palatino-Vat.  221  [xni],  chart.  Pars,  i  et  u,  foil.  397:  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Xiphilinna. 

899.  Palatino-Yat.  289  [zr],  foil.  122 :  chart,  with  a  Gommentaiy. 

400.  (Apost.  128)  Palatino-Vat.  241  [xy],  foil.  149,  chart.    Contains  only 
a  few  Isctions. 

401.  Pio-Vat.  83  [xin],  foil.  158,  mut. 

402.  Urbino-Yat.  4  [xvi],  foil.  126,  chart. 

408.  Barberini  iy.  48  (ohm  184),  [xn],  folL  221,  beantifaUy  illnminated. 

404.  Barb.  iv.  80  {olim  228),  [xix],  foil.  223. 

405.  Barb.  It.  58  {olim  114),  [xm],  foil.  161,  chart. 

406.  Barb.  !▼.  13  (oUm  82),  [xix],  foil.  148.    Contains  only  a  few  lections. 

407.  Barb.  iy.  25  {olim  283),  [xxy],  foil.  159.   Contains  only  certain  lections. 
406.  Barb.  iv.  1  {olim  250),  [xxv],  foil.  828,  chart.   Contains  only  a  few  lections. 

409.  Barb.  iii.  22  {olim  107),  [xv],  foU.  254,  chart.    Contains  (mly  a  few 
lections. 

410.  (Apost.  124)  Barb,  iii  129  {oUm  284),  [xiv],  foU.  189. 

411.  Barb.  yi.  18  {olim  860),  [xn],  beantifnllj  illaminated  with  menology. 

412.  Borgia  L.  yi.  6  [xn],  foil.  160,  with  menology. 

418.    Borgia  L.  yi.  9  [xn],  folio,  with  menology :  illuninated. 
t414.    Ghig.  B.  yii.  52  [n],  <cod.  nobilissimas,  oharact.  unoialibns:  habet 
titnlnm  EebdomadiE  magna  Officium  Oracorum:  e  CP.  adyeotos  est  ad  Conyen- 
tom  Gollis  Paradisi,  et  hino  ad  Bibliothecam  Chisianam.' 
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82.  Hesdna  IIP,  foil.  881,  8yo.,  perfect. 

83.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  /9.  iy.  [x],  foil.  139,  Praxapostolos. 

84.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  j9.  y.  [xx],  foil.  245,  a  most  beaatifol  codex. 

85.  Ciypta  Ferrata,  A.  j9.  yii.  [xi.],  foil.  64,  Praxapostolos. 

86.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  fi.  yiii  [xn  or  xin],  fragments  of  foil.  127,  Prax- 
apostolos. 

87.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  ^.  ix.  ^xn] ,  foil.  104.    Praxapostolos. 

88.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  fi.  x  [xni?],  16  fragmentary  leayes,  with  nnusnal 
Saints'  days. 

89.  Crypta  Ferrata,  A.  fi.  xi.  [xx],  foil.  191,  ifi«^ 

90.  (rrEyst.  822)  Crypta  Ferrata.  91.  (sEyst.  828)  Crypta  Ferrata. 
92.  ( =:  £yst.  825)  Crypta  Ferrata.  98.  ( = Eyst.  827)  Czypta  Ferrata. 
94.  (=£y8t.  828)  Crypta  Ferrata.  95.  (=Ey8t.  834)  Crypta  Ferrata. 
96.  (=£yst.  337)  Ciypta  Ferrata.  97.  (=Eyst.  889)  Ciypta  Ferrata. 
9a  (=Ey8t  840)  Ciypta  Ferrata.  99.    (sEyst.  841)  Crypta  Ferrata. 

100.  (sEyst.  844)  Ciypta  Ferrata.  101.    (» Eyst.  846)  Crypta  Ferrata. 

102.  (=£TBt.  847)  Ciypta  Ferrata.         108.    (^Eyst.  849)  Crypta  Ferrata. 

104.  (sEyst.  350)  Ciypta  Ferrata.         105.    (= Eyst.  351)  Ciypta  Ferrata. 

106.  («Eyst.  352)  Ciypta  Ferrata.         107.    (=£yst.  863)  Ciypta  Ferrata. 
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108.  ( =ET8t.  854)  Crypta  Ferrata.        109.    (=ETBt.  356)  Crypia  Fexrata. 

110.  (=Ey8t  357)  Ciypta  Fenrata.        111.    (=EvBt.  358)  Grypta  Fenata. 

11,2.  ( = EvBt.  312)  Messina,  Fragm,  ^ 

ITS.  Syraouse  (*  Seminario ')  chart,  foil.  219,  mut.,  given  by  the  Card. 
Landolina. 

114.  (=Evan.  165)  Alex.  Vat. 

115.  Vat.  2068  (Basil  107),  [xni],  foil.  232,  Praxapostolos. 

116.  Vat.  368  (Praxapostolos)  [xiu],  foil.  136. 

117.  ( =Evst.  381)  Vat.  118.     (=Evst.  387)  Vat. 

119.  Vat.  2116  (Basil  155)  [xin],  foU.  111. 

120.  Alexand.  Vat.  11  (Praxapostolos),  [xiv],  foil.  169. 

121.  ( = E vst.  395)  Alexand.  Vat. 

122.  Alexand.  Vat.  70,  a.i>.  1544,  foil.  18:  '*in  fronte  pronnnciatio  Gneca 
LatiiUs  Uteris  desoripta'* 

123-    (=Evst.  400)  Palatino-Vat.  124.    (E vst.  410)  Barb. 

125.  Praxapost.    Barb.  iy.  11  {olim  193),  A.i).  1566,  chart,,  foil.  158. 

126.  Praxapost.  Barb.  iy.  60  {olim  116),  [xi],  foil.  322  ;  a  fine  codex  with 
menoloffium, 

127.  Barb.  iy.  84  {olim  117),  [xni],  foil.  185,  with  menologium,  mtU. 

[N.B.  Ont  of  the  above  list  we  observe  two  copies  of  the  Gospels  dated  in 
the  tenth  century  (Codd.  689,  719),  and  eight  Evangelistaria  (t301,  t332,  t333, 
t337)  342,  t390,  t396,  414),  six  being  uncials,  assigned  to  a  yet  earlier  date,  and 
no  less  than  thirty-one  probably  referred  to  the  tenth  centuzy.  We  have  there- 
fore no  addition  to  make  to  the  list  of  97  uncial  copies  named  above,  p.  75, 
although  the  cursives  now  amount  to  1997,  viz.  Gospels  737,  Acts,  Cath.  Epp. 
261,  Paul.  336,  Apocalypse  122,  Evangelistaria  414,  Apostolos  127,  the  whole 
amount  of  uncials  and  cursives  together  being  2094.  The  other  manuscripts  in 
the  list  will  need  re-examination  by  experienced  critics  before  the  foregoing 
descriptions  can  be  fully  depended  upon.  The  sixty-six  codioes  at  Grotta  Ferrata 
have  been  elaborately  described  in  '*  Codices  Cryptenses  sen  Abbatias  Cryptfe 
Ferratfe  in  Tusculano  digest!  et  illustrati  curaet  studio  D.  Antonii  Bocchi  Hiero- 
monachi  Basiliani  Bibliothecie  custodis,*'  4<*,  Libreria  Spithover  Boma,  1882, 
whence  we  have  made  a  few  additions  to  Dean  Bnrgon's  Catalogue.  In  a  brief 
Monitum  on  the  cover  Bocchi  gives  us  a  summary  account  of  the  Society  of  the 
Basilian  monks,  first  settled  at  Bossano  (where  Cod.  Z  was  found,  gee  p.  158), 
then  transferred  to  Latium  in  the  eleventh  century  for  fear  of  the  Saracens, 
thence  to  Tusculum  in  1504,  where  the  monastery  is  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Cicero's  Tusculanum,  It  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  sacrilegious  hands 
at  the  recent  suppression  of  religious  houses  in  Italy,  and  "  in  nobiliora  Italicce 
nationis  Monujnenta  acoenseri  placuit,  nimirum... propter  Codicum  graecorum 
copiam,  cui,  nisi  quas  habeatur  in  maximis  Italis  bibliothecis,  alia  prseterea 
nulla  facile  sit  comparanda.*' 
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ziii  3.. .p.  629.  (36)  1  Corinth,  xy.  51.. .p.  631.  (37)  Eph.  y.  14.. .p.  632. 
(38)  PhiUpp.  iL  l...p.  633.  (39)  Coloss.  ii  2...p.  634.  (40)1  Thess.  n.  7... 
p.  636.  (41)lTim.iii.  16...P.637— 42.  Reading  of  Cod,  AUx,  ^.  6SS—iO. 
n.  (42)  1  Tim.  yi  7. .  .p.  642.  (43)  Philem.  12. .  .p.  643.  (44)  James  iy.  4. . . 
p.  644.  (45)  James  iy.  5.. .p.  644.  (46)  1  Peter  i.  23... p.  644.  (47)  1 
P^ter  iii.  15...p.  645.  (48)  2  Peter  ii.  13...p.  646.  (49)  1  John  ii  23... 
p.  647.  (50)  1  John  y.  7, 8. .  .pp.  648—54.  (51)  1  John  y.  18. .  .p.  655.  (52) 
jQde5...p.656.  (53)  Apocziii.  10.«.p.656.  (54)Apoo.zy.6...p.658.  (55) 
Apoc.  zyiii  3...p.  658.    (56)  Apoo.  zzi.  6... p.  659.    Condnsion,  p.  659. 
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XXXVl  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  CONTENTS  OP  THE 
LITHOGRAPHED  PLATES. 


N.6.  The  dates  are  given  within  braokets:  thns  [n]  means  writing  of  the  sixth 
oentmy  of  the  Christian  era.  For  abridgements  in  the  ancient  writing, 
see  p.  48.  In  later  manosoripts  Proper  names  are  often  distingoished  hj  a 
horizontal  line  placed  over  them,  hot  no  such  examples  ooonr  in  these 
Plates. 


Platb  I.  Three  alphabets  selected  from  (1)  the  Bosbtta  stonb  {see  p.  29) 
[b.c.  196],  (2)  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus  [nr],  with  HN  abridged  at  the  end  {see  pp.  80, 
90),  (3)  the  Cod.  Alexandiinos  [t],  ue  p.  80. 

Plate  II.  Similar  alphabets  from  (4)  the  Cottok  FBAOKBirr  N  {see  p.  185), 
Titos  C.  XY  [ti],  and  (5)  from  Cod,  Nitbbnsib  B  {see  p.  140),  B.  M.  Add.  17211. 

Platb  m.  Similar  alphabets  from  (6)  Cod.  Dublinensis  Z  {see  p.  147), 
(7)  Cod.  Hablbian.  5598  [daUd  a.d.  995],  Evst.  150,  see  p.  288,  (8)  Cod.  Bubnbt 
19  [x],  Evan.  569,  see  pp.  41,  289.  Ahorepsi  in  (7)  stands  the  crosslike  form  of 
that  letter  in  Apoc.  Cod.  B.  [Tin]:  see  p.  176. 

Platb  IV.  (9)  Extract  from  Htpbbidbs'  A6yof  iTi-rAxpiot  (Babington,  1858), 
dating  between  b.c.  100  to  a.d.  100,  on  Egyptian  papyrus,  in  a  rmming  hand  {see 
p.  40).  Xvrrao'  rva  riiir  «-o|Xir«v  aaiKwt  9€o\fiai  vftwp  kcll  €T<ai\Kai  turrtfioKui 
ire|Xeu0-cu  KOfie  jcaXeo-aijrovf  avptpowrao'  >:  see  pp.  42,  48.  (10)  Extract  from 
Philodbmxjs  rtpl  Kcuniiif  {HeretUanensium  vohanivum  qua  svpersunt,  fol.,  Tom. 
ixlCoL  XX.  11.  6—15:  see  pp.  29,  81, 48).  orrwt  roXv/ui^eoTaroy  Tpoo\ayop€votupw 
ocerai  rapra\iwcur$cu  yiptacicear  km  wotltw  ovx  ^*^^  eatrror  oa  €ifiour\ovd€P  rt  ^ioparai 
irarexwi^  |  Jtcu  ov  trwoptaif  on  roXXa  dec|rcu  rpiPriaaw  jccu  awo  rrfff  av\Trfa  yuftfrtu  lu- 
Bodov  Ka6a\wep  ra  njiT  roiifnKiiff  fu/ni  ircu  |  diori  rept  rowr  ro\vna$€iff\.  (11  a)  CoD. 
Fbidbbico-Auoubt.  [iv],  2  Sam.  vii.  10,  11,  Septuagint.  aeavrow  KoBtoff  a/>|xi7^ 
irat  00  i7Aic/Ktf{  *av  cro^a  Kptra^'  \  ewi  top  Xoor  /lov  \  ut\  km  eranywjo-a  ararrcur  rout  \ 
txBpova  ffov  KOI  I  av^w  ffe  km  oi\i  see  pp.  80,  87.  (11  b)  Cod.  Sinaiticus  K 
[it].  Lnkexxiv.  33—4:  n;  tapa  vr€aTp€\^fa9  enr  Upovaa^^ii/i  km  svpop  tflOpoia/itwova 
Tovff  I  swdtKa  KM  Tovff  \  cw  avToiff  Xrytf  |:  see  pp.  80,  82  note  2,  48.  (11  c)  Cod. 
Bin.  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  to  njo-  €Vff€p€iaff  \  fivcnipiop  off  t  with  a  recent  correction :  see 
p.  687.    There  are  no  capital  letters  in  this  Plate* 

Platb  Y.  (12)  Cod.  Albxandbimus.  A  [y]  Gen.  i.  1 — 2,  Septuagint.  These 
fonr  lines  are  in  bright  red,  with  breathings  and  accents :  see  pp.  43 — 4,  96,  517 
note  1.  Henceforth  capital  letters  begin  to  appear.  €  p  apx^  4r6iiifftp  6  $a  t&p 
ii^popop  KM  Tijp  yrjp  17  M  7f  ^  a*6\paT0<r  xdi  dirara^irei/ewroa-*  |  km  VKOToa  Mofta 
rifir  ap6ffffov.  |     (18)  Ibid,  Act.  xx.  28,  in  oonmion  ink :  see  pp.  621, 623.    IIpo^c- 
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Xtrt  eavroi^  jcat  yoiri  rta  \  vpipofur  cf  i#  vfMM*  to  rwa  to  |  aycor  tBero  ewurKorovff* 
TWfHUNur  np  cfficXi^tar|rov  kv  ^  ye/M€ron|0«ro  &a|rotf  otfutrot  rw  ilkoV  \  (14) 
Cos.  GoROH.  Titus  C.  zr,  N  of  the  Gospelfl  [vi],  see  p.  185,  and  for  the  Ammo- 
num  Beetion  and  Eaaebian  oanon  in  the  maxigin,  p.  60.  John  zy.  20.  rov  X070V 
ov  I  rym  wwvw  v|/Mr«  owe  corir  |  Zwikov  futQ  \  rov  jcv  avrov. 

Plate  YI.  (15)  Cod.  Bubhet  21  [daUd  a.d.  1292],  Evan.  571,  see  pp.  41  and 
note  2,  289.  John  zxi.  17 — 8 :  rp6fiaTd  /xov'  dfji^  dfiV  X^»  ^oc  \  &r€  ia  recire- 
pofff  i^davvee  ^javrdr*  koX  xtpteroryi^  Srov  rj6€\ktff'  utom  Se  ytipdj^ri^f  iKT€veXv\ 
(16)  Cod.  Abundsl  547,  Evst.  257  [ix  or  z],  see  pp.  38,  46,  296.  The  open  work 
indicates  stops  and  musical  notes  in  red.  John  viii.  18 — 14  :  kvrv  6(  ^apurot  | 
«  +  4rd  yep2  ffkavTQv\  fkaprvptlff  1}  /ia/>|rv/>£a  O'ov*  ^uk  l<r|riy  dXi|tf  1^  +  dire|  (17) 
Cod.  Nxibikhsib,  B  of  the  Gospels,  a  palimpsest  [yi]:  see  pp.  25,  140  and  note  2. 
Lake  y.  26.    (a^  ror  0¥  \  koi  eirXi|^^if|0'ar  ^o^ov  Xelyorreo-  ortj. 

Plate  YII.  (18)  Cod.  Dublin.  Z  of  the  Gospels,  a  palimpsest  [yi]  from 
Banctt;  see  pp.  147—9.  Hatth.  zi.  88-^:  OMotywrip  ot  o^aXJAioc  iifiw\ 
CwXayxF*^**^  Ze  oia  \  if^wro  ruw  OfifjtanS  \  avriay  Ktu  tv0€wr\.  (19)  CoD.  Ctpbius, 
K  of  the  Gospels  [ix],  John  Yi.  52—8 :  *e/jkdxoi^o  hw  rpwr  dXXijXouo-  61  Xovdaioi 
X^^ymrw*  rO^  i^Svarai  o9ro^  "iffup  r^r  ffdp  |  ica  BoGhu  ^ytuf  Hirtv  6w  dvrour  6  <<j* 
d|.    For  the  margin  see  p.  188. 

Plate  VIII.  (20)  Cod.  Vaxicanus,  B  of  the  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles  [iy], 
see  p.  104,  taken  from  Bmgon's  photograph  of  the  whole  page.  Mark  ZYi. 
3 — 8 :  fwf  rdr  \10<»  ix  rrp  \  B^dpaa  rov  lunifiHw  \  xin  wapX^^affoi  $€ta\povffu^  Sri 
dntcnr^Xitrroi  i  XtOoir  17F  yiip  \  fjjycur  ff4>6Bpa  xdt  i\\dov<rai  iiv  rd  fApri/iet\op  HSov 
P€a»UrK09  I  KoBiiiuvw  ip  tout  \  Heitour  r€pipcpX7f/jJ\pop  CTokrfp  "K^vkiip  \  icdi  i^dafi' 
p\^$^cLP  I  6  Si  Xiytt  avToUo'  fi^  \  iKBayifieioBe  S  ^ci  \  re  rhp  pa^afrtjphp  to  |  icrav- 
fUfUp^m  "hyif^Bi^  6vK  e'oTor  iSde  iBe  |  6  r&irwf  6tov  iBrixd  \  aurbp  dXXa  vwdyere  \ 
ihtart  TOUT  fULBrfnuff  |  aurdO  taU  tu  w4rpw  \  Sri  rpodyet  V/ms  lir  \  lipf  yoXiK&iap 
iKti  du\T6p  ty^eBe  KaBCl)ff  i7\wep  v/jup  xdki  i^eXBov] fai  f^vyop  aw6  rov  \  fipjffiiiov 
iiX^p  yiLp  I  wriuT  rpSfJtoa  jc&i  iK\ffTanff  irdi  6vZ€pI  6u\iip  iiwop  ^^o^ovyjro  ytip* 
Here  again,  as  in  Plate  IV,  no  capital  letters  appear.  What  follows  on  the  Plate 
is  hj  a  later  hand. 

Plate  IX.  (21)  Cod.  Beoiub  62,  L  of  the  Gospels  [Yin],  as  also  (28)  helow, 
are  from  photographs  giYen  by  Dean  Burgon :  see  pp.  183 — 4.  In  the  first 
column  stands  Mark  zyL  8  with  its  proper  section  (0'X7  or  238)  and  Ensebian 
canon  {fiox  2):  Kal  i^€\Bowr<u  i\if>vyop  daro  Tav\fJurrifutov+  it\xfp  Si  abras  rpo|/Mxr 
Kol  etarruiffeiff*  |  koI  ovdc^t  oddep  \  €lwop-^i^opovp\TO  >dp'+  In  the  second  column, 
afler  the  strange  note  transcribed  by  us  (p.  584)  tarrfp  de  ku  \  rtwra  4>€po\/i€Pa 
ftera  to  \  i^ofiovpto  |  yap  +  |  'Apaffraff  9i  xpuT^rpurri  aapparr  +  (ver.  9).  Xi 
mnch  resembles  that  in  Plate  XI,  No.  27.  (22)  Cod.  Nanumius,  U  of  the  Gos- 
pels, retraced  after  Tregelles.  Burgon  {Ouardian^  Oct.  29, 1873)  considers  this 
facmmUe  unworthy  of  the  original  writing,  which  is  "  CYcn,  precise  and  beau- 
tiful.*' Mark  y.  18 :  Bdrroo'  aurov  |  ^10*  rb  rXoio  |  ira/>cjcdXfi  au\T6p  6  d€Ufto\ 
pwBtiff  &a.  For  the  margin  see  p.  144 :  add  that  Cod.  U  has  Carp.,  Eu8»  L,  xe^.  t., 
WrXoc,  ce^.,  piet.,  with  much  gold  ornament.  (28)  Cod.  Basil,  of  the  Gospels, 
EYan.  1,  [z  ?],  see  pp.  41, 179.  Luke  i.  1,  2  (the  title :  ^t>a77^[Xioi']  Kara  Xovkop  : 
being  under  an  elegant  arcade) :  Crecffi^ep  roXXol  iirtx^^p^vap  dpard^aaBoi  |  Sirf- 
yifiv  T€fi  TUP  verXnipoipopTjfUpvp  \  ip  TJfUP  rpay/iarup  .  KaBdt  wapiSoaop  rfp,i  \  6t 
arapxvff  avr^rroi  koI  inniperat  ytphfupoi.  |.  The  numeral  in  the  margin  must 
kte  the  Ammonian  section,  not  the  larger  jce^dXaio#  (see  p.  55). 
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Plaxb  X.  (24)  Cod.  Ephbaxhi,  C,  a  palimpsest  [y],  from  Tischendorf  s  Jm 
simile :  see  pp.  25, 117,  638.  The  upper  writing  [xn?]  is  rw  t^p  rXrf^p  tw 
ifuop  ifiapmifii  \\  ffofuu*  eXda  &n  fUToL  \  r^r  ypwrtp  ij/iafn<m,  translated  from 
S.  Ephraem  the  Syrian.  The  earlier  text  is  1  Tim.  iii.  15 — 6 :  w/m  tito-  aXffddar  \ 
Kcu  ofioXoyovfioKaff  fUya  iffruf  to  rtfcr  iwrcfieioff  fiv\*<mipiop»  §^  i<paMfp<adij  ev  capKi* 
cdiKcubjOri  h  irvL  For  the  accents  &o.  see  p.  119.  (25)  Cod.  Laud.  35,  £  of  the 
Acts  [yi],  Latin  and  Greek,  see  pp.  159 — 61,  in  a  sort  of  stichometiy  (p.  52). 
Act.  zx.  28,  regere  |  ecolesiam  |  domini  ||  Toifuwcu^  \  tjjv  cKtcXi^tav  |  rov  jcv. 
Below  are  specimens  of  six  letters  taken  from  other  parts  of  the  manuscript. 
(26)  Matth.  i.  1 — 3,  Greek  and  Latin,  from  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  jud. 
15U:  «eep.424. 

Plats  XI.  (27)  Cod.  Basil.,  E  of  the  Gospels  [vin  or  vi],  from  a  photograph 
given  by  Dean  Burgon,  Mark  i.  5 — 6 :  TLpoa  airrhv,  traoa  17  cbvdaZa  |  x^^P^  ^^^  ^ 
lepoffoXvfjiZrtu*  |  kcu  tf^am^oiTO  s-orreo',  |  iv  tu>  iopddn;  yorofuS  if\ir^  currov  •  i^ofUf- 
Xoy6vfie|rM  raff  iL/Mprloff  avruy'  |  H?  de  d  'wdmnia  e^Mvyiivoc.  The  harmonising 
references  below  are  explained  above,  p.  128,  the  punctuation  p.  46.  The  next 
two  specimens  are  retraced  after  Tregelles :  see  p.  41,  note  1.  (28)  Cod.  Bobexli, 
F  of  the  Gospels  [ix  or  x],  see  pp.  128 — 9,  Mark  x.  13  (Ammonian  section  otHy^ 
pS"  or  106).  KcU  wpoai^epop  \  a^u  rtuSla  \  &'  a^frfrtu  av\TMf  di  5^  /ia^|rac  ererl- 
fiw\,  (29)  Cod.  Hableian.  5684,  G  of  the  (Gospels  [x],  see  pp.  130 — 1.  Matth. 
V.  30—1 :  pXnSrf  eur  y€€v\pap'  'fie  rriff  Xe  [see  p.  129].  j  *^ppn9yi  W*  "Ort  6<r  \  q» 
earoKvayi  rfpr  \  ywijLKa  dvrov'  \  ap  (apx^)  stands  in  the  margin  of  the  new  lesson. 
(30)  Cod.  Bodleun.,  A  of  the  CK>spels  [x  or  iz],  in  sloping  uncials,  see  pp.  39 
note,  154,  Luke  xviii.  26,  27  and  30.  camttT'  km  Tiff,  |  bivartu  ffwd^mi'  \  6  di 
Iff,  iiwof'  II  rwTta*  KMev  \rQ  aiwi  rcS  kp\xpiUpia  ^Vl* 

Plate  XII.  (31)  Cod.  Wolfh  B,  H  of  the  Gospels  [ix],  su  pp.  130—1. 
John  i.  88 — 40:  roifff  dK€iSM/$cOrraxr  \iy€i  avTour+rl  fiylretre  +  ot  5e  .  ivrw  mna-^ 
pa^^l*  i  XhyelTcu  ipfi7i¥€u6fJXvoy  Sid&ffKoKe  roS  /JLi\v€iff -{-Xiyti  avrour + ipxtff^e  kcu 
I18ere+^|.  Betraoed  after  Tregelles :  in  the  original  the  dark  marks  seen  in 
one  facsimile  are  no  doubt  red  musical  notes.  (32)  Cod.  Campianus,  M  of  the 
GoQ)els  [ix],  pp.  134 — 5,  from  a  photograph  of  Burgon*s.    John  vii.  53 — ^viii.  2  : 

Kcd  iropivOiiffap  iKa\ffToffi  iis  rby  Hkw  \  wrov  iff  6i  irop€v\drf  iiff  t6  Spoff  rwv 

w 

^Xaiup  •  SpBpov  ^  ird|.  The  asterisk  and  1;  (for  i;ira7e)  are  referred  to  in  p.  611. 
(33)  Cod.  Euman.  Coll.  Cantab.  Act.  53,  PauL  30  [xn],  see  pp.  49,  251.  This 
minute  and  elegant  specimen,  beginning  Bom.  t.  21,  x^toOkv  ^luar  and  ending 
vi.  7,  deStKflUbrrcu  a,  is  left  to  exercise  the  reader's  skill.  (34)  Cod.  Bubbb,  M  of 
St  Paul  [x],  see  pp.  173 — 4,  2  Cor.  i.  3—5  :  ira/HucX^ewcr  d  xo/wjcoXmi'  |  iiiiwr 
iwX  xiaii  T^i  ffKlr/fti'  hff  t6  \  d^POffOcu  rjftStff  vapoKoKtiy  \  ro^  ip  rdffri  ffXl^/^t  6ia 
Trjt  TalpcucKfyretoff  jjff  rap€KCLKo6fi€\6a  avrol  vxb  rov  $v,  6ti  Ka6ii)ff\,  (35)  Cod. 
Bodleian.,  F  of  the  Gospels  [ix],  see  pp.  39  note,  149.  Mark  viii  33 :  rtarpa- 
^Iff  KcU  IdCfP  Tovff  fta\$riTdff  dvrov.    irerlfAiiffeP  ru  \  irirpta  \iywp,    vwaye  owlffta 

Plate  XIII.  (36)  Pabhak.  18,  Evst.  234  [dated  a.d.  980],  see  pp.  41  note  8, 
295.  Luke  ix.  34.  yoproff  iyhero  P€\^Osyi  koi  ereffKlcurep  \  mrroikr  e^o/SiJ^iyouj. 
Annexed  are  six  letters  taken  from  other  parts  of  the  manuscript.  (37)  Cod. 
BuBNEY  22,  Evsi  259  [dated  aj).  1319],  see  pp.  41,  297.  The  Scripture  text  is 
Mark  vii.  30:  pefiKvfUp  op  i\irl  rV  kUpt/p  ^  |  t6  datpi6piop  ^{cjXi^v^bv :— The 
subscription  which  follows  is  given  at  length  in  p.  42,  note  1*    (38)  Cod. 
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M0KACSMSI8,  X  of  the  Qoflpels  [ix],  see  p.  146 :  letnoed  after  Tregelles.  Luke  vii. 
25 — 6:  ritma  i^t/^^iUpW  SSov  U  \  h  X/iariafui  evdi^u  k<u  Tpv\^  vwdfixo^Teff  4v 
r9ta  poffCKel  \  otff  iitriw  dXXa  rl  e^cXi^Xv^al.  (89)  Cod.  Bsoixts  14,  or  33  of  the 
QospeLi,  see  pp.  41, 183 :  from  a  photograph  of  Bnrgon's.  Lake  i.  8 — 11 :  {«  r^t 
i^fteptoff  ovTov  fpcant  tov  kv  jcard  rb  idoff  r^t  upaTetaff,  fKaxfP  tqv  Ovfualceu 
tUtkffuiw  c^f  T^  Foftr  rov  jcir .  ecu  iray  t6  rM^op'  ^v  rep  \aov  irpwrtvx^iupw  i^w 
r^  I  wpa  rov  Bv/udfAaroa  .  li^if  Se  otnrciy  fiyyeXof  ku  eorCMr  ecSe^ttby  rov  Bwritumfplav^ 
rov  0v\*  (40)  Cod.  Lbicxstbbiibis,  69  of  the  GospelB,  Paul.  37  [ziv]»  see  pp.  23, 
36,  42,  190,  637.  1  Tim.  iiL  16:  rff  e^e/3e(?)<af  ikwrriipiop'  6  0i  k^ai^ptaeri  h 
<rii^jc£*  cdtfoiw^iy  h  wpe^fiari'  ti^$ff  dyyAocr  |  ixiip&xSfi  h  (Bptiriw  eriS'tMri  h 
thai^  dveXiT — . 

Plate  XIY.  ContainB  specimenB  of  open  leayes  of  the  two  chief  bilingual 
manoBcripta.  (41)  Cod.  Clabomortanub  or  D  of  S.  Panics  Epistles  (1  Cor.  xiii. 
5 — 8),  pp.  163—6.  (42)  Cod.  Bszis  or  D  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (John  xxi. 
19 — ^23),  pp.  120 — 7.  For  the  stichometry,  tee  pp.  50 — 52.  On  the  breathings, 
Ae.  of  the  Pftuline  facrimUe  (whioh  we  owe  to  Dean  Borgon's  kindness)  tee 
p.  165.  These  oodioes,  so  remarkably  akin  as  well  in  their  literary  history  {tee 
p.  122,  note  2)  as  in  their  style  of  writing  (pp.  124,  165)  and  date  (vi  or  y),  will 
easily  be  deciphered  by  the  student.  (43)  Cod.  Bosbamzksib  or  Z  of  the  Gospels 
(pp.  157 — ^9),  though  as  yet  most  imperfeetly  known,  and  that  through  no  fault 
of  the  scholars  who  brought  its  existence  to  light,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
as  it  is  the  latest  of  our  discoYeries.  Our  passage  (the  only  complete  one 
published)  is  Ifatth.  Yi.  13,  14 :  woyiypov  ori  |  aov  earv  11  fia\ffiKeia  jccu  17  9l^^pafuff 
KOI  If  do||a  €ur  rowr  0JLw\paif  a^rpf,  \  €09  yap  o/^Tfre  \  row  a9w,ff  ra  \  rapaTnafiara  |. 
In  the  margin  below  the  capital  €  is  the  proper  Ammonian  section  fid  (44)  and 
the  Euflebian  canon  S'  (6).  For  cvoio'  tee  p.  48.  All  is  written  in  silyer  on  fine 
pufple  yeUum. 


Hie  reader  will  haye  obseryed  throughout  these  specimens  that  the  breathings 
and  aoeenta  are  usually  attached  to  the^r«t  yowel  of  a  diphthong. 
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INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    CRITICISM 


OP  THB 


TEXT    OF   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  L 
PRELIMINARY    CONSIDERATIONS. 


1.  XTTHEN  God  was  pleased  to  make  known  to  man  His 
^  ▼  purpose  of  redeeming  us  through  the  death  of  His 
Son,  He  employed  for  this  end  the  general  laws,  and  worked 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  His  Providential  government, 
so  far  as  they  were  available  for  the  furtherance  of  His  merciful 
design.  A  revelation  from  heaven,  in  its  very  notion,  implies 
supernatural  interposition;  yet  neither  in  the  first  promulgation 
nor  in  the  subsequent  propagation  of  Christ's  religion,  can  we 
mark  any  waste  of  miracles.  So  far  as  they  were  needed  for  the 
assurance  of  honest  seekers  after  truth,  they  were  freely  resorted 
to:  whensoever  the  principles  which  move  mankind  in  the  affairs 
of  common  life  were  adequate  to  the  exigences  of  the  case,  more 
unusual  and  (as  we  might  have  thought)  more  powerful  means 
of  producing  conviction  were  withheld,  as  at  once  superfluous 
and  ineffectual.  Those  who  heard  not  Moses  and  the  prophets 
would  scarcely  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

2.  As  it  was  with  respect  to  the  evidences  of  our  faith, 
so  also  with  regard  to  the  volume  of  Scripture.  God  willed  that 
His  Church  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  His  written  word,  at 
once  as  a  rule  of  doctrine  and  as  a  guide  unto  holy  living.     For 
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this  cause  He  so  enlightened  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists  by  His  Spirit,  that  they  recorded  what  He  had 
imprinted  on  their  hearts  or  brought  to  their  remembrance,  with- 
out the  risk  of  error  in  anything  essential  to  the  verity  of  the 
Gospel.  But  this  main  point  once  secured,  the  rest  was  left, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  themselves.  The  style,  the  tone,  the 
language,  perhaps  the  special  occasion  of  writing,  seem  to  have 
depended  much  on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  several  pen- 
men. Thus  in  St  Paul's  Epistles  we  note  the  profound  thinker, 
the  great  scholar,  the  consummate  orator :  St  John  pours  forth 
the  simple  utterings  of  his  gentle,  untutored,  aflfectionate  soul  : 
in  St  Peter's  speeches  and  letters  may  be  traced  the  impetuous 
earnestness  of  his  noble  yet  not  faultless  character.  Their  indi- 
vidual tempers  and  faculties  and  intellectual  habits  are  clearly 
discernible,  even  while  they  are  speaking  to  us  in  the  power  and 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  Now  this  self-same  parsimony  in  the  employment  of 
miracles  which  we  observe  with  reference  to  Christian  evidences 
and  to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  we  might  look  for  beforehand, 
from  the  analogy  of  divine  things,  when  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  methods  by  which  Scripture  has  been  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  us.  God  might,  if  He  would,  have  stamped  His  revealed 
will  visibly  on  the  heavens,  that  all  should  read  it  there :  He 
might  have  so  completely  filled  the  minds  of  His  servants  the 
Prophets  and  Evangelists,  that  they  should  have  become  mere 
passive  instruments  in  the  promulgation  of  His  counsel,  and  the 
writings  they  have  delivered  to  us  have  borne  no  traces  whatever 
of  their  individual  characters:  but  for  certain  causes  which  we  can 
perceive,  and  doubtless  for  others  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capa- 
cities, He  has  chosen  to  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  And 
so  again  with  the  subject  we  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present 
work,  namely,  the  relation  our  existing  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment bears  to  that  which  originally  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
sacred  penmen.  Their  autographs  might  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Church  as  the  perfect  standards  by  which  all  accidental 
variations  pf  the  numberless  copies  scattered  throughout  the 
world  should  be  corrected  to  the  end  of  time :  but  we  know  that 
these  autographs  perished  utterly  in  the  very  infancy  of  Chris- 
tian history.  Or  if  it  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  autographs 
of  the  inspired  writers  should  escape  the  fate  which  has  over- 
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taken  that  of  every  other  knowa  reliqiie  of  ancient  literature, 
God  might  have  so  guided  the  hand  or  fixed  the  devout  attention 
both  of  copyists  during  the  long  space  of  fourteen  hundred  years 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  of  compositors  and  printers 
of  the  Bible  for  the  last  four  centuries,  that  no  jot  or  tittle 
should  have  been  changed  of  all  that  was  written  therein.  Such 
a  course  of  Providential  arrangement  we  must  confess  to  be 
quite  possible,  but  it  could  have  been  brought  about  and  main- 
tained by  nothing  short  of  a  continuous,  unceasing  miracle; — by 
making  fallible  men  (nay,  many  such  in  every  generation)  for 
one  purpose  absolutely  infallible.  If  the  complete  identity  of  all 
copies  of  Holy  Scripture  prove  to  be  a  fact,  we  must  of  course 
receive  it  as  such,  and  refer  it  to  its  sole  Author:  yet  we  may 
confidently  pronounce  beforehand,  that  such  a  fact  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  and  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
the  general  tenour  of  God's  dealings  with  us. 

4.  No  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  any  two 
editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  needs  be  told  that  this 
supposed  complete  resemblance  of  various  copies  of  the  holy 
books  is  not  founded  in  fact  Even  several  impressious  derived 
from  the  same  standard  edition,  and  professing  to  exhibit  a  text 
positively  the  same,  diflfer  from  their  archetype  and  from  each 
other,  in  errors  of  the  press  which  no  amount  of  care  or  diligence 
has  yet  been  able  to  get  rid  of.  If  we  extend  our  researches  to 
the  manuscript  copies  of  Scripture  or  of  its  versions  which 
abound  in  every  great  library  in  Christendom,  we  see  in  the 
very  best  of  them  variations  which  we  must  at  once  impute  to 
the  fault  of  the  scribe,  together  with  many  others  of  a  graver 
and  more  perplexing  nature,  regarding  which  we  can  form  no 
probable  judgment,  without  calling  to  our  aid  the  resources  of 
critical  learning.  The  more  numerous  and  venerable  the  docu- 
ments within  our  reach,  the  more  extensive  is  the  view  we 
obtain  of  the  variations  (or  VARIOUS  readings  as  they  are 
called)  that  prevail  in  manuscripts.  If  the  number  of  these  vari- 
ations was  rightly  computed  at  thirty  thousand  in  Mill's  time,  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  they  must  at  present  amount  to  at  least 
fourfold  that  quantity. 

5.  As  the  New  Testament  far  surpasses  all  other  remains  of 
antiquity  in  value  and  interest,  so  are  the  copies  of  it  yet  exist- 
ing in  manuscript  and  dating  from  the  fourth  century  of  our 
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era  downwards,  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  of  Greece  or  Rome.  Such  as  have  been  already 
discovered  and  set  down  in  catalogues  are  hardly  fewer  than  two 
thousand;  and  many  more  must  still  linger  unknown  in  the 
monastic  libraries  of  the  East.  On  the  other  hand,  manuscripts 
of  the  most  illustrious  classic  poets  and  philosophers  are  far 
rarer  and  comparatively  modem.  We  have  no  complete  copy  of 
Homer  himself  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  though  some  con- 
'siderable  fragments  have  been  recently  brought  to  light  which 
may  plausibly  be  assigned  to  the  fifth  century;  while  more  than 
one  work  of  high  and  deserved  repute  has  been  preserved  to  our 
times  only  in  a  single  copy.  Now  the  experience  we  gain  from 
a  critical  examination  of  the  few  classical  manuscripts  that  sur- 
vive should  make  us  thankful  for  the  quality  and  abundance  of 
those  of  the  New  Testament.  These  last  present  us  with  a  vast 
and  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials  for  tracing  the 
history,  and  upholding  (at  least  within  certain  limits)  the  purity 
of  the  sacred  text:  every  copy,  if  used  diligently  and  with  judg- 
ment, will  contribute  somewhat  to  these  ends.  So  far  is  the 
copiousness  of  our  stores  from  causing  doubt  or  perplexity  to  the 
genuine  student  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  it  leads  him  to  recognise 
the  more  fully  its  general  integrity  in  the  midst  of  partial  varia- 
tion. What  would  the  thoughtful  reader  of  -^schylus  give  for 
the  like  guidance  through  the  obscurities  which  vex  his  patience, 
and  mar  his  enjoyment  of  that  sublime  poet? 

6.  In  regard  to  modern  works,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  art 
of  printing  has  well-nigh  superseded  the  use  of  verbal  or  (as 
it  has  been  termed)  TextiLal  criticism.  When  a  book  once 
issues  from  the  press,  its  author's  words  are  for  the  most  part 
fixed,  beyond  all  danger  of  change;  graven  as  with  an  iron 
pen  upon  the  rock  for  ever.  Yet  even  in  modem  times,  as  in 
the  case  of  Barrow's  posthumous  works  and  Fepys's  Diary  and 
Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  it  has  been  occasion- 
ally found  necessary  to  correct  or  enlarge  the  early  editions,  from 
the  original  autographs,  where  they  have  been  preserved.  The 
text  of  some  of  our  older  English  writers  (Beaumont  and 
Fletchers  plays  are  a  notable  instance)  would  doubtless  have 
been  much  improved  by  the  same  process,  had  it  been  possible; 
but  the  criticism  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  is  perhaps  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  problem  in  the  whole  history  of  literature, 
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since  that  great  genius  was  so  strangely  contemptuous  of  the 
praise  of  posterity,  that  even  of  the  few  plays  that  were  published 
in  his  lifetime  the  text  seems  but  a  gathering  from  the  scraps 
of  their  respective  parts  which  had  been  negligently  copied  out 
for  the  use  of  the  actors. 

7.  The  design  of  the  science  of  Textual  criticism,  as 
applied  to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  will  now  be  readily 
understood.  By  collecting  and  comparing  and  weighing  the 
variations  of  the  text  to  which  we  have  access,  it  aims  at 
bringing  back  that  text,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  stood  in  the  sacred  autographs ;  at  removing  all 
spurious  additions,  if  such  be  found  in  our  present  printed 
copies ;  at  restoring  whatsoever  may  have  been  lost  or  corrupted 
or  accidentally  changed  in  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years. 
We  need  spend  no  time  in  proving  the  value  of  such  a 
science,  if  it  affords  us  a  fair  prospect  of  appreciable  results, 
resting  on  grounds  of  satisfactory  evidence.  Those  who  be- 
lieve the  study  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  alike  their  duty  and 
privilege,  will  surely  grudge  no  pains  when  called  upon  to 
separate  the  pure  gold  of  God's  word  from  the  dross  which  has 
mingled  with  it  through  the  accretions  of  so  many  centuries. 
Though  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  volume  is  inferior  to  its  right 
interpretation  in  point  of  dignity  and  practical  results,  yet  it 
must  take  precedence  in  order  of  time :  for  how  can  we  reason- 
ably proceed  to  investigate  the  sense  of  holy  writ,  till  we  have 
done  our  utmost  to  ascertain  its  precise  language  ? 

8.  The  importance  of  the  study  of  Textual  criticism  is 
sometimes  freely  admitted  by  those  who  deem  its  successful 
cultivation  difficult,  or  its  conclusions  precarious  ;  the  rather  as 
Biblical  scholars  of  deserved  repute  are  constantly  putting  forth 
their  several  recensions  of  the  text,  differing  not  a  little  from 
each  other.  Now  on  this  point  it  is  right  to  speak  clearly 
and  decidedly.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
critical  science  which  ought  to  be  thought  hard  or  abstruse, 
or  even  remarkably  dry  and  repulsive.  It  is  conversant  with 
varied,  curious,  and  interesting  researches,  which  have  given 
a  certain  serious  pleasure  to  many  intelligent  minds ;  it  patiently 
gathers  and  arranges  those  facts  of  external  evidence  on  which 
alone  it  ventures  to  construct  a  revised  text,  and  applies  them 
according  to  rules  or  canons  of  internal  evidence,  whether  sug- 
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gested  by  experience,  or  resting  for  their  proof  on  the  plain 
dictates  of  common  sense.  The  more  industry  is  brought  to 
these  studies,  the  greater  the  store  of  materials  accumulated,  so 
much  the  more  fruitful  and  trustworthy  the  results  have  usually 
proved ;  although  beyond  question  the  time  application  even  of 
the  simplest  principles  calls  for  discretion,  keenness  of  intellect, 
innate  tact  ripened  by  constant  use,  a  sound  and  impartial  judg- 
ment. No  man  ever  attained  eminence  in  this,  or  in  any  other 
worthy  accomplishment,  without  much  labour  and  some  natural 
aptitude  for  the  pursuit ;  but  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment is  a  field  in  whose  culture  the  humblest  student  may 
contribute  a  little  that  shall  be  really  serviceable ;  few  branches 
of  theology  are  able  to  promise  even  those  who  seek  but  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  it,  so  early  and  abundant  reward 
for  their  pains. 

9.  Nor  can  Textual  criticism  be  reasonably  disparaged  as 
tending  to  precarious  conclusions,  or  helping  to  unsettle  the 
text  of  Scripture.  Even  putting  the  matter  on  the  lowest 
ground,  critics  have  not  created  the  variations  they  have  dis- 
covered in  manuscripts  or  versions.  They  have  only  taught 
us  how  to  look  ascertained  phaenpmena  in  the  face,  and  try 
to  account  for  them ;  they  would  fain  lead  us  to  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  various  readings,  to  decide  upon  their  respective 
worth,  and  thus  at  length  to  eliminate  them.  While  we  confess 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  of  Biblical 
learning,  we  are  yet  bound  to  say  that,  chiefly  by  the  exertions 
of  scholars  of  the  last  and  present  generations,  the  debateable 
ground  is  gradually  becoming  narrower,  not  a  few  strong  con- 
troversies have  been  decided  beyond  the  possibility  of  reversal, 
and  while  new  facts  are  daily  coming  to  light,  critias  of  very 
opposite  sympathies  are  learning  to  agree  better  as  to  the  right 
mode  of  classifying  and  applying  them.  But  even  were  the 
progress  of  the  science  less  hopeful  than  we  believe  it  to  be, 
one  great  truth  is  admitted  on  all  hands ; — the  almost  complete 
freedom  of  Holy  Scripture  from  the  bare  suspicion  of  wilful 
corruption;  the  absolute  identity  of  the  testimony  of  every 
known  copy  in  respect  to  doctrine,  and  spirit,  and  the  main 
drift  of  every  argument  and  every  narrative  through  the  entire 
volume  of  Inspiration.  On  a  point  of  such  vital  moment  I  am 
glad  to  cite  the  well-known  and  powerful  statement  of  the  great 
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Beutley,  at  once  the  profouDdest  and  the  most  daring  of  EDglish 
critics:  "The  real  text  of  the  sacred  writers  does  not  now 
(since  the  originals  have  been  so  long  lost)  lie  in  any  MS.  or 
edition,  but  is  dispersed  in  them  all.  Tis  competently  exact 
indeed  in  the  worst  MS.  now  extant ;  nor  is  one  article  of  faith 
or  moral  precept  either  perverted  or  lost  in  them ;  choose  as 
awkwardly  as  you  will,  choose  the  worst  by  design,  out  of 
the  whole  lump  of  readings."  And  again  :  "  Make  your  30,000 
[variations]  as  many  more,  if  numbers  of  copies  can  ever  reach 
that  sum :  all  the  better  to  a  knowing  and  a  serious  reader, 
who  is  thereby  more  richly  furnished  to  select  what  he  sees 
genuine.  But  even  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  knave  or 
i^  foo],  and  yet  with  the  most  sinistrous  and  absurd  choice,  he 
shall  not  extinguish  the  light  of  any  one  chapter,  nor  so  dis- 
guise Christianity,  but  that  every  feature  of  it  will  still  be- 
the  sameV  Thus  hath  God's  Providence  kept  from  harm 
the  treasure  of  Hia  written  word,  so  far  aa  is  needful  for  the 
quiet  assurance  of  His  church  and  people. 

10.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  afford  to  the  uninitiated 
reader  some  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
various  readings  met  with  in  manuscripts  and  versions  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  We  shall  try  to  reduce  them  under  a  few 
distinct  heads,  reserving  all  formal  discussion  of  their  respective 
characters  and  of  the  authenticity  of  the  texts  we  cite  for  a  later 
portion  of  this  volume  (Chapter  ix). 

(1).  To  begin  with  variations  of  the  gravest  kind.  In 
two,  though  happily  in  only  two  instances,  the  genuineness 
of  whole  passages  of  considerable  extent,  which  are  read  in 
our  printed  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  has  been  brought 
into  question.  These  are  the  weighty  and  characteristic  para- 
graphs Mark  xvi.  9 — 20  and  John  viL  53 — ^viii.  11.  We  shall 
hereafter  defend  these  passages,  the  first  without  the  slightest 
mi^ving,  the  second  with  certain  reservations,  as  entitled 
to  be  regarded  authentic  portions  of  the  Gospels  in  which 
they  stand. 

(2).  Akin  to  these  omissions  are  several  considerable  in- 
terpolations, which,  though  they  have  never  obtained  a  place 

1    ''BemarkB  upon  a  late  Disoourse  of  Free  Tbinldng  bj  Phileleutheroe 
liipsiexuis,"  Part  x.  Section  82. 
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in  the  printed  text,  nor  been  approved  by  any  critical  editor, 
are  supported  by  authority  too  respectable  to  be  set  aside  with- 
out some  inquiry.  One  of  the  longest  and  best  attested  of 
these  paragraphs  has  been  appended  to  Matth.  xx.  28,  and  has 
been  largely  borrowed  from  other  passages  in  the  Gospels  (see 
below,  class  9).  It  appears  in  several  forms,  slightly  varying 
from  each  other,  and  is  represented  as  follows  in  a  document 
as  old  as  the  fifth  century  : 

**  But  you,  seek  ye  that  from  little  things  ye  may  become 
great,  and  not  from  great  things  may  become  little.  Whenever 
ye  are  invited  to  the  house  of  a  supper,  be  not  sitting  down 
in  the  honoured  place,  lest  should  come  he  that  is  more  honoured 
than  thou,  and  to  thee  the  Lord  of  the  supper  should  say,  Come 
near  .below,  and  thou  be  ashamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  guests. 
But  if  thou  sit  down  in  the  little  place,  and  he  that  is  less 
than  thee  should  come,  and  to  thee  the  Lord  of  the  supper 
shall  say,  Come  near,  and  come  up  and  sit  down,  thou  also 
shalt  have  more  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  guests*." 

We  subjoin  another  paragraph,  inserted  after  Luke  vi.  4  in 
only  a  single  copy,  the  celebrated  Codex  Bezae,  now  at  Cam- 
bridge: "On  the  same  day  he  beheld  a  certain  man  working  on 
the  sabbath,  and  said  unto  him,  Man,  blessed  art  thou  if  thou 
knowest  what  thou  doest;  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art 
cursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law." 

(3).  Again,  a  shorter  passage  or  mere  clause,  whether  in- 
serted or  not  in  our  printed  books,  may  have  appeared  originally 
in  the  form  of  a  marginal  note,  and  from  the  margin  have 
6rept  into  the  text,  through  the  wrong  judgment  or  mere  over- 
sight of  the  scribe.  Such  we  have  reason  to  think  is  the 
history  of  1  John  v.  7,  the  verse  relating  to  the  Three  Hea- 
venly Witnesses,  once  so  earnestly  maintained,  but  now  gene- 
rally given  up  as  spurious.  Thus  too  Acts  viii.  37  may  have 
been  derived  from  some  Church  Ordinal :  the  last  clause  of 
Kom.  viii.  1  (jitj  xarci  cdpica  irepiirarovaiVy  dXKa  kotcL  irvevfjia) 
is  much  like  a  gloss  on  toU  iv  Xpiaro}  *lfjaov :  eUr}  in  Matth. 
v.  22  and  dva^L(o<{  in  1  Cor.  xi.  29  might  have  been  inserted 

1  I  cite  from  the  late  Canon  Cureton*8  oyer-literal  translation  in  his  '^Be* 
mains  of  a  yery  antient  recension  of  the  four  Oospels  in  Syriac, "  in  the  Preface 
to  which  (pp.  zzxY — xxxviii)  is  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  eridenoe  for  this 
IMissage. 
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to  moilify  statements  that  seemed  too  strong:  17/  dXr^Oeiif  fjLtj 
weiOeadat  Qal.  iii.  1  is  precisely  such  an  addition  as  would 
help  to  round  an  abrupt  sentence  (compare  Gal.  v.  7).  Some 
critics  would  account  in  this  way  for  the  adoption  of  the 
doxology  Mattb.  vi.  13;  of  the  section  relating  to  the  bloody 
sweat  Luke  xxii.  43,  44;  and  of  that  remarkable  verse,  John 
V.  4:  but  we  may  well  hesitate  before  we  assent  to  their  views, 
at  least  in  regard  to  the  second  of  these  passages. 

(4).  Or  a  genuine  clause  is  lost  by  means  of  what  is  tech- 
nically called  Homoeoteleuton  (ofioioriXevrop),  when  the  clause 
ends  in  the  same  word  as  closed  the  preceding  sentence,  and  the 
transcriber  s  eye  has  wandered  from  the  one  to  the  other,  to  the 
entire  omission  of  the  whole  passage  lying  between  them.  This 
source  of  error  (though  too  freely  appealed  to  by  Meyer  and 
some  other  commentators  hardly  less  eminent  than  he)  is 
familiar  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  copying  writing,  and  is  far 
more  serious  than  might  be  supposed,  prior  to  experience.  In 
1  John  ii.  23  6  ofiokoywv  rov  vibv  koX  top  irarepa  e^et  is  omitted 
in  many  manuscripts,  because  rov  iraripa  e;^€t  had  ended  the 
preceding  clause :  it  is  not  found  in  our  commonly  received 
Greek  text,  and  even  in  the  Authorised  English  version  is 
printed  in  italics.  The  whole  verse  Luke  xvii.  36,  were  it  less 
slenderly  supported,  might  possibly  have  been  early  lost  through 
the  same  cause,  since  vv.  34,  35,  36  all  end  in  d<f>e0ija'€TaL  A 
safer  example  is  Luke  xviii.  39,  which  a  few  excellent  copies 
omit  for  this  reason  only.  Thus  perhaps  wc  might  defend  in 
Matth.  X.  23  the  addition  after  (f>€vy€T€  ew  rrjv  aWrjv  of  kuv  iv 
Tp  iripa  BtooKCjaiv  vfid<;,  <f>€vy€T€  6*9  rffv  aXXrfv  (irepav  being 
substituted  for  the  first  aXXi^i^),  the  eye  having  passed  from 
the  first  <f>€vy€T€  etv  rrjv  to  the  second.  The  same  efiect  is  pro- 
duced, though  less  frequently,  when  two  or  more  sentences 
beffin  with  the  same  words,  as  in  Matth.  xxiii.  14,  15,  16 
(each  of  which  commences  with  oval  vfiiv),  one  of  the  verses 
being  lost  in  some  manuscripts. 

(5).  Numerous  variations  occur  in  the  order  of  words,  the 
sense  being  slightly  or  not  at  all  affected;  on  which  account 
this  species  of  various  readings  was  at  first  much  neglected  by 
collators.  Examples  abound  everywhere :  e.  g.  tI  fiepo?  or 
fUpo*:  T^  Luke  xi.  36;  ovop^art  ^Avaviav  or  ^Avaviav  ovopLarv 
Acts  ix.  12;  -^vj^po^  ovre  feoriv  or  ^earo^  ovre  '^v'xp^^  Apoc. 
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iii.  16.     The  order  of  the   sacred   names  'Ii/crov?  Xpurro^  is 
perpetually  changed,  especially  in  St  Paul's  Epistles. 

(6).  Sometimes  the  scribe  has  mistaken  one  word  for 
another,  which  differs  from  it  only  in  one  or  two  letters.  This 
happens  chiefly  in  cases  when  the  undaZ  or  capital  letters  in 
which  the  oldest  manuscripts  are  written  resemble  each  other, 
except  in  some  fine  stroke  which  may  have  decayed  through 
age.  Hence  in  Mark  v.  14  we  find  ANHrreiAAN  or  AHHr- 
reiAAN;  inLukexvi.20HAKnMeNOC  oreiAKflMGNOC; 
so  we  read  AavlS  or  AafilS  indifferently,  as,  in  the  later  or 
cursive  character,  fi  and  v  have  nearly  the  same  shape.  Akin 
to  these  errors  of  the  eye  are  such  transpositions  as  CAABON 
for  €BAAON  or  GBAAAON,  Mark  xiv.  65:  omissions  or  in- 
sertions of  the  same  or  similar  letters,  as  GMACCftNTO  or  6MA- 
CflNTO  Apoc.  xvi.  10 :  AFAAAIACeHNAI  or  AFAAAIA- 
0HNAI  John  v.  35:  and  the  dropping  or  repetition  of  the 
same  or  a  similar  syllable,  as  GKBAAAONTAAAIMONIA  or 
GKBAAAONTATAAAIMONIA  Luke  ix.  49;  OTAGAGAO- 
SACTAI  or  OTAGAOHACTAI  2  Cor.  iii.  10;  AHASGHG- 
AGXGTO  or  AHGSGAGXGTO  1  Peter  iii.  20.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  ancient  practice  of  writing  uncial  letters  without 
leaving  a  space  between  the  words  must  have  increased  the 
risk  of  such  variations  as  the  foregoing. 

(7).  Another  source  of  error  is  described  by  some  critics  as 
proceeding  ex  ore  dictantis,  in  consequence  of  the  scribe  writing 
from  dictation,  without  haviug  a  copy  before  him.  One  is  not, 
however,  very  willing  to  believe  that  manuscripts  of  the  better 
class  were  executed  on  so  slovenly  and  careless  a  plan.  It  seems 
more  simple  to  account  for  the  itacisma^  or  confusion  of  certain 
vowels  and  diphthongs  having  nearly  the  same  sound,  which 
exist  more  or  less  in  manuscripts  of  every  age,  by  ajssuming  that 
a  vicious  pronunciation  gradually  led  to  a  loose  mode  of  ortho- 
graphy adapted  to  it.  Certain  it  is  that  itacisms  are  much  more 
])Ientiful  in  the  original  subscriptions  and  marginal  notes  of  the 
writers  of  mediaeval  books,  than  in  the  text  which  they  copied 
from  older  documents.  Itacisms  prevailed  the  most  extensively 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century,  but  not  by  any  means 
during  that  period  exclusively.    In  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 

1  The  word  ifroKifffiot  or  Iraxifffx^  is  said  to  have  been  first  nsed  by  Benehlin 
(d.  1522),  the  friend  of  Erasmus. 
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tbe  principal  changes  are  between  i  and  ei,  ai  and  e:  in  later 
times  17  I  and  €i,  rj  ot  and  v,  even  o  and  a),  rf  and  e  are  used 
almost  promiscuously.  Hence  it  arises  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  various  readings  brought  together  by  collators  are  of  this 
description,  and  although  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  they 
serve  but  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  manuscripts  which 
exhibit  them,  or  the  fashion  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written,  they  sometimes  affect  the  grammatical  form  (e.g.  eyeipe 
or  eyeipai  Mark  iii.  3;  Acts  iii.  6 ;  passim:  fSere  or  eiScre  Phil.  i. 
30),  or  the  construction  (e.g.  IdatDfjLai,  or  laaoficu  Matth.  xiii.  15: 
ov  firj  Tifii]<rfj  or  01;  /^^  Tifiiicrei  Matth.  xv.  5 :  iva  KavOrjafofiat  or 
Xva  Kav0ii<rofui$  1  Cor.  xiii.  3,  compare  1  Peter  iii.  1),  or  even 
the  sense  (e.g.  eralpoi^  or  erepot^  Matth.  xi.  16  :  p^erd  Bioyyp^v 
or,  as  in  a  few  copies,  fiera  Bitoyp^ov  Mark  x.  30:  KairxcurOai 
£7  ov  avfu^ipei  or  KavyacBai  Set'  01;  a'vp,<f>€p€i  2  Cor.  xiL  1 :  irt 
'XpV^'o^  o  Ki;pto9  or  in  ^(piaTo^  6  Kvpu}^  1  Peter  ii.  3).  To  this 
cause  we  may  refer  the  perpetual  interchange  of  i^p^l^  and  vp^U, 
with  their  oblique  cases,  throughout  the  whole  Greek  Testament: 
e.g.  in  the  single  epistle  of  1  Peter,  ch.  L  3 ;  12 ;  ii.  21  bis; 
iiL  18 ;  21 ;  v.  10.  Hence  we  must  pay  the  less  regard  to  the 
reading  'qp.i.repov  Luke  xvi.  12,  though  found  in  two  or  three 
of  our  chief  authorities :  in  Acts  xvii.  28  rcSi/  KaS"  fjp^d^,  the 
reading  of  the  great  Codex  Vaticanus  and  a  few  late  copies,  is 
plainly  absurd.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  cases  occur  wherein 
that  which  at  first  sight  seems  a  mere  itacism  is  really  the 
true  form,  and,  when  once  understood,  affords  an  excellent 
sense,  e.g.  Ka£apl^tov  Mark  vii.  19. 

(8).  Introductory  clauses  or  Proper  Names  are  frequently 
interpolated  at  the  commencement  of  Church-lessons  {irepiKoiraL)^ 
whether  from  the  margin  of  ordinary  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Testament  (where  they  are  usually  placed  for  the  convenience 
of  the  reader),  or  from  the  Lectionaries  or  proper  Service  Books, 
especially  those  of  the  Gospels  (Evangelistaria).  Thus  in  our 
English  Book  of  Conimon  Prayer  the  name  of  Jesus  is  intro- 
duced into  the  Gospels  for  the  14th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  Sun- 
days after  Trinity ;  and  whole  clauses  into  those  for  the  3rd  and 
4th  Sundays  after  Easter,  and  the  6th  and  24th  after  Trinity  \ 
To  this  cause  is  due  the  prefix  tlire  tk  6  Kvpio^  Luke  vii.  31 ; 

'  To  this  list  of  ezAxnples  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Dean  Bargon 
("The  Uet  twelve  Texses  of  St  Markka  Gospel  Vindicated"  p.  215)   adds  tU 
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Koi  a'Tpa<f>€U  irpd^  toi)?  fiaOriras;  etirc  Luke  x.»  22 ;  and  such 
appellations  as  dSeXtfyol  or  ri/cvov  Tifi60€€  (after  crv  Sk  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  5)  in  some  copies  of  the  Epistles.  The  inserted  prefix  in 
Greek  Lectionaries  is  sometimes  rather  long,  as  in  the  lesson  for 
the  Liturgy  on  Sept  14  (John  xix.  6 — 35).  Hence  the  frequent 
interpolation  (e.g.  Matth.  iv.  18 ;  viii.  5  ;  xiv.  22)  or  changed 
position  (John  i.  44)  of  'Iiyo-oi;?.  A  peculiarity  of  style  in  1,  2 
Thess.  is  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  addition  of  X/otoro?  in  the 
common  text  of  1  Thess.  ii.  19 ;  iii.  13 ;  2  Thess.  i.  8,  12. 

(9).  A  more  extensive  and  perplexing  species  of  various 
readings  arises  from  bringing  into  the  text  of  one  of  the 
three  earlier  Evangelists  expressions  or  whole  sentences  which 
of  right  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  one  or  both  the  others \  This 
natural  tendency  to  assimilate  the  several  Gospels  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  laudable  efforts  of  Biblical  scholars 
(beginning  with  Tatian's  Aid  recaapcov  in  the  second  century) 
to  construct  a  satisfactory  Harmony  of  them  all.  Some  of  these 
variations  also  may  possibly  have  been  mere  marginal  notes  in 
the  first  instance.  As  examples  of  this  class  we  will  name  eh 
fieTcivouiv  interpolated  from  Luke  v.  32  into  Matth.  ix.  13 ; 
Mark  ii.  17:  the  prophetic  citation  Matth.  xxvii.  35  iva  Tr\rfp(D0p 
K,  T.  X.  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  unquestionably  borrowed  from 
John  xix.  24,  although  the  fourth  Gospel  seldom  lends  itself  to 
corruptions  of  this  kind.  Mark  xiii.  14  to  pi)6hf  viro  Aavtr^  tov 
'rrpo<f>i]ToVj  is  probably  taken  from  Matth.  xxiv.  15 :  Luke  v.  38  koI 
dfi<f>6T€poi  cvvTijpovvTat  from  Matth.  ix.  17  (where  dp^orepoi  is 
the  true  reading)  :  the  whole  verse  Mark  xv.  28  seems  spurious, 
being  received  from  Luke  xxii.  37.  Even  in  the  pame  book  we 
observe  an  anxiety  to  harmonize  two  separate  narratives  of  the 
same  event,  as  in  Acts  ix.  5,  6  compared  with  xxvi.  14,  15. 

(10).  In  like  manner  transcribers  sometimes  quote  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament  more  fully  than  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  had  judged  necessary  for  their  purpose.  Thus  iyyl^ci 
fjioi..,T&  crrofiaTt  air&v  koX  Matth.  xv.  8  :  Ida-aaOai  rov^  awre- 
Tpi/Afi€vov<;  rffv  xapSiav  Luke  iv.  18 :  avrov  dKovaeaOe  Acts  vii. 

Gospels  for  Qmnquagesima,  2iid  Sunday  after  Easter,  9th,  12th,  and  22nd  after 
Trmity,  Whitsunday,  Ascension  Day,  SS.  Philip  and  James,  All  Saints. 

^  Dean  Alford  (see  his  critical  notes  on  Luke  iz.  56 ;  xziii.  17)  is  reasonably 
unwilling  to  admit  this  source  of  corruption,  where  the  language  of  the  several 
Evangelists  bears  no  close  resemblance  throughout  the  whole  of  the  parallel 
passages. 
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37 :  ov  '^evBofuifyrvpiia'CL^  Bom.  xiiL  9 :  ^  fio\{Bi  KaTaro^evOtjce" 
Tat  Heb.  xii.  20,  and  (less  certainly)  KaX  Karkarq^a^  avrov  iir\ 
TO,  efyya  tAv  j(,^ip(Sv  aov  Heb.  ii.  7,  are  all  open  to  suspicion  as 
being  genuine  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  text,  but  not  also 
of  the  New.  In  Acts  xiii.  33,  the  Codex  Bezse  at  Cambridge 
stands  almost  alone  in  adding  Fs.  ii.  S  to  that  portion  of  the 
previous  verse  which  was  unquestionably  cited  by  »St  Paul. 

(11).  Synonymous  words  are  often  interchanged,  and  so 
form  various  readings,  the  sense  undergoing  some  slight  and 
refined  modification,  or  else  being  quite  unaltered.  Thus  €<f>rf 
should  be  preferred  to  elirev  Matth.  xxii.  37,  where  ehrev  of  the 
common  text  is  supported  only  by  two  known  manuscripts,  that 
at  Leicester,  and  one  used  by  Erasmus.  So  also  ofifiarav  is 
put  for  6<f>0a\fi£v  Matth.  ix.  29  by  the  Codex  Bezse.  In  Mattli. 
XXV.  16  the  evidence  is  almost  evenly  balanced  between  iiroiijacv 
and  iKipSrjo-ev  (cf.  ver.  17).  Where  simple  verbs  are  interchanged 
with  their  compounds  (e.g.  fieTfyijOtjo'eTai  with  dvrifjLerprjffi^a'erai 
Matth.  vii.  2;  cVeXeo-ci/  with  avverikeaev  ibid.  ver.  28;  KaUrai 
with  KarcueaieTai  xiii.  40),  or  diflFerent  tenses  of  the  same  verb 
(e.g.  £tXi7^(U9  with  Xa^dif  Acts  xvi.  24;  dvOeoTfj/ce  with  avriaTrf 
2  Tim.  iv.  15),  there  is  usually  some  internal  reason  why  one 
should  be  chosen  rather  than  the  other,  if  the  external  evidence 
on  the  other  sidje  does  not  greatly  preponderate.  When  one  of 
two  terms  is  employed  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament 
dialect,  the  easier  synonym  may  be  suspected  of  having  origi- 
nated in  a  gloss  or  marginal  interpretation.  Hence  casteris 
paribus  we  should  adopt  Bi/caioa-vvrjp  rather  than  iXerf/jLoa-vvrjv 
in  Matth.  vi.  1;  iatcvkfjiivov  rather  than  iKXeXvfiepoi  ix.  36; 
ddiSov  rather  than  Blieatov  xxvii.  4. 

(12).  An  irregular,  obscure,  or  incomplete  construction  will 
often  be  explained  or  supplied  in  the  margin  by  words  that  are 
subsequently  brought  into  the  text.  Of  this  character  is  ifiifA,- 
'^avTo  Mark  vii.  2;  Bi^acffai  ritids  2  Cor.  viiL  4;  ypd<fi(i}  xiii. 
2;  7rpoaXa/3ov  Philem.  12  (compare  ver.  17),  and  perhaps  SfjXov 
1  Tim.  vi,  7.  More  considerable  is  the  change  in  Acts  viii.  7, 
where  the  true  reading  7roXXol.,.(f>(Dvy  fjLcydXrf  i^px^^'^o,  if 
translated  with  grammatical  rigour,  affords  an  almost  impossible 
sense.  Or  an  elegant  Greek  idiom  may  be  transformed  into 
simpler  language,  as  in  Acts  xvi.  3  'pB€i<Tav  ydp  irdvre^  ori 
"EXXi;!/  o  iraTt)p  avrov  V7rrjpj(€v  for  ySeurav  yap  aTrame^  jov 
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irarepa  avrov  on  '^EXXrfv  virrjp'xev:  similarly,  rvy^dvopra  is 
omitted  by  many  in  Luke  x.  30;  compare  also  Acts  xviii.  26  fin.; 
xix.  8,  34  iniL  The  classical  fiev  has  often  been  inserted  against 
the  best  evidence:  e.g.  Acts  v.  23;  xix.  4,  15;  1  Cor.  xii.  20; 
2  Cor.  iv.  12;  Heb.  vi.  16.  On  the  other  hand  a  Hebraism  may 
be  softened  by  transcribers,  as  in  Mattb.  xxi.  23,  where  for 
i\06vTi  avT^  many  copies  prefer  the  easier  i\06vTo^  avrov 
before  TrpoarjXOev  avr^  SiSaa-Kovrt,  and  in  Matth.  xv.  5 ;  Mark 
vii.  12  (to  which  perhaps  we  may  add  Luke  v.  35),  where  koI  is 
dropped  in  some  copies  to  facilitate  the  sense.  Hence  koI  oi 
avOpcoTTo^  may  be  upheld  before  oi  iroi/Jbive^  in  Luke  ii.  15. 
This  perpetual  correction  of  harsh,  ungrammatical,  or  Oriental 
constructions  characterises  the  printed  text  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  recent  manuscripts  on  which  it  is  founded  (e.g.  rrji/ 
yvval/ca  'Icfa^TyX  Tt)v  Xeyovaav  ii.  20,  for  ij  Xiyovaa), 

(13).  Hence  too  arises  the  habit  of  changing  ancient  dia- 
lectic forms  into  those  in  vogue  in  the  transcriber's  age.  The 
whole  subject  will  be  more  fitly  discussed  at  length  hereafter 
(Chapter  viii) ;  we  will  here  merely  note  a  few  peculiarities  of  this 
kind  adopted  by  recent  critics  from  the  most  venerable  manu- 
scripts, but  which  have  gradually  though  not  entirely  disappeared 
in  copies  of  lower  date.  Thus  in  recent  critical  editions  Ka<f>ap' 
vaovfif  Ma00au)^,  rica-epef;,  evaro^  are  substituted  for  KaTTcp- 
vaovfij  Mar^aZo?,  riaaape^,  evvaro^  of  the  common  text;  out6)9 
(not  ovr(o)  is  used  even  before  a  consonant;  7J\6afi€v,  ipsJdare^ 
fjXOav,  yevdfievo^  are  preferred  to  TfXOofiev,  '^XOere,  tjXOov,  jcpo- 
fiepo^i]  iKaOepiaOrj,  avv^r)T€lv,  Xrlfji^jrofun  to  iKa0aplc6r),  trv^rfrelv, 
Xrj^ofuii'y  and  v  i<f>€XKva-TiK6v  (as  it  is  called)  is  appended  to  the 
usual  third  persons  of  verbs,  even  though  a  consonant  follow. 
On  the  other  hand  the  more  Attic  TrepnreTrarrJKet  ought  not  to 
be  converted  into  irepienreTraTi^/cei  in  Acts  xiv.  8. 

(14).  Trifling  variations  in  spelling,  though  very  proper  to 
be  noted  by  a  faithful  collator,  are  obviously  of  little  conse- 
quence. Such  is  the  choice  between  xal  eyco  and  Korfoi,  idv 
and  av,  €i0€(o^  and  eiOv^,  Mcova^^  and  Mco(7^9,  or  even  between 
irpdrTovai  and  Trpdcraovai^  between  €vS6K7)aa,  evxalpouv  and 
TjiBoKr^aa,  ijvKalpovv.  To  this  head  may  be  referred  the 
question  whether  aXXd^,  ye,  Si,  re,  fierdy  irapd  &c  should  have 

^  The  best  manuscripts  seem  to  elide  the  fioal  syUable  of  aXX&  before  nonns, 
bih  not  before  verbs:  e.g.  John  vi.  32,  89.    The  common  text,  therefore,  seems 
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their  final  vowel  elided  or  not  when  the  next  word  begins  with 
a  vowel. 

(15).  A  large  portion  of  our  various  readings  arises  from 
the  omission  or  insertion  of  such  words  as  cause  little  appreciable 
difference  in  the  sense.  To  this  class  belong  the  pronouns  avrou, 
avT^,  avrwv,  ai/rot9)  the  particles  ovv.  Si,  re,  and  the  interchange 
of  ovBk  and  ovt€,  as  also  of  koI  and  Be  at  the  opening  of  a 
sentence. 

(16).  Manuscripts  greatly  fluctuate  in  adding  and  rejecting 
the  Greek  article,  and  the  sense  is  often  seriously  influenced 
by  these  variations,  though  they  seem  so  minute.  In  Mark  ii. 
2G  iwl  ^AfiidOap  apxiepiao^  *4n  the  time  that  Abiathar  was 
high  priest"  would  be  historically  incorrect,  while  iirl  ^Afiid- 
Gap  rod  ap^i^pio)^  "in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  high  priest" 
is  suitable  enough.  The  article  will  often  impart  vividness  and 
reality  to  an  expression,  where  its  presence  is  not  indispensable : 
e.g.  Luke  xii.  54  rriv  v€(f>€\rjv  (if  rrfv  be  authentic,  as  looks 
probable)  is  the  peculiar  cloud  spoken  of  in  1  Kings  xviii.  44 
as  portending  rain.  Bishop  Middleton's  monograph  ("Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustration 
of  the  New  Testament"),  though  apparently  little  known  to 
certain  of  our  most  highly  esteemed  Biblical  scholars,  even  if 
its  philological  groundwork  be  thought  a  little  precarious,  must 
always  be  regarded  as  the  text-book  on  this  interesting  subject, 
and  is  a  lasting  monument  of  intellectual  acuteness  and  exact 
learning. 

(17).  Not  a  few  various  readings  may  be  imputed  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  of  writing  adopted  in  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts. Thus  nPOCTeTArMeNOTCKAIPOTC  Acts  xvii.26 
may  be  divided  into  two  words  or  three ;  KAITAIIANTA  ibid, 
ver.  25,  by  a  slight  change,  has  degenerated  into  Kara  nrdma. 
The  habitual  abridgement  of  such  words  as  0eo9  or  Kvpio<i  some- 
times leads  to  a  corruption  of  the  text.  Hence  possibly  comes 
the  grave  variation  OC  for  0C  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  the  singular 
reading  t^  Kaip^  BovXevovre^  Rom.  xii.  11,  where  the  true  word 

Kvpltp  was  first  shortened  into  KFCO^  and  then  read  as  K^Pa, 

witmg  in  Bom.  i.  21;  iv.  20;  v.  14;  viii.  16;  1  Cor.  i.  17;  vi.  11;  ix.  27;  xiv. 
84;  1  Pet.  ii.  25;  Jude  9.  Yet  to  this  rale  there  are  many  exceptions,  e.g.  Gal. 
IT.  7  dXX4  vl6s  is  found  in  nearly  all  good  authorities. 

^  Tiachendorf  indeed  (l^ov.  Test.  1871)  says,  "  ETPIo)  omnino  sciibi  solet 
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K  being  employed  to  indicate  KAI  in  very  early  times\  Or 
a  large  initial  letter,  which  the  Bcribe  usually  reserved  for  a 
subsequent  review,  may  have  been  altogether  neglected :  whence 
we  have  ri  for  Ota  before  areinj  Matth.  vii.  14.  Or  — ,  placed 
over  a  letter  (especially  at  the  end  of  a  line  and  word)  to 
denote  v,  may  have  been  lost  sight  of;  e.g.  TdOov  fieya  Matth. 
xxvii.  60  in  several  copies,  for  MEFA.  The  use  of  the  symbol 
rfl,  which  in  the  Herculanean  rolls  and  now  and  then  in  Codex 
Sinaiticus  stands  for  irpo  and  irpocr  indifferently,  may  have  pro- 
duced that  remarkable  confusion  of  the  two  prepositions  when 
compounded  with  verbs  which  we  notice  in  Matth.  xxvi.  39; 
Mark  xiv.  35;  Acts  xii.  6;  xvii.  5,  26;  xx.  5,  13;  xxii.  25.  It 
will  be  seen  hereafter  that  as  the  earliest  manuscripts  have 
few  marks  of  punctuation,  breathing  or  accent,  these  points 
(often  far  from  indifferent)  must  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to 
an  editor's  taste  and  judgment. 

(18).  Slips  of  the  pen,  whereby  words  are  manifestly .  lost 
or  repeated,  mis-spelt  or  half-finished,  though  of  no  interest  to 
the  critic,  must  yet  be  noted  by  a  faithful  collator,  as  they 
will  occasionally  throw  light  on  the  history  of  some  particular 
copy  in  connection  with  others,  and  always  indicate  the  degree 
of  care  or  skill  employed  by  the  scribe,  and  consequently  the 
weight  due  to  his  general  testimony. 

The  great  mass  of  various  readings  we  have  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  classify  (to  our  first  and  second  heads  we  will  recur 
presently)  are  manifestly  due  to  mere  inadvertence  or  human 
frailty,  and  certainly  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  deliberate  in- 
tention of  transcribers  to  tamper  with  the  text  of  Scripture. 
We  must  give  a  different  account  of  a  few  passages  (we  are 
glad  they  are  only  a  few)  which  yet  remain  to  be  noticed. 

(19),  The  copyist  may  be  tempted  to  forsake  his  proper 
function  for  that  of  a  reviser,  or  critical  corrector.     He  may 

Ka)t"  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  usoftl  form,  even  in  manuscripts  which  have 

X^w  Trfui  as  well  as  xw  iv,  for  xp^^V  Ijiffw,    Yet  the  Codex  Augiensis  (PauL  F) 

has  Kpif  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1. 

^  Especially,  yet  not  always,  at  the  end  of  a  line.  Keu  in  rcupof  is  actually 
thus  written  in  the  great  Codex  Sinaiticus  (M),  1  Mace.  ix.  7;  xv.  33;  Matth. 
xxi.  34;  Bom.  iii.  26;  Heb.  xi.  11;  Apoc.  xi.  18.  So  the  Codex  SarravianuB  of 
the  fourth  century  in  Deut.  ix.  20,  Codex  Bossanensis  of  the  sixth  (but  only 
twice  in  the  text),  the  Zurich  Psalter  of  the  seventh  century  in  Ps.  xcviL  11; 
CTi.  3;  cxvi.  5,  and  the  Bodleian  Genesis  (ch.  vi.  18)  of  about  a  century  later. 
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Simply  omit  what  he  does  not  understand  (e.g.  BcvTepoirpoirtp 
Luke  vi.  1 ;  ri  fiapTvptov  1  Tim.  ii.  6),  or  may  attempt  to  get 
over  a  difficulty  by  inversions  and  other  changes.  Thus  the 
ftvanipiov  spoken  of  by  St  Paul  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  which  rightly 
stands  in  the  received  text  irdvre^  p,€v  ov  KoifirfOrja-o/jieOa,  TrazTe? 
Se  oKkxtyqaoft^Oa,  was  easily  varied  into  Trdirre^  Koi/irjOrfaofieOaf 
ov  IT.  Be  dX,,  as  if  in  mere  perplexity.  From  this'  source  must 
arise  the  omission  in  a  few  manuscripts  of  vlov  Bapa)^iov  in 
Matth.  xxiii.  35 ;  of  *\ep€p,Lov  in  Matth.  xxvii.  9  \  the  insertion 
of  aTCKov  ix  before  Ovtriaarrfpiov  in  Apoc,  xvi.  7 ;  perhaps  the 
substitution  of  T0J9  Trpo<f>7jTai^  for  ^Hacita  r^  irpo<f)i]Trf  in 
Mark  i.2,  of  oj/tto)  dvafialva>  for  ovie  dvafialvto  in  John  vii.  8,  and 
certainly  of  Tpirri  for  catti;  in  John  xix.  14.  The  variations  be- 
tween Tepyecrqvciv  and  FaSaprfvoiv  Matth.  viii.  28,  and  between 
BffOafiapa  and  BrjOapia  John  i  28,  have  been  attributed, 
we  hope  and  believe  unjustly,  to  the  misplaced  conjectures 
of  Origen. 

Some  would  impute  such  readings  as  excofiev  for  ^x^M^^ 
Bom.  v.  1 ;  (f>opia'a}fi€v  for  (f>opia'op,€v  1  Cor.  xv,  49,  to  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  copyists  to  improve  an  assertion  into  an  ethical 
exhortation,  especially  in  the  Apostolical  Epistles ;  but  it  is  at 
once  safer  and  more  simple  to  regard  them  with  Bishop  Chr. 
Wordsworth  (N.  T.  1  Cor.  xv.  49)  as  instances  of  itddsm :  see 
class  (7)  above. 

(20).  Finally,  whatever  conclusion  we  arrive  at  respecting 
the  true  reading  in  the  following  passages,  the  discrepancy  could 
hardly  have  arisen  except  from  doctrinal  preconceptions.  Matth. 
xix.  17  Tl  fi€  "KiycL^  dyaOov ;  ovBeU  dyaOo^  el  firj  eh,  6  0€O9'  or  T/ 
fi€  ipioras  irepl  rod  dyaOov;  eh  etrrlj/  6  dya06<; :  John  i.  18 
o  fLovoy€pfj<:  v/09  or  fjLovoy€vtj<;  0eo9:  Acts  xvi.  7  to  irvevfia  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  ^Irjaov :  Acts  xx.  28  r'ffv  eKxXrfaiav 
Tov  Seov  or  T171/  eKKKriaiav  tov  Kvpiov  :  perhaps  also  Jude  ver.  4 
Beaworriv  witji  or  without  &e6p.  I  do  not  mention  Mark  xiii.  32 
ovBe  6  vi6<;,  as  there  is  hardly  any  authority  for  its  rejection  now 
extant;  nor  Luke  ii.  22,  where  rov  xadapicrfiov  avrf}*;  of  the 
Complutensian  Folyglott  and  most  of  our  common  editions  is 
supported  by  almost  no  evidence  whatever. 

11.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  scattered  readings  cannot 
be  reduced  to  any  of  the  above-named  classes,  but  enough  has 

a  2 
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been  said  to  afford  the  student  a  general  notion  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  subject ^  It  may  be  reasonably  thought 
that  a  portion  of  these  variations,  and  those  among  the  most 
considerable,  had  their  origin  in  a  cause  which  must  have 
operated  at  least  as  much  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  the 
changes  graclually  introduced  after  publication  by  the  authors 
themselves  into  the  various  copies  yet  within  their  reach.  Such 
revised  copies  would  circulate  independently  of  those  issued 
previously,  and  now  beyond  the  writer's  control ;  and  thus  be- 
coming the  parents  of  a  new  family  of  copies,  would  originate 
and  keep  up  diversities  from  the  first  edition,  without  any  fault 
on  the  part  of  transcribers*.  It  is  thus  perhaps  we  may  best 
account  for  the  omission  or  insertion  of  whole  paragraphs  or 
verses  in  manuscripts  of  a  certain  class  [see  above  (1),  (2),  (3)]; 
or,  in  cases  where  the  work  was  in  much  request,  for  those 
minute  touches  and  trifling  improvements  in  words,  in  construc- 
tion, in  tone,  or  in  the  mere  colouring  of  the  style  [(5),  (11), 
(12)],  which  few  authors  can  help  attempting,  when  engaged  on 
revising  their  favourite  compositions.     Even  in  the  Old  Testa- 

^  My  departed  friend,  Dr  Tregelles,  to  whose  persevering  labours  in  sacred 
criticism  I  am  anxious,  once  for  all,  to  express  my  deepest  obligations,  ranged 
various  readings  under  three  general  heads: — substitutions;  additums;  omis- 
sions, Mr  C.  E.  Hammond,  in  his  scholarlike  little  work,  "Outlines  of  Textual 
Criticism  applied  to  the  N.  T.,  1876,  2nd  edition,*'  divides  their  possible  sources 
into  Unconscious  or  unintentional  errors,  (1)  of  sight;  (2)  of  hearing;  (3)  of 
memory:  and  those  that  are  Conscious  or  intentional,  viz.  (4)  incorporation  of 
marginal  glosses;  (5)  corrections  of  harsh  or  unusual  forms  of  words,  or  ex- 
pressions ;  (6)  alterations  in  the  text  to  produce  supposed  harmony  with  another 
passage,  to  complete  a  quotation,  or  to  clear  up  a  presumed  difficulty ;  (7)  Litur- 
gical insertions.  While  he  enumerates  (8)  alterations  for  dogmatic  reasons,  he 
adds  that  **  there  appears  to  be  no  strong  ground  for  the  suggestion  *'  that  any 
such  exist  {Hammond^  p.  17).  Professor  Roberts  (**  Words  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment" by  Drs  Milligan  and  Roberts,  1873)  comprehends  several  of  the  foregoing 
divisions  under  one  head:  **  Again  and  again  has  a  word  or  phrase  been  slipped 
in  by  the  transcriber  which  had  no  existence  in  his  copy,  but  which  was  due  to 
the  working  of  his  own  mind  on  the  subject  before  him.*'  His  examples  are 
(pxcroi  inserted  in  Matth.  xxv.  6;  IBovca  in  Luke  i.  29;  inrip  iifiwf  in  Bom.  viii. 
26  (Part  i.  Chap.  i.  pp.  6,  6). 

^  This  source  of  variations,  though  not  easily  discriminated  from  others, 
must  have  suggested  itself  to  many  minds,  and  is  well  touched  upon  by  the 
late  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  '^Histoiy  of  the  Transmission  of  Antient  Books  to 
modem  times,'*  1827,  p.  24.  So  Dr  Hort,  when  perplexed  by  some  of  the 
textual  problems  which  he  fails  to  solve,  throws  out  as  an  hypothesis  not  in 
itself  without  plausibility,  the  notion  of  "  a  first  and  a  second  edition  of  the 
Gospels,  both  conceivably  apostolic  "  (Gr.  Test,  Introduction,  p.  177). 
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ment,  the  song  of  David  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  is  evidently  an  early 
draft  of  the  more  finished  composition,  Fs.  xviii.  Traces  of  the 
writer  s  euros  secundm  may  possibly  be  found  in  John  v.  3,  4 ; 
viL  5S — ^viiL  11  (see  Chap,  ix);  xiii.  26;  Acts  xx.  4, 15;  xxiv.6 — 8. 
To  this  list  some  caitics  feel  disposed  to  add  portions  of  Luke 
xxL — xxiv. 

12.  The  fullest  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
hitherto  published  contains  but  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  whole  mass  of  variations  already  known ;  as  a  rule,  the 
editors  neglect,  and  rightly  neglect,  mere  errors  of  transcription. 
Such  things  must  be  recorded  for  several  reasons,  but  neither 
they,  nor  real  various  readings  that  are  slenderly  supported,  can 
produce  any  effect  in  the  task  of  amending  or  restoring  the 
sacred  text.  Those  who  wish  to  see  for  themselves  how  far  the 
common  printed  editions  of  what  is  called  the  "  textus  receptus" 
differ  from  the  judgment  of  the  most  recent  critics,  may 
refer  if  they  please  to  the  small  Qreek  Testament  published  in 
the  series  of  "Cambridge  Greek  and  Latin  Texts*,"  which 
exhibits  in  a  thicker  type  all  words  and  clauses  wherein  Robert 
Stephen's  edition  of  1550  (which  is  taken  as  a  convenient 
standard)  differs  from  the  other  chief  modifications  of  the  textus 
receptus  (viz.  Beza's  1565  and  Elzevirs*  1624),  as  also  from  the 
revised  texts  of  Lachmann  1842 — 50,  of  Tischendorf  1865 — 72, 
and  of  Tregelles  1857 — 72.  The  student  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  estimate  for  himself  the  limits  within  which  the  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament  may  be  regarded  as  still  open  to  discussion, 
and  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  questions  on  which  the 
theologian  is  bound  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion. 

13.  The  work  that  lies  before  us  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  distinct  parts. 

I.  A  description  of  the  sources  from  which  various  readings 
are  derived  (or  of  their  external  evidence),  comprising 

(a)     Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  or  of  por- 
tions thereof  (Chapter  ii). 

1  "NoTimi  Testamentom  Teztds  Stephanici  a.  d.  1550...oarante  F.  H.  A. 
BcriTener.  Cantabr.  1877,  Editio  auctior  et  emendatior,"  12mo.  A  new  edition, 
now  in  preparation,  will  include  the  variations  adopted  by  the  Beyisers  of  the 
English  New  Testament,  and  those  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  Drs  Hort  and 
Westcott,  both  published  on  or  about  May  17,  18dl« 
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(6)  Ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament  in  various 
languages  (Chapter  iii). 

(c)  Citations  from  the  Greek  Testament  or  its  versions 

made  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  especially  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  (Chapter  iv). 

(d)  Early  printed  or  later  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 

Testament  (Chapter  v). 

II.  A  discussion  of  the  principles  on  which  external 
evidence  should  be  applied  to  the  recension  of  the  sacred  volume, 
embracing 

(a)  The  laws  of  internal  evidence,  and  the  limits  of 
their  legitimate  use  (Chapter  vi). 

(6)  The  history  of  the  text  and  of  the  principal  schemes 
which  have  been  proposed  for  restoring  it  to  its 
primitive  state,  including  recent  views  of  Compa- 
rative Criticism  (Chapter  vii). 

(c)  Considerations  derived  from  the  peculiar  character 
and  grammatical  form  of  the  dialect  of  the  Greek 
Testament  (Chapter  vin). 

III.  The  application  of  the  foregoing  materials  and  princi- 
ples to  the  investigation  of  the  true  reading  in  the  chief  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  on  which  authorities  are  at  variance 
(Chapter  ix). 

It  will  be  found  desirable  to  read  the  following  pages  in  the 
order  wherein  tliey  stand,  although  the  last  two  sections  of 
Chap.  IL  and  some  portions  elsewhere  (indicated  by  being 
printed  like  them  in  smaller  type)  are  obviously  intended  chiefly 
for  reference. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON    THE    GREEK    MANUSCRIPTS    OP   THE    NEW 

TESTAMENT. 


AS  the  extant  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
supply  both  the  most  copious  and  the  purest  sources  of 
Textual  Criticism,  we  propose  to  present  to  the  reader  some 
account  of  their  peculiarities  in  regard  to  material,  form,  style  of 
writing,  date  and  contents,  before  we  enter  into  details  respecting 
individual  copies,  under  the  several  subdivisions  to  which  it  is 
usual  to  refer  them. 

Section  I. 

On  the  general  character  of  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek 

Testament, 

1.  The  subject  of  the  present  section  has  been  systemati- 
cally discussed  in  the  "  Palaeographia  Graeca"  (Paris,  1708, 
folio)  of  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  [1655 — 1741*],  the  most  illus- 
trious member  of  the  learned  Society  of  the  Benedictines  of  St 
Maur.  This  truly  great  work,  although  its  materials  are  rather  too 
exclusively  drawn  from  manuscripts  deposited  in  French  libraries, 
and  its  many  illustrative/ammt'/e^  are  somewhat  rudely  engraved, 
still  remains  our  best  authority  on  all  points  relating  to  Greek 
manuscripts,  even  after  more  recent  discoveries,  especially  among 
the  papyri  of  Egypt  and  Herculaneum,  have  necessarily  modi- 
fied not  a  few  of  its  statements.  The  four  splendid  volumes  of 
M.  J,  B*  Silvestre's  "  Pal^ographie  Universelle"  (Paris,  1839, 
&c.  folio)  afford  us  no  less  than  forty-one  coloured  specimens  of 

1  In  this  manner  we  propose  to  indicate  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
the  person  whose  name  immediately  precedes. 
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the  Greek  writing  of  various  ages,  sumptuously  executed;  though 
the  accompanying  letter-press  descriptions,  by  F.  and  A.  Cham- 
poUion  Fils,  seem  in  this  branch  of  the  subject  a  little  dis- 
appointing; nor  are  the  valuable  notes  appended  to  his  translation 
of  their  work  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden  (London,  2  vols.  1850, 
8vo)  sufficiently  numerous  or  elaborate  to  supply  the  Champol- 
lions'  defects.  Much,  however,  may  also  be  learnt  firom  the 
'' Herculanensium  voluminum  quae  supersunt"  (Naples,  10  tom. 
1793 — 1850,  foL);  from  Mr  Babington*s  three  volumes  of  papyrus 
fragments  of  Hyperides,  respectively  published  in  1850,  1853 
and  1858 ;  and  especially  from  the  Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf  s 
editions  of  the  Codices  Ephraemi  (1843),  Friderico-xVugustanus 
(1846),  Claromontanus  (1852),  Sinaiticus  (1862),  Vaticanus 
(1867),  and  those  other  like  publications  (e.g.  Monumenta  sacra 
inedita  1846^1871,  and  Anecdota  sacra  et  profana  1855)  which 
have  rendered  his  name  perhaps  the  very  highest  among  scholars 
in  this  department  of  sacred  literature.  What  I  have  been  able 
to  add  from  my  own  observation,  has  been  gathered  from  the 
study  of  Biblical  manuscripts  now  in  England. 

2.  Stone,  wood,  tablets  covered  with  wax,  the  bark  of 
trees,  the  dressed  skins  of  animals,  the  reed  papyrus,  paper 
made  of  cotton  or  linen,  are  the '  chief  materials  on  which 
writing  has  been  impressed  at  difiFerent  periods  and  stages  of 
civilisation.  Common  leather  also  was  occasionally  used  in 
Egypt  and  the  East,  but  perhaps  not  before  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
now  existing  are  composed  of  vellum  or  parchment  {mem- 
brana),  the  term  vellum  being  strictly  applied  to  the  delicate 
skins  of  very  young  calves,  and  parchment  to  the  integuments 
of  sheep  and  goats.  The  word  parchment  seems  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  charta  pergamena,  a  name  first  given  to  skins  prepared 
by  some  improved  process  for  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
about  B.C.  150.  In  judging  of  the  date  of  a  manuscript  on  skins, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  material,  the  oldest 
being  almost  invariably  written  on  the  thinnest  and  whitest 
vellum  that  could  be  procured ;  while  manuscripts  of  later  ages, 
being  usually  composed  of  parchment,  are  thick,  discoloured, 
and  coarsely  grained.  Thus  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  of  the 
fourth  century  is  made  of  the   finest  skins  of  antelopes,  the 
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leaves  being  so  large,  that  a  single  animal  would  furnish  only  two 
(Tischendorf,  Cod.  Frid.- August.  Prolegomena,  §  1).  Itscontem- 
porajy,  the  far-famed  Codex  Yaticanus,  challenges  universal  ad- 
miration for  the  beauty  of  its  vellum :  every  visitor  at  the  British 
Maseum  can  observe  the  excellence  of  that  of  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus  of  the  fifth  century :  that  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus  of 
the  sixth  century  is  even  more  remai*kable:  the  material  of  those 
purple-dyed  fragments  of  the  Gospels  which  Tischendorf  denomi- 
nates N,  also  of  the  sixth  century,  is  so  subtle  and  delicate,  that 
some  persons  have  mistaken  the  leaves  preserved  in  England 
(Brit  Mus.  Cotton,  Titus  C  xv)  for  Egyptiiin  papyrus.     Paper 
made  of  cotton  [charta  bombycina,  called  also  charta  Damaacena 
from  its  place  of  manufacture)  may  have  been  fabricated  in  the 
ninth  ^  or  tenth  century,  and  linen  paper  (charta  proper)  as  early 
as  the  twelfth;  but  they  were  seldom  used  for  Biblical  manu- 
scripts sooner  than  the  thirteenth,  and  had  not  entirely  displaced 
parchment  at  the  era  of  the  invention  of  printing,  about  A.D. 
1450.     Cotton  paper  is  for  the  most  part  easily  distinguished 
from  linen  by  its  roughness  and  coarse  fibre ;  some  of  the  early 
linen  paper,  both  glazed  and  unglazed,  is  of  a  very  fine  texture, 
though  perhaps  a  little  too  stout  and  crisp  for  convenient  use. 
Lost  portions  of  parchment  or  vellum  manuscripts  are  often 
supplied  in  paper  by  some  later  hand ;  but  the  Codex  Leices- 
trensis  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  unique   in   this  respect, 
being  composed  of  a  mixture  of  inferior  vellum  and  worse  paper, 
regularly  arranged  in  the   proportion   of   two   parchment   to 
three  paper  leaves,  recurring  alternately  throughout  the  whole 
volume. 

3.  Although  parchment  was  in  occasional,  if  not  familiar, 
use  at  the  period  when  the  New  Testament  was  written  (rd 
fii0\ia,  fioKiirra  rci?  fi€fifipdva<:,  2  Tim.  iv.  13),  yet  the  cheaper 
and  more  perishable  papyrus  of  Egypt  was  chiefly  employed  for 
ordinary  purposes,  and  was  probably  what  is  meant  by  ^^apriy? 
in  2  John  ver.  12,  by  charta  in  2  Esdr.  xv.  2 ;  Tobit  vii.  14  (Old 
Latin  version).  This  vegetable  production  had  been  long  used 
for  literary  purposes  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (B.C.  440),  and  that 

^  Tiflohendorf  (Notitia  Godicis  Sinaitici,  p.  54)  carried  to  St  Peteraburg  a 
fragment  of  a  Lectionary  which  cannot  weU  be  assigned  to  a  later  date  than  the 
ninth  eentuy,  among  whose  parchment  leaves  are  inserted  two  of  cotton  paper, 
manifestly  written  on  by  the  original  scribe. 
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not  only  in  Egypt  (Herod.  Hist.  il.  100)  but  elsewhere,  for  he 
expressly  states  that  the  lonians,  for  lack  of  byblus\  had  been 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep 
(v.  58).  We  find  a  minute,  if  not  a  very  clear,  description  of 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  papyrus  for  the  scribe  in  the  works 
of  the  elder  Hiny  (Hist.  Nat.  1.  xiii,  a  11,  12).  Its  frail  and 
brittle  quality  has  no  doubt  caused  us  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
choicest  treasures  of  ancient  literature;  the  papyri  which  yet 
survive  in  the  museums  of  Europe  owe  their  preservation  to  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  having  been  buried  in  the  tombs  of 
the  Thebais,  or  beneath  the  wreck  of  Herculaneum.  As  we 
before  intimated^  no  existing  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament 
is  written  on  papyrus*,  sor  can  the  earKest  we  possess  on  vellum 
be  dated  much  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

4.  We  have  some  grounds  for  suspecting  that  papyrus  was 
not  over  plentiful  even  in  the  best  times  of  the  Roman  dominion ; 
its  manufacture  ceased  altogether  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Mohammedans  (a.d.  638).  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that 
vellum  (especially  that  fine  sort  by  praiseworthy  custom  re- 
quired for  copies  of  Holy  Scripture)  could  never  have  been 
otherwise  than  scarce  and  dear.  Hence  arose,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  Christian  era,  the  practice  and  almost  the  neces- 
sity of  erasing  ancient  writing  from  skins,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  works  in  which  the  living  generation  felt  more  in- 
terest, especially  when  clean  vellum  failed  the  scribe  towards  the 
end  of  his  task.  This  process  of  destruction,  however,  was 
seldom  so  fully  carried  out,  but  that  the  strokes  of  the  elder 
hand  might  still  be  traced,  more  or  less'  completely,  under  the 
more  modern  writing.  Such  manuscripts  are  called  codices 
rescripti  or  palimpsests  (iraXlii-^(rra^)y  and  several  of  the  most 

^  HerodotuB  calls  the  whole  plant  hylius  (ii.  92),  but  Theophrastus  (Hist. 
Plant.  IT.  9)  papyrus,  reserving  the  term  pipXot  for  the  liber,  the  inner  rind,  from 
which  alone  the  writing  material  was  fabricated. 

'  The  author  of  these  pages  has  fully  stated  in  the  ChrUtian  Remembrancer 
for  July  1863  his  reasons  for  regarding  as  a  manifest  forgery  the  fragments  of 
St  Matthew's  Gospel  written  on  papyrus  and  dated  in  the  fifteenth  year  after  the 
Lord's  Ascension,  which  were  published  in  facsimile  by  Constantine  Simonides 
in  1862,  from  originals  in  "the  Egyptian  Museum  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq. 
of  Liverpool." 

*  **Nam,  quod  in  palimpsesto,  laudo  equidem  parcimoniam.*^  Cicero,  Ad 
Diversos,  vu.  IS. 
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precious  monuments  of  sdcred  learning  are  of  this  description. 
The  Codex  Ephraemi  at  Paris  contains  large  fragments  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  under  the  later  Greek  works  of 
St  Ephraem  the  Syrian:  and  the  Codex  Nitriensis,  more  recently 
disinterred  from  a  monastery  in  the  Egyptian  desert  and  brought 
to  the  British  Museum,  comprises  a  portion  of  St  Luke's  Gospel, 
nearly  obliterated,  and  covered  over  by  a  Syriac  treatise  of 
Severus  of  Antioch  against  Grammaticus,  comparatively  of  no 
value  whatever.  It  will  be  easily  believed  that  the  collating  or 
transcribing  of  palimpsests  has  cost  much  toil  and  patience  to 
those  whose  loving  zeal  has  led  them  to  the  attempt:  and  after 
all  the  true  readings  will  be  sometimes  (not  often)  rather  uncer- 
tain, even  though  chemical  mixtures  (such  as  prussiate  of  potash 
or  the  tinctura  Giobertina)  have  recently  been  applied  with, 
much  success  to  restore  the  faded  lines  and  letters  of  these  vene- 
rable records. 

5.  We  need  say  but  little  of  a  practice  which  St  Jerome* 
and  others  speak  of  as  prevalent  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
centuiy,  that  of  dyeing  the  vellum  purple,  and  of  stamping 
rather  than  writing  the  letters  in  silver  and  gold.  The  Cotton 
fragment  of  the  Gospels,  mentioned  above  (p.  23),  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  copies  of  this  kind,  as  is  the  newly  discovered 
Codex  Rossanensis,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  great  Dublin 
palimpsest  of  St  Matthew  owes  its  present  wretched  discolora- 
tion to  some  such  dye.  But,  as  Davidson  sensibly  observes,  "the 
value  of  a  manuscript  does  not  depend  on  such  things"  {Biblical 
Criticism,  vol.  II.  p.  2G4).  We  care  for  them  only  as  they  serve 
to  indicate  the  reverence  paid  to  the  Scriptures  by  men  of  old. 
The  style,  however,  of  the  pictures,  illustrations,  arabesques  and 
initial  ornaments  that  prevail  in  later  copies  from  the  eighth 
century  downwards,  whose  colours  and  gilding  are  sometimes  as 
fresh  and  bright  as  if  laid  on  but  yesterday,  will  not  only  interest 
the  student  by  tending  to  throw  light  on  mediaeval  art  and  habits 
and  modes  of  thought,  but  will  often  fix  the  date  of  the  books  which 
contain  them  vdth  a  precision  otherwise  quite  beyond  our  reach. 

6.  The  ink  used  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  has 
unfortunately  for  the  most  part  turned  red  or  brown,  or  become 

1  "Habeant  qui  volant  yeteres  libros,  vel  in  membranis  porpnreis  anro 
argentoqne  descriptos.*'  Praef.  in  Job.  "Inficiontor  membranaB  colore  pur- 
imieo,  aamm  liqaescit  in  litteras."    Epist.  ad  Eustoclilum. 
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very  pale,  or  peeled  off,  or  has  eaten  through  the  vellum ;  so  that 
in  many  cases  (as  in  the  Codex  Yaticanus  itself)  a  later  hand  has 
ruthlessly  retraced  the  letters,  and  given  a  false  semblance  of 
coarseness  or  carelessness  to  the  original  writing.  In  such  in- 
stances a  few  passages  will  usually  remain  untouched,  just  as  the 
first  scribe  left  them,  and  from  the  study  of  these  a  right  notion 
can  be  formed  of  the  primitive  condition  of  the  rest :  see,  for 
example,  the  two  facsimile  plates  (63,  64)  of  the  Coislin  MS. 
(H)  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  in  Silvestre's  Pal^ographie  Universelle. 
From  the  seventh  century  downwards  it  is  said  that  the  ingre- 
dients of  ink  have  but  little  changed.  The  base  has  been  soot, 
or  lamp-black  made  of  burnt  shavings  of  ivory,  mixed  with  wine 
lees  or  gum,  and  subsequently  with  sepia  or  alum.  Vitriol  and 
gall-nuts  are  now  added,  the  mineral  serving  to  fix  the  vegetable 
ingredients.  In  many  manuscripts  of  about  the  twelfth  century 
(e.g.  Gonville  and  Caius  MS.,  59  of  the  Gospels)  we  observe 
what  seems  to  be,  and  very  well  may  be,  the  Indian  ink  of 
commerce,  still  preserving  a  beautiful  jet  black  on  the  inner  and 
smoother  side  of  the  parchment,  and  washed  out  rather  than 
erased,  whenever  corrections  were  desired.  This  last  practice 
was  resorted  to  even  in  Codex  Bezse.  The  coloured  inks  (red, 
green,  blue  or  purple)  are  often  quite  brilliant  to  this  day: 
the  four  red  lines  which  stand  at  the  head  of  each  column  of 
the  first  page  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  are  far  more  legible 
than  the  portions  in  black  ink  below  them,  yet  are  undoubtedly 
written  by  the  same  hand. 

7.  While  papyrus  (x^P*"/?)  remained  in  common  use,  the 
chief  instrument  employed  was  probably  a  reed  {KaXa/io^, 
3  John  ver.  13),  such  as  are  common  in  the  East  at  present : 
a  few  existing  manuscripts  (e.g.  the  Codd.  Leicestrensis  and 
Lambeth  1350)  appear  to  have  been  thus  written.  Yet  the 
firmness  and  regularity  of  the  strokes,  which  often  remain  im- 
pressed on  the  vellum  or  paper  after  the  ink  has  utterly  gone, 
prove  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  metal  pen  (stylus), 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  fiat  point,  was  preferred.  We  must 
add  to  our  list  of  writing  materials  a  bodkin  or  needle  (acus)^ 
by  means  of  which  and  a  ruler  the  blank  leaf  was  carefully 
divided  into  columns  and  lines,  whose  regularity  much  enhances 
the  beauty  of  our  best  copies.    The  vestiges  of  such  points  and 
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marks  may  yet  be  seen  deeply  indented  on  the  surface  of  nearly 
all  manuscripts,  those  on  one  side  of  each  leaf  being  usually 
sufficiently  visible  to  guide  the  scribe  when  he  came  to  write  on 
the  reverse. 

8.  Little  needs  be  said  respecting  the  form  of  manuscripts, 
which  in  this  particular  much  resemble  printed  books.  A  few 
are  in  large  folio ;  the  greater  part  in  small  folio  or  quarto,  the 
prevailing  shape  being  a  quarto  whose  height  but  little  exceeds 
its  breadth ;  some  are  in  octavo,  a  not  inconsiderable  number 
smaller  still.  In  some  copies  the  sheets  have  marks  in  the 
lower  margin  of  their  first  or  last  pages,  like  the  signatures  of 
a  modern  volume,  the  folio  at  intervals  of  four,  the  quarto  at 
intervals  of  eight  leaves  \  as  in  the  Codex  Bezse  of  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  (D),  and  the  Codex  Augiensis  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  (F). 
Not  to  speak  at  present  of  those  manuscripts  which  have  a 
Latin  translation  in  a  column  parallel  to  the  Greek,  as  the 
Codex  Bezae,  the  Codex  Laudianus  of  the  Acts,  and  the  Codices 
Ciaromontanus  and  Augiensis  of  St  Paul,  many  copies  of  every 
age  have  two  Greek  columns  on  each  page ;  of  these  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  is  the  oldest :  the  Codex  Yaticanus  has  three 
columns  on  a  page,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  four.  The  unique 
arrangement*  of  these  last  two  has  been  urged  as  an  argument 

^  Easebius  Bent  to  Constantine's  nev  city  (Enseb.  Yit.  Const.  Lib.  iv.)  xev- 
T^orra  ffufwrta  iw  Si^eptut  (c.  36)... ^y  xoXirreXwf  'fyricrjfuvoit  rei^eerc  rpurirh,  koX 
rcr/Murcra  (c  37):  on  which  last  words  Valesius  notes,  "Codices  enim  membra- 
naeei  ferd  per  qnatemiones  digerebantnr,  hoc  est  quatnor  folia  simnl  compacta, 
lit  temiones  tria  snnt  folia  simnl  compacta.  £t  qnatemiones  qnidem  sedeoim 
habebant  paginas,  temiones  vero  dnodenas." 

3  The  manuscript  in  fonr  columns  is  quite  unique,  but,  besides  the  Cod.  Yati- 
canus, the  Yatican  Dio  Cassius,  the  Milan  fragment  of  Genesis,  and  two  copies 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  at  Nablous  described  by  Tischendorf  (Cod.  Frid.- 
Aug.  Froleg.  §  11)  axe  arranged  in  three  columns.  Tischendorf  has  more  recently 
discovered  a  similar  arrangement  in  two  palimpsest  leaves  of  Wisdom  and 
EodesiasticuB  from  which  he  gives  extracts  (Not.  Cod.  Sinait.  p.  49);  in  a 
Latin  fragment  of  the  Pentateuch,  seen  by  him  at  Lyons  in  1843 ;  in  a  Greek 
Evangelistarium  of  the  eighth  century,  and  a  Patristic  manuscript  at  Patmos  of 
the  ninth  (ibid.  p.  10);  so  that  the  argument  drawn  from  the  triple  columns 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  He  adds  also  a  Turin  copy  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
in  Greek  (Pasinns,  Catalogue,  1749),  and  a  Nitrian  Syriao  codex  in  the  British 
Moaeom  '*qnem  circa  finem  quart!  saeculi  scriptum  esse  subscriptio  testatur*' 
(Konnm.  sacra  inedita,  Yol«  i.  Proleg.  p.  xxxxi).  To  this  not  slender  list 
Hr  E.  Maude  Thompson  enables  us  to  annex  B.  M.  Addit.  24142,  a  Flemish 
Latin  Bible  of  the  eleventh  century.     The  late  Lord  Ashburaham  in  ISC^ 
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for  their  higher  antiquity,  as  if  they  were  designed  to  imitate 
rolled  books,  whose  several  skins  or  leaves  were  fastened 
together  lengthwise,  so  that  their  contents  always  appeared  in 
parallel  columns ;  they  were  kept  in  scrolls  which  were  unrolled 
at  one  end  for  reading,  and  when  read  rolled  up  at  the  other. 
This  fashion  prevails  in  the  papyrus  fragments  yet  remaining, 
and  in  the  most  venerated  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  preserved 
in  Jewish  synagogues. 

9.  We  now  approach  a  more  important  question,  the  style 
of  writing  adopted  in  manuscripts,  and  the  shapes  of  the  several 
letters.  These  varied  widely  in  different  ages,  and  form  the 
simplest  and  surest  criteria  for  approximating  to  the  date  of  the 
documents  themselves.  It  will  prove  convenient  to  abide  by 
the  usual  division  of  Greek  characters  into  uncial^  and  cursive; 
uncial  manuscripts  being  written  in  what  have  since  been 
regarded  as  capital  letters,  formed  separately,  having  no  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  (in  the  earlier  specimens)  without 
any  space  between  the  words,  the  marks  of  punctuation  being 
few :  the  cursive  or  running  hand  comprising  letters  more  easily 
and  rapidly  made,  those  in  the  same  word  being  usually  joined 
together,  with  a  complete  system  of  punctuation  not  widely 
removed  from  that  of  printed  books.  Speaking  generally,  and 
limiting  our  statement  to  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, uncial  letters  prevailed  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth,  or 
(in  the  case  of  liturgical  books)  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century ; 
cursive  letters  were  employed  as  early  as  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century,  and  continued  in  use  until  the  invention  of  printing 
superseded  the  humble  labours  of  the  scribe. 

But  besides  the  broad  and  palpable  distinction  between 
uncial  and  cursive  letters,  persons  who  have  had  much  experience 
in  the  study  of  manuscripts  are  able  to  distinguish  those  of  either 

printed  his  Old  Latin  fragments  of  Leyiticus  and  NnmberB,  also  in  three 
columns,  with  a  faeiimile  page ;  and  the  famous  Utrecht  Psalter,  assigned  by 
some  to  the  sixth  oentniy,  by  others  to  the  ninth  or  tenth,  is  written  with 
three  columns  on  a  page,  although  it  bears  marks  of  having  been  transcribed 
from  an  archetype  which  contained  only  two. 

^  "  Uncialibus,  ut  vulgo  aiunt,  Uteris,  onera  magis  ezarata,  quam  oodioes,** 
Hieronymi  Prfef.  in  Job.  From  this  passage  the  term  uncial  seems  to  be  derived, 
uneia  (an  inch)  referring  to  the  size  of  the  characters.  Yet  the  conjectural  reading 
*Hnitialibu8"  will  most  approve  itself  to  those  who  are  fakniliar  with  the  small 
Latin  writing  of  the  middle  ages,  in  ^hi:h,t  is  undotted,  and  c  much  like  f. 
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class  from  one  another  in  respect  of  style  and  character ;  so  that 
the  exact  period  at  which  each  was  written  can  be  determined 
within  certain  inconsiderable  limits.  After  the  tenth  century 
many  manuscripts  bear  dates,  and  such  become  standards  to 
which  we  can  refer  others  resembling  them  which  are  undated. 
But  since  the  earliest  dated  Biblical  manuscript  yet  discovered 
(Vatican.  35-4  or  S  of  the  Gk)spel8)  was  written  A.D.  949,  we 
must  resort  to  other  means  for  estimating  the  age  of  more  vener- 
able, and  therefore  more  important,  copies.  By  studying  the  style 
and  shape  of  the  letters  on  Qreek  inscriptions,  Montfaucon  was 
led  to  conclude  that  the  more  simple,  upright,  and  regular  the  form 
of  uncial  letters;  the  less  flourish  or  ornament  they  exhibit;  the 
nearer  their  breadth  is  equal  to  their  height ;  so  much  the  more 
ancient  they  ought  to  be  considered.  These  results  have  been 
signally  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  Greek  papyri 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  which  vary  in  age  from  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era  to  the  third  century  after  that  epoch ; 
and  yet  further  from  numerous  fragments^  of  Philodemus,  of 
Epicurus,  and  other  philosophers,  which  were  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum  in  A.D.  79.  The  evidence  of  these  papyri, 
indeed,  is  even  more  weighty  than  that  of  inscriptions,  inas- 
much as  workers  in  stone  were  often  compelled  to  prefer  straight 
lines,  as  better  adapted  to  the  hardness  of  their  material,  where 
writings  on  papyrus  or  vellum  would  naturally  flow  into  curves. 

10.  While  we  freely  grant  that  a  certain  tact,  the  fruit  of 
study  and  minute  observation,  can  alone  make  us  capable  of 
forming  a  trustworthy  opinion  on  the  age  of  manuscripts;  it  is 
worth  while  to  point  out  the  principles  on  which  a  true  judg- 
ment must  be  grounded^  and  to  submit  to  the  reader  a  few 
leading  facts,  which  his  own  research  may  hereafter  enable  him 
to  apply  and  to  extend. 

The  first  three  plates  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume 
represent  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  found  in  the  seven  following 
monuments : 

(1)  The  celebrated  Bosetta  stone,  discovered  near  that  place 
during  the  French  occupation  of  Egypt  in  1799,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  most  important  inscription,  which  in  the 
hands  of  Toung  and  Champollion  has  proved  the  key  to  the 
mysteries  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  records  events  of  no  in- 
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trinsic  consequence  that  occurred  B.c.  196,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Y.  Epiphanes,  It  is  written  in  the  three  several  forms 
of  hieroglyphics,  of  the  demotic  or  common  characters  of  the 
country,  and  of  Greek  uncials,  which  last  may  represent  the 
lapidary  style  of  the  second  century  before  our  era.  The 
words  are  undivided,  without  breathings,  accents,  or  marks  of 
punctuation,  and  the  uncial  letters  (excepting  H  for  zeta)  ap- 
proach very  nearly  to  our  modem  capital  type.  In  shape  they 
are  simple,  perhaps  a  little  rude ;  rather  square  than  oblong : 
and  as  the  carver  on  this  hard  black  stone  was  obliged  to 
avoid  curve  lines  whenever  he  could,  the  forms  of  E,  H  and  S 
differ  considerably  from  the  specimens  we  shall  produce  from 
documents  described  on  soft  materials.     Plate  I.  No.  I. 

(2)  The  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus  of  the  fourth  century, 
published  in  lithographed  facsimile  in  1846,  contains  on  43 
leaves  fragments  of  the  Septuagint  version,  chiefly  from 
1  Chronicles  and  Jeremiah,  with  Nehemiah  and  Esther  complete, 
in  oblong  folio,  with  four  columns  on  each  page.  The  plates  are 
so  carefully  executed  that  the  very  form  of  the  ancient  letters 
and  the  colour  of  the  ink  are  represented  to  us  by  Tischendorf, 
who  discovered  it  in  the  East.  In  1859  the  same  indefatigable 
scholar  brought  to  Europe  the  remainder  of  this  manuscript, 
which  seems  as  old  as  the  fourth  century,  anterior  (as  he  thinks) 
to  the  Codex  Vaticanus  itself,  and  published  it  in  1862,  in  fac- 
simile type  cast  for  the  purpose,  4  tom.,  with  twenty  pages 
lithographed  or  photographed,  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  to  whom  the  original  had  been  pre- 
sented. This  book,  which  Tischendorf  calls  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
contains,  besides  much  more  of  the  Septuagint,  the  whole  Ne^o 
Testament  with  Barnabas' Epistle  and  Hermas'  Shepherd  annexed. 
As  a  kind  of  avant-caurier  to  his  great  work  he  had  previously 
put  forth  a  tract  entitled  "  Notitia  Editionis  Codicis  Bibliorum 
Sinaitici  Auspiciis  Imperatoris  Alexandri  IL  susceptce"  (Leipsic, 
1860).  Of  this  most  valuable  manuscript  a  complete  account 
will  be  given  in  the  opening  of  the  next  section  of  this  chapter, 
under  the  appellation  of  Aleph  (K)>  assigned  to  it  by  Tischendorf, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  right  as  its  discoverer.     Plate  I.  No.  2. 

(3)  Codex  Alexandrinus  of  the  fifth  century  (A).    Plate  L 

No.  3. 
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^1 


tJ  j  (4)    Codex  Purpureus  Cotton. :  N  of  the  Qospels 
(5)     Codex  Nitriensis  Eescriptus,  R  of  the  Gospels 


of  the 

sixth 

century 


d  j  (6)     Codex  Dublinensis  Bescriptus,  Z  of  the  Gospels 
^  \  (7)     Evangelistariun)  Harleian.  5598^  dcUed  A.D.  995. 

These  manuscripts  also  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  sections  of  this  chapter.  At  present  we  wish  to  compare 
them  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  tracing,  as  closely  as  we 
may,  the  different  styles  and  fashions  of  uncial  letters  which 
prevailed  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  varying  appearance  of  cursive  manuscripts 
cannot  so  well  be  seen  by  exhibiting  their  alphabets,  for  since 
each  letter  is  for  the  most  part  joined  to  the  others  in  the 
same  word,  connected  passages  alone  will  afford  us  a  correct 
notion  of  their  character  and  general  features.  For  the  moment 
we  are  considering  the  uncials  only. 

If  the  Rosetta  stone,  by  its  necessary  avoiding  of  curve  lines, 
so  far  fails  to  give  us  a  correct  notion  of  the  manner  adopted  in 
common  writing,  it  resembles  our  earliest  uncials  at  least  in 
one  respect,  that  the  letters,  being  as  broad  as  they  are  high, 
are  all  capable  of  being  included  within  circumscribed  squares. 
Indeed,  yet  earlier  inscriptions  are  found  almost  totally  destitute 
of  curves,  even  O  and  0  being  represented  by  simple  squares, 
with  or  without  a  bisecting  horizontal  line  (see  theta,  p.  35)  \ 
The  Herculanean  papyri,  however,  (a  specimen  of  which  we 
have  given  in  Plate  IV.  No.  10),  are  much  better  suited  than 
inscriptions  can  be  for  comparison  with  our  earliest  copies  of 
Scripture*.  Nothing  can  well  be  conceived  more  elegant  than 
these  simply-formed  graceful  little  letters  (somewhat  diminished 
in  size  perhaps  by  the  effects  of  heat)  running  across  the 
volume,  39  lines  in  a  column,  without  capitals  or  breaks  be- 

^  The  Ck>tton  firagment  of  the  book  of  Genesis  of  the  fifth  century,  whose 
poor  ihriTeUed  remams  from  the  fire  of  1731  ore  stUl  preserred  in  the  British 
Maseam,  while  in  eommon  with  aU  other  mamucriptt  it  exhibits  the  round 
shapes  of  O  and  8,  substitates  a  lozenge  Q  for  the  circle  in  phiy  after  the  older 
fashion  (<^).  Phi  often  has  mnoh  the  same  shape  in  Codex  BezsB ;  e.  g.  Katth. 
ziii.  26,  Fol.  42  b,  L  13,  and  once  in  Codex  Z  (Matth.  xxi.  26,  PUte  xlyiii). 

*  Oar  facsimile  is  borrowed  from  the  Neapolitan  volomes,  but  Plate  67  in  the 
PaUographi^  UniverseUe  ^iXodij/xov  repi  fuownxyi  has  the  advantage  of  eoloun  for 
gtring  a  lively  idea  of  the  present  charred  appearance  of  these  papyri 
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tween  the  words.  There  are  scarcely  any  stops,  no  breathings, 
accents,  or  marks  of  any  kind ;  only  that  >,  <  or  >  are  now 
and  then  found  at  the  end  of  a  line,  to  fill  up  the  space,  or  to 
join  a  word  or  syllable  with  what  follows.  A  very  few  abbre- 
viations occur,  such  as  f^  in  the  first  line  of  our  specimen,'  taken 
from  Philodemus  Trepl  KaKt&v  (Hercul.  Volum.  Tom.  III.  Col. 
XX.  11.  6 — 15),  the  very  treatise  to  which  Tischendorf  compared 
his  Cod.  Friderico-Augustanus  (Prolog.  §  11).  The  papyri, 
buried  for  so  many  ages  from  A.D.  79  downwards,  may  probably 
be  a  century  older  still,  since  Philodemus  the  Epicurean  was 
the  contemporary  and  almost  the  friend  of  Cicero  \  Hence  from 
three  to  four  hundred  years  must  have  elapsed  betwixt  the  date 
of  the  Herculanean  rolls  and  that  of  our  earliest  Biblical  manu- 
scripts. Yet  the  fashion  of  writing  changed  but  little  during 
the  interval,  far  less  in  every  respect  than  in  the  four  centuries 
which  next  followed,  wherein  the  plain,  firm,  upright  and 
square  uncials  were  giving  place  to  the  compressed,  oblong, 
ornamented,  or  even  sloping  forms  which  predominate  from  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century  downwards.  While  advising  the  reader 
to  exercise  his  skill  on  facsimiles  of  entire  passages,  especially 
in  contrasting  the  lines  from  Philodemus  (No,  10)  with  those 
from  the  oldest  uncials  of  the  New  Testament  (Nos.  11 — 14 ; 
17;  18;  20;  24);  we  purpose  to  examine  the  several  alphabets 
(Nos.  1 — 7)  letter  by  letter,  pointing  out  to  the  student  those 
variations  in  shape  which  palaeographers  have  judged  the  safest 
criteria  of  their  relative  ages.  Alpha,  delta,  theta,  ad,  pi,  omega, 
are  among  the  best  tests  for  this  purpose. 

Alpha  is  not  often  found  in  its  present  familiar  shape,  except  in 
inscriptions,  where  the  cross  line  is  sometimes  broken  into  an  angle 
with  the  vertex  downwards  (/C^).  Even  on  the  Kosetta  stone  the  left 
limb  leans  against  the  upper  part  of  the  right  limb,  but  does  not 
form  an  angle  with  its  extremity,  while  the  cross  line,  springing  not 
far  from  the  bottom  of  the  left  limb,  ascends  to  meet  the  right  about 
half  way  down.  Modifications  of  this  form  may  be  seen  in  the 
Herculanean  rolls,  only  that  tbe  cross  line  more  nearly  approaches 
the  horizontal,  and  sometimes  is  almost  entirely  so.  The  Cod.  Frid.- 
August.'  does  not  vary  much  from  this  form,  but  the  three  gene- 

^  Cioero  de  Finibns,  Lib.  n.  a  85.  The  same  perBon  is  apparently  meant  in 
Orat.  in  Pisonem,  oo.  2S,  29. 

>  We  prefer  citing  God.  Frid.-Anga8t.,  beoanse  our  examples  have  been 
actually  taken  from  ita  exquifiitely  lithographed  pages;  but  the  facsimile  of  part 
of  a  page  from  Luke  xziy.  represented  in  Tischendorf  s  God.  Sinaiticus,  from 
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rating  lines  are  often  somewhat  curved.  In  other  books,  while  the 
right  limb  is  quite  straight,  the  left  and  cross  line  form  a  land  of  loop 
or  curve,  as  is  very  observable  in  the  Nitrian  fragment  B,  and  often 
in  Codd.  Alex.,  Ephraemi,  Bezae,  the  newly  discovered  Rossanensis, 
and  in  the  Vatican  more  frequently  still,  in  all  which  alpha  often 
approximates  to  the  shape  of  our  English  a.  And  this  curve  may  be 
regarded  <m  a  proof  of  antiquUy  ;  indeed  Tischendorf  (Proleg.  Cod. 
Sin.  p.  XXX.  1863)  considers  it  almost  peculiar  to  the  papyri  and  the 
Coptic  character.  Cod.  N  (which  is  more  recent  than  those  named 
above)  makes  the  two  lines  on  the  left  form  a  sharp  angle,  as 
do  the  Cotton  fragment  of  Genesis  (see  p.  31,  note  1)  and  Cod. 
Claromontanus,  Plate  xiv.  No.  41,  only  that  the  lines  which  contain 
the  angle  in  this  last  are  very  fine.  In  later  times,  as  the  letters 
grew  tall  and  narrow,  the  modem  type  of  A  became  more  marked, 
HS  in  the  first  letter  of  Arundel  547  (No.  16),  of  about  the  10th 
oentui*y,  though  the  form  and  thickness  seen  in  the  Cod  Claro- 
montanus continued  much  in  vogue  to  the  last.  Yet  alpha  even  in 
Cod.  Claromontanus  and  Cotton  Genesis  occasionally  passes  from  the 
angle  into  the  loop,  though  not  so  often  as  in  Cod.  A  and  its  com- 
panions. Cod.  Borgianus  (T),  early  in  the  fifth  century,  exaggerated 
this  loop  into  a  large  ellipse,  if  QioT^%fac8imUe  may  be  trusted.  In 
Cod.  Laudianus  E  of  the  Acts  and  Cureton's  palimpsest  Homer  too 
the  loop  is  very  decided,  the  Greek  and  Latin  €L  in  Laud.  (No.  25) 
being  alike.  Mark  also  its  form  in  the  papyrus  scrawl  No.  9  (from 
one  of  the  orations  of  Hyperides  edited  by  Mr  Babington),  which 
may  be  as  old  as  the  Bosetta  stone.  The  angular  shape  adopted  in 
Cod.  Z  (Nos.  6,  18)  is  iinsightly  enough,  and  (I  believe)  unique.  Mr 
Abbott,  however,  its  last  editor,  considers  the  true  shape  in  the 
manascript  less  stiff  than  the  engraved  plates  represent. 

Beta  varies  less  than  Alpha,  Originally  it  consisted  of  a  tall 
perpendicular  line,  on  the  right  side  of  which  four  straight  lines  are 
so  placed  as  to  form  two  triangles,  whereof  the  vertical  line  comprises 
the  bases,  while  a  small  portion  of  that  vertical  line  entirely  separates 
the  triangles  (^).  This  ungraceful  figure  was  modified  very  early, 
even  in  inscriptions.  On  the  Bosetta  stone  (No.  1)  the  triangles  are 
rounded  off  into  semicircles,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  curved. 
Tet  the  shape  in  manuscripts  is  not  quite  so  elegant.  The  lower 
carve  is  usually  the  larger,  and  the  curves  rarely  touch  each  other. 
Such  are  Codd.  ANBZ,  Bossanensis  (sometimes),  and  the  Cotton 
Greuesis.  In  the  Herculanean  rolls  the  letter  comes  near  the  common 
cursive  /} ;  in  some  others  (as  Cod.  Bossanensis  at  times)  its  shape  is 
quite  like  the  modem  B.  When  oblong  letters  became  common,  the 
top  (e.g.  in  Cod.  Bezse)  and  bottom  extremities  of  the  curve  ran  into 
straight  lines,  by  way  of  return  into  the  primitive  shape  (see  No.  36, 
dated  a.d.  980).  In  the  very  early  papyrus  fragment  of  Hyperides 
it  looks  like  the  English  B  standing  on  a  base  (No.  9,  1.  4).  But 
this  specimen  rather  belongs  to  the  semi-cursive  hand  of  common  life, 
than  to  that  of  books. 

which  we  have  borrowed  six  lines  (No.  11  b),  will  be  seen  to  resemble  exactly  the 
portion  published  in  18^6. 

s.  3 
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Gamma  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  two  lines  of  equal  tLick- 
ness,  the  shorter  so  placed  upon  the  longer,  which  is  vertical,  as  to 
make  one  right  angle  with  it  on  the  right  side.  Thus  we  find  it  in 
the  Rosetta  stone,  the  papyrus  of  Hyperides,  the  Herculanean  rolls, 
and  very  often  in  Cod.  A.  The  next  step  was  to  make  the  hori- 
zontal line  very  thin,  and  to  strengthen  its  extremity  by  a  point,  or 
knob,  as  in  Codd.  Ephraemi  (No.  24),  HZ:  or  the  point  was  thus 
strengthened  without  thinning  the  line,  e.g.  Codd.  Vatican.,  Rossa- 
nensis,  N  and  most  later  copies,  such  as  Harl.  5598  (No.  7)  or  its 
contemporary  Parham  18  (No.  36).  In  Cod.  Bezse  (No.  42)  gamma 
much  resembles  the  Latin  r. 

Delta  should  be  closely  scrutinized.  Its  most  ancient  shai^e  is  an 
equilateral  triangle,  the  sides  being  all  of  the  same  thickness  (  a  ). 
Cod.  Claromontanus,  though  of  the  sixth  century,  is  in  this  instance 
as  simple  as  any :  the  Herculanean  rolls,  Codd.  Vatican.,  Sinait.,  and 
the  very  old  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  at  Paris  (Colbert)  and  Leyden, 
much  resemble  it,  only  that  sometimes  the  Herculanean  sides  are 
slightly  curved,  and  the  right  descending  stroke  of  Cod.  Vatican, 
is  thickened.  In  Cod.  A  begins  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  base  on 
one  or  both  sides,  and  to  strengthen  one  or  both  ends  by  points. 
We  see  a  little  more  of  this  in  Cod.  Kossanensis  and  in  the  palimpsest 
Homer  of  the  fifth,  century,  puJblished  by  Cureton.  The  habit  in- 
creases and  gradually  becomes  confirmed  in  Codd.  Ephiuemi  (No.  24), 
the  Vatican  Dio  Cassius  of  the  5th  or  6th  centuiy,  in  Cod.  R,  and 
particularly  in  N  and  E  of  the  Acts  (Nos.  4,  14,  25).  In  the  oblong 
later  uncials  it  becomes  quite  elaborate,  e.  g.  Cod.  B  of  the  Apocalypse, 
or  Nos.  7,  21,  36.  On  the  Rosetta  stone  and  iii  the  Cod.  Bezse  the 
right  side  is  produced  beyond  the  triangle,  and  is  produced  and 
slightly  curved  in  Hyperides,  curved  and  strongly  pointed  in  Cod.  Z. 

BpsUon  has  its  ordinary  angular  form  on  the  Rosetta  marble  and 
other  inscriptions;  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  it  consists  of  a  semi- 
circle, from  whose  centre  to  the  right  of  it  a  horizontal  radius  is 
drawn  to  the  concave  circumference.  Thus  it  appears  in  the  Hercu- 
lanean rolls  (only  that  here  the  radius  is  usually  broken  off  before  it 
meets  the  circle),  in  Codd.  Frid. -August.,  Vatican.,  the  two  Paris 
Pentateuchs  (Colbert- Ley  den  5th  cent.,  Coislin.  6th)  and  the  Cotton 
Genesis.  In  Cod.  Alex,  a  slight  trace  is  found  of  the  more  recent 
practice  of  strengthening  each  of  the  three  extremities  with  knobs, 
but  only  the  radius  at  times  in  Cod.  Rossanensis.  The  custom  in- 
creases in  Codd.  Ephraemi,  Bezse,  and  still  more  in  Codd.  NRZ, 
wherein  the  curve  becomes  greater  than  a  semicircle.  In  Hypeiides 
(and  in  a  slighter  degree  in  Cod.  Claromon.  No.  41)  the  shape  almost 
resembles  the  Latin  e.  The  form  of  this  and  the  other  round  letters 
was  afterwards  much  affected  in  the  narrow  oblong  uncials:  see  Nos, 
7,  16,  36. 

Zeta  on  the  Rosetta  stone  maintains  its  old  form  (x),  which  is 
indeed  but  the  next  letter  reversed.  In  manuscripts  it  receives  its 
usual  modem  shape  (Z),  the  ends  being  pointed  decidedly,  slightly, 
or  not  at  all,  much  after  the  manner  described  for  qmlon,     in  old 
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copies  the  lower  horizontal  liae  is  a  trifle  curved  (Cod.  R,  No.  5),  or 
eveu  both  the  extreme  lines  (Cod.  Z,  No.  6,  and  Cod.  Augiensis  of 
St  Paul).  In  such  late  books  as  Parham  18  (a.d.  dSO^ /acsim.  No.  36) 
Zeta  is  so  large  as  to  run  far  below  the  line,  ending  in  a  kind  of  tail. 

Eta  does  not  depart  from  its  normal  shape  (H)  except  that  in 
Cod.  Ephracmi  (No.  24)  and  some  narrow  and  late  uncials  (e.g,  Nos. 
7,  36)  the  cross  line  is  often  more  than  half  way  up  the  letter.  In  a 
few  later  uncials  the  cross  line  passes  outside  the  two  perpendiculars, 
as  in  the  Cod.  Augiensis,  26  times  on  the  photographed  page  of  Scri- 
vener's edition. 

Theta  deserves  close  attention.  In  some  early  inscriptions  it  is 
found  as  a  square,  bisected  horizontally  (Q).  On  the  Koeetta  stone 
and  most  others  (but  only  in  such  monuments)  it  is  a  circle,  with  a 
strong  central  paint.  On  the  Herculanean  rolls  the  central  point  is 
!>j>read  into  a  short  horizontal  line,  yet  not  reaching  the  circum- 
ference (No.  10,  1.  8).  Thence  in  our  uncials  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  century  the  line  becomes  a  horizontal  diameter  to  a  true  circle 
(Codd.  Vatican.,  Sinait.,  Codd.  ANRZ,  Ephraemi,  Claromont.,  Kossa^ 
nensis,  and  Cureton's  Homer).  In  the  7th  century  the  diameter 
liegan  to  pass  out  of  the  circle  on  both  sideA :  thence  the  circle  came 
to  be  compressed  into  an  ellipse  (sometimes  very  narrow),  and  the 
ends  of  the  minor  axis  to  be  ornamented  with  knobs,  as  in  Cod.  B 
of  the  Apocalypse  (8th  cent.).  Cod.  Augiensis  (9th  cent.),  LX  of  the 
Gospels,  after  the  manner  of  the  10th  century  (Nos.  7,  16,  21,  36, 38). 

Iota  would  need  no  remark  but  for  the  custom  of  placing  over  it 
and  v^sUon^  when  they  commence  a  syllable,  either  a  very  short 
straight  line,  or  one  or  two  dots.  After  the  papyrus  rolls  no  copy 
is  quite  without  them,  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  Cotton 
Genesis  and  Paria-Leyden  Pentateuch,  Cod.  Z  and  the  Isaiah  included 
in  it,  to  the  more  recent  cursives ;  although  in  some  manuscripts  they 
are  much  rarer  than  in  others.  By  far  the  most  usual  practice  is  to 
put  two  points,  but  Cod.  Ephraemi,  in  its  New  Testament  portion, 
Htands  nearly  alone  with  the  Cotton  (Jenesis  (ch.  xviii,  9)  in  ex- 
hibiting the  straight  line;  Cod.  Sinaiticus  employs  two  points  or  a 
straight  line  (as  in  Z's  Isaiah)  promiscuously  over  both  vowels,  and 
in  Wake  12,  a  curhive  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  former  frequently 
pass  into  the  latter  in  writing.  Codd.  Bor|>ianus  (T)  and  Claromont. 
have  but  one  point;  Codd.  N  and  Rossanemds  have  two  for  iota^  one 
for  upsiloTU 

Kappa  deserves  notice  chiefly  because  the  vertex  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  inclined  lines  very  frequently  does  not  meet  the 
ptrpendiculsT  line,  but  falls  short  of  it  a  little  to  the  right:  we  observe 
this  in  Codd.  ANR,  E{)liraemi,  Bossanensis,  and  later  books.  The 
copies  that  have  strong  points  at  the  end  of  epsiUm  ka.  (e.g.  Codd. 
NR  and  AZ  partly)  have  the  same  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  thin  or 
upper  limb  of  Kappa,  In  Cod.  D  a  fine  horizontal  stroke  runs  a 
little  to  the  left  from  the -bottom  of  the  vertical  line.  Compare  also 
the  initial  letter  in  Cod.  M^  No.  19. 
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Lanibda  much  resembles  alpha,  but  is  less  complicated.  All  our 
models  (except  Harl.  5598,  No.  7),  from  the  Kosetta  stone  downwards, 
have  the  right  limb  longer  than  the  left,  which  thus  leans  against  it« 
side,  but  the  length  of  the  projection  varies  even  in  the  same  passage 
(e.g.  No.  10).  In  most  copies  later  than  the  Herculanean  rolls  and 
Cod.  Sinaiticus  the  shorter  line  is  much  the  thinner,  and  the  longer 
slightly  curved.  In  Cod.  Z  (Nos.  6,  18)  the  projection  is  curved 
elegantly  at  the  end,  as  we  saw  in  delta, 

Mu  varies  as  much  as  most  lebtera.  Its  normal  shape,  resembling 
the  English  M,  is  retained  in  the  Kosetta  stone  and  most  inscriptions, 
but  at  an  early  period  there  was  a  tendency  to  make  the  letter  broader, 
and  not  to  bring  the  re-entering  or  middle  angle  so  low  as  in  English 
(e.g.  Codd.  Vatican  us  and  Sinaiticus).  In  Cod.  Ephraemi  this  cen- 
tral angle  is  sometimes  a  little  rounded :  in  Codd.  Alex,  and  Parham 
18  the  lines  forming  the  angle  do  not  always  spring  from  the  top  of 
the  vertical  lines:  in  Arund.  547  (No.  16)  they  spring  almost  from 
their  foot,  forming  a  thick  inelegant  loop  below  the  line,  the  letter 
being  rather  narrow:  Harl.  5598  (No.  7)  somewhat  resembles  this 
last,  only  that  the  loop  is  higher  up.  In  the  Herculanean  rolls  (and 
to  a  less  extent  in  the  Cotton  Genesis)  the  two  outer  lines  cease  to  be 
perpendicular,  and  lean  outwards  until  the  letter  looks  much  like  an 
inverted  W  (No.  10).  In  the  papyrus  Hyperides  (No.  9)  these  outer 
lines  are  low  curves,  and  the  central  lines  lise  in  a  kind  of  flourish 
above  them.  Mu  assumes  this  shape  also  in  Cod.  T,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  line  even  in  Codd.  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus.  The  initial  letter  in 
the  last  line  of  Plate  viii.  No.  20  (Cod.  Vatican.),  however,  l)etrays 
a  later  hand.  This  form  is  so  much  exaggerated  in  some  examples, 
that  by  discarding  the  outer  curves  we  obtain  the  shape  seen  in  Cod. 
Z  (Nos.  6,  18)  and  one  or  two  others  (e.g.  Paul  M  in  HarL  5613, 
No.  34),  almost  exactly  resembling  an  inverted  pi.  So  also  in  the 
Isaiah  of  Cod.  Z,  only  that  the  left  side  and  base  line  were  made  by 
one  stroke  of  the  pen. 

Nu  is  easier,  the  only  change  (besides  the  universal  transition 
from  the  square  to  the  oblong  in  the  later  uncials)  being  that  in  a 
few  cases  the  thin  cross  line  does  not  pass  from  the  top  of  the  left 
to  the  bottom  of  the  right  vertical  line  as  in  English  (N),  but  only 
from  about  half-way  or  two-thirds  down  the  left  vertical  in  the 
Cotton  Genesis,  Codd.  A,  Kossanensis,  Harl.  5598  (No.  7),  and  others; 
ill  Codd.  KNR  Parham  18  it  often  neither  springs  from  the  top 
of  one,  nor  reaches  the  foot  of  the  other  (Nos.  4,  5,  lib,  12,  36); 
while  in  Cod.  Claromont.  (No.  41)  it  is  here  and  thero  not  far  fn^m 
liorizontal.  In  a  few  cursives  (e.g.  440  Evan,  at  Cambridge,  and. 
TischendorTs  lo**  or  61  of  the  Acts),  H  and  N  almost  interchange 
their  shapes:  so  in  Evan.  66  and  Wake  34  at  the  end  of  a  line  only. 

Xi  in  the  Kosetta  stone  and  Herculanean  rolls  consists  of  three 
parallel  straight  lines,  the  middle  one  being  the  shortest,  as  in  modem 
printed  Greek:  but  all  our  Biblical  manuscripts  exhibit  modificatiomft 
of  the  small  printed  ^,  such  as  must  be  closely  inspected,  but  cannot 
easily  be  described.     In  the  Cotton  Genesis  this  xi  is  narrow  and 
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smaller  than  its  fellows,  much  like  an  old  English  3  resting  on  a 
horizontal  base  which  curves  downwards :  while  in  late  uncials,  as  B 
of  the  Apocalypse,  Cod.  Augiensis  (1.  13  Scrivener's  photographed 
p<ige)j  and  especially  in  Parbam  18  (No.  36),  the  letter  and  its 
flourished  finial  ai-e  continued  far  below  the  line.  For  the  rest  we 
must  refer  to  our/acsimile  alpbabets,  &c.  The  figures  in  Cod.  Fiid.- 
August.  (Nos.  2,  11a,  11.  3,  8)  look  particularly  awkward,  nor  does 
the  shape  in  Cod.  Rossanensis  much  differ  from  these.  In  Cod.  E, 
the  Zurich  Psalter  of  the  seventh  century,  and  Mr  Bradshaw's  frag- 
ment W*',  xi  is  the  common  Z  with  a  large  horizontal  line  over  it, 
strengthened  by  knobs  at  each  end. 

Omicron  is  unchanged,  excepting  that  in  the  latest  uncials  (No. 
1 6,  36)  the  circle  is  mostly  compressed,  like  theta,  into  a  veiy  eccen- 
tric ellipse. 

Pi  requires  attention.  Its  original  shape  was  doubtless  two  ver- 
tical straight  lines  joined  at  top  by  another  horizontal,  thinner  per* 
haps  but  not  much  shorter  than  they.  Thus  we  meet  with  it  on  the 
Rosetta  stone,  Codd.  K,  Vatican.,  Sinaiticus,  Ephraemi,  Claromonta- 
ntis,  Laud,  of  the  Acts,  the  two  Pentateuchs,  Cureton's  Homer,  and 
sometimes  Cod.  A  (No.  12).  The  fine  horizontal  line  is,  however, 
slightly  produced  on  both  sides  in  such  early  documents  as  the 
(lapyri  of  Hyperides  and  Herculaneum,  and  in  the  Cotton  Genesis,  as 
well  as  in  Cod.  A  occasionally.  Both  extremities  of  this  line  are  foHi- 
fied  by  strong  points  in  Codd.  N  and  Rossanensis,  and  mostly  in  Cod. 
A,  but  the  left  side  only  in  Cod.  Z,  and  this  in  Cod.  Bezas  occa- 
sionally becomes  a  sort  of  hooked  curve.  The  later  oblong  pi  was 
usually  very  f)lain,  with  thick  vertical  lines  and  a  very  fine  horizontal, 
in  Arund.  547  (No.  16)  not  at  all  produced;  in  Harl  5598  (No.  7) 
slightly  produced  on  both  sides;  in  Parham  18  (No.  36)  produced 
onlv  on  the  left. 

Rho  is  otherwise  simple,  but  in  all  our  authorities  except  inscrip- 
tions is  produced  below  the  line  of  writing,  least  perhaps  in  the 
juipyri  and  Cod.  Claromont,  considerably  in  Codd.  AX  (Nos.  12,  38), 
most  in  Parham  18  (No.  36):  Codd.  N,  Rossanensis,  and  many  later 
copies  have  the  lower  extremity  boldly  bevelled.  The  form  is  p  rather 
than  P  in  Codd.  kA.  In  Cod.  D  a  horizontal  stroke,  longer  and 
thicker  than  in  kappa,  runs  to  the  left  from  the  bottom  of  the  vertical 
line. 

Sigma  retains  its  angular  shape  (  C  or  S)  only  on  inscriptions,  as 
the  Rosetta,  and  that  long  after  the  square  shapes  of  omicron  and 
iheUi  were  discarded.  The  semicircular  form,  however,  arose  early, 
and  to  this  letter  must  be  applied  all  that  was  said  of  epailon  as 
regards  terminal  points  (a  knob  at  the  lower  extremity  occurs  even 
in  Cod  K|  6.g.  Acts  ii  31),  and  its  cramped  shape  in  later  ages. 

Tau  in  its  oldest  form  consists  of  two  straight  lines  of  like  thick- 
ness, the  horizontal  being  bisected  by  the  lower  and  vertical  one. 
As  early  as  in  Cod.  Sinaiticus  the  horizontal  line  is  made  thin,  and 
strengthened  on  the  left  side  only  by  a  point  or  small  knob  (Nos.  3, 
11):  thus  we  find  it  in  Cod.  Laud,  of  the  Acts  sometimes.     In  Cod. 
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Alex,  both  ends  are  slightly  pointed,  in  Codd.  Ephraemi,  Rossanensis, 
and  others  much  more.     In  Cod.  Bezse  the  horizontal  is  curved  and 
flourished;  in  the  late  uncials  the  vertical  is  very  thick,  the  horizontal 
.  flue,  and  the  ends  formed  into  heavy  triangles  (e.g.  No.  16). 

Upsilon  on  the  Rosetta  stone  and  Herculanean  rolls  is  like  our  Y, 
all  the  strokes  being  of  equal  thickness  and  not  running  below  the 
line :  nor  do  they  in  Hy perides  or  in  Codd.  XZ  and  Augiensis,  which 
liave  the  upper  lines  neatly  curved  (Nop.  6,  9,  18,  38).  The  right 
limb  of  many  of  the  rest  is  sometimes,  but  not  always  curved ;  the 
vertical  line  in  Codd.  Vatican,  and  Sinaiticus  drops  slightly  below 
the  line;  in  Codd.  A,  Ephraemi,  Cotton  Genesis,  Cureton's  Homer, 
Laud,  of  the  Acts  and  Rossanensis  somewhat  more;  in  others  (as 
Codd.  Bez8e  NR)  considerably.  In  the  subscription  to  St  Matthew's 
Gospel,  which  may  be  by  a  somewhat  later  hand,  a  horizontal  line 
crosses  the  vertical  a  little  below  the  curved  lines  in  Cod.  Rossa- 
nensis. In  later  uncials  (Nos.  7,  36)  it  becomes  a  long  or  awkward 
Y,  or  even  degenerates  into  a  long  V  (No.  16);  or,  in  copies  written 
by  Latin  scribes,  into  Y  reveraed.  We  have  described  under  iota 
the  custom  of  placing  dots,  <kc.  over  upsilon.  But  in'Tischendorfs 
Leipzig  II.  (fragments  from  Numbers  to  Judges  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century)  upsilon  receives  two  dots,  iota  only  one.  Once  in 
Cod.  Z  (Matt.  xxi.  5)  and  oftener  in  its  Isaiah  a  convex  semicircle, 
like  a  circumflex,  stands  over  upsilon. 

PJd  is  a  remarkable  letter.  In  most  copies  it  is  the  largest  in 
the  alphabet,  quite  disproportionately  large  in  Codd.  ZL  (Paris  62) 
and  others,  and  to  some  extent  in  Codd.  AR,  Ephraemi,  Rossanensis, 
and  Claromont.  The  circle  (which  in  the  Cotton  Genesis  is  sometimes 
still  a  lozenge,  see  above,  p.  31  note  1),  though  large  and  in  some 
copies  even  too  broad  (e.g.  No.  18),  is  usually  in  the  line  of  the 
other  letters,  the  vertical  line  being  produced  fa/r  upwards  (Cod. 
Augiens.  and  Nos.  16,  41),  or  downwards  (No.  10),  or  both  (No.  36). 
On  the  Rosetta  stone  the  circle  is  very  small  and  the  straight  line 
short. 

Chi  is  a  simple  transverse  cross  (X)  and  never  goes  above  or  below 
the  line.  The  limb  that  inclines  from  left  to  right  is  for  the  most 
part  thick,  the  other  thin  (with  flnal  points  according  to  the  practice 
stated  for  epsilon),  and  this  limb  or  both  (as  in  Cod.  Z)  a  little 
curved, 

Psi  is  a  rare  but  trying  letter.  Its  oldest  form  resembled  an 
English  Y  with  a  straight  line  running  up  bisecting  its  inteiior  angle. 
On  the  Rosetta  stone  it  had  already  changed  into  its  present  form  (^), 
the  curve  being  a  small  semicircle,  the  vertical  rising  and  falling  a 
little  below  the  line.  In  the  Cotton  Genesis  psi  is  rather  taller  than 
the  rest,  but  the  vertical  line  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
circle.  In  Codd.  AN  R  and  Ros!<anensis  the  under  line  is  prolonged : 
in  R  the  two  limbs  are  straight  lines  making  an  angle  of  about  45*^ 
with  the  vertical,  while  oftentimes  in  Hyperides  and  Cod.  Augiensis 
(Scrivener's  jo/io^rapA,  11.  18,  23)  they  curve  downwards;  the  limbs 
in  N  and  R  being  strongly  (slightly  in  Rossanensis)  pointed  at  the^ 
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ends,  and  the  bottom  of  the  Tertical  bevelled  as  usual.  In  Cod.  B  of 
the  Apocalypse,  in  Evan.  OW^E,  and  even  in  Hyperides,  the  limbs 
(strongly  pointed)  fall  into  a  straight  line,  and  the  figure  becomes  a 
large  cross  (No.  7).  In  Evan.  66  the  vertical  is  crossed  above  the 
semicircle  by  a  minute  horizontal  line. 

Omega  took  the  form  O,  even  when  omicron  and  theta  were  square ; 
thus  it  appears  on  the  Kosetta  stone,  but  in  the  Hyperides  and  Her- 
culanean  rolls  it  is  a  single  curve,  much  like  the  w  of  English  writing, 
only  that  the  central  part  is  sometimes  only  a  low  double  curve  (No. 
10, 1.  6).  In  the  Cotton  Genesis,  Codd.  Vatican.,  Sinaiticus,  Alex., 
Ephraemi,  Bezae,  Claromont.,  Nitriens.,  Rossanensis,  there  is  little 
difference  in  shape,  though  sometimes  Cod.  Vatican,  comes  near  the 
Herculanean  rolls,  and  Cod.  Alifex.  next  to  it:  elsewhere  their  strokes 
(especially  those  in  the  centre)  are  fuller  and  more  laboured.  Yet  in 
Cod.  N  it  is  often  but  a  plain  semicircle,  bisected  by  a  perpendicular 
radius,  with  the  ends  of  the  curve  bent  inwards  (No.  14,  1.  2).  In 
the  late  uncials  (Nos.  7,  16)  it  almost  degenerates  into  an  ungraceful 
W,  while  in  Cod.  Augieiisis  {phcftdgraph^  1.  18)  the  first  limb  is  occa- 
sionally a  complete  ciixsle. 

These  details  might  be  indefinitely  added  to  by  references 
to  other  codices  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  but  we  have  em- 
ployed most  of  the  principal  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
have  indicated  to  the  student  the  chief  points  to  which  his  at- 
tention should  be  drawn.  Two  leading  principles  have  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  established  by  the  foregoing  examples: 

First,  that  the  upright  square  uncials  are  more  ancient  than 
those  which  are  narrow,  oblong,  or  leaning^. 

Secondly,  that  the  simpler  and  less  elaborate  the  style  of 
writing,  the  more  remote  is  its  probable  date. 

Copies  of  a  later  age  occasionally  aim  at  imitating  the 
fashion  of  an  earlier  period,  or  possibly  the  style  of  the  older 
book  from  which  their  text  is  drawn.  But  this  anachronism  of 
fashion  may  be  detected,  as  well  by  other  circumstances  we  are 
soon  to  mention,  as  from  the  air  of  constraint  which  pervades 
the  whole  manuscript:  the  rather  as  the  scribe  will  now  and 
then  fall  into  the  more  familiar  manner  of  his  contemporaries ; 
especially  when  writing  those  small  letters  which  our  Biblical 

• 

1  Codd.  B  of  Apocalypse,  8*  A  (No.  30)  of  the  Gospels,  and  Silvestre's  No.  68, 
all  of  about  the  8th  century,  slope  more  or  less  to  the  right ;  CkxL  V  (No.  35)  of 
the  9th  centoxy,  a  veiy  little  to  the  left.  Tiscbendorf  assigns  to  the  7th  century 
the  fngments  comprising  Leipzig  n.  (see  p.  38),  though  they  lead  much  to  the 
right  {Manum.  iaera  inid,  tom.  i,  pp.  xxx. — xxxiv.,  141 — 176),  and  those  of 
Isaiah  {jibid.  pp.  xxxyL>-xxxYii.,  187—199), 
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manuscripts  of  all  dates  (even  the  most  venerable)  perpetually 
crowd  into  the  ends  of  lines,  in  order  to  save  space. 

11.  We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  much  on  the  cursive  hand- 
writing. No  books  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  earlier  than  the 
tenth  century  in  this  style  are  now  extant*,  though  it  was  pre- 
valent long  before  in  the  intercourse  of  business  or  common  life. 
The  papyri  of  Hyperides  (e.g.  No.  9)  and  the  Herculanean  rolls, 
in  a  few  places,  shew  that  the  process  had  even  then  commenced, 
for  the  letters  of  each  word  are  often  joined,  and  their  shapes 
prove  that  swiftness  of  execution  was  more  aimed  at  than 
distinctness.  This  is  seen  even  more  clearly  in  a  petition  to 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (B.C.  164)  represented  in  the  "  Pal(5ographie 
XJniverselle"  (No.  56).  The  same  great  work  contains  (No.  66) 
two  really  cursive  charters  of  the  Emperors  Maurice  (a.d.  600) 
and  Heraclius  (A.D.  616).  Yet  the  earliest  books  known  to  be 
written  in  cursive  letters  are  the  Bodleian  Euclid  (dated  A.D. 
888)  and  the  twenty-four  dialogues  of  Plato  in  the  same  Library 
(dated  A.D.  895)^     There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  compa- 

1  The  earliest  corsive  Biblical  manasoript  hitherto  alleged  is  SUvestre,  No.  78, 
Paris  70,  Wetstein's  14  of  the  Gospels,  with  the  subscription  iypa/t>yi  vncri^pov 
pouriXtvovTos  (v8.  ^',  which  coold  only  have  been  a.d.  964,  and  the  sovereign 
Nicephorus  II. :  the  years  neither  of  the  first  emperor  of  that  name  (802 — 811), 
nor  of  the  third  (1078 — 81),  will  suit  the  indiction.  Bat  Dean  Burgon  informs  us 
(Guardian,  Jan.  15,  1873)  that  *'the  exquisite  writing  cannot  be  of  nearly  the 
antiquity  claimed  for  it.  On  examination  the  manuscript  proves  to  have  no 
inscription  whatever.  On  folio  392,  in  a  comparatively  modem  hand,  is  rather 
uncouthly  written  iypd^Orf  piKrj4>6pov  fiaffCKcvovrot  A.  Z.  "What  the  initials  A.  Z. 
stand  for  I  do  not  know."  The  claim  of  priority  for  Cod.  14  being  thus  disposed 
of,  we  may  note  that  Cod.  429  of  the  Qospels  is  dated  978,  Cod.  148  of  the  Acts 
984,  Cod.  5f  994.  The  date  (835)  assigned  to  Cod.  461  by  Scholz  seems  quite 
improbable,  though  the  indiction  (13)  is  correct. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  Euclid  we  read  evpo^i;  x^^-P*-  <rr€ipayov  kXtipikov  fiipfi  aerrefi" 

PpiOH  tyB,  ("  €T€i  KOCfMV  c  T  ^  ^  €KTrj(rafirpf  apcBas  xarpevf  rrjr  rapovaaif  fiipKiop :  of 

the  Plato,  eypa^itf  X^^f^  ^^  KaWiypatftov  '  €VTvx<if^  apcBti  Sicucokji  rarpei  *  vofiurfianaw 

pvi^carrieonf  Btxa  kou  rpttay '  ftrin  poefipptui  ipSlktuopos  iB  *  crei  Koafjutv  wS  paaiXeias 

\€ovTOi  Tov  ^Xoxv  viov  paciXctov  Tov  oeifMPurTov,  It  should  be  stated  that  these 
veiy  curious  books,  both  written  by  monks,  and  indeed  all  the  dated  manuscripti 
of  the  Greek  Teatament  we  lutve  aeen  except  Canonici  34  in  the  Bodleian  (which 
reckons  from  the  Christian  era,  a.d.  1515 — 6),  calculate  from  the  Greek  era  of 
the  Creation,  September  1,  b.  c.  5508.  To  obtain  the  year  a.  d.,  therefore,  from 
January  1  to  August  81  in  any  year,  subtract  5508  from  the  given  year ;  from 
September  1  to  December  81  subtract  5509.  The  indiction  which  usually 
accompanies  this  date  is  a  usefol  check  in  case  of  any  corruption  or  want  of 
legibility  in  the  letters  employed  as  numerals* 
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ratively  unformed  character  of  the  writing  in  them  all,  that 
Bumey  19  in  the  British  Museum  (from  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted the  alphabet  No.  8,  Plate  III.),  and  the  minute,  beau- 
tiful and  important  Codex  1  of  the  Gospels  at  Basle  (of  which 
see  SL  facsimile  No.  23)  ^  are  but  little  later  than  the  Oxford 
books,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  tenth  century.  Books  copied 
after  the  cursive  hand  bad  become  regularly  formed,  in  the 
eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  hard  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  mere  handwriting,  though  they  are  often 
dated,  or  their  age  fixed  by  the  material  (see  p.  23),  or  the 
style  of  their  illuminations.  Colbert.  2844,  or  33  of  the  Gospels, 
"the  Queen  of  the  cursives,"  as  it  hfts  been  called  from  its  cri- 
tical value  {facsim.  No.  39),  is  attributed  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Our  next  specimen,  Burney  21  (facsimile  No.  15),  is 
dated  A.D.  1292,  and  affords  a  good  example  of  the  style  usual 
with  the  religious  persons  who  were  the  oflBcial  scribes  (/caXXi- 
ypa(f>oiy  of  their  respective  convents,  and  copied  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  sale.  Beta  (1.  1  letter  4),  when  joined  to  other  lettei^s, 
is  barely  distinguishable  from  vpsilon^;  nu  is  even  nearer  to 
mu;  the  tall  forms  of  eta  and  epsilon  are  very  graceful,  the 
whole  style  elegant  and,  after  a  little  practice,  easily  read. 
Bumey  22  {facsimile  No.  37)  is  dated  about  the  same  time, 
A-D.  1319,  and  the  four  Biblical  lines  much  rosemble  Burney  21 ; 
but  the  lines  below,  containing  the  date  (which  yet   on   the 

1  For  the  facsimiles  of  Codd.  FGHUX  we  were  indebted  to  the  great  kind- 
ness of  Dr  Tregelles,  who  permitted  an  artist  to  copy  them  from  tracings  of 
one  whole  page  of  every  manuscript  he  had  collated,  taken  with  his  own  hand. 
Those  of  BEKLM  1.  83  and  J>  Paul  are  from  photographs  most  liberally 
presented  to  me  for  this  purpose  by  Dean  Burgon. 

•  The  writer  of  Bumey  21  (r^),  6  raireufos  Oeodtapof  ayi(air€TpiT7it  raxa  «eu 
caXXi7pa0ot  as  he  calls  himself  (that  is,  as  I  once  supposed,  monk  of  the  Convent 
of  Sancta  Petra  at  Constantinople,  short-hand  and  fair  writer),  was  the  scribe  of 
at  least  Jive  more  copies  of  Scripture  now  extant :  Birch's  Havn.  1,  a.  d.  1278 
[Scholz  Evan.  234];  Wetstein^s  Evan.  90,  a.d.  1293;  q**  a.d.  1295;  Scholz's 
Evan.  412,  a.i>.  1301 ;  Wetstein's  Evan.  74,  undated.  To  this  list  Delitzsch 
(ZeiUchr,  /.  luth,  Theol.  1863,  ii.,  Abhandlungen,  pp.  217 — 8)  adds  from  Mat- 
thaei,  Synaxarion  in  Mosc.  Syn.  Typograph.  zxvi.  a.d.  1295,  and  recognises 
Haffioe  Petrot,  the  country  of  Theodoros,  as  a  town  in  the  Morea,  on  the  borders 
of  Arcadia,  from  whose  school  students  have  attended  his  own  lectures  at 
Erlangen. 

'  Hence  in  the  later  uncials,  some  of  which  must  therefore  have  been  copied 
from  earlier  cursives,  B  and  T  (which  n^ight  seem  to  have  no  resemblance)  are 
sometimes  confounded :  e.  g.  in  Parham  18  (a.d.  980),  v  for  j9,  Luke  vi.  84 ;  p  for  i;, 
John  X.  1« 
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whole  seem  to  be  pritnd  manu)  are  so  fall  of  floarislies  and  con^ 
tractions,  that  they  cannot  easily  be  deciphered  at  a  first 
glance^.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a  careless  style  came  into 
fashion,  of  which  Cod.  Leicestrensis  (No.  40)  is  an  exaggerated 
instance,  and  during  this  century  and  the  next  our  manuscripts, 
though  not  devoid  of  a  certain  beauty  of  appearance,  are  too 
full  of  arbitrary  and  elaborate  contractions  to  be  conveniently 
read.  The  formidable  list  of  abbreviations  and  ligatures  repre- 
sented in  Donaldson's  Greek  Grammar  (p.  20,  2nd  ed.)  origi-* 
nated  at  this  period  in  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  Greek 
emigrants  in  the  West  of  Europe,  who  subsisted  by  their  skill 
as  copyists;  and  these  pretty  puzzles  (for  such  they  now  are  to 
many  a  fair  classical  scholar),  by  being  introduced  into  early 
printed  books*,  have  largely  helped  to  withdraw  them  from  use 
in  modem  times. 

12.  We  have  now  to  describe  the  practice  of  Biblical  manu- 
scripts as  regards  the  insertion  of  i  forming  a  diphthong  with 
the  long  vowels  eta  and  omega,  whether  by  being  ascript,  i.e. 
written  by  their  side,  or  svbscript,  i.e.  written  under  them.  In 
the  earliest  inscriptions  and  in  the  papyri  of  Thebes  i  ascript 
(the  iota  not  smaller  than  other  letters)  is  invariably  found, 
la  the  petition  to  Ptolemy  Philometor  {above,  p.  40)  it  occurs 
four  times  in  the  first  line,  three  times  in  the  third:  in  the 
fragments  of  Hyperides  it  is  perpetually  though  not  always 
read,  even  where  (especially  with  verbs)  it  has  no  rightful  place, 
e.g.  eTfi)t  Kac  avrtfioXoiL  (facsim.  No.  9,  II.  3,  4)  for  aiTci 
Kol  avrL^oXoi.  A  little  before  the  Christian  era  it  began  to 
grow  obsolete,  probably  from  its  being  lost  in  pronunciation. 
In  the  Herculanean  Philodemus  (the  possible  limits  of  whose 
date  are  from  B.c.  50  to  A.  D.  79)  it  is  often  dropped,  though  more 
^  usually  written.  In  Codd.  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus  it  is  pro- 
bably not  found,  and  from  this  period  it  almost  disappears  from 

^  The  full  signatnre  is  freXecw^i;  rh  rapov  aytov  evayy{\tor  xarh.  ttip  k^  tou  lav- 

povaplov  firipbs  rift  [7]  w  ic  j*  tfxfioviat.  Presuming  that  r  is  sappreBsed  before  w  ic  j* 
this  is  C827  of  the  Greeks,  a.d.  1319. 

3  Thus  the  type  cast  for  the  Boyal  Printing  Office  at  Paris,  and  used  by 
Robert  Stephen,  is  said  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  style  of  the  calligrapher 
Angelus  Vergecius,  from  whose  skill  arose  the  expression  **he  writes  like  an 
angel."  Codd.  296  of  the  Gospels,  121  of  the  Acts,  151  of  St  Paul  are  in  his 
hand. 
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Biblical  uncials*;  in  Cureton's  Homer,  of  the  fifth  or  perhaps  of 
the  sixth  century,  &  ascript  is  sometimes  neglected,  but  usually 
inserted;  sometimes  also  i  is  placed  above  H  or  H,  an  arrange- 
ment neither  neat  nor  convenient.  With  the  cursive  character 
I  ascript  came  in  again,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  subscriptions 
in  the  Bodleian  Euclid  and  Plato  (p.  40,  note  2).  The  semi- 
cursive  fragment  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  in  red  letters  (No.  34), 
used  for  the  binding  of  Harleian  5613,  contains  *  adscript  twice, 
but  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  verify  Oriesbach'6  statement  {Symbol. 
Crit  II.  p.  166)  that  it  has  t  suhecript  "bis  tantum  aut  ter."  I 
can  find  no  such  instance  in  these  leaves.  The  cursive  manu- 
scripts, speaking  generally,  either  entirely  omit  both  forms,  or, 
if  they  give  either,  far  more  often  neglect  than  insert  them. 
Cod.  1  of  the  Gospels  exhibits  the  adscript  u  Of  43  codices  now 
in  England  which  have  been  examined  with  a  view  to  this 
matter,  twelve  have  no  vestige  of  either  fashion,  fifteen  represent 
the  ascript  use,  nine  the  subscript  exclusively,  while  the  few 
that  remain  exhibit  both  indifferently".  The  earliest  cursive 
copy  ascertained  to  exhibit  t  subscript  (and  that  but  a  few  times) 
is  the  Cod.  Ephesius  or  Wetstein's  71,  dated  A.D.  1160.  The 
subscript  i  came  much  into  vogue  during  the  15th  century,  and 
thus  was  adopted  in  printed  books. 

13.  Breathings  {spiritus)  and  accents  present  more  difficulty, 
by  reason  of  a  practice  which  prevailed  about  the  7th  or  8th  cen- 
turies of  inserting  them  in  older  manuscripts,  where  they  were 
absent  primd  manu.  That  such  was  done  in  many  instances  (e.g. 
in  Codd.  Vatican,  and  Coislin.  202  or  H  of  St  Paul)  appears  clearly 
from  the  fact  that  the  passages  which  the  scribe  who  retouched 
the  old  letters  (p.  26)  for  any  cause  left  unaltered,  are  destitute 
of  these  marks,  though  they  appear  in  all  other  places.  The 
case  of  Cod.  Alexandrinus  is  less  easy.     Though  the  rest  of  the 

^  Yet  Tischendorf  (N.T.  1859,  Proleg.  p.  cxxziii.)  cites  rftSurav  from  Cod.  BeziD 
(liark  i  34),  ^i/Xon  (Lake  xxiii.  81)  from  God.  Cyprias,  oh  from  Cod.  U  (Matth. 
zzT.  15)  and  Cod.  A  (Luke  vii.  4).  Add  Cod.  Bez»  rarpiaiov  Acts  xxii.  S,  Scrive< 
ner*B  edition,  Introd.  p.  six.  Bentley's  nephew  speaks  of  i  ascript  as  in  the 
first  hand  of  Cod.  B,  bat  he  seems  to  have  been  mistaken. 

*  In  B — C  ni.  10  {dated  1430),  the  whole  manuscript  being  written  by  the 
same  hand,  we  have  c  ascript  25  times  ap  to  Lake  i.  75,  then  on  the  same  page 
i  subscript  in  Luke  I  77  and  85  times  afterwards:  the  two  usages  are  nowhere 
mixed« 
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book  has  neither  breathings  (except  a  few  here  and  there)  nor 
accents,  the  first  four  lines  of  each  column  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
(see  facsimile  No.  12),  which  are  written  in  red,  are  fully 
furnished  with  them.  These  marks  Baber,  who  edited  the  Old 
Testament  portion  of  Cod.  A,  pronounced  to  be  by  a  second 
hand  (Notae,  p.  1);  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  a  more  competent 
judge,  declares  them  the  work  of  the  original  scribe  (Madden's 
Silvestre,  Vol.  I.  p.  194  note),  and  after  repeated  examination 
we  know  not  how  to  dissent  from  his  view.  So  too  in  the 
Sarravian  Pentateuch  of  the  fifth  century  we  read  ton'Y^n  (Lev. 
XI.  7)  by  the  first  hand.  The  Cureton  palimpsest  of  Homer  also 
has  them,  though  they  are  occa.sionally  obliterated,  and  some 
few  are  evidently  inserted  by  a  corrector ;  the  case  is  nearly  so 
with  the  Milan  Homer  edited  by  Mai ;  and  the  same  must  be 
stated  of  the  Vienna  Dioscorides  (Silvestre  No.  62),  whose  date 
is  fixed  by  internal  evidence  to  about  A.D.  600.  In  the  papyrus 
fragment  of  the  Psalms,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  accents 
are  very  accurate,  and  the  work  of  the  original  scribe.  These 
facts,  and  others  like  these,  may  make  us  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  notion  generally  received  among  scholars  on  the  authority 
of  Montfaucon  (Palaeogr,  Grace,  p.  33),  that  breathings  and 
accents  were  not  introduced  primd  manu  before  the  7th  or  8th 
century;  though  even  at  that  period,  no  doubt,  they  were  placed 
very  incorrectly,  and  often  omitted  altogether.  The  breathings 
are  much  the  more  ancient  and  important  of  the  two.  The 
spiritus  tenia  indeed  may  be  a  mere  invention  of  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians  of  the  second  or  third  century  before  Christ,  but 
the  spiritus  asper  is  in  fact  the  substitute  for  a  real  letter  (H) 
which  appears  on  the  oldest  inscriptions ;  its  original  shape 
being  the  first  half  of  the  H  (h),  of  which  the  second  half  was 
subsequently  adopted  for  the  lenis  (H).  This  form  is  some- 
times found  in  manuscripts  of  about  the  eleventh  century  (e.g. 
Lebanon,  B.  M.  Addit.  11300  or  k*',  and  usually  in  Lambeth 
1178  or  d*^),  but  even  in  the  Cod.  Alexandrinus  the  comma  and 
inverted  comma  are  several  times  substituted  to  represent  the 
lenis  and  a^per  respectively  (facsim.  No.  12):  and  at  a  later 
period  this  last  was  the  ordinary,  though  not  quite  the  invariable, 
mode  of  expressing  the  breathings.  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium 
(keeper  of  the  famous  Library  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  about  B.C.  240),  though  probably  not  the  inventor  of 
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the  Greek  accents,  was  the  first  to  arrange  them  in  a  system. 
Accentuation  must  have  been  a  welcome  aid  to  those  who 
employed  Greek  as  a  learned,  though  not  as  their  vernacular 
tongue,  and  is  so  convenient  and  suggestive  that  no  modern 
scholar  can  afford  to  dispense  with  its  familiar  use :  yet  not 
being,  like  the  rough  breathing,  an  essential  portion*  of  tUe 
language,  it  was  but  slowly  brought  into  general  vogue.  It 
would  seem  that  in  Augustine's  age  [354 — 430]  the  distinction 
between  the  smooth  and  rough  breathing  in  the  manuscripts 
was  just  such  a  point  as  a  careful  reader  would  mark,  a  hasty 
one  overlook  \  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  though  these 
marks  are  entirely  absent  both  from  the  Theban  and  Hercula- 
nean  papyri,  a  few  breathings  are  apparently  by  the  first  hand 
in  Cod.  Borgianus  or  T  (Tischendorf,  N.T.  1859,  Proleg.  p.  cxxxi). 
One  rough  breathing  is  just  visible  in  that  early  palimpsest  of 
St  John's  Gospel,  P  or  N^  Such  as  appear,  together  with  some 
accents,  in  the  Coislin  Octateuch  of  the  6th  or  7th  century,  may 
not  the  less  be  primd  manu  because  many  pages  are  destitute 
of  them ;  those  of  God.  Claromontanus,  which  were  once  defemed 
original,  are  now  pronounced  by  its  editor  Tischendorf  to  be 
a  later  addition.  Cod.  N,  the  purple  fragment  so  often  spoken 
of  already,  exhibits  primd  manu  over  certain  vowels  a  kind  of 
smooth  breathing  or  slight  acute  accent,  sometimes  little  larger 
than  a  point,  but  inserted  on  no  intelligible  principle,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  and  far  oftener  omitted  entirely.  All  copies  of 
Scripture  which  have  not  been  specified,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
7th  century,  are  quite  destitute  of  breathings  and  accents.  An 
important  manuscript  of  the  8th  or  9th  century,  Cod.  L  or  Paris 
62  of  the  Gospels,  has  them  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always  ; 
though  often  in  the  wrong  place,  and  at  times  in  utter  defiance 
of  all  grammatical  rules.  Cod.  B  of  the  Apocalypse,  however, 
though  of  the  same  age,  has  breathings  and  accents  as  con- 
stantly and  correctly  as  most  Codices  of  the  ninth  century, 
with  the  exception  of  three  written  in  the  West  of  Europe 

^  He  is  speaking  {Question,  tuper  Oenes,  olzii.)  of  the  difference  between 
fa^Sou  avTw  and  jtd^ov  avroO,  Qen.  xlvii.  81.  "  Fallit  enim  eos  verbam  Gr»cum, 
quod  eisdem  literis  soribitor,  sive  <;i»,  sive  sua:  sed  aocentas  pie  mast  mean  the 
breaihing»]  dispores  sunt,  et  ab  eis,  qui  ista  noveront,  in  codicibus  non  contem- 
nontor"  (Opera,  Tom.  it.  p.  58,  ed.  1586,  Lugdun.);  adding  that  "sua'*  might 
be  expressed  by  ^avroD. 
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(Codd.  Augiensis  or  Paul  F,  Sangallensis  or  A  of  the  Gospels, 
and  Boernerianus  or  Paul  G,  which  will  be  particularly  described 
in  the  next  section),  are  all  accompanied  with  these  marks  in 
full,  though  often  set  down  without  any  precise  rule,  so  far  as 
our  experience  has  enabled  us  to  observe.  The  uncial  Evan- 
gelistaria  (e.g.  Arundel  547;  Parham  18;  Harleian  5598), 
especially,  are  much  addicted  to  prefixing  the  spimtus  asper 
improperly;  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  words  beginning  with  H,  so 
that  documents  of  that  age  are  but  slender  authorities  on  such 
points.  Of  the  cursives  the  general  tendency  is  to  be  more  and 
more  accurate  as  regards  the  accentuation,  the  later  the  date : 
but  this  is  only  a  general  rule,  as  some  that  are  early  are  as 
careful,  and  certain  of  the  latest  as  negligent,  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  All  of  them  are  partial  to  placing  accents  or  breath- 
ings over  both  parts  of  a  word  compounded  with  a  preposition 
(e.g.  iTrlavvd^ai),  and  on  the  other  hand  often  drop  them 
between  a  preposition  and  its  case  (e.g.  iiraporpov), 

14.  The  punctuation  in  early  times  was  very  simple.  In 
the  papyri  of  Hyperides  there  are  no  stops  at  all,  in  the  Her- 
culanean  rolls  exceeding  few :  Codd.  Sinaiticus  and  Vaticanus 
(the  latter  very  rarely  by  the  first  hand)  have  a  single  point 
here  and  there  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  letters,  and  occa- 
sionally a  very  small  break  in  the  continuous  uncials,  with  or 
(as  always  in  Cod.  P  of  the  sixth  century)  without  the  point, 
to  denote  a  pause  in  the  sense.  Codd.  A  N  have  the  same 
point  a  little  oftener ;  in  Codd.  C  W*  (Paris  314)  Z  and  the 
Cotton  Genesis  the  single  point  stands  indiscriminately  at  the 
head,  middle,  or  foot  of  the  letters,  while  in  E  (Basil.  A.N.  iii. 
12)  of  the  Gospels  and  B  of  the  Apocalypse,  «as  in  Cod.  Marcha- 
lianus  of  the  Prophets  (sixth  or  seventh  century),  this  change  in 
the  position  of  the  point  indicates  a  full-stop,  half  stop,  or  comma 
respectively.  In  Cod.  L,  of  the  same  date  as  Codd.  E  and  B 
(Apoc),  besides  the  full  point  we  have  the  comma  (::.)  and  semi* 
colon  (::),  with  a  cross  also  for  a  stop.  In  Codd.  Y  0*  (of  about 
the  eighth  century)  the  single  point  has  its  various  powers  as  in 
Cod.  E,  &c.,  but  besides  this  are  double,  treble,  and  in  Cod.  Y 
quadruple,  points  with  different  powers.  In  late  uncials,  espe- 
cially Evangelistaria,  the  chief  stop  is  a  cross,  often  in  red  (e.g. 
Arund.  547);  while  in  Harleian  5598  I  seems  to  be  the  note 
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of  iuterrogation*.  When  the  continuous  writing  came  to  be 
broken  up  into  separate  words  (of  which  Cod.  Augiensis  in  the 
ninth  century  aflfords  one  of  the  earliest  examples)  the  single 
point  was  intended  to  be  placed  after  the  last  letter  of  each 
word,  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  letters.  But  even  in 
this  copy  it  is  often  omitted  in  parts,  and  in  Codd.  AG,  written 
on  the  same  plan,  more  frequently  still.  Our  statements  refer 
only  to  the  Greek  portions  of  these  copies;  the  Latin  semicolon  (;) 
and  the  note  of  interrogation  (?)  occur  in  their  Latin  versions. 
The  Greek  interrogation  (;)  first  occurs  about  the  ninth  century, 
and  (,)  used  as  a  stop  a  little  later.  The  Bodleian  Genesis  of 
this  date,  or  a  little  earlier,  uses  (,)  also  as  an  interrogative.  In 
the  earliest  cursives  the  system  of  punctuation  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  printed  books :  the  English  colon  (:)  not  being 
much  used,  but  the  upper  single  point  in  its  stead'.  In  a  few 
cuisives  (e.g.  Gonville  or  59  of  the  Gospels),  this  upper  point, 
set  in  a  larger  space,  stands  also  for  a  full  stop :  indeed  (')  is  the 
only  stop  found  in  Tischendorf's  lo**  or  61  of  the  Acts  (Brit. 
Mus.  Add.  20,003):  while  (;)  and  (*)  are  often  confused  in  440 
of  the  Gospels  (Cantab.  Mm.  6.  9).  The  English  comma,  placed 
above  a  letter,  is  used  for  the  apostrophus,  which  occurs  in  the 
very  oldest  uncials,  especially  at  the  end  of  proper  names,  or  to 
separate  compounds  (e.g.  air  op<f)avt<T0€VT€^  in  Cod.  Claroito.), 
or  when  the  word  ends  in  f  or  />  (e.g.  <rapf'  in  Cod.  B,  Ovyartjp* 
in  Codd.  Sinait.  and  A,  ^ctp'  in  Cod.  A,  axnrep'  in- the  Diosco- 
rides,  A.D.  500),  or  even  to  divide  syllables  (e.g.  avpiyya^  in  Cod. 
Frid. -August.,  voX^Xa,  KareaTpafLfiepi],  avayyeXi,  in  Cod.  Sinai- 
ticus).  In  Cod.  Z  it  is  found  only  after  a\X  and  fieO,  but  in  Z's 
Isaiah  it  indicates  other  elisions  (e.g.  eir).  This  mark  is  more 
rare  in  Cod.  Ephraemi  than  in  some  others,  but  is  used  more  or 

^  In  the  Gale  ETangelistariam  (Trin.  ColL  Camb.  O.  4.  22)  the  interrogative 
claose  IB  set  between  two  such  marks  in  red.  Hence  it  seems  not  so  much  a  stop 
as  a  vocal  note.  In  the  Armenian  language  the  note  of  interrogation  is  set 
before  the  interrogative  clause,  and  very  conveniently  too. 

*  Pr  Ezra  Abbot  of  Harvard  University  has  found  perhaps  the  earliest 
known  example  of  the  use  of  two  dots  like  our  colon  for  separating  paragraphs 
in  a  letter  of  a  certain  BionysiuB  to  Ptolemy  about  b.c.  160,  published  by  the 
French  Institute,  1865,  in  ''Papyrus  grecs  du  Mus^e  du  Louvre,"  &c.  Tom. 
xvzu.  2*  ptie,  pi.  XXXIV.,  pap.  49  {Journal  of  American  Oriental  Society ^  Vol.  x. 
Ko.  1,  p.  195, 1872).  The  same  double  points  are  also  occasionally  set  in  the 
lafger  epaoes  of  Codd.  Sinaiticus,  Sarravianus,  Bn4  Bezas,  but  in  the  last-named 
copy  for  the  most  part  in  a  later  hand,  ^ 
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less  by  all,  and  is  found  after  e^,  or  ovx,  and  a  few  like  words, 
even  in  the  most  recent  cursives.  In  Cod.  Bezse  and  others  it 
assumes  the  shape  of  ?>  rather  than  that  of  a  comma. 

15.  Abbreviated  words  are  perhaps  least  met  with  in  Cod. 
Vatican.,  but  even  it  has  0a;  xa,  ic,  ;^<r,  rrva  for  ^€09,  Kvpio^, 
IqaovSi  XP^^"^^^*  Tnfevfuij  &c.  and  their  cases.  The  Cotton 
Genesis  has  0ov  ch.  i.  27  by  a  later  hand,  but  0€ov  ch.  xli.  38. 
Besides  these  Codd.  Sinaiticus,  Alex.,  Ephraemi  and  the  rest 

supply  avoa,  ovvoa,  irrjp  {irp  Cod.  Sarrav.  Num.  xii.  14,  &c.,  Tmyp 
Cod.  Bossanensis),  firjp,  iXrffi  or  ifjXp,  or  iXp,  or  irffi  {tekp,  Cod. 
Sarrav.),  itjX  or  ia\  or  irfX,  SaS,  and  some  of  them  arjp  for 

acDTTjp,  va  for  v/d?,  Trapvo^  for  TrapOivo^  (Bodleian  Genesis), 
apa  for  aravposi  Cod,  L  has  irve^^  and  Cod.  Vatican,  in  the 
Old  Testament  avo^  and  irpa  occasionally,  i&k  and  Ckrifi  or  CKpi, 
often  \  Cod.  Bezae  always  writes  at  length  avOptoiros,  /iiynyp, 
u/o?,    acoTTfp,   ovpavo^,  SaveiS,  iepovaoKrfp, ;    but  abridges   the 

sacred  names  into  xP^*  ^V^*  ^^*  ^^^  their  cases,  as  very 
frequently,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  do  the  kindred  Codd, 
Augiens.,  SangalL,  and  Boerner..  Cod.  Z  seldom  abridges,  and 
all  copies  often  set  vio<;  in  full.     A  few  dots  sometimes  supply 

the  place  of  the  line  denoting  abbreviation  (e.g.  Oa  Cotton 

Genesis,  avocr  Colbert.  Pentateuch).  A  straight  line  over  the 
last  letter  of  a  line,  sometimes  over  any  vowel,  indicates  N 
(or  also  M  in  the  Latin  of  Codd.  Bezae  and  Claromont.)  in  all 
the  Biblical  uncials,  but  is  placed  only  over  numerals  in  the 
Herculanean  rolls:  ^,71,  and  less  often  ft  for  Kal  (see  p.  16, 
note  1),  -rat,  -0ai  are  met  with  in  Cod.  Sinaiticus  and  all  later 
except  Cod.  Z :  8  for  ov  chiefly  in  Codd.  L,  Augiensis,  B  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  more  recent  uncials.  Such  compendia 
scrihendi  as  pfi  ^^  the  Herculanean  rolls  (above  p.  32)  occur 
mostly  at  the  end  of  lines :  that  form,  with  M*T  (No.  11a,  1.  4), 

and  a  few  more  even  in  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus ;  in  Cod.  Sarrav.  iCl 
stands  for  both  fiov  and  fioi ;  in  Cureton's  Homer  we  have  TV 
for  7rot;9,  C*  for  -<ra9  and  such  like.     In  later  books  they  are 

^  Abbot,  uhi  wpra. 

>  Even  Codex  Sinaiticiu  has  i^  and  w  in  consecative  lines  (Apoo.  irrii.  20, 
21),  and  x/>v  Bom.  vii.  4. 
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more  numerous  and  complicated,  particularly  in  cursive  writing. 

The  terminations  •  for  09,  "  for  p,  ^  or  ^^  for  ov,  "  for  aw,  -  for 

€Dv  or  a>  or  0)9,  '  for  ^^9,  "  for  ov  are  familiar;  besides  others, 

peculiar  to  one  or  a  few  copies,  e.g.  ry  for  tt  in  Burney  19,  and 

Burdett-Coutts  I.  4,  h  for  au,  b  for  ep,  "  for  a,  -0  for  ap  in  the 

Emmanuel  College  copy  of  the  Epistles  (Paul  30,  No.  41),  and 

:  for  a,  ^  or  '  for  av,  ^  for  a9  in  Parhani  17  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Other  more   rare  abridgements   are   **  for  ew   in   Wake  12, 

^  (Burdett-Coutts  I.  4)  or  <  or  •  for  ev,  ••  for  ^  and  ci  for  ea- 

(B-C.  III.  37),  V  for  e<r  and  -5  for  ae  and  }  for  rrfo-  (B-C.  II.  26), 

7^  for  rat  and  9  for  axr  (B-C.  III.  42),  /{,  for  rjv  (B-C.  III.  10), 

fr  for  to-  and  3  or  5  for  ouv  (B-C.  III.  41),  }(  for  tv,  ^  for  ai/, 

^  or  •*  for  0*9,  "^  for  a9,  "^  or  *  for  049,  '^  for  re  or  -t69  or  tijv 

or  Toj',  ^  for  eiv,  e"  for  0V9  or  ©9  (Gale  O.  IV.  22).     The  mark  > 

is  not   only  met  with   in  the  Herculanean  rolls,  but  in  the 

Hyperides  (facsim,  9,  1.  6),  in  Codd.  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus, 

the  two  Pentateuchs,  Codd.  Augiensis,  Sangall.  and  Boeme- 

rianus,  and  seems  merely  designed  to  fill  up  vacant  space,  like 

the  flourishes  in  a  legal  instrument. 

16.  Capital  letters  of  a  larger  size  than  the  rest  at  the 
beginning  of  clauses,  &c.  are  freely  met  with  in  all  documents 
excepting  in  the  oldest  papyri,  the  Herculanean  rolls,  Codd. 
Vatican.,  Sinaiticus,  the  Colbert  Pentateuch,  Isaiah  in  Cod.  Z, 
and  one  or  two  fragments  besides*.  Their  absence  is  a  proof 
of  high  antiquity.  Yet  even  in  Codd.  Vaticanus,  Sinaiticus,  and 
Sarravianus  (in  the  first  most  frequently  in  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament),  the  initial  letter  stands  a  little  outside 
the  line  of  writing  after  a  break  in  the  sense,  whether  the  pre- 
ceding line  had  been  quite  filled  up  or  not.  Such  breaks  occur 
more  regularly  in  Codex  BezsB,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to 
describe  it'.     Smaller  capitals  occur  in  the  middle  of  lines  in 

1  "Fragmenta  pauca  eyangelii  Johannis  palimpsesta  Londinensia  [Evan.  P  or 
K^].  In  ceteris  hsc  fere  tria :  Dionis  CaBsii  fragmenta  Yaticana — vix  enim  qui  in 
his  videntor  speciem  majorum  litterarum  habere  revera  diffenint — item  frag- 
menta palimpsesta  [Phaethontis]  Euripidis  Glaromontana  et  fragmenta  Menan- 
dri  Porphiriana"  (Tisohendorf,  Cod.  Vatic.  Proleg.  p.  xviii.,  1867). 

'  The  English  word  paragraph  is  derived  from  the  irapaypa<fMd^  which  are 
often  straight  lines,  placed  in  the  margin  to  indicate  a  pause  in  the  sense.  Pro- 
fessor Abbot,  uH  nipra,  p.  195,  aUeges  not  a  few  instances  where  these  dasbes 
are  thus  employed.  A  specimen  is  given  in  Scrivener*s  Cod.  Sinaiticus,  fac- 
simile 3:  see  his  Cod.  Sin.,  Introduetiont  p.  zl.  and  note.     Thus  also  they  appear 

S.  4 
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Codd.  Bezffi  and  MarchaJianus:,  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
respectively.  Moreover,  all  copies  of  whatever  date  are  apt  to 
crowd  small  letters  into  the  end  of  a  line  to  save  room  (p.  39), 
and  if  these  small  letters  preserve  the  form  of  the  larger,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  scribe  is  writing  in  a  natural 
hand,  not  an  assumed  one,  and  the  argument  for  the  antiquity 
of  such  a  document,  derived  from  the  shape  of  its  letters,  thus 
becomes  all  the  stronger.  The  continuous  form  of  wilting 
separate  words  must  have  prevailed  in  manuscripts  long  after  it 
was  obsolete  in  common  life:  Cod.  Claromont.,  whose  text  is 
continuous  even  in  its  Latin  version,  divides  the  words  in  the 
inscriptions  and  subscriptions  to  the  several  books. 

17.  The  stichometry  of  the  sacred  books  has  next  to  be 
considered.  The  term  arlx^i,  like  the  Latin  vei^sus,  originally 
referring  whether  to  rows  of  trees,  or  of  the  oars  in  the  trireme 
(Virg.  JEn.  v.  119),  would  naturally  come  to  be  applied  to  lines 
of  poetry,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Pindar  {ivewv  arijfcv 
Py^,  IV.  100)  and  also  by  Theocritus  (ypdyjrov  xal  ToSe  ypdfjLfia, 
TO  (rot  arlx^io't  x^P^S^  Idyl  XXIII.  46),  if  the  common  reading 
be  correct.  Now  not.  only  do  Athanasius  [d.  373],  Gregory 
Nyssen  [d.  396],  Epiphanius  [d.  403],  and  Chrysostom  [d.  407] 
inform  us  that  in  their  time  the  book  of  Psalms  was  already 
divided  into  crrlxoi,  while  Jerome  [d.  420  ?]  testifies  the  same 
for  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah ;  but  Origen  also  [d.  254]  speaks 
of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  St  John  as  both  of  them 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  arixoiy  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  as  con- 
sisting of  few,  St  John's  first  Epistle  as  of  very  few  (Euseb. 
Hi^.  Eccles.  vi.  25,  cited  by  Tischendorf,  Cod.  Sinait,  Proleg. 
p.  xxi.,  note  2,  1863).  Even  the  apocryphal  letter  of  our  Lord 
to  Abgarus  is  described  as  oXiyoo'Tixov  fiiv,  nroXvBuvdfiov  Se 
iTria-ToKrjt:  (Euseb.  JET.  E,  I.  13):  while  Eustathius  of  Antioch  in 
the  fourth  century  reckoned  135  arLxot  between  John  viii.  59 
and  X.  41.    More  general  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ephraem 

in  Ck>d.  SarraTianas  (Tischendorf,  Men.  sacra  ined.  Vol.  in.  pp.  ziv.,  zz.).  In 
Cod.  BezsB  f  is  set  in  the  margin  49  times  by  a  later  hand,  and  must  be  designed 
for  the  same  purpose,  though  the  mark  sometimes  occurs  where  we  should 
hardly  look  for  it  (Scrivener,  Cod.  Bez»,  Introduction^  p.  zzviii.  and  note).  In 
Cod.  MarchaUanus  the  dash  stands  over  the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  a  line, 
or  over  the  first  letter  where  there  is  no  capital.  Lastly,  in  Codd.  Vatic,  and 
Sinait.  f  is  sometimes  set  in  the  middle  of  a  line  to  indicate  a  paragraph  break, 
followed  by  >\  in  the  maiigin  of  the  next  line. 
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the  Syrian  [d.  378],  "'Oray  Bk  dpayivda-tcrj^,  iirifiekw  fcal  efnro- 
1*0)9  di/ayivaxTKe,  iv  iroW-j  Karaaraa-ei  Siep'xpfievo^  top  (ttIxov 
(torn.  III.  101).    As  regards  the  Psalms,  we  may  see  their  arrange- 
ment for  oiil-selves  in  Codd.  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus,  wherein, 
according  to  the  true  principles  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  verses  do 
not  correspond  in  metre  or  quantity  of  syllables,  but  in  the 
parallelism   or    relationship    subsisting    between    the    several 
members  of  the  same  sentence  or  stanza\     It  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  Euthalius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  as  it  did  long 
afterwards  to  Bishop  Jebb  when  he  wrote  his  "  Sacred  Litera- 
ture," that  a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  New  Testament  might  be 
divided   into  arixpi  on  the  same  principles:    and  that  even 
where  that  distribution  should  prove  but  artificial,  it  would 
guide  the  public  reader  in  the  management  of  his  voice,  and 
remove  the  necessity  for  an  elaborate  system  of  punctuation. 
Such,  therefore,  we   conceive  to   be   tl^e   use   and   design   of 
stichometry,  as  applied  to  the  Greek  Testament  by  Euthalius, 
whose  edition  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  thus  divided  was  published 
A-D.  458,  that  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  A.D.  490.     Who  dis- 
tributed the  arvxpi  of  the  Gospels  (which  are  in  truth  better 
suited  for  such  a  process  than  the  Epistles)  does  not  appear. 
Although   but  few   manuscripts   now   exist  that  are    written 
oToixv^ov  or  (TTi'^ijpa)^  (a  plan  which  consumed  too  much  vellum 
to  become  general),  we  read  in  many  copies,  at  the  end  of  each 
of  the  books  of  the   New   Testament,   a  calculation   of  the 
number  of  ariypi  it  contained,  the  numbers  being  suflSciently 
unlike  to  shew  that  the  arrangement  was  not  the  same  in  all 
codices,  yet  near  enough  to  prove  that  they  were  divided  on  the 
same  principle  {for  these  numbers  see  below,  pp.  65,  66,  and 
not^)'.     In  the  few  documents  written  a-ri'x^ijpw  that  survive, 

^  That  we  have  rightly  understood  EpiphaDiua'  notion  of  the  arlxoi  is  evident 
from  his  own  language  respecting  Psalm  czli.  1,  wherein  he  prefers  the  addition 
made  by  the  Septnagint  to  the  second  clause,  because  by  so  doing  its  authors 
axwXo^or  iwolrjcay  rw  trrlxovi  so  that  the  passage  should  run  *'0  Lord,  I  cry 
onto  Thee,  make  haste  unto  me  ||  Give  ear  to  the  voice  of  my  request,"  r^f 
de^^ci^  liov  to  complete  the  rhythm.  This  whole  subject  is  admirably  worked 
out  in  Suicer,  Thesaur.  Ecclet.  tom.  ii.  pp.  1025 — 37. 

*  At  the  end  of  2  Thess.,  in  a  hand  which  Tischendorf  states  to  be  very  ancient, 
but  not  that  of  the  original  scribe,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  has  artx^y  pr  [180 ;  the 
usual  number  is  106] :  at  the  end  of  Rom.,  1  Cor.,  1  Thess.,  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  there  is  no  such  note ;  but  in  all  the  other  Pauline  Epistles  the  crlxoi 
are  numbered. 

4—2 
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the  length  of  the  clauses  is  very  unequal ;  some  (e.g.  Cod.  Bezae, 
see  Sect.  IL  of  this  chapter  and  the /acsimilei  No.  42)  containing 
as  much  in  a  line  as  might  be  conveniently  read  aloud  in  a 
breath,  others  (e.g.  Cod.  Laud,  of  the  Acts,  Plate  x.  No.  25) 
having  only  one  or  two  words  in  a  line.  The  Cod.  Claromon- 
tanus  (facsim.  No.  41)  in  this  respect  lies  between  those 
extremes,  and  the  fourth  great  example  of  this  class  (Cod. 
Coislin.  202,  H  of  St  Paul),  of  the  sixth  century,  has  one  of  its 
few  surviving  pages  (of  16  lines  each)  arranged  literatim  as 
follows  (1  Cor.  X.  22,  &c.) :  ecr/jLep  |  iravra  fiot  e^eariv  |  oXX  ov 
iravra  avfjjf>€pei  \  iravra  fioi  e^ecrip  \  aW  ov  iravTa  oiKoSofiei  j 
fjLTjSeia  TO  eavTov  ^i]T€it(o  (ob  necessttatem  spatii)  \  aXKa  to  tov 
€T€pov  I  Trap  TO  €P  fta/eeXXo)  irtD  j  XovfJLCPOP  {ob  necessitatem)  { 
ecdiere  firjBepa  apa  \  /epiPtopTea-  Sia  irrjp  \  auv€i£7)0ipi  \  tov  yap 

KP  fj  yrj  KafioTrXf)  \  opayfia  aimycr  {ob  necessit.)  \  iBeTioadkOiV" 
fiaoiTo.  I  Other  manuscripts  written  aTi^np^^  ^re  Matthaei*s  V 
of  the  8th  century,  Sengel's  UflFenbach  3  of  St  John  (Wet- 
stein's  101),  Alter's  Forlos.  29  (26  of  the  Apocalypse),  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  Cod.  Sangallensis  A.  In  Cod.  Claromontanus 
there  are  scarcely  any  stops  (the  middle  point  being  chiefly 
reserved  to  follow  abridgements  or  numerals),  the  stichometry 
being  of  itself  an  elaborate  scheme  of  punctuation ;  but  the 
longer  ot/%o*  of  Cod.  Bezae  are  often  divided  by  a  single 
point. 

18,  In  using  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  we 
must  carefully  note  whether  a  reading  is  primd  manu  (*)  or  by 
some  subsequent  corrector  (**).  It  will  often  happen  that 
these  last  are  utterly  valueless,  having  been  inserted  even  from 
printed  copies  by  a  modern  owner  (like  some  marginal  varia- 
tions of  the  Cod.  Leicestrensis)*,  and  such  as  these  really  ought 
not  to  have  been  extracted  by  collators  at  all ;  while  others  by 
the  second  hand  are  almost  as  weighty,  for  age  and  goodness, 
as  the  text  itself.  All  these  points  are  explained  by  critical 
editors  for  each  document  separately;  in  fact  to  discriminate  the 
different  corrections  in  regard  to  their  antiquity  and  importance 
is  often  the  most  difficult  portion  of  such  editor's  task  (e.g.  in 

^  So  the  margin  of  Gale's  Evan.  66  contains  readings  cited  by  Mill  and>hi8 
followers,  which  a  hand  of  the  16th  century  took,  some  of  them  from  the 
Leicester  manuscript,  others  from  early  editions. 
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Codd.  Bezse  and  Claroraontanus),  and  one  on  which  he  often 
feels  it  hard  to  satisfy  his  own  judgment.  Corrections  by  the 
original  scribe,  or  by  a  contemporary  reviser,  where  they  can  be 
satisfactorily  distinguished,  must  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of 
the  testimony  of  the  manuscript  itself,  inasmuch  as  every  care- 
fully prepared  copy  was  reviewed  and  compared  {dvT€l3\i]0rf)y 
if  not  by  the  writer  himself,  by  a  skilful  person  appointed  for 
the  task  (6  SiopOtSv,  6  BtopOoDnj^),  whose  duty  it  was  to  amend 
manifest  errors,  sometimes  also  to  insert  ornamented  capitals  in 
places  which  had  been  reserved  for  them ;  in  later  times  (and  as 
some  believe  at  a  very  early  period)  to  set  in  stops,  breathings 
and  accents ;  in  copies  destined  for  ecclesiastical  use  to  arrange 
the  musical  notes  that  were  to  guide  the  intonation  of  the  reader. 
Notices  of  this  kind  of  revision  are  sometimes  met  with  at 
the  end  of  the  best  manuscripts.  Such  is  the  note  in  Cod.  H 
of  St  Paul:  eypayjra  kui  e^edefiffv  irpoa  to  ev  Kaicapia  avriypa- 
^op  Tfja"  fii^tx)07jKi]<r  Tov  ar/iov  TIafi<f)i\ov,  the  same  library  of 
the  Martyr  Pamphilus  to  which  the  scribe  of  the  Cod.  Frid.- 
August.  resorted  for  his  niodeP;  and  that  in  Birch's  most 
valuable  Urbino- Vatican.  2  (157  of  the  Gospels),  written  for  the 
Emperor  John  11.  (1118 — 1143),  wherein  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Gospel  we  read  Kara  MarBalov  iypd<f>i]  xal  avT€p\rj0rj  ix  rtSv 
€v  i€po<ro\v/iot<:  iraXatdiv  dimypdifxov  r&v  iv  drfito  opet  [Athos] 
drrroKeifiivcDV :  similar  subscriptions  are  appended  to  the  other 
Gospels.  See  also  Evan.  A.  20,  164,  262,  300,  376  ;  Act.  15,  83, 
in  the  third  section  of  this  chapter. 

19.  We  have  next  to  give  some  account  of  ancient  divisions 
of  the  text,  as  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament;  and 
these  must  be  carefully  noted  by  the  student,  since  few  copies 
are  without  one  or  more  of  them. 

'  The  following  sabsoription  to  the  book  of  Ezra  (and  a  very  similar  one 
foIlowB  Esther)  in  the  God.  Frid.- August,  (fol;  13.  1),  though  in  a  hand  of  the 
seventh  century,  will  shew  the  oare  bestowed  on  the  most  ancient  copies  of 
the  Septuagint :  AwT€p\7f$ff  irpmr  waKaiurraroif  \iav  auriypatpoy  BtSiopSiafuvoif 
XCi/N  rov  aytov  /iapTvpo<r  UafitfHXov  oTcp  aPTiypa4>ov  wpoa  na  reXcc  vwwrriti^ifaaiff 
Tiff  iSiox^f'POfT  avTov  vv€K€iTO  txovffa  ovrwr  fiercXrjfjL^'^  km  SiopdujOtj  irpotr  ra 
€^v\a  tafHycvowr*  ApnaPivoff  apTt^oKcp*  IIa^^iXo<r  5iop0u<ra.  Tregelles  suggests 
that  the  work  of  the  StopOiariji  or  eorreetor  was  probably  of  a  critical  character,  the 
office  of  the  i/mpdSXwp  or  comparer  being  rather  to  eliminate  mere  clerical  errors 
(Treg.  Home*B  Introd.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  85).  Compare  Tischendorf ,  Cod.  Sinait.  Proleg. 
p.  xzii. 
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(1).     So  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  oldest  sections  still 
extant  are  those  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus.    These  seem  to  have 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and  a  new  one  always 
commences  where  there  is  some  break  in  the  sense.    Many, 
however,  at  least  in  the  Gospels,  consist  of  but  one  of  our 
modem  verses,  and  they  are  so  unequal  in  length  as  to  be  rather 
inconvenient  for  actual   use.     In  the  four  Gospels  only  the 
marginal  numerals  are  in  red,  St  Matthew  containing  170  of 
these  divisions,  St  Mark  62,  St  Luke  152,  St  John  80.    In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  two  sets  of  sections,  36  longer  and  in 
an  older  hand,  69  smaller  and  more  recent\     Each  of  these  also 
begins  after  a  break  in  the  sense,  but  they  are  quite  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  as  a  larger  section  will  sometimes  com- 
mence in  the  middle  of  a  smaller,  the  latter  being  in  no  wise 
a  subdivision  of  the  former.     Thus  the  greater  F  opens  Acts 
iL  1,  in  the  middle  of  the  lesser  /9,  which  extends  from  Acts 
i.  15  to  ii.  4.     The  first  42  of  the  lesser  chapters,  down  to  Acts 
XV.  40,  are  found  also  with  slight  variations  in  the  margin  of 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  written  by  a  very  old  hand.     As  in  most 
manuscripts,  so  in  Codex  Yaticanus,  the  Catholic  Epistles  follow 
the  Acts,  and  in  them  also  and  in  St  Paul's  Epistles  there  are 
two  sets  of  sections,  only  that  in  the  Epistles  the  older  sections 
are  the  more  numerous.     The  Pauline  Epistles  are  reckoned 
throughout  as  one  book  in  the  elder  notation,  with  however  this 
remarkable  peculiarity,  that  though  in  the  Cod.  Yatican.  itself 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  stands  next  after  the  second  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  on  the  same  leaf  with  it,  the  sections  are 
arranged  as  if  it  stood  between  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians 
and  Ephesians.     For  whereas  that  to  the  Galatians  ends  with 
§  58,  that  to  the  Ephesians  begins  with  §  70,  and  the  numbers 
proceed  regularly  down  to  §  93,  with  which  the  second  to  the 
Thessalonians  ends.     The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which  then 
follows  opens  with  §  59 ;  the  last  section  extant  (§  64)  begins  at 
Hebr.  ix.  11,  and  the  manuscript  ends  abruptly  at  KaOa  ver.  14. 
It  plainly  appears,  then,  that  the  sections  of  the  Codex  Yatica- 
nus must  have  been  copied  from  some  yet  older  document,  in 
which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  preceded  that  to  the  Ephe- 

^  *'  Simile  aliqnid  inTenitur  in  codioe  Arabico  epp.  Pauli  anno  892,  p.  Chr., 
quern  ex  oriente  Fetropolin  pertulimus."    Tischendorf,  Cod.  Vat.  Proleg.  p. 
n.  8. 
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sians.  It  will  be  found  hereafter  (Chap,  iii.)  that  in  the  Thebaic 
version  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  preceded  that  to  the  Qala- 
tians,  instead  of  following  it,  as  here.  For  a  list  of  the  more 
modem  divisions  in  the  Epistles,  see  the  Table  in  p.  66  below. 
The  Vatican  sections  of  the  Gospels  have  also  been  discovered 
by  Tregelles  in  one  other  copy,  the  palimpsest  Codex  Zacynthius 
of  St  Luke  (S),  which  he  published  in  1861. 

(2).  Hardly  less  ancient,  and  indeed  ascribed  by  some  to 
Tatian  the  Harmonist,  the'  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  is  the 
division  of  the  Gospels  into  larger  chapters  (K€<f>aKaia  majora^ 
called  in  the  Latin  copies  breves)^  or  titles  (rlrXot),  which  latter 
name  they  "bear  from  the  circumstance  that  not  only  is  the  sacred 
narrative  distributed  by  them  into  sectioDs;but  the  title,  or  gene- 
ral summary  of  contents,  is  appended  to  the  numeral,  either  in  a 
separate  table  preceding  each  Gospel,  or  ut  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  pages,  or  (what  is  usual  enough)  in  both  w^ys.in  the  same 
manuscript.  It  may  be  noticed  that  in  none  of  the  four  Gospels 
does  the  first  section  stand  at  its  commencement.  In  St  Matthew 
section  A  begins  at  chap.  ii.  verse  1,  and  has  for' its  title  irepl 
tAv  fiaywvi  in  St  Mark  at  chap.  i.  ver.  23,  irepX  fov  Saifiovi^ofii- 
vov:  in  St  Luke  at  ch.  ii.  ver.  1,  Trepi'r^?  dTroypa<f>rj<::  in  St  John 
at  ch.  ii  ver.  1,  Trepl  tov  iv  Kai/a  ydfiov.  Mill  accounts  for  this 
circumstance  by  supposing  that  in  the  first  copies 'the  titles  at 
the  head  of  each  Gospel  were  reserved  till  last  for  more  splen- 
did illumination,  and  were  thus  eventually  forgotten  (Proleg. 
N.T.  §  355) ;  Griesbach  holds,  that  the  general  inscriptions  of 
each  Gospel,  Karct  MarOatov,  Kara  Mdp/cop,  &c.  were  regarded 
as  the  special  titles  of  the  first  sections  also.  On  either  suppo^ 
sition,  however,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  how  what  was  really 
the  second  section  came  to  be  numbered  as  the  first ;  and  it  is 
worth  notice  that  the  same  aiTangement  takes  place  in  the 
K€ff>aXaui  (though  these  are  of  a  later  date)  of  all  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament  except  the  Acts,  2  Corinth.,Ephes.,lThess., 
Hebrews,  James,  1  and  2  Peter,  1  John,  and  the  Apocalypse: 
e.g.  the  first  section  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  opens  ch.  i. 
ver.  18,  TIpcoTOP  fierd  to  irpooifiioVy  irepX  Kplaeoif;  t^?  Kara  iOv&v 
t£v  ov  <f>v\a<r<r6vT0i)v  rd  xfyvaixd.  But  the  fact  is  that  this 
arrangement,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  conformable  to  the 
practice  of  the  times  when  these  divisions  were  finally  settled. 
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Both  in  the  InstittUes  and  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian  the  first 
paragraph  is  always  cited  as  pn  (i.a  principium,  irpooifiiov. 
Pre/ace),  and  what  we  should  regard  as  the  second  paragraph 
is  numbered  as  the  first,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  work^. 
The  tItXoi  in  St  Matthew  amount  to  68,  in  St  Mark  to  48, 
in  St  Luke  to  83,  in  St  John  to  18.  This  mode  of  division, 
although  not  met  with  in  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  manuscripts, 
is  found  in  the  Codices  Alexandrinus  and  Ephraemi  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  in  the  Codex  Nitriensis  of  the  sixth,  each  of  which 
has  tables  of  the  rirXot  prefixed  to  the  several  Gospels:  but 
the  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Rossanensis,  and  ])ublinensis  of  St 
Matthew,  and  that  portion  of  the  purple  Cotton  fragment  which 
is  in  the  Vatican,  exhibit  them  in  their  usual  position,  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  pages.  Thus  it  appears  that  they  were 
too  generally  diffused  in  the  fifth  century  not  to  have  originated 
at  an  earlier  period;  although  we  must  concede  that  the 
/ee^oKaiov  spoken  of  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stromat  I.) 
when  quoting  Dan.  xii.  12,  or  by  Athanasius  {contra  Arium) 
on  Act.  iL,  and  the  Capitulum  mentioned  by  Tertuliian  {ad 
Uxorem  II.  2)  in  reference  to  1  Cor.  vii.  12,  contain  no  certain 
allusions  to  any  specific  divisions  of  the  sacred  text,  but  only  to 
the  particular  paragraphs  or  passages  in  which  their  citations 
stand.  But  that  the  contrary  habit  has  grown  inveterate^  it 
were  much  to  be  desired  that  the  term  tltKoi  should  be  applied 
to  these  longer  divisions,  at  least  in  the  Gospels,  and  that  the 
name  of  K€<f>d\aia  should  be  reserved  for  the  smaller  sections 
(K€<f)d\aia  minora,  as  they  are  sometimes  called),  which  we 
now  proceed  to  explain. 

(3).  The  Ammonian  sections  (to  employ  for  the  moment 
their  usual  designation),  or  tc€<f)d\aia  proper,  were  not  con- 
structed, like  the  Vatican  divisions  and  the  Tirkoiy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  easy  reference,  or  distributed  like  them  according  to 
the  breaks  in  the  sense,  but  for  a  wholly  different  purpose. 
So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  design  of  Tatian's  Harmony 
was  simply  to  present  to  Christian  readers  a  single  connected 

^  This  fuU  explanation  of  a  seeming  difficulty  was  commonioated  to  me 
independently  by  Mr  F.  W.  Pennefather  of  Dublin,  and  Mr  G.  A.  King  of 
Oxford. 

*  And  this  too  in  spite  of  the  lexicographer  Suidas :  T^rXos  5ia^p€i  xe^- 
XaJou*  Kcd  6  fUv  Martfaios  WrXoi/f  ix^i  ^',  Jce^dXata  6i  tp€\ 
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I 

*  - 

history  of  our  Lord,  by  taking  from  the  four  Evangelists  in- 
differently whatsoever  best  suited  his  purpose*.  As  this  plan 
could  scarcely  be  executed  without  omitting  some  portions  of 
the  sacred  text,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Tatian,  possibly  with- 
out any  evil  intention,  should  have  incurred  the  grave  charge 
of  mutilating  Holy  Scripture*.  A  more  scholar-like  and  useful 
attempt  was  subsequently  made  by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria, 
early  in  the  third  century  [a.d.  220],  who,  by  the  side  of  St  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  which  he  selected  as  his  standard,  arranged  in 
parallel  columns,  as  it  would  seem,  the  corresponding  passages 
of  the  other  three  Evangelists,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  all  at 
once  to  the  reader  s  eye ;  St  Matthew  in  his  proper  order,  the 
rest  as  the  necessity  of  abiding  by  St  Matthew's  order  pre- 
scribed. This  is  the  account  given  by  the  celebrated  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  Caesarea,  the  Church  historian,  who  in  the  fourth 
century,  in  his  letter  to  Carpianus,  described  his  own  most 
ingenious  system,  of  Harmony,  as  founded  on,  or  at  least  as 
suggested  by,  the  labours  of  Ammonius'.     It  has  been  generally 

^  *0  Tarta^or,  <rwd<t>€tdy  rwa  koI  ffwaytay^  o^k  oXIf  Sir  us  twv  €^ayy€\ltit¥ 
vwBtlt,  TO  did  T«r<r6^v  rwiro  wpoffUpSfiaaev'  6  Koii  irapd  Titriy  tiffin  vv¥  ipipercu, 
Bnseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  it.  29. 

'  Ambros.  in  Prooem.  Luo.  seems  to  aim  at  Tatian  when  he  says  **  Pleriqne 
eiiam  ex  qnatnor  Evangelii  libria  in  unum  ea  quie  venenatis  putaverunt  asser- 
tionibas  eonvenientia  refersenmt."  Eusebius  H.E.  iv.  29  charges  him  on  report 
with  improving  not  the  Gospels,  but  the  Epistles :  too  ii  dwwrroXov  4>affl  roK* 
laifffol  Ttf'ar  a^hv  fieTa4>pdffax  ^wpdi,  C)s  iiriSiopOovfiefoy  aurQw  r^if  rijs  ^pdaews 
cwTo^uf.  Dr  Westcott's  verdict  is  rather  less  favourable  than  might  have  been 
anticipated :  **  The  heretical  character  of  the  Diatessaron  was  not  evident  on  the 
sorface  of  it,  and  consisted  rather  of  faults  of  defect  than  of  erroneous  teachiug  '* 
{History  of  the  Canon,  p.  S54).  From  the  Armenian  version  of  Ephraem  the 
Sjrian*s  Exposition  of  Tatian's  Harmony,  printed  in  1836,  translated  in  1841  by 
Ancher  of  the  Melchitarist  Monasteiy  at  Venice,  but  buried  until  it  was  published 
with  notes  by  Moesinger  in  1876,  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  this  question, 
and  it  is  now  clear  "that  Tatian  habitually  abridged  the  language  of  the 
passages  wiiich  he  combined "  (Hort,  Gk.  Test.  Introduction^  p.  283),  and  that 
apparently  in  perfect  good  faith. 

'  'AfifiJinos  fUw  6  ' AXe^avSptOSf  iroXXi^y,  wf  e/xof ,  4>i\owoifiouf  Kod  cwovd^y  elffay" 
ifoxuftt  rh  diik  T€ffffdpu»  ii/uy  KaroKiXoiwev  ei/ayy^Xtoy,  r^  xarii  Mar^atoi^  rdr 
ofio^povs  Ttow  XocT(3y  tiMtyyeXuTTuy  rrepiKOTdt  vapaOelSt  ut  i^  d»dyK7fS  (rvfi^vai  rdi' 
T^  dKoKovOias  clpfihp  TUP  rpiup  Sia^ap^ou,  6ffoy  irl  r^  v^et  ri7s  dvayvuffeus, 
lya  6i  (na^fiivov  koL  twj  tuw  Xotiralr  di  o\ov  ffufiards  re  xal  elpfioOtelSiwai  ^x^^^  '''oift 
cUtLotn  ixdiffTou  etoyyeXicrroG  r6«rovr,  iv  oU  xard  ruv  avruy  -^vixBrifftw  <f>i\aK^ui 
€lreip,  ix  rod  voirljfMTOs  rw  irpoeipvffiipov  dpSpds  e^i^^wr  d^pfJidt  ("  taking  the  hint 
from  Ammonius"  as  Bean  Burgon  rightly  understands  the  expression),  xaO* 
iripop  fii$od<»  Kap6was  dixa  rbv  apiOfiop  diexdptL^  (rot  Toi>f  irrorerayfiiyovs*    Epist. 
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thought  that  the  fC€<f}d\aui,  of  which  St  Matthew  contains  355, 
St  Mark  236,  St  Luke  342,  St  John  232,  in  all  1165,  were  made 
by  Ammonius  for  the  purpose  of  his  work,  and  they  have 
commonly  received  the  name  of  the  Ammonian  sections :  but 
this  opinion  was  called  in  question  by  Bp  Lloyd  (Xov.  Test. 
Oxon.  1827,  Monitum,  pp.  viii. — xi.),  who  strongly  urges  that, 
in  his  Epistle  to  Carpianus,  Eusebius  not  only  refrains  from 
ascribing  these  numerical  divisions  to  Ammonius  (whose  labours 
in  this  particular,  as  once  seemed  the  case  with  Tatian's,  must 
in  that  case  be  deemed  to  have  perished  utterly),  but  he  almost 
implies  that  they  had  their  origin  at  the  same  time  with  his 
own  ten  canons,  with  which  they  are  so  intimately  connected^ 
That  they  were  essential  to  Eusebius'  scheme  is  plain  enough ; 
their  place  in  Ammonius'  parallel  Harmony  is  not  easily  under- 
stood, unless  indeed  (what  is  nowhere  stated,  but  rather  the 
contrary)  he  did  not  set  the  passages  from  the  other  Gospels 
at  full  length  by  the  side  of  St  Matthew's,  but  only  these 
numerical  references  to  them*. 

ad  Carpion.  initio.  I  have  thankfully  availed  myself  on  this  subject  of  Bur- 
gon's  elaborate  studies  in  "  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  S.  Mark/'  pp.  125—182 ; 
295—312. 

1  I  subjoin  Eusebius'  own  words  (Epist.  ad  Carpian.)  from  which  no  one 
would  infer  that  the  sectiona  were  not  his,  as  weU  as  the  canons.  Avni  fUp 
ovp  rj  tQv  vroT€Tayfi4yunf  Kavhviav  virbBetrvs'  ij  8i  <ra4»it  aurtaif  SiriyrfffiSt  iaruf  rfde. 
'£^'  iKoxTTtfi  T(a¥  Teffcapav  ciJayyeX/faw  apidfj^s  rcf  vpdKciTai  jcard  f*4poSt  apxhitxvin 
dro  roO  irpilyrov,  etra  det/Wpou,  jcal  TfUroVf  xal  xaOf^i  rpoi'uv  Si*  oKov  fi^pi  rw  rAoi^t 
yw  pi^Xlov  [the  sections].  Ka^'  (Koarow  8i  afii9fi6p  VTOffrjfjuiUaffts  Sid  Kiwapapetat 
irp6K€iTat  [the  canons],  dijXovffa  cp  xoltfi  tumt  dixa  KOMbvuv  Kciyu^oi  o  apiBfios  rvy- 

*  Something  of  this  kind,  however,  must  be  the  plan  adopted  in  Codex  E 
(see  Plate  zi.  No.  27)  of  the  Gospels,  as  described  by  Tregelles,  who  himself 
collated  it.  *'[It  has]  the  Ammonian  sections;  but  instead  of  the  Eusebian 
canons  there  is  a  kind  of  harmony  of  the  Gospels  noted  at  the  foot  of  each  page, 
by  a  reference  to  the  parallel  sections  of  the  other  Evangelists.*'  Home's  Introd. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  200.  Yet  the  canons  also  stand  in  the  margin  of  this  copy  under  the 
BO-caUed  Ammonian  sections :  only  the  table  of  Eusebian  canons  is  wanting. 
The  same  kind  of  harmony  at  the  foot  of  the  page  appears  in  Cod.  V^^  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  but  in  this  latter  the  sections  in  the  margin  are  not  accom- 
panied by  the  canons.  Tischendorf  states  that  the  same  arrangement  prevails 
in  the  small  fragment  T^  at  St  Petersburg ;  Dean  Burgon  adds  to  the  list  Codd. 
M.  262,^264  at  Paris,  and  conceives  that  this  method  of  harmonising,  which  he 
regards  as  far  simpler  than  the  tedious  and  cumbersome  process  of  resorting  to 
the  Eusebian  canons  (ubi  supra^  p.  304),  was  is  principle,  though  not  in  details, 
derived  to  the  Greek  Church  from  early  Syriao  copies  of  the  Gospels,  some  of 
which  still  survive  (p.  306). 
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There  is,  however,  one  ground  for  hesitation  before  we 
ascribe  the  sections,  as  well  as  the  canons,  to  Eusebius ;  namely, 
that  not  a  few  ancient  manuscripts  (e.g.  Codd.  FHY)  contain 
the  former,  while  they  omit  the  latter.  Of  palimpsests  indeed 
it  might  be  said  with  reason,  that  the  rough  process  which  so 
nearly  obliterated  the  ink  of  the  older  writing,  would  com- 
pletely remove  the  coloured  paint  {Kii/pdl3api<:,  vennilion,  pre- 
scribed by  Eusebius,  though  blue  or  green  is  occasionally 
found)  in  which  the  canons  were  invariably  noted;  hence  we 
need  not  wonder  at  their  absence  from  the  Codices  Ephraemi, 
Nitriensis  (K),  Dublinensis  (Z),  Codd.  IW^  of  Tischendorf,  and 
the  Wolfenbiittel  fragments  (PQ),  in  all  which  the  sections  are 
yet  legible  in  ink.  The  Codex  Sinaiticus  contains  both;  but 
Tischendorf  decidedly  pronounces  them  to  be  in  a  later  hand. 
In  the  Codex  BezsB  too,  as  well  as  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K),  even 
the  Ammonian  sections,  without  the  canons,  are  by  later  hands, 
though  the  latter  has  prefixed  the  list  or  table  of  the  canons. 
Of  the  oldest  copies  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  Tischendorfs 
Codd.  W'0,  the  Cotton  fragment  (N),  and  Cod.  Kossanensis 
alone  contain  both  the  sections  and  the  canons.  Even  in  more 
modem  cursive  books  the  latter  are  often  deficient,  though  the 
former  are  present.  This  peculiarity  we  have  observed  in 
Burney  23,  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
although  the  Epistle  to  Carpianus  stands  at  the  beginning ;  in 
a  rather  remarkable  copy  of  about  the  twelfth  century,  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  (Mm.  6.  9,  Scholz  Evan.  440), 
in  which,  however,  the  table  of  canons  but  not  the  Epistle  to 
Carpianus  precedes ;  in  the  Gonville  and  Caius  Goi-pels  of  the 
12th  century  (Evan.  59),  and  in  a  manuscript  of  about  the 
thirteenth  century  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.  X.  17)*. 
These  facts  certainly  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  judgment 
of  critics  and  transcribers,  whatever  that  judgment  may  be 
deemed  worth,  the  Ammonian  sections  had  a  previous  existence 
to  the  Eusebian  canons,  as  well  as  served  for  an  independent 
purpose*. 

^  To  this  Uat  of  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  which  have  the  Ammonian 
sections  withoat  the  Eusebian  canons  add  Codd.  38,  54,  60,  68,  117 ;  Brk.  Mas. 
Addit.  16184,  18211,  19389;  Milan  Ambros.  M.  48  sup,;  E.  63  sup,;  Burdett- 
Conttsi.  4;  n.  18;  26^;  in.  9  (all  to  be  described  in  the  third  section  of  this 
chapter),  and  probably  some  others. 

'  No  donbt  they  do  serve,  in  the  manuscripts  which  contain  them  and  omit 
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In  his  letter  to  Carpianus,  their  inventor  clearly  yet  briefly 
describes  the  purpose  of  his  canons,  ten  in  number.  The  first 
contains  a  list  of  71  places  in  which  all  the  four  Evangelists 
have  a  narrative,  discourse,  or  saying  in  common  :  the  second  of 
111  places  in  which  the  three  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  agree :  the 
third  of  22  places  common  to  Matthew,  Luke,  John :  the  fourth 
of  26  passages  common  to  Malthew,  Mark,  John :  the  fifth  of 
82  places  in  which  the  two  Matthew,  Luke  coincide :  the  sixth 
of  47  places  wherein  Matthew,  Mark  agree ;  the  seventh  of 
7  places  common  to  Matthew  and  John:  the  eighth  of  14  places 
common  to  Luke  and  Mark :  the  ninth  of  21  places  in  which 
Luke  and  John  agree :  the  tenth  of  62  passages  of  Matthew, 
21  of  Mark,  71  of  Luke,  and  97  of  John  which  have  no  parallels, 
but  are  peculiar  to  a  single  Evangelist.  Under  each  of  the 
1165  so-named  Ammonian  sections,  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
margin  of  a  manuscript,  is  put  in  coloured  ink  the  number  of 
that  Eusebian  canon  to  which  it  refers.  On  looking  for  that 
section  in  the  proper  table  or  canon,  there  will  also  be  found 
the  parallel  place  or  places  in  the  other  Gospels,  each  indicated 
by  its  proper  numeral,  and  so  readily  searched  out.  A  single 
example  will  serve  to  explain  our  meaning.  In  the  facsimile 
of  the  Cotton  fragment  (Plate  V.  No.  14),  in  the  margin  of  the 

passage  (John  xv.  20)  we  see     p    ,  where  PA0  (139)  is  the 

proper  section  of  St  John,  T  (3J  the  number  of  the  canon. 

On  sejtrching  the  third  Eusebian  table  we  read  MT.  ^,  A.  vrj, 

Iflt.  pkO,  and  thus  we  learn  that  the  first  clause  of  John  xv.  20 
is  parallel  in  sense  to  the  90th  (^)  section  of  St  Matthew  (x.  24), 

and  to  the  58th  {vrj)  of  St  Luke  (vi.  40).  The  advantage  of 
such  a  system  of  parallels  to  the  exact  study  of  the  Gospels  is 
too  evident  to  need  insisting  on. 

(4).  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  are  also 
divided  into  cliapters  (K€<f>d\aia),  in  design  precisely  the  same 
as  the  tItXoi  of  the  Gospels,  and  nearly  resembling  them  in 
length.     Since  there  is  no  trace  of  these  chapters  in  the  two 

the  canons,  for  marks  of  reference,  like  in  kind  to  our  modem  chapters  and 
verses ;  bnt  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  constructed  for  a  wholly  differ- 
ent  purpose,  they  are  so  unequal  in  length  (as  Burgon  sees  very  clearly,  pp. 
297,  903),  that  they  answer  that  end  as  ill  as  any  the  most  arbitrary  divisions 
of  the  text  well  could  do. 
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great  Codices  Alexandrinus  and  Ephraemi,  of  the  fifth  century 
(which  yet  exhibit  the  rtTkot,  the  sections,  and  one  of  them  the 
canons),  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  are  of  later 
date.     They  are  sometimes  connected  with  the  name  of  Eutha- 
lius,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Sulci*,  whom 
we  have  already  spoken  of  as  the  reputed  author  of  Scriptural 
stichometry  (above,  p.  51).     We  learn,  however,  from  Euthalius' 
own  Prologue  to  his  edition  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  (a.d.  458),  that 
the  "summary  of  the  chapters"  (and  consequently  the  numbers 
of  the  chapters  themselves)  was  taken  from  the  work  of  **  one 
of  our  wisest  and  pious  fathers',"  i.e.  some  Bishop  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  particularise,  whom  Mill  (Proleg,  N.  T.  §  907)  con- 
jectures to  be  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  lay  under  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Church.     Soon  after'  the  publication  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  on  the  suggestion  of  one  Athanasius,  then  a  priest  and 
afterwards  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Euthalius  put  forth  a  similar 
edition  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles*,  also  divided  into 
chapters,  with   a  summary  of  contents  at  the   head  of  each 
chapter.     Even  these  he  is  thought  to  have  derived  (at  least 
in  the  Acts)  from  the  manuscript  of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr 
[d.  308],  to  whom  the  very  same  chapters  are  ascribed  in  a 
document  published  by  Montfaucon  (Bibliotheca  Coislin.  p.  78); 
the  rather  as  Euthalius  fairly  professes  to  have  compared  his 
book  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  "with  the  copies  in  the 
library  at   Caesarea"  which   once  belonged  to  "Eusebius  the 
friend  of  Pamphilus*."     The  Apocalypse  still  remains.     It  was 

1  Sulci  in  Sardinia  is  the  only  Bishop's  see  of  the  name  I  can  find  in  Carol, 
a  Sancto  Paulo's  "Geographia  Sacra"  (1708),  or  in  Bingham's  Antiquities,  Bk.  jx. 
Chapp.  n.  vn.  Home  and  eyen  TregeUes  speak  of  Snlca  in  Egypt,  hut  I  have 
searched  in  vain  for  any  such  town  or  see.  Euthalius  is  called  Bishop  of  Sulce 
both  in  Wake  12  {infra,  note  4),  and  in  the  title  to  his  works  as  edited  hy 
L.  A.  Zacagni  (*'  Collectanea  Monument.  Yetcr.  Eccles.  Griec.  ao  Latin./'  Rom. 
1696,  p.  402).  But  one  of  Zacagni's  manuscripts  reads  'EoOXktjs  once,  and  he 
guesses  Si^i\xn  i^^ai^  Syene,  which  appears  in  no  list  of  Episcopal  sees. 

rartop  rtvl  koX  ^iXoxp^ffTfOf  iraripunf  rifiuv  T€T Wfjfi^y tip » 

*  ACrlxa  Syp-a  is  his  own  expression. 

*  e.g.  in  Wake  12,  of  the  eleventh  century,  at  Christ  Church,  the  title  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  chapters  in  the  Acts  is  as  follows  :  EiOaTdov  imffKowov  QovXidit 
gK$€<ris  Ke^dKodvp  Ttav  \lpa^€UJ¥  crak^a  (-eica)  wpos  *A0avafft<»  irlaKOWov  'AXe^ox- 
5p€iau 

*  In  Wake  12  certain  of  the  longer  xeipdXaia  are  subdivided  into  /lepiKal 
vvoiuupiffut  in  the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1  John,  Komans,  1,  2  Corinthians,  Colossians, 
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divided,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  by  Andreas,  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Cappadocian  Caesarea,  into  twenty-four  paragraphs 
(\070t),  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  elders  about  the 
throne  (Apoc.  iv.  4);  each  paragi'aph  being  subdivided  into 
three  chapters  (Ke<f}aKaia).  The  summaries  which  Andreas  wrote 
of  his  seventy-two  chapters  are  still  reprinted  in  Mill's  and 
other  large  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

(5).  To  Euthalius  has  been  also  referred  a  division  of  the 
Acts  into  sixteen  lessons  {dvarpfdo'eif:  or  dvayvdafiaTa)  and  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  into  thirty-one  (see  p.  66);  but  these  lessons  are 
quite  diflferent  from  the  much  shorter  ones  adopted  by  the  Greek 
Church.  He  is  also  said  to  have  numbered  in  each  Epistle 
of  St  Paul  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament*,  which  are 
still  noted  in  many  of  our  manuscripts,  and  to  have  been  the 
author  of  that  reckoning  of  the  arlxot  which  is  annexed  in 
most  copies  to  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 
Besides  the  division  of  the  text  into  crr/j^ot  or  lines  {above,  p.  50) 
we  find  in  the  Gospels  alone  another  division  into  prjfiara  or 
pria€t<;  "sentences,"  differing  but  little  from  the  arixot  in 
number.  Of  these  last  the  precise  numbers  vary  in  different 
copies,  though  not  considerably:  whether  that  variation  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  ancient  numbers  were  represented 
by  letters  and  so  easily  became  corrupted,  or  from  a  different 
mode  of  arranging  the  criypt'  and  pijfiara  adopted  by  the 
various  scribes. 

20.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  subscriptions  (viroypaipai) 
ap})ended  to  St  Paul's  Epistles  in  many  manuscripts,  and 
retained  even  in  the  Authorised  English  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  also  said  to  be  the  composition  of  Euthalius. 
In  the  best  copies  they  are  somewhat  shorter  in  form,  but  in 
any  shape  they  do  no  credit  to  the  care  or  skill  of  their  author, 
whoever  he  may  be.     "  Six  of  these  subscriptions,"  writes  Paley 

2  Thessalonians,  1  Timothy,  Hebrews  only.  For  a  similar  subdivision  in  the 
Gospels,  see  Evan.  443  in  the  third  Section  of  this  Chapter. 

1  Many  manuscripts  indicate  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  cited  in  the  New 
by  placing  >  (as  in  Codd.  Vatican.  W*,  Ac,  but  in  Sinait.  more  rarely),  or  some 
such  mark  in  the  margin  before  every  line.  Evan.  848  and  others  have  #.  In 
Codd.  BeziB,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  the  words  cited  are  merely  thrown  a  letter 
or  two  back  in  each  line. 
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in  that  masterpiece  of  acute  reasoning,  the  Horce  Paulince,  "  are 
false  or  improbable ;"  that  is,  they  are  either  absolutely  contra- 
dicted by  the  contents  of  the  epistle  [1  Cor.  Galat.  1  Tim.], 
or  are  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  them  [1,  2  Thess.  Tit.]. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  Gospels  have  not,  we  believe,  been 
assigned  to  any  particular  author,  and  being  seldom  found  iu 
printed  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  or  in  modem  versions, 
are  little  known  to  the  general  reader.  In  the  earliest  manu- 
scripts the  subscriptions,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  the  books,  were 
of  the  simplest  character.  Kara  MaOOalop,  Kara  Mapxov,  &c. 
is  all  that  the  Codd.  Yaticanus  and  Sinaiticus  have,  whether  at 
the  beginning  or  the  end.  l&vayyiXiov  /card  MarOalov  is  the 
subscription  to  the  first  Gospel  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ; 
€vaffyi\iop  Kara  MdpKov  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Gospel  in  the  same  manuscript,  and  the  self-same  words 
at  the  end  of  it  by  Codices  Alex,  and  Ephraemi :  in  the  Codex 
Bezse  (in  which  St  John  stands  second  in  order)  we  merely 
read  cvayyiTuov  Kara  MadOaiov  ereXeaOrj,  apxerai  evayyiKiov 
KOTcL  *l(Ddwi]v,  The  same  is  the  case  throughout  the  New 
Testament  After  a  while  the  titles  become  more  elaborate, 
and  the  subscriptions  afford  more  information,  the  truth  of 
which  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  vouch  for.  The  earliest  worth 
notice  are  found  in  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K)  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  which,  together  with  those  of  several  other 
copies,  are  given  in  Scholz's  Prolegomena  N.  T.  Vol.  i.  pp.  xxix. 
XXX.  Ad  fin,  Matthasi:  To  Kara  MarBalop  eiayyeXvop  i^eSoOrf 
vir  avToD  iv  iepoaoXvfioi^  fiera  ^^povov^  rj  [6/CTooi]  t^9  toO  Xpiarou 
dpdXij'^eeo^.  Ad  fin,  Mard  :  To  Kaid  Mdpxop  evayyiXiop  i^eSoOrj 
fierd  jfpopov^  Bixa  t^9  toC  Xpiarov  dpaXrjylrea)^.  Those  to  the 
other  two  Gospels  exactly  resemble  St  Mark's,  that  of  St  Luke 
however  being  dated  15,  that  of  St  John  32  years  after  our 
Lord's  Ascension,  periods  in  all  probability  far  too  early  to  be 
correct. 

21.  The  foreign  matter  so  often  inserted  in  later  manu- 
scripts has  more  value  for  the  antiquarian  than  for  the  critic. 
That  splendid  copy  of  the  Gospels  Lambeth  1178,  of  the  10th 
or  11th  century,  contains  more  such  than  is  often  found,  set  off 
by  fine  illuminations.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  (but  not  of  the  fourth)  are  several  pages  relating  to 
them  extracted  from  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,   who  made  the 
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voyage  which  procured  him  his  cognomen  about  A.D.  522;  also 
Eome  iambic  verses  of  no  great  excellence,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed. In  golden  letters  we  read :  ad  fin,  Matth.  lariov  in  to 
Kara  Mardaiov  evayyiXiop  e^patSt,  Sia\€KT0)t  ypa<f}€v  vir  avrov' 
iv  Upova-oKrjfi  i^eBodrj'  ipfirjvevdr)  Se  vtto  ItodvvoV  i^Tfyehai  Si 
rfflf  Kara  dvOptonrov  rov  yy  fyiveaiVf  xai  iariv  dv0p(oir6fjLop(f>ov 
TovTo  TO  evayyiXiop.  The  last  clause  alludes  to  Apoc.  iv.  7, 
wherein  the  four  living  creatures  were  currently  believed  to  be 
typical  of  the  four  Gospels*.  Ad  fin.  Marc,  lareov  in  to  /card 
TS/ldpKov  eva^iktov  vvr^yopevdij  iiro  Uirpov  iv  pdfirji'  hrot^rjcaro 
hk  TTjv  dpyrfv  anro  rov  'n'po<f>i]TtKov  \070u  rov  ef  vyfrovf;  iiriomo^ 
rov  'HcraloV  T171/  irreptDnKfjv  clxova  rod  evayyeXlov  SeiKvv^.  Ad 
fin.  Luc.  lariov  Zn  ro  kotoL  Aovxdv  evayyiXiov  iirrfyopevdrf  viro 
Ilavkov  iv  pdfiTjt,'  are  Se  iepariKov  j(apaKrfjpo^  v7rdp}(ovrQ^  diro 
Zaj(aplov  rov  Upio)^  dvfii6ivro<;  '^p^aro.  The  reader  will  desire 
no  more  of  this. 

22.  The  oldest  manuscript  known  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
catena  (or  continuous  commentary  by  different  authors)  is  the 
palimpsest  Codex  Zacynthius  (3  of  Tregelles),  an  uncial  of 
the  eighth  century.  Such  books  are  not  common,  but  there 
is  a  very  full  commentary  in  minute  letters,  surrounding 
the  large  text  in  a  noble  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  12th 
century,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps 
(Middle  Hill  13975,  since  removed  to  Cheltenham),  yet  un- 
coUated ;  another  of  St  PauFs  Epistles  (No.  27)  belongs  to  the 
University  Library  at  Cambridge  (Ff.  1.  30).  The  Apocalypse 
is  often  attended  with  the  exposition  of  Andreas  (p.  62),  or  of 
Arethas,  also  Archbishop  of  the  Cappadocian  Caesarea  in  the 
tenth  century,  or  (what  is  more  usual)  with  a  sort  of  epitome 
of  the  two  (e.g.  Parham  No.  17),  above,  below,  and  in  the 
margin  beside  the  text,  in  much  smaller  characters.  In  cursive 
manuscripts  only  the  subject  (viroOeai^),  especially  that  written 

1  The  whole  mystery  is  thus  unfolded  (apparently  by  Cosmas)  in  Lamb.  1178, 
p.  159.  Kal  yi.p  rd  x^po^P^f-  rerparpdcara'  Kal  rd  rpdirunra  avrup  eUoyei  r^ 
xpayfULTtlai  rov  vloO  rov  Btov'  t6  yb.p  ofunov  \iom^  ro  ffirpaKTw  kclI  /ScuriXiicoy  koI 
ijyefioyiKiu  [John  i.  1 — 3]  x^^P^xTijpl^i*  to  Si  ifioiov  fM^x"^*  H''  UpovpyiKrjji'  koI 
l€paTiK7Jjf  [Luke  i.  8]  ifx^ayl^ei'  to  Si  dydpunroeiSii,  rrpf  adpKuxriv  [Matth.  L  18] 
Stay p64>€L.  t6  di  ofioiov  diTUfif  t'^v  iin^olTr}<n»  rw  ayiov  xvei^/uarof  [Mark  i.  2] 
ifi^>aifL^€t.  More  UBoally  the  lion  is  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  St  Mark,  tho 
eiigle  of  St  John. 
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by  (Ecumenius  in  the  tenth  century,  sometimes  stands  as  a 
Prologue  before  each  book,  but  not  so  often  before  the  Gospels 
or  Apocalypse  as  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Before  the  Acts  we 
occasionally  meet  with  Euthalius'  Chronology  of  St  Paul's 
Travels,  or  another  ^AiroSrifila  TlavXov.  The  Leicester  manu- 
script contains  between  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Act.s 
(1)  An  Elxposition  of  the  Creed  and  statement  of  the  errors  con- 
demned by  the  seven  general  Councils,  ending  with  the  second 
at  Nice.  (2)  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  followed  by  an  exact 
description  of  the  limits  of  the  five  Patriarchates.  The  Christ 
Church  copy  Wake  12  also  has  after  the  Apocalypse  some 
seven  or  eight  pages  of  a  Treatise  Ilepl  rwv  dylav  seal 
oUcovfJLcvtK&v  ^  avpoScDpf  including  some  notice  irepl  roTrtxiv 
fTwoimv,  Similar  treatises  may  be  more  frequent  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  Greek  Testament  than  we  are  at  present 
aware  of. 

23.  We  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  insert  in  this  place 
either  a  list  of  the  rlrXoi  of  the  Gospels,  or  of  the  K€<f>aXaia  of 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the  tables  of  the  Eusebian 
canons,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  accessible  in  such  ordinary 
books  as  Stephen's  Greek  Testament  1550  and  Mill's  of  1707, 
1710-  The  Eusebian  canons  are  given  in  Bishop  Lloyd's  Oxford 
Greek  Test  of  1827  &c.  and  in  Tischendorf's  of  1859.  We 
subjoin,  however,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  tabular  view  of 
"Ancient  and  Modern  Divisions  of  the  New  Testament." 
The  numbers  of  the  pTjfuvra  and  arlxoi  in  the  Gospels  are 
derived  from  the  most  approved  sources,  but  a  synopsis  of 
the  variations  of  manuscripts  in  this  respect  has  been  drawn 
up  by  Scholz,  Prolegomena  N.  T.  Vol.  i.  Cap.  v.,  pp.  xxviii. 


^  The  ntimbexB  of  the  Gospel  ffrlxoi  in  our  Table  are  taken  from  the  nncial 
copies  Codd.  GS  and  27  corsiyes  named  by  Scholz :  those  of  the  /^rjfiaTa  from 
Codd.  9, 13, 124  and  7  others.  In  the  ^rfftara  he  cites  no  other  variation  than 
that  Cod.  839  has  2822  for  St  Matthew :  but  MiU  states  that  Cod.  48  (Bodl.  7) 
has  1676  for  Mark,  2507  for  Luke  (Proleg.  K.  T.  §  1429).  In  Cod.  56  (Linoohi 
Coll.)  the  vaywiofr/tara  of  St  Matthew  are  127,  of  St  Mark  74,  of  St  Lnke  130 
(SfiU). 

In  the  ffrlxot,  a  few  straggling  manuscripts  fluctuate  between  3397?  and  1474 
for  Matthew;  2006  and  1000  for  Mark;  8827  and  2000  for  Luke;  2300  and  1300 
tor  John.    Bat  the  great  mass  of  authorities  stand  as  we  have  represented. 
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TABLE  OP  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  DIVISIONS  OP  THE 
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1  Peter 

2  Peter 

1  John  

2  John  

3  John  

Jude 

Romans    ...... 

1  Corinth 

2  Corinth 

Galat. 
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Philipp 

Coloss 
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Apocalypse  ... 

24 
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24.  On  the  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses  prevailing  in 
our  modem  Bibles  we  need  not  dwell  long.  For  many  centuries 
the  Latin  Church  used  the  Greek  rirXo^  (which  they  called 
brevea)  with  the  Euthalian  K€<f}a\aia,  and  some  of  their  copies 
even  retained  the  calculation  by  o-r/^ot:  but  about  A.D.  1248 
Cardinal  Hugo  de  Santo  Caro,  while  preparing  a  Concordance, 
or  index  of  declinable  words,  for  the  whole  Bible,  divided  it  into 
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its  present  chapters,  subdividing  them  in  turn  into  several  parts 
by  placing  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D  &c.  in  the  margin,  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  as  we  still  see  in  many  old  printed 
books,  e.g.  Stephen's  N.  T.  of  1550.  Cardinal  Hugo's  divisions 
(unless  indeed  he  merely  adopted  them  from  Lanfranc  or  some 
other  scholar)  soon  took  possession  of  copies  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate; they  gradually  obtained  a  place  in  later  Greek  manu- 
£scripts,  especially  those  written  in  the  West  of  Europe,  and  are 
found  in  the  earliest  printed  and  all  later  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  though  still  unknown  to  the  Eastern  Church.  They 
certsdnly  possess  no  strong  claim  on  our  preference,  although 
they  cannot  now  be  superseded.  The  chapters  are  inconve- 
niently and  capriciously  unequal  in  length ;  occasionally  too 
they  are  distributed  with  much  lack  of  judgment.  Thus  Matth. 
XV.  39  belongs  to  ch.  xvi,  and  perhaps  ch.  xix.  30  to  ch.  xx ; 
Mark  ix.  1  properly  appertains  to  the  preceding  chapter  ;  Luke 
xxi.  1 — i  had  better  be  united  with  ch.  xx,  as  in  Mark  xii.  41 — 
44 ;  Acts  V.  might  as  well  commence  with  Acts  iv.  32 ;  Acts  viii. 
1  (or  at  least  its  first  clause)  should  not  have  been  separated 
from  ch,  vii ;  Acts  xxi.  concludes  with  strange  abruptness.  Bp. 
Terrot  (on  Emesti's  Institutes,  Vol.  Ii.  p.  21)  rightly  affixes 

1  Cor.  iv.  1 — 5  to  ch.  iii.    Add  that  1  Cor.  xi.  1  belongs  to  ch.  x ; 

2  Cor.  iv.  18  and  vi.  18  to  ch.  v.  and  ch.  viL  respectively ;  CoL 
iv.  1  must  clearly  go  with  ch.  iii. 

In  commendation  of  the  modem  verses  still  less  can  be  said. 
As  they  are  stated  to  have  been  constructed  after  the  model  of 
the  ancient  arlxot  (called  "  versus  "  in  the  Latin  manuscripts), 
we  have  placed  in  the  Table  the  exact  number  of  each  for  every 
book  in  the  New  Testament.  Of  the  arlxoc  we  reckon  19241  in 
all,  of  the  modern  verses  7959  S  so  that  on  the  average  (for  we 
have  seen  that  the  manuscript  variations  in  the  number  of  <TTij(pt 
are  but  inconsiderable)  we  may  calculate  about  five  arTlj(^oc  to 
every  two  modern  verses.  The  fact  is  that  some  such  division  is 
simply  indispensable  to  every  accurate  reader  of  Scripture;  and 

^  Onr  English  version  diyides  2  Cor.  ziii.  12  of  the  Greek  into  two,  and 
unites  John  i.  38,  39  of  the  Qreek.  The  English  and  Greek  verses  begin  differ- 
euUy  in  Luke  i.  74,  76;  vii.  18,  19.  Acts  ix.  28,  29;  xi.  26,  26;  xUi.  32,  33; 
xix,  40,  41 ;  xxiv.  2,  3.  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13 ;  v.  14,  16 ;  xi.  8,  9.  Eph.  i.  10,  11 ; 
iii.  17, 18.  Phil,  iii  13,  14.  1  Thess.  ii.  11,  12.  Heb.  vii.  20,  21 ;  x.  22,  23. 
1  Jo.  ii.  13,  14.  3  Jo.  13, 14.  Apoc.  xiL  18  or  xiii.  1 ;  xviii.  16,  17.  In  a  few 
Qt  these  places  editions  of  the  Greek  vary  a  little. 
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Cardinal  Hugo's  divisions  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  well  as 
those  adopted  by  Sanctes  Pagninus  in  his  Latin  version  of  the 
-whole  Bible  (1528),  having  proved  inconveniently  large,  Robert 
Stephen,  the  justly  celebrated  printer  and  editor  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  undertook  to  form  a  system  of  verse-divisions,  taking 
for  his  model  the  short  verses  into  which  the  Hebrew  Bible  had 
already  been  divided,  as  it  would  seem  by  Eabbi  Nathan,  in  the 
preceding  century.  We  are  told  by  Henry  Stephen  (Praef. 
N.  T.  1576)  that  his  father  Robert  executed  this  design  on 
a  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons  "inter  equitandum^ ;''  that  is,  we 
presume,  while  resting  at  the  inns  on  the  road.  Certain  it  is 
that,  although  every  such  division  must  be  in  some  measure 
arbitrary,  a  very  little  care  would  have  spared  us  many  of  the 
disadvantages  attending  that  which  Robert  Stephen  first  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  the  margins  of  his  Greek  Testament  of 
1551,  from  which  it  was  introduced  into  the  text  (broken  up  to 
receive  it)  of  the  Genevan  English  Testament  of  1557,  into  Beza's 
Greek  Testament  of  1565,  and  thence  into  all  subsequent  edi- 
tions. It  is  now  too  late  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  verse- 
divisions,  but  they  can  be  neutralised,  at  least  in  a  great  degree, 
by  the  plan  adopted  by  modem  critics,  of  banishing  both  the 
verses  and  the  chapters  into  the  margin,  and  breaking  the  text 
into  paragraphs,  better  suited  to  the  sense.  The  pericopce  or 
sections  of  Bengel'  (whose  labours  will  be  described  in  their 
proper  place)  have  been  received  with  general  approbation, 
and  adopted,  with  some  modification,  by  several  recent  editors. 
Much  pains  were  bestowed  on  their  arrangement  of  the  para- 
graphs by  the  Revisers  of  the  English  version  of  1881, 

25.  We  now  come  to  the  contents  of  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  must  distinguish  regular  copies  of  the  sacred 
volume  or  of  parts  of  it  from  Lectionaries,  or  Church-lesson 
books,  containing  only  extracts,  arranged  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Service  daily  throughout  the  year.    The  latter  we  will  consider 

1  '*I  think  it  would  have  been  better  done  on  one*s  knees  in  the  closet,"  is 
Mr  Eelly*s  quaint  and  not  unfair  comment  (Lectures  on  the  Minor  Prophets, 
p.  824). 

*  Novum  Testamentum  GraBcum.  Edente  Jo.  Alberto  Bengelio.  Tubingaa 
1734.  4to.  The  practice  of  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  in  regard  to  para- 
graphs  has  been  stated  above  (p.  49,  note  2),  and  wiU  be  further  explained  in  the 
next  section  under  our  descriptions  of  Codd.  KBD. 
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presently :  with  regard  to  the  former  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  comparatively  few  copies  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
remain ;  the  usual  practice  being  to  write  the  four  Gospels  in 
one  volume,  the  Acts  and  £pistles  in  another :  manuscripts  of 
the  Apocalypse,  which  was  little  used  for  public  worship,  being 
much  rarer  than  those  of  the  other  books.  Occasionally  the 
Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles  form  a  single  volume;  sometimes 
the  Apocalypse  is  added  to  other  books;  as  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles  in  Lambeth  1186,  or  even  to  the  Gospels,  in  a  later 
hand  (e.g.  Cambridge  University  Libr.  Dd.  9.  69:  Gospels  No.  60, 
daied  A.D.  1297).  The  Apocalypse,  being  a  short  work,  is  often 
found  bound  up  in  volumes  containing  very  miscellaneous  matter 
(e.g.  Vatican.  2066  or  B ;  Brit.  Mus.  Harleian.  5678,  No.  31 ;  and 
Oxon.  Barocc.  48,  No.  28).  The  Codex  Sinaiticus  of  Tischendorf 
is  the  more  precious,  in  that  it  happily  exhibits  the  whole  New 
Testament  complete :  so  would  also  the  Codices  Alexandrinus  and 
Ephraemi,  but  that  they  are  sadly  mutilated :  no  other  uncial 
copies  have  this  advantage,  and  veiy  few  cursives.  In  England 
only  five  such  are  known,  the  great  Codex  Leicestrensis,  which 
is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end ;  Butler  2  (Additional 
11837),  dated  A.D.  1357,  and  Additional  17469,  both  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  Canonici  34  in  the  Bodleian,  dated  A.D.  1515 
— 16.  Additional  MS.  28815  in  the  British  Museum  and  B-C. 
II.  4  at  Sir  Roger  Cholmely's  School,  Highgate,  are  separated 
portions  of  one  complete  copy.  The  Apocalypse  in  the  well- 
known  Codex  Montfortianus  at  Dublin  is  usually  considered  to 
be  by  a  later  hand.  Besides  these  Scholz  enumerates  only  nine- 
teen foreign  copies  of  the  whole  New  Testament* ;  making  but 
thirty-three  in  all  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  extant  documents. 

26.     Whether  copies  contain  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
sacred  volume,  the  general  order  of  the  books  is  the  following : 

^  Coifllin.  199,  Evan.  85;  Yatio.  2080,  Evan.  175;  Palat.  Yai  171,  Evan. 
149;  Lambeoc.  1  at  Vienna,  Evan.  218;  Vatic.  1160,  Evan.  141;  Venet.  5, 
Evan.  205;  its  alleged  duplicate  Venet.  10,  Evan.  209;  Matthaei  k,  Evan.  241; 
Mofloow  Synod.  380,  Evan.  242  ;  Paris,  Beg.  47,  Evan.  18;  Beg.  61,  Evan.  268; 
Vatic.  360,  Evan.  131;  Vat.  Ottob.  66,  Evan.  386 ;  Vat.  Ottob.  381,  Evan.  890; 
Taorin.  302,  Evan.  339;  Bichard.  84,  Evan.  368;  S.  Saba,  10  and  20,  Evan.  462 
and  466 :  perhaps  Soholz  ought  to  have  added  Venet.  6,  Evan.  206,  which  he  states 
to  contain  the  whole  New  Testament,  Proleg.  K.  T.  Vol.  i.  p.  Ixzii.  In  Evan. 
190  aU  except  the  Gospels  are  by  a  later  hand.  Add  also  copies  at  Arras, 
Poictiers,  Ferrara,  and  Toledo.  Lagarde  (Genesis,  pp.  7,  8)  describes  another 
copy  at  Zittau,  collated  by  Matthaei  in  1801 — 2,  apparently  unpublished. 
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Gospels,  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles,  Pauline  Epistles,  Apocalypse. 
A  solitary  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century  (^Venet.  10,  Evan. 
209)  places  the  Gospels  between  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse*;  in  the  Codices  Sinaiticus,  Lcicestrensis,  Fabri 
(Evan.  90),  and  Montfortianus,  as  in  the  Bodleian  Canonici  34, 
the  copy  in  the  King's  Library  Brit.  Mus.  (Act  20),  and  the 
Complutensian  edition  (1514),  the  Pauline  Epistles  precede  the' 
Acts.  The  Codex  Basiliensis  (No.  4  of  the  Epistles),  Acts  Cod.  134, 
Brit.  Mus.  Addl.  19388,  Lambeth  1182, 1183,  and  Burdett-Coutts 
III.  1,  have  the  Pauline  Epistles  immediately  after  the  Acts  and 
before  the  Catholic  Epistles,  as  in  our  present  Bibles.  Scholz's 
Evan.  368  stands  thus,  St  John's  Gospel,  Apocalypse,  then  all 
the  Epistles ;  in  Havniens.  1  (Cod.  234  of  the  Gospels,  A.D.  1278) 
the  order  appears  to  be  Acts,  Paul. Ep.,  Cath.  Ep.,  Gospels;  in 
Ambros.  Z  34  sup.  at  Milan,  Dean  Burgon  testifies  that  the 
Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles  are  followed  by  the  Gospels ;  in 
Basil.  B.  VI.  27  or  Cod.  1,  the  Gospels  now  follow  the  Acts  and 
Epistles ;  while  in  Evan.  175  the  Apocalypse  stands  between  the 
Acts  .and  Catholic  Epistles ;  in  Evan.  51  the  binder  has  set  the 
Gospels  last :  these,  however,  are  mere  accidental  exceptions  to 
the  prevailing  rule*.  The  four  Gospels  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  their  familiar  order,  although  in  the  Codex  Bezse  (as  we 
partly  saw  above,  p.  63)  they  stand  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark '; 
in  the  Codex  Monacensis  (X)  John,  Luke,  Mark,  Matthew  (but 
two  leaves  of  Matthew  also  stand  before  John) ;  in  Cod.  90 
(Fabri)  John,  Luke,  Matthew,  Mark;  in  Cod.  399  at  Turin  John, 

1  I  presume  that  the  same  order  is  found  in  Evan.  893,  whereof  Scholz 
states  "sec.  xvi.  continet  epist.  cath.  paul.  ev."    Proleg.  N.  T.  Vol.  i.  p.  xc. 

'  Hartwell  Home  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Introduction  tells  us  that  in 
some  of  the  few  manuscripts  which  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
the  books  are  arranged  thus:  Gospels,  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles,  Apocalypse, 
Pauline  Epistles  (p.  92,  ed.  1884).  This  statement  may  be  true  of  some  of  the 
foreign  MSS.  named  in  p.  69  note,  but  of  the  English  it  can  refer  to  none, 
although  Wake  34  at  Christ  Church  commences  with  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles,  followed  by  the  Apocalypse  beginning  on  the  same  page  as  Jude  ends, 
and  the  Pauline  Epistles  on  the  same  page  as  the  Apocalypse  ends.  The 
Gospels,  which  come  last,  may  have  been  misplaced  by  an  early  binder. 

^  This  is  the  true  Western  order  (Scrivener,  Cod.  Bezee,  Introd.  p.  xxz  and 
note),  and  will  be  found  in  the  copies  of  the  Old  Latin  a,  e,  f  to  be  described  in 
Chap,  m.,  and  in  the  Gothic  version.  In  Burdett-Coutts  ii.  7,  p.  4,  also,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Gospels,  we  read  the  following  rubric-title  to  certain  verses  of 
Gregory  Kazianzen:  ^  Oa^fiara*  irap^  ftaTOala  tudi^yrj  rk  khI  \ovkq.  xal  /i&pKu' 
ic.r.X. 
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Luke,  Matthew,  an  arrangement  which  Dr  Hort  refers  to  the 
Commentary  of  Titus  of  Bostra  on  St  Luke  which  accompanies 
it;  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac  version  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  Luke. 
In  the  Pauline  Epistles  that  to  {he  Hebrews  precedes  the  four 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  immediately  follows  the  second  to  the 
Thessalonians  in  the  four  great  Codices  Vaticanus,  Sinaiticus, 
Alexandrinus,  and  Ephraemi^:  in  the  copy  from  which  the  Cod. 
Vatican,  was  taken  the  Hebrews  followed  the  Galatians  (above 
p.  54).  The  Codex  Claromontanus,  the  document  next  in  im- 
portance to  these  four,  sets  the  Colossians  appropriately  enough 
next  to  its  kindred  and  contemporaneous  Epistle  to  the  Ephe* 
sians,  but  postpones  that  to  the  Hebrews  to  Philemon,  as  in  our 
present  Bibles :  an  arrangement  which  at  first,  no  doubt,  origi- 
nated in  the  early  scruples  prevailing  in  the  Western  Church, 
with  respect  to  the  authorship  and  canonical  authority  of  that 
divine  epistle. 

£7-  We  must  now  describe  the  Lectionartes  or  Service-books 
of  the  Greek  Church,  in  which  the  portions  of  Scripture  publicly 
read  throughout  the  year  are  set  down  in  chronological  order, 
without  regard  to  their  actual  places  in  the  sacred  volume.  In 
length  and  general  arrangement  they  resemble  not  so  much  the 
Lessons  as  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  our  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  only  that  every  day  in  the  year  has  its  own  pro- 
per portion,  and  the  numerous  Saints'  days  independent  services 
of  their  own.  These  Lectionaries  consist  either  of  lessons  from 
the  Gospels,  and  are  then  called  Evangeliaria  or  Evangelistaria 
{euoffycXcardpia) ;  or  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  termed  JPraxapo- 
stohs  {irpa^airoarokoi) :  the  general  name  of  Lectionary  is  often, 
though  incorrectly,  confined  to  the  latter  class.  A  few  books  (called 
diroaToXoevayyiXia  in  Matthaei's  f  and  in  Burney  18)  have 
lessons  taken  both  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Apostolic  writings. 
In  Euchologies,  or  Books  of  Offices,  wherein  both  the  Apostolos  and 
the  Oospels  are  found,  the  former  always  precede  in  each  Office, 
just  as  the  Epistle  precedes  the  Gospel  in  the  Service-books  of 

^  l^hendorf  cites  the  following  copies  in  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrews 
stands  in  the  same  order  as  in  Codd.  KABG,  "H  [Coislin.  202].  17.  23.  47.  57. 
71.  73  aUiqwe:'  Add  77.  80.  166.  189.  196.  Bnrdett-Coatts  n.  4.  So  in 
2So6ga's  Thebaic  yersion.  Epiphanius  (adv.  Hesr.  z.  42)  says:  (£XXa  9^  wtI- 
ypaupa  ix^i  t^v  rpos  ippalovt  dex&njp,  rrpo  rcSr  8Co  t<2v  rpot  Ti/i6$€0P  koI  Tiror. 
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Western  Christendom.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  Lection- 
aries  renders  them  veiy  unfit  for  the  hasty,  partial,  cursory 
collation  which  has  befallen  too  many  manuscripts  of  the  other 
class,  and  this  circumstance,  joined  with  the  irksomeness  of 
using  Service-books  never  familiar  to  the  habits  even  of  scholars 
in  this  part  of  Europe,  has  caused  these  documents  to  be  so 
little  consulted,  that  the  contents  of  the  very  best  and  oldest 
among  them  have  until  recently  been  little  known.  Matthaei, 
of  whose  elaborate  and  important  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment (12  tom.  Riga  1782 — 88)  we  shall  give  an  account  here- 
after (Chap,  v.),  has  done  excellent  service  in  this  department ; 
two  of  his  best  copies,  the  uncials  B  and  H,  being  Evangelistaria. 
The  present  writer  also  has  collated  three  noble  uncials  of  the 
same  rank,  Arundel  54j7  being  of  the  ninth  century,  Parham 
18  bearing  date  A.D.  980,  Harleian  5598,  A.D.  995.  Not  a  few 
other  uncial  Lectionaries  remain  quite  neglected,  for  though 
none  of  them  perhaps  are  older  than  the  eighth  century,  the 
ancient  character  was  retained  for  these  costly  and  splendid 
Service-books  till  about  the  eleventh  century  (Montfaucon, 
Palaeogr.  Grsec.  p.  260),  before  which  time  the  cursive  hand  was 
generally  used  in  other  Biblical  manuscripts.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  place  in  a  Lectionary  for  divisions  by  ire^dXauz,  for 
the  so-called  Ammonian  sections,  or  for  the  canons  of  Eusebius. 
The  division  of  the  New  Testament  into  Church-lessons  was, 
however,  of  far  more  remote  antiquity  than  the  employment  of 
separate  volumes  to  contain  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  that  golden  age  of  Patristic  theology,  Chrysostom 
recognises  some  stated  order  of  the  lessons  as  familiar  to  all  his 
hearers,  for  he  exhorts  them  to  peruse  and  mark  beforehand  the 
passages  {ircptKoirai)  of  the  Gospels  which  were  to  be  publicly 
read  to  them  the  ensuing  Sunday  or  Saturday  \    All  the  infor- 

1  Chrysost.  in  Joan.  Horn,  x,  Kara  /Uctw  capfiirtap  yj  KaX  KvrhL  <ra/3/3aroy.  Traces 
of  these  Church-lessonfi  oocur  in  manuscripts  as  early  as  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  Thus  Cod.  Alexandrinus  reads  Bom.  xvi.  25 — 27  not  only  in  its 
proper  place,  hut  also  at  the  end  of  ch.  xiv.  where  the  Lectionaries  place  it 
(see  p.  82).  Codex  Bez»  prefixes  to  Luke  xvi.  19  €lx€v  8i  xal  h-ipop  ra/M/SoX^y, 
the  proper  introduction  to  the  Gospel  for  the  5th  Sunday  in  St  Luke.  To 
John  xiv.  1  the  same  manuscript  prefixes  ncd  elrcy  roif  /jM$irrajit  adroC,  as  does 
our  English  Prayer  Book  in  the  Gospel  for  May  1.  Even  riXos  or  rd  HXot,  which 
follows  dv^ct  in  Mark  xiv.  41  in  the  same  xnanuBcript  and  other  authorities, 
may  have  the  same  origin. 
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mation  we  can  gather  favours  the  notion  that  there  was  no  great 
difference  between  the  calendar  of  Church-lessons  in  earlier  and 
later  ages.  Not  only  do  they  correspond  in  all  cases  where 
such  agreement  is  natural,  as  in  the  proper  services  for  the 
great  feasts  and  fasts,  but  in  such  purely  arbitrary  arrangements 
as  the  reading  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  instead  of  the  Gospels, 
on  the  week  days  of  Lent;  of  the  Acts  all  the  time  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost*;  and  the  selection  of  St  Matthew's  history 
of  the  Passion  alone  at  the  Liturgy  on  Good  Friday*.  The 
earliest  formal  Synaxarion,  or  Table  of  proper  lessons,  now  ex- 
tant is  prefixed  to  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K)  of  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century ;  another  is  found  in  the  Codex  CampensLs  (M),  which  is 
perhaps  a  little  later ;  they  are  more  frequently  found  than  the 
contrary  in  later  manuscripts  of  every  kind;  while  there  are 
comparatively  few  copies  that  have  not  been  accommodated  to 
ecclesiastical  use  either  by  their  original  scribe  or  a  later  hand, 
by  means  of  noting  the  proper  days  for  each  lesson  (often  in 
red  ink)  at  the  top  or  bottom  or  in  the  margin  of  the  several 
pages.     In  the  text  itself  are  perpetually  interpolated,  mostly 

in  vermih'on  or  red  ink,  the  beginning  (apx')  ^^  ^P^)  ^^^  ^^^' 
ing  (t€\o9  or  re*)  of  each  lesson,  and  the  several  words  to  be 
inserted  or  substituted  in  order  to  suit  the  purpose  of  public 
reading;  from  which  source  (as  we  have  stated  above,  p.  11) 
various  readings  have  almost  unavoidably  sprung:  e.g.  in  Acts 
iii.  11,  rov  laOivro^  x^^^^  ^^  *^®  Lectionaries  ultimately  dis- 
placed avTov  from  the  text  itself. 

We  purpose  to  annex  to  this  Section  a  table  of  lessons 
throughout  the  year,  according  to  the  use  laid  down  in  Synaxa- 
ria  and  Lectionaries,  as  well  to  enable  the  student  to  compare 
the  proper  lessons  of  the  Greek  Church  with  our  own,  as  to 
facilitate  reference  to  the  manuscripts  themselves,  which  are  now 
placed  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inexperienced.     On  com- 

1  See  the  passages  from  Angastin  Tract,  vi.  in  Joan. ;  and  Chrysost.  Horn. 
Tn.  ad  Antioch. ;  Horn,  lxiii,  jlyu.  in  Act.  in  Bingham's  Antiquities,  Book  xiv, 
Chapi  ni.  Sect.  8.  Ghrysostom  even  calls  the  arrangement  rw  raripw  6 
pofut.  The  strong  passage  dted  from  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  hy  Dean  Borgon  (Last 
Twelve  Verses  of  St  Mark,  p.  195)  shews  the  confirmed  practice  as  already  settled 
in  AJ>.  348. 

*  Angnst.  Serm.  cxLni.  de  Tempore.  The  few  verses  Lnke  zxiii.  39 — 43, 
John  xix.  31 — 37  are  merely  wronght  into  one  narrative  with  Matth.  zxvii.,  each 
in  its  proper  place.    Bee  p.  83. 
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paring  the  manner  in  which  the  terms  are  used  by  diflferent 
scribes  and  authors,  we  conceive  that  Synaxarion  {awa^dpiou)  is 
a  general  name  applied  to  any  catalogue  of  Church-lessons ;  that 
tables  of  daily  lessons  are  entitled  Eclogadia,  "Selections"  (eic- 
XoydBiov  T&v  S'  evarfyeXurroiv,  or  rov  aTroaroKov),  and  that  these 
have  varied  but  slightly  in  the  course  of  many  ages  throughout 
the  whole  Eastern  Church ;  that  tables  of  Saints'  day  lessons, 
called  Menologia  (jjLtivoXoyiov),  distributed  in  order  of  the  months 
from  September  (when  the  new  year  and  the  indiction  began)  to 
August,  diflFered  widely  from  each  other,  both  in  respect  to  the 
lessons  read  and  the  days  kept  holy\  While  the  great  feasts 
remained  entirely  the  same,  different  generations  and  provinces 
and  even  dioceses  had  their  favourite  worthies,  whose  memory 
they  specially  cherished ;  so  that  the  character  of  the  menology 
(which  sometimes  forms  a  larger,  sometimes  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  Lectionary)  will  often  guide  us  to  the  country  and 
district  in  which  the  volume  itself  was  written.  The  Farham 
Evaugelistarium  18  affords  us  a  conspicuous  example  of  this 
fact:  coming  from  a  region  of  which  we  know  but  little  (Ciscissa 
in  Cappadocia  Prima),  its  menology  in  many  particulars  but 
little  resembles  those  usually  met  with'. 

28.  It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  notation 
adopted  to  indicate  the  several  classes  of  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  These  classes  are  six  in  number ;  that  con- 
taining the  Gospels,  or  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  or  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  or  the  Apocalypse,  or  Lectionaries  of  the  Gos- 

^  Thns  ffwa^dpiop  wiU  indade  Scholz*8  definition  *'  indices  lectionam  ita  ez- 
hibet,  at  anni  ecclesiastici  et  uniascuj usque  evangelii  ratio  habeatur  "  (N.T.  Vol. 
I.  p.  454),  as  exemplified  bj  his  Codex  Gyprius  (E)  &o.;  and  also  Suicer's  **Tita9 
sanctorum  et  mart3rmm  in  oompendinm  redacts,  et  snccincta  expositio  solenni- 
tatis  de  qnk  agitor"  (Thes.  Ecc.  Tom.  u.  1106),  as  indeed  we  find  the  word 
used  in  Lambeth  1178»  Barney  18  &o. 

>  This  was  natoraUy  even  more  the  ease  in  ooantries  where  the  Litargy  was 
not  in  Greek*  Thus  in  the  "Calendar  of  the  Coptic  Charoh"  translated  from 
the  Arable  by  Mr  S.  C.  Malan  (1873),  the  only  Feast-days  identical  with  those 
given  below  (pp.  85,  86)  are  Sept.  14;  Oct.  8;  Nov.  8;  13;  14;  17;  25;  80; 
Dec.  20;  24,  25;  29;  Jan.  1;  6  (the  Lord's  Baptism);  22;  Feb.  2;  24;  March 
25;  AprU25;  May  2;  Jane  19;  24;  29;  Jaly22;  Aag.  6;  25.  Elsewhere  the 
day  is  altered,  even  if  the  festiral  be  the  same;  e.g.  St  Thomas*  Day  is  Oct.  6 
with  the  Greeks,  Oct.  23  with  the  Copts;  St  Lake's  Day  (Oct.  18),  and  the  Be- 
heading of  the  Baptist  (Aag.  29),  are  kept  by  the  Copts  a  day  later  than  by  the 
Greeks,  since  Aag.  29  is  their  New  Year's  Day. 
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pels,  or  those  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles.    When  one  manuscript 
(as  often  happens)  belongs  to  more  than  one  of  these  classes, 
its  distinct  parts  are  numbered  separately,  so  that  a  copy  of  the 
whole  New  Testament  will  appear  in  four  lists,  and  be  reckoned 
four  times  over.     In  this  way  we  calculate  that  there  are  little 
short  of  one  thousand  manuscripts  proper  or  Lectionaries  of  the 
(lospels,  and  about  another  thousand  of  all  the  other  books  put 
together ;  whereof  those  of  St  Paul  are  more  numerous,  those 
of  the  Apocalypse  fewer,  than  those  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles.    All  critics  are  agreed  in  distinguisliing  the  documents 
written  in  the  uncial  character  by  capital  letters ;  the  custom 
having  originated  in  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  was  designated  as  Cod.  A  in  the  lower  margin  of 
Walton's  Polyglott.     These   uncials  are  few:  in  the  Gospels 
indeed  they  amount  to  fifty-seven,  but  far  the  greater  part  of 
these  are  fragments,  most  of  them  of  inconsiderable  length ;  in 
the  Acts  they  are  fourteen;  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  six;  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles  fifteen  (many  of  them   fragments);  in 
the  Apocalypse   only  five:   Lectionaries  in  uncial  letters  are 
not  marked  by  capitals,  but  by  Arabic  numerals,  like  cursive 
manuscripts  of  all  classes.    Michaelis  judges  that  the  use  of 
these  numerals,  which  were  first  introduced  by  Wetstein  (N.  T. 
1751 — 52),  is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion  and  faults  of  the  press : 
one  can  only  say  in  reply  that  MilFs  mode  of  citing  copies  by 
abridgements  of  their  names  (e.g.  Alex.,  Cant,  Mont,  &c.)  is 
more  cumbersome,  and  has  been  found  just  as  liable  to  error. 
A  more  serious  cause  of  complaint  is  the  facility  with  which 
documents  have  been  admitted  to  crowd  a  list,  when  they  have 
not  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  collation ;  many  without  being 
examined  even  cursorily.    Such  a  practice,  commenced  by  Wet- 
stein, too  much  countenanced  even  by  Griesbach  (N.  T.  1796 — 
1806),  conscientious  labourer  though  he  was  in  this  field  of 
critical    study,   was  carried  to  its   height  by  Scholz  (N.  T. 
1830 — 36),  who  professes  to  have  collated  entire  no  more  than 
thirteen  of  the  six  hundred  and  sixteen  manuscripts  which  his 
edition  added  to  previous  catalogues.    On  this  point  we  shall 
enter  more  into  detail  hereafter  (Chap.  V.) ;  the  result,  however, 
has  been  to  convey  to  the  inexperienced  reader  a  totally  false 
notion  of  our  actual  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  cur- 
sive or  later  copies.    Hence,  while  we  owe  a  large  debt  of 
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gratitude  to  those  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  uncial 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  freely  accord  the 
highest  praise  to  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  for  their  indefa- 
tigable exertions  in  making  them  known  to  us,  we  are  bound 
to  state  that  the  long  list  of  the  cursives  is  at  present  but  a 
snare  and  a  delusion ;  ''a  splendid  wretchedness/'  as  it  has  been 
called  by  one  who  knows  its  nature  well.     Even  the  catalogue 
itself  of  the  later  manuscripts  is  full  of  mis-statements,  of  repe- 
titions and  loose  descriptions,  which  we  have  tried  to  remedy 
and  supply,  so  far  as  our  means  of  information  extend.     In 
describing  the  uncials  (as  we  purpose  to  do  in  the  next  section) 
our  course  is  tolerably  plain ;  but  the  lists  that  comprise  the 
third  and  fourth  Sections  of  this  chapter,  and  which  respectively 
detail  the  cursive  manuscripts  and  the  Lectionaries  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  kind  of  first  approxima- 
tion to  what  such  an  enumeration  ought  to  be,  though  much 
pains  and  time  have  been  spent  upon  them  :  the  comparatively 
few  copies  which  seem  to  be  sufficiently  known  are  distinguished 
by  an  asterisk  from  their  less  fortunate  kindred.    Meanwhile 
the  student  is  warned  against  the  practice  of  Scholz  (and  not  of 
Scholz  only)  who  habitually  alleges  in  defence  of  readings  of 
the  received  text  for  which  we  know  of  almost  no  specific  au- 
thority whatever,  "  rec.  cum  multis  recentibus  familios  constant, 
codicibus^,**  **rec.  ctim  pleriaque  codidbiLs"  and  such  like  ex- 
pressions, which  will  be  found  on  enquiry  to  prove  nothing,  save 
the  writer's  profound  ignorance  of  what  the  mass  of  copies 
contains.    Indeed  the  whole  system  of  representing  and   of 
citing  the  cursive  manuscripts  is  so  radically  unsound,  that 
Tischendorf  even  in  his  last  edition   (N.  T.  1865—72)   has 
chosen  to  add  nothing  to  Scholz's  numerical  list,  preferring  to 

^  The  precise  words  of  Soholz  in  speaking  of  ort  Matth.  xviii.  28,  for  which 
it  is  helieved  that  **£m.,  Bib.  Wech."  as  cited  in  Walton,  Erasmus'  editions, 
and  y^t  an  Evangelistariam  unknown  to  Scholz,  are  the  only  authorities. 
Tregelles  indeed  in  his  N.T.  1857  cites  the  margin  of  the  Codex  Leicestrensis 
(69) ;  but  this,  together  with  many  other  of  its  marginal  notes,  was  inserted  from 
a  printed  book  by  Wm.  Chark,  who  owned  the  manuscript  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  The  evidence  for  BwfjtS.  John  xz.  29  seems  to  rest  almost  entirely  on  a 
few  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  its  Clementine  edition.  There  is  just 
as  little  evidence  for  tvpop  Matth.  ii.  11;  T€rpa4iiirop  John  iv.  85;  olKoiofitaw 
1  Tim.  i.  4;  kuI  ir€taeirrti  Heb.  zi.  18;  7pa^w  2  John  5,  in  aU  which,  and  too 
many  other  places,  Erasmus  (1516,  <tc.)  led  the  common  editions  wrong,  where 
the  Complutensian  (1514)  is  correct. 
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indicate  the  materials  which  have  lately  accrued  by  some  other 
notation  which  he  judges  more  convenient ;  such  as  1^,  2*",  &c. 
for  the  eleven  which  Edward  de  Muralt  collated  at  St  Peters- 
burg for  his  New  Test.  1848 ;  and  a"*,  b"',  &c.  for  those  derived 
from  "A  collation  of  about  twenty  manuscripts  of  the  Holy 
Gospels... by  F.  H.  Scrivener,  1853*."  His  example  has  been 
followed  in  Section  III.  of  this  chapter,  wherein  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  assign  distinctive  numbers  to  the  fresh 
materials  which  are  constantly  flowing  in  upon  us.  Thus 
Archbishop  Wake's  manuscripts  deposited  at  Christ  Church, 
and  those  which  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  imported  from 
Janina  (1870 — 72),  are  still  marked  by  the  names  of  their 
respective  owners. 

1  Dr  Hort  indeed  (N.  T.  Vol.  i.  p.  4  of  Appendix)  has  recently  used  nmnerals 
for  which  no  good  claimanta  can  be  found,  in  order  to  indicate  fresh  cursives  of  | 

the  ^^ie^gr  type  less  inconveniently  than  Tischendorf  has  done.  Thus  in  the 
Gospels  Moralt's  2P«=Hort's  81,  Bnrgon's  Venice  MS.=Hort*s  82,  Scrivener's 
w=Hort'8  102,  and  so  on.  But  this  process,  even  if  it  should  be  generally 
adopted,  will  cany  us  but  a  little  way  over  the  difficulty,  since  the  vacant 
nnmerals  are  but  few,  the  unnumbered  manuscripts  far  more  than  they. 
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SYNAXAMON    AND   ECLOGADION    OP    THE    GOSPELS    AND    APOSTOLIC 
WRITINGS   DAILY   THROUGHOUT   THE    YEAR. 

[Gathered  chiefly  from  Evangelist.  Arand.  547,  Farham  18,  Harl.  5598,  Barney  22, 

'  Gale  0.  4.  22,  Christ's  Coll.  Camb.  F.  1.  8,  compared  with  the  Liturgical  notes  in 

Wake  12,   and  those  by  later  hands  in  Cod.  BezsD  (D).    Use  has  been  made 

also  of  Apostolos  B-C.  lu.  24,  B-C*  ni.  53,  and  the  Euchology,  or  Book  of  Office?, 

B-0.  m.  42.] 


'Ejc  tou  Karb,  ^ludpvijv  [Anmdel  547] 


Easter-day       John  i.  1-17.    Acts  i.  1-8. 
2nd  day  of  Easter 

week  (riji  SiaKiPifalfiov)  18-28. 

Srd  Luke  xxiy.  12-35. 

4th  John  i.  35-52. 

5th  iii.  1-15. 

Cth  {rapaffKevfj      ii.  12-22. 

7th  (ffoppdTifi)       iii.  22-33. 


12-26. 

u.  14-21. 

38-43. 

iu.  1-8. 

ii.  22-36. 

iii  11-16. 


'Ayrlroffxa  or  Ist  Sunday 
after  Easter  (rov  Qufui, 
B-C.  III.  42)       XX.  19-31. 

2ud  day  of  2nd 
week  ii.  1-11. 

Srd  iu.  16-21. 

4th  V.  17-24. 

5th  24-30. 

6th  {jrapcuTKev^  v.  30-vi.  2. 

7th  ((rappcLTi^)       vi.  14-27. 


V.  12-20. 

iii.  19-26. 

iv.  1-10. 

13-22. 

23-31. 

V.  1-11. 

21-32. 


KupiaKi  y  or  2nd  after  Easter 
(rci^  fivpo<pop<i)»i  B*C.  III. 
42)  Mark  xv.  43-xvi.  8.  vi.  1-7. 
2nd  day  of  3rd 
week  John  iv.  46-54. 

3rd  vi.  27-33. 

4th  (6th,  Gale)  48-54. 


5th  40-44. 

6th  (rapoffKivy) 

(4th,  Gale)  35-39. 

7th  (aappdrtp)  xv.  17-xvi.  1. 


8-vii.  60. 
viiL  5-17. 

18-25. 

26-39. 


40-ix.  19. 
19-31. 


Kvpiaicg  8'  or  3rd  Sunday  after 
Easter  {rov  rapaXvTov  sic, 
B-C.  m.  42)  John  v.  1-16.    Acts  ix.  32- 

42. 

2nd  day  of  4th 

week                   vi.  56-69.  x.  1-16. 

8rd  vu.  1-13.  21-33. 
4th  (r^f  fieffOTePTTfKoaT^, 

B-C.  III.  42)              14-30.  xiv.  6-18. 

5th                       viii.  12-20.  x.  34-43. 

6th  (iropeuTicfuJ)          21-30.  44-xi.  10. 

7th  l<rappdT(p)            81-42.  xii.  1-11. 

Kvpiaici  e'  or  4th  Sunday 
after  Easter  {ttjs  aa/xa- 


peLridos) 

2nd  day  of  5ih 
week 
Srd 
4th 
5th 


iv.  5-42.       xL  19-30. 


viii.  42-51. 

51-59. 

vi.  5-14. 

ix.  39-x.  9. 


6th  (rapa<rK€vffj 
7th  {jafi^T(p) 


X.  17-28. 
27-38. 


xii.  12-17. 

25-xiiL  12. 

xiii.  13-24. 

xiv.  20-27 

(-xv.4,B-C. 

in.  24). 

XV.  6-12. 

35-41. 


Kvpiaxi  r'  or  5th  Sunday 
after  Easter  {roO 
rv4>\o0)  ix.  1-38.     xvL  16-34. 

2nd  day  of  6th 
week  XL  47-54.        xvii  1-9. 

Srd  xii  19-36.  19-27. 

4th  36-47.  xviii.  22-28. 
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5th  *ApaXi7^cuf,  Ascension  Day 
Matins,     Hark  zvL  9-20. 
Liturgy,  Lnke  zxiv.  3&-53.  Acts  L  1-12. 
6th  {wapaffK€vi)  John'xir,  1-10 

(11,  Gale,  Wake  12).         xix.  1-8. 
7th  {irappdrtfi)  10-21  (om. 

18-20,  Gale).        xx.  7-12. 

Kvpiajcy  i*  or  6th  Snnday 
after  Easter  t<3f  i.ylwf  tI^  rarifwv  h 


'Sixal^  xvii.  1-13. 

2nd  day  of  7th 

week  xiv.  27-xv.  7. 

3rd  xvi.  2-13, 

4th  15-23. 


16-38. 

xxia-14. 

26-32. 

xxiii.  1-11. 


5fch  23-33.    xxT.  13-19. 

6th  {TapaffKtvy) 

xvii.  18-26.    xxvii.  1-xxviii.  1. 
7th  {(rappia-v)     xxi  14r-25.  xxviu.  1-31. 


KvfuaKv  jS*  Matth.  iv.  18-23.  Eom.  ii.  10-16. 

2nd  day  of  8rd 

'   week                 ix.  36-X.8.  iv.  4-8. 

8rd                               9-15.  '  8-12. 

4th                              16-22.  13-17. 

6th                             23-31.  18-26. 

6th  {7rapaffKtv§)  32-36 ;  xi.  1.  v.  12-14, 

7th  (<ra/9/3arv) 

vii.  24-viil  4.  iiL  28-iv.  8, 


vl  22-23.  v.  1-10. 


Kvpiaxi  y 

2nd  day  of  4th 

week  XI.  2-15. 

8rd  16-20. 

.4ih  20-26. 

6th  27-30. 

6th  (xapa<rir6i/S)  xil.  1-8. 

7th  {oappcn-ifi)  viu.  14-23 

(om.  19-22,  Gale). 


16-17. 
17-21. 

vu.  1 


vi.  11-17. 


^niitsimday 
Matins,  xx.  19-23. 

Litnrgy,  vii.  37-viiL  12*. 


ii.  1-11. 


'Ejc  toO  card  MartfaiOP. 

2nd  day  of  Ist  week  1y  ivwfuof  t^  tck- 
TifKornft. 

Matth.  xviii.  10-20.    Ephes.  v.  8-19. 
3xd  iv.  25-v.  11. 

4th  20-30. 

6th  31-41. 

6th  (wapaaK€v^     vii.  9-18. 
7th  irafip&r^)        v.  42-48.  Rom.  i.  7-12. 

Kvp^oKv  a'  Tc3r^     ^  ^^;  )Hebr.xi.33« 

MyUffi^  warruift  *  f       xil.  2. 

^  J   xix.  27-30.) 


2nddayof2nd| 
week  ) 

3rd 
4th 
5th 

•6th  {rapoffKix/y)    ix.  14-17. 
7th  {aafip&rv)  vii  1-8. 


vi.  81-34; 

vu.  9-14.  Eom.  ii.  1-6. 
vii.  15-21.      13, 17-27. 


21-23. 
viii.  23-27. 


28-iu.  4. 

iii.  4-9. 

9-18. 

iii.  19-26. 


KvpMKi  d'               viii.  5-13.  '    vi.  18-23. 
2nd  day  of  5th 

week                    xii.  9-13.  vii.  19-viii.  3. 

3rd                 14-16;  22-30.  viii.  2-9. 

4th                             38-45.  8-14. 

6th                 xii.  46-xiii.  3.  22-27. 

6ih  (Tapa<rK€vi)            3-12.  ix.  6-13. 

7th  (<ra^/3dr^)         ix.  9-13.  viii.  14-21. 


Kv/uoicJ  e*          viu.  28-ix.  1, 

X.  1-10. 

2nd  day  of  6th 

•  week 

xiii.  10-23. 

ix.  13-19. 

8rd 

24-30. 

17-28. 

4th 

31-36. 

29-88. 

5th 

36-43. 

ix.  83;  X. 
12-17. 

6th  (rapcuricevS) 

44-54. 

X.  15-xi.  2. 

.7th  {ffoppaTv) 

ix,  18-26. 

ix.  1-5. 

KvpMKi  r* 

ix.  1-3. 

xu.  6-14. 

2nd  day  of  7th 

week 

xiii.  54-58. 

xi.  2-6. 

8rd 

xiv.  1-13. 

7-12. 

4th                xiv 

.  35-xv.  11. 

13-20. 

5ih 

12-21. 

19-24. 

6th  (rapoffKevffj 

29-81. 

25-28. 

7th  (<raB36,Tv) 

X.  87-xi.  1. 

xu.  1-3. 

'  The  periccpe  adtdtera  Jo.  viL  6S— viii.  11  is  omitted  in  all  the  oopies  we  know  on  the  feast  of 
Penteoost    'Whenever  read  it  was  on  some  Saint's  Day  [vid.  infra,  p.  85,  notet  2, 8). 
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Kvpteuci  i  Matth.  ix.  27-35.  Bom.  xv.  1-7. 
2nd  day  of  8th 

week                    zTi.  1-6.  xi.  29-36, 

3rd                               6-12.  xu.  14-21. 

4th                             20-24.  xiv.  10-18. 

6th                             24-28.  XV.  8-12. 

6th  (ro/Nuricevp)  xvii.  10-18.  13-16. 

7th  (Va^^ry)      xii.  80-37.  xiiL  1-10. 

Kvpccurg  i/        xiT.  14-22.    1  Cor.  i.  10-18. 
2nd  day  of  9th 
week  xviii.  1-11.    Bom.  xv.  17-25. 

3rd  xviii.  18-20;  xix. 

1-2;  13-15.  26-29. 

4th  XX.  1-16.     xvi.  17-20. 

6th  17-28.    1  Cor.  u.  10-16, 

6th  (ropoo-irevf)  xxi  12-14; 

17-20.        16-iii.  8. 
7th  (ffappoLTtfi)   XV.  32-39.    Bom.  xiv.  6-9. 

Kvptnici  $'         xiv.  22-34.  1  Cor.  iu.  9-17. 
2nd  day  of  10th 
week  xxi.  18-22.  18-23. 

3rd  23-27.  iv.  6-8. 

4th  28-32.  V.  9-13. 

5th  43-46.  vi.  1-6. 

6th  (TapaffKfvxD  xxii.  23-33.  7-11. 

7th  (ffap^Ttp) 

xvii.  24-xviil  1.    Kom.  xv.  30-33. 

KvpuLKvt'        xvii.  14-23.   1  Cor.  iv.  9-16. 
2nd  day  of  11th 
week  xxiu.  13-22.  vi.20-vu.7. 

3rd  23-28.        vii.  7-15, 

4th  29-39. 

6th  xxiv.  13  (14,  Wake  12; 
15  Cod.  Bezffi)  -28. 
6th  (raficuTKcvi)  27-36 ;  42-^1,     -vii.  36. 
7th  {ffapfiaT(fi)       xix.  3-12.  L  3-9. 

Kvpiaxi  la*         xviii.  23-36.         ix.  2-12. 


*Eic  rov  Kork  "iiapKow, 

2nd  day  of  12th 
week  Mark  i.  9-15.  vii.  37-viii.  3. 

3rd                              16-22.  viii.  4-7. 

4th                             23-28.  ix.  13-18. 

6th                             29-36.  X.  2-10. 

6th  (xapacKtvi)     ii.  18-22.  10-16. 
7th  (crajS/Sdry) 

Matth.  XX.  29-34.  i.  26-29. 


'Kvpuuci  iff 

Matth.  xix.  16-26.  1  Cor.xv.  1-11. 
2nd  day  of  13th 

week           Mark  iu.  6-12.  x.  14-23. 

3rd                             13-21.  31-xL  3. 

4th                             20-27.  xi.  4-12. 

6th                             28-36.  13-23. 

6th  (rapa<rirei;J)        iv.  1  -9.  31-xii.  6. 
7th  {irap^Ttp) 

Matth.  xxii.  16-22.  ii.  6-9. 

Kvpuuci  ly 

Matth.  xxi.  33-42.  1  Cor.  xvL  13-24. 
2nd  day  of  14th 
week         Mark  iv.  10-23.      xii  12-18. 
8rd  24-34.  18-26. 

4th  36-41.  xiii.  8-xiv.  1. 

6th  V.  1-20.       xiv.  1-12. 

6th  {rapa<rK€vi)  v.  22-24;  35-vi.  1. 12-20. 
7th  {aa^partfi) 

Matth.  xxiiL  1-12.  iv.  1-6. 

Kvpteuci  i^ 

Matth.  xxu.  2-14.  2  Cor.  i.  21-ii.  4. 
2nd  day  of  16th 
week   Mark  v.  24-34.  1  Cor.  xiv.  26-33. 

8rd  vi.  1-7.  33-40. 

4th  7-13.      XV.  12-20. 

6th  30-46.  29-34. 

6th  {rapaffxevi)  46-63.  34-40. 

7th  {ffapfiarfp) 

Matth.  xxiv.  1-13  (om.  10-12,  Gale). 

iv.  17-v.  6. 
Kvpuucf  le' 

Matth.  xxii  36-40.  2  Cor.  iv.  6-11 

(16,  B-C.  IU.  24). 
2nd  day  of  16th 

week     Mark  vi.  64-vii.  3.     1  Cor.  xvi. 

8-13. 

3rd  6-16.  2  Cor.  i.  1-7. 

4th  14-24.  12-20. 

6th  24-30.         ii  4-16. 

6th  {rapaffKevi)    viii.  1-10.         16-iii  3. 

7th  (ffa^^Tv) 

Matth.  xxiv.  34-37;  42-44. 

1  Cor.  X.  2a-28. 

[Kvpiaici  iS^  (16th)  Matth.  xxv.  14-30 

(29,  Gale).  2  Cor.  vi.  1-10». 

cappoTip  if  (17th)  Matth.  xxv.  1-13. 
KvpwKv  ii  (17th)  Matth.  xv.  21-28]. 


1  Li^tonB  for  the  week  in  B-C.  in  24  are  <f)  2  Cor.  iii.  4—12.   (8)  iv.  1-4.    (4)  11-18.    (5)  v.  10— 
0.    (6)15—21. 
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'Apxi  rjf  hdiKTOv  row  pIov 
irws,  ijyovw  rod  evoyycXi- 
trrov  Xovjca  [Anind.  547, 
Parbam  18]. 

'£c  Tou  card  AovkSm  [Christ*s 
CoU,  P.  L  8]. 

2xid  day  of  Ist 
week         Lake  iii.  19-22. 

3rd  23-iv.  1. 

4th  1-15. 

5th  16-22. 

6th  irap€urK€v3)  2^30. 

7th  {ffapfioTv)  31-36. 


Kvpioxj  a' 

V.  1-11. 

2Dd  day  of  2nd 

week 

iv.  38-44. 

3rd 

V.  12-16. 

4th 

33-39. 

5th 

vi.  12-16. 

17-23. 

7th  {aafifidrtf) 

V.  17-26. 

Kvpuui  P^  vi.  31-36. 
2iid  day  of  3rd 

week  24-30. 

3rd  37-45. 

4th  vl  46-vii.  1. 

5th  vii.  17-30. 

6th  {wap€iffK€vS)  31-35. 

7th  {vafipdrif)  v.  27-32. 

Kvpioxi  y  vii.  11-16. 
2iid  day  of  4th 

week  36-50. 

3rd  viii.  1-3. 

4th  22-25. 

5th  ix.  7-11. 

6th  {wapeuTKevi)  12—18. 

7th  {irafi^if)  vi.  1-10. 

Kypccur^  if  viii.  5-15. 
2iid  day  of  5th 

veek  iz.  18-22. 

3rd  23-27. 

4th  43>50. 

5th  49-^6. 

6th  {wapoffKivj)  z.  1-15. 

7th  (<ra/5^r(^)  TU.  1-10. 

S. 


KuptoKi  ^    Lake  xvl  19-31. 
2iid  day  of  6th 
week  X.  22-24. 

3rd  xi.  1-9. 

4th  9-13. 

5th  14-23. 

6th  {wapoffKevfi)  23-26. 

7th  (0-a^/3dr4i)    viiL  16-21. 

KvpiaKy  ^  vUL  27  (26,  Gale) 

-35;  38-39. 
2nd  day  of  7th 

week  xl.  29-33. 

8rd  34-41. 

4th  42-46. 

6th  47-xii.  1. 

6th  (TapaffKtv^  xii.  2-12. 

7th  {ffappdrtp)  ix.  1-6. 

Kvpteuci  ^  viiL  41-56. 

2nd  day  of  8th 
week     xu.  13-15^22-31. 

3rd  xii.  42-48. 

4th  48-^9. 

5th  xiu.  1-9. 

6th  {xapaffK€v^)  31-35. 

7th  (ffopparffi)       ix,  37-48. 


3rd  Luke  xix.  45-48. 

4th  XX.  1-8. 

6th  9-18. 

6th  {TapanTKevi)  19-26. 

7th  {<rappiT(p)     xii.  32-40. 

Kvptaxi  la'  xiv.  16-24. 

2nd  day  of  12th 
week  XX.  27-44. 

3rd  xxL  12-19. 

4th  xxi.  6-8;  10-11 ;  20-24. 
5th  xxi.  28-33. 

6  th  (vapoffK^vx) 

xxi.  37-xxii.  8. 
7th  ((ra/3/3arfp)    xiii.  19-29. 


Ku/naicJ  iff  xvii  12-19. 

2nd  day  of  13th 
week       Mark  viii.  11-21. 
3rd  22-26. 

4th  30-34. 

5th  ix.  10-16. 

6th  (rapMK€vi)         83-41. 
7th  (ca^pdrv) 

Luke  xiv.  1-11. 


2nd  day  of  9th 
week 
Sid 
4th 
5th 
6th  (rofiaaictvS) 


xvi  15-18;  xvii.  1-4. 
7th  (0-aj9/9ary)       ix.  57-62. 

Ku/xttK^  ^  xii.  16-21. 

2nd  day  of  10th 
week  xvii.  20-25. 

3rd    xvii.  26-37 ;  xvui.  18. 

4th       xviu.  15-17;  26-30. 

5th  31-34. 

6th  {rcLffajKcvi)  xix.  12-28. 

7th  (ffofi^aTtp)        X.  19-21. 

Kv/Navj  t'  xiii.  10-17. 

2nd  day  of  11th 
week  xix.  37-44. 


Kupicucg  ly'  Luke  xviii.  18-27. 
X.  25-37.   2nd  day  of  14th 

week       Mark  ix.  42-x.  1. 
8rd  X.  2-11. 

4th  11-16. 

5th  17-27. 

6th  (voLpwrKtvi)  24-32. 

7th  {irappAri^) 

Luke  xvi  10-15. 


Xiv.  12-16. 

25-35. 

XV.  1-10. 

xvi.  1-9. 


Kv/uairf  i^  Luke  xviii.  35-43. 
[2nd  day  of  15th 
week  Mark  x.  46-52. 

3rd  xi.  11-23. 

4th  22-26. 

5th  27-33. 

6th  (xapoo-cev^     xii.  1-12. 
7th  {trappdrifi) 

Luke  xvii.  3-10. 

Ku/Hajcp  le'     Luke  xix.  1-10. 
2nd  day  of  16th 
week        Mark  xii.  13-17. 
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8rd 


Mark  xii.  18-27.  Kvptaici  iS^  {of  the  Publican)     3rd 


Mark  ziii.  14-23. 


4th                             28-34.  Luke  XYiii.  9-14].     4th 

6th                            38-44.  Apost.  2  Tim.  iii.  10-15    6th 

6th  {rapauTKevS)     xiu.  1-9.  (B-C.  ni.  42). 

7th  (<roj8^v)  2nd  day  of  17th 

Luke  ZYiii.  1-8.  week         Mark  xiii.  9-18. 


24-31. 
ziii  81-xiv.  2. 
6th  {rapcwKevi)      xiv.  3-9. 
7th  (<raj3/3ar^) 

Luke  zz.  46-zzi.  4. 


KvpiaKy  t^  (of  the  Canaanitess)  Matth.  zv. 

21-1'8. 
aap^iTtp  vp6  t^j  iroKpioit  Luke  zv.  1-10. 

Kvpiaxi  irp6  rijt  droKpiu  (of  the  Prodigal) 
Luke  zv.  11-52.       1  Thess.  v.  14-23 
(1  Cor.  vi.  12-20,  B-C.  in.  42), 
2nd  day  of  the  week  of  tJie 

Carnival  Mark  xi.  1-11.  2  Tim.  iii.  1-10. 
3rd  ziv.  10-42.    in.  14-iv.  5. 

4th  43-zv.  1.         iv.  9-18. 

6th  zv.  1-15.    Tit.  i.  5-12. 

6th  (ra/Kur/cewS)  zv.  20;   22;   25;  33-41. 

Tit.  i.  15-ii.  10. 
7th  ((rajSjSdrv)       Luke  zxi.  8-0;  25-27; 
33-36;    1  Cor.  vi  12-20    (2  Tim.  ii 
11—19,  B-C.  III.  24). 

Kvpiaici  rrjt  AiroKp^ta  Matth.  zxv.  31-46. 
1  Cor.  viii.  8-iz.  2  (1  Cor.  vi.  12-20, 
B-C.  lu.  24). 

2nd  day  of  the  week  of  the  clieese-eater 
Luke  xix.  29—40;  zxii.  7-8;  39.  Hehr. 
iv,  1—13. 

3rd   zxii.  39-zxiii.  1.    Hebr.  v.  12-vi.  8. 

4th  *  deest, 

5th  zxiii  1-33;  44-56.   Hebr.  xii.  14-27. 

6th  (TapaffKevy)  deest. 

7th  (ffop^drtp)  Matth.  vi.  1-13.  Bom.  ziv. 
19-23 ;  xvi.  25-27. 

Kvpiaici  rrji  rvpo^ayov  Matth.  vi.  14-21. 
Bom.  ziii.  11-xiv.  4. 

IXayyvxlj  r^J  aylas  vrjarctas. 
VigU  of  Lent  (Parh.,  Christ's)  Matth.  vii. 

7-11. 

TitiP  prfffr€iiip  (Lent). 

<rap^T<p  a' 

Mark  ii.  23-iii.  6.  Hebr.  i.  1-12. 


Kvptax^  a'     John  i  44-52.  Hebr.  zi.24-40. 

ffa^drip  ^    Mark  i  35-44. 

Kvpiaici  ^  ii  1-12. 

ca^drtp  y' 

"Kvpuucg  y' 

ffaSpartp  ^ 

KvpiaK^  y 

KvpiaK^  e' 

ffo^^Ttp  r*  (of  Lazarus) 
John  zi  1-45. 


14-17. 

viii  34-ix.  1. 

vii  31-37. 

iz.  17-31. 

viii.  27-31. 

z.  32-45. 


iU.  12-14. 

i.  10-ii  3. 

z.  32-37. 

iv.  14-v.  6. 

vi.  9-12. 

13-20. 

iz.  24-28. 

11-14. 

zii.  28-ziii.  8. 


Kv/xairg  S^  ruiv  BdUgPf  Matins,  Matth.  zzi. 
1-11;  15-17  [e/j  rvv  Xit^p,  Mark  z,  46- 
zi.  11,  Bnmey  22].  Liturgy,  John  zii. 
1-18.    Phil.  iv.  4-9. 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


TJ  &ylq.  fieydXv  (Holy  Week). 

{  Matins,  Matth.  zzi.  18-43. 
1  Liturgy,  zziv.  3-35. 

!  Matins,  zxii  15-xxiv.  2. 

Liturgy,        xxiv.  36-xxvi.  2. 

{Matins,      John  (xi.  47-53, 
Gale)  xui.  17-47. 
Liturg}',  Matth.  xxvi.  6-16. 

{Matins,  Luke  xxii,  1-36  (33 . 
Gale). 
Liturgy,  Matth.  zzvi.  1-20. 


E&ayy4\i(»  rod  uiwrifpoSf  John  ziii.  3-10. 

fitrdi  TO  vlrffaffBou  12-17  * ; 

Matth.  zzvi  21-39;   Luke  zzii  43,  44; 

Matth.  zzvi  40-zzvii.  2.  1  Cor.  zi.  23-32. 


EvayyAia  tup  &yi(iw  vafftav  tv  xu  (Twelve 
Gospels  of  the  Passions). 

(1)  Jo.  ziii.  31-zviii,  1.    (2)  Jo.  zviii  1-28. 
(3)  Matth.  zzvi.  57-75.     (4)  Jo.  zviii. 


1  In  B-C.  III.  42  all  the  Gospels  for  this  day  run  into  each  other  without  break,  e.g.  John  ziii. 
8—17  being  read  uno  Unore,  Jujit  so  in  the  same  manuscript  stands  the  mixed  lesson  for  Good 
Fnday  evenlDg. 
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23-xix.  16.  (5)  Matth.  xxvu.  3-32.  (6) 
Mark  xv.  16-32.  (7)  Matth.  xxvu.  83- 
54.  (8)  Luke  xxiil  32^9.  (9)  Jo.  xix. 
25^7.  (10)  Mark  xv.  43-47.  (11)  Jo. 
38-42.    (12)  Matth.  xxviL  62-66, 


BvayyiXia  twf  ufpup  t^  iylas  raftofUHnft 
(Night-watches  of  Vigil  of  Good  Friday). 

Hour  (1)  Matth.  xivii  1^6.  (3)  Mark 
XV.  l^i.  (6)  Luke  xxii.  66-xxiu.  49. 
(9)  John  xix.  1(^7. 

Tj  Aylqi  wapaiTKevS  (Good  Friday)  c/j  i^ir 
XttTovprylajf   (iavipaSf  B-C.  ni.  42). 

Matth.  xxvii.  1-38;  Luke  xxiii.  39-43; 
Matth.  xxvii.  39-54:  John  xix.  31-37; 
Matth,  xxvii.  55-61.    1  Cor.  i.  18-ii.  2. 


Tji  ikyitfi  KoX  fi€yd\(fi  <rappdT(p  (Easter 
Even). 

MatuiB,  Matth.  xxvii.  62-66.  1  Cor.  v.  6-8 
(Gal.  iii.  13,  14,  B-C.  iii.  24). 

Evensong,  Matth.  xxviii.  1-20.  Bom.  vL 
3-11  {\€iTovpy.  Matth.  xxviii.  1-20, 
iffwipas  Bom.  vi,  3-11,  B-C.  m.  42). 


EdayyiXia  6»aaraffifjA.  iuBiva  {vid.  Suicer 
Thes.  Eocles.  i.  1229),  eleven  Gospels, 
used  in  turn,  one  every  Sunday  at 
Matins,  heginning  with  All  Saints'  Day 
(B-C.  III.  42). 

(1)  Matth.  xxviii.  16-20.  (2)  Mark  xvi. 
1-8.  (3)  16.9-20.  (4)  Luke  xxiv.  1-12. 
(5)  lb.  12-35.  (6)  ib,  30-53,  (7)  John 
XX.  1-10.  (8)  ib.  11-18.  (9)  ib.  19-81. 
(10)  Jo.  xxi.  1-14.    (11)  ib.  15-25. 


We  have  now  traced  the  daily  service  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  derived  from  the 

Gospels,  throughout  the  whole  year,  from  Easter  Day  to  Easter  Even,  only  that  in 

Lent  the  lessons  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th  days  inclusive  are  taken  from  the  book  of 

Genesis  {above,  p.  73).    The  reader  will  observe  that  from  Easter  to  Pentecost  St  John 

and  the  Acts  are  read  for  seven  weeks,  or  eight  Sundays.     The  first  Sunday  after 

Pentecost  is  the  Greek  All  Saints'  Day,  their  Trinity  Sunday  being  virtually  kept  a 

fortiiight  earlier;  but  from  the  Monday  next  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Whit-Monday) 

St  3Iatthew  is  used  continuously  every  day  for  eleven  weeks  and  as  many  Sundays. 

For  six  weeks  more,  St  Matthew  is  appointed  for  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  lessons, 

St  Mark  for  the  other  days  of  the  week.    But  inasmuch  as  St  Luke  was  to  be  taken 

np  with  the  new  year,  the  year  of  the  indiction  [Arund.  547],  which  in  this  case  must 

be  September  24^,  if  all  the  lessons  in  Matthew  and  Mark  were  not  read  out  by 

this  time  (which,  unless  Easter  was  very  early,  would  not  bo  the  case),  they  were 

at  once  broken  off,  and  (after  proper  lessons  had  been  employed  for  the  Sunday 

before  and  tlie  Saturday  and  Sunday  which  followed-  the  feast  of  the  Elevation  of  the 

Cross,  Sept.  14)  the  lessons  from  St  Luke  (seventeen  weeks  and  sixteen  Sundays  in 

all)  were  taken  up  and  read  on  as  far  as  was  necessary :  only  that  the  17th  Sunday  of 

St  Matthew  (called  from  the  subject  of  its  Gospel  the  Canaanitess)  was  always  resumed 

on    the  Sunday  preceding  that  before  the  Carnival  [irp6  r^s  droKp^ia),  which  is  also 

named  from  its  Gospel  that  of  the  Prodigal,  and  answers  to  the  Latin  Septuagesima, 

Then  follow  the  Sunday  of  the  Carnival  {aTOKpiuj)  or  Sexageaima,  that  of  the  Cheese- 

eaUr  (rvpo^iyov)  or  Quinquagesima,  and  the  six  Sundays  in  Lent.    The  whole  number 

of  Sunday  Gospels  in  the  year  (even  reckoning  the  two  interpolated  about  Sept.  14) 

is  thus  only  fifty-three,  the  Canaanitess  coming  twice  over :  but  in  the  Menology  or 

Catalogue  of  immoveable  feasts  will  be  found  proper  lessons  for  three  Saturdays 

I  The  more  usual  indiction.  which  dates  from  Sept  1,  is  manifestly  excluded  by  the  following 
rabric  (Barney,  22,  p.  191,  and  in  other  copies):  A«W  yumomtiv  on  ipxtrai.  o  Aovkov  avayivMncta^at. 
«vo  9%  Kvptwc^  lurd  r^y  vtfftMnv'  r&rt  yap  mal  ^  urvfjutpCn  [i.e.  ur^iupia]  YiVcrat,  £  xoAcirat  v4oy  int.  *U 
oT(  dwi  rat  [nf«]  ry  rov  tnwnftfipCav  6  Aovicac  Jyayivt^aKrriu. 

*  The  lesson  for  the  Sunday  after  Sept.  It  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  3rd  Sunday  in  Lent 
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and  Sundays  abont  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  which  could  either  be  snbsiitated  for, 
or  added  to  the  ordinary  Gospels  for  the  year,  according  as  the  distance  from  Easter 
in  one  year  to  Easter  in  the  next  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  fifty- two  weeks.  The  system 
of  lessons  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles  is  much  simpler  than  that  of  the  Gospels: 
it  exhibits  fifty-two  Sundays  in  the  year,  without  any  of  the  complicated  arrangements 
of  the  other  scheme.  Since  the  Epistles  from  the  Saturday  of  the  16th  week  after 
Pentecost  to  the  Sunday  of  the  Prodigal  could  not  be  set  (like  the  rest)  by  the  side 
of  their  corresponding  Gospels,  they  are  given  separately  in  the  following  tabled 


Kvpiaxi  ijf 

KvpiaK^  irf 
aappdT(fi  10^ 

"KvplOK^  iff 

cappdrifi  «/ 
Kvptaucy  k' 

"Kvpiaic^  KO.' 

ISjupiaKi  K^ 

KvptaKJ  Kf* 

Kvpcoirg  Kd' 

KvpiaK-j  K^ 
ffafipdT(f  «/ 


2  Cor.  vi  1—10. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  20—25. 

2  Cor.  vi  16 — ^viii.  1. 

1  Cor.  XV.  89—45. 

2  Cor.  ix.  6—11. 

1  Cor.  XV.  68 — xvi.  3. 

2  Cor.  xi.  81— xii.  9. 
2  Cor.  i.  8—11. 
Gal.  i.  11—19. 

2  Cor.  iii.  12—18. 

Gal.  \L  16—20. 

2  Cor.  V.  1—10  (1-4  in 

B-C.  III.  24). 
Gal.  vi  11—18, 
2  Cor.  viii.  1 — 5. 
Eph.  ii.  4—10. 
2  Cor.  xi.  1—6. 
Eph.  ii.  14—22. 
Gal.  i.  8—10. 
Eph.  iv.  1—7. 
Gal.  iii.  8—12. 


KvpiaKi  K^ 

Kvptcucy  Kjf 

K  vpuiK-j  Ktf 

Kvpiojcy  kO^ 
ffappdrtp  V 
Kvpicucl  \' 
ffappdT(p  Xa' 
Ku/xaicj  Xa' 
ffafi^drifi  X/S' 
Kvpiaxi  \fi 
aap^Ttfi  \y* 

Kupiouci  xy 

ffappdT(p  xy 
Kvpiaxi  XS* 
ffa^^drtp  Xe' 
KvpuLK^  Xe' 
cappdrtt,  Xs^ 


Eph.  V.  8—19. 
Gal.  V.  22— vi  2. 
Eph.  vi.  10—17. 
Col.  i.  9-18.    ^ 
2  Cor.  ii.  14— iii  3. 
Eph.  ii  11—13. 
Col.  iii.  4—11. 
Eph.  V.  1—8. 
Col.  iii.  12—16. 
Col.  i.  2—6. 
2  Tim.  i  3—9. 
Col.  a.  8—12. 
1  Tim.  vi  11—16. 
1  Tim,  ii  1—7. 
as  Kup,  Xa'.   (2  Tim.  i 
3—9  in  B-C.  m.  24). 

1  Tim.  iii.  13 — iv.  5. 

2  Tim.  iii.  10—15. 

1  Tim.  iv.  9—16, 

2  Tim.  ii.  1—10. 
2  Tim.  ii.  11—19. 


ON  THE  MENOLOGY,  OR  CALENDAR  OF  IMMOVEABLE  FESTIVALS  AND 

SAINTS'  DAYS. 

We  cannot  in  this  place  enter  very  fully  into  this  portion  of  the  contents  of  Leo- 
tionaries,  inasmuch  as,  for  reasons  we  have  assigned  above  (p.  74),  the  investigation 
would  be  both  tedious  and  difficult.  All  the  great  feast-days,  however,  as  well  as 
the  commemorations  of  the  Apostles  and  of  a  few  other  Saints,  occur  alike  in  all  the 

>  The  ordinary  lessons  for  week  days  stand  thus  in  B-C.  lii.  24.    Week  cr'.  (2)  2  Cor.  ill  4—12. 

(3)  iv.  1-e.    (4)  11-18.    (6)  V.  10-16.    (6)  15— 2L    i^.  (2)  vi.  11-16.    (8)  vii.  1-11.    (»)  10-16. 

(5)  viil.  7-11.  (6)  10-21.  Mj'.  (2)  viii.  2(^ix.  1.  (8)  ix.1-5.  (4)12-x.  6.  <6)  4-12.  <6)  15-18. 
t^.  (2)  xi.  6-9.    (8)  10-18.    (4)  xiL  10-14.    (5)  14-19.    (6)  lO-xui.  1.    k\  (2)  xiii.  »-7.    (5)  7— IL 

(4)  Gal.  i.  18-ii.  6.    (5)11.6-16.    (6)  ii.  20-iiL  7.    ica'.   (2)  iii.  15-22.    (8)  28-iv.  6.    <4)  iv.  9-14. 

(6)  lS-2a  (6)  28-v.  6.  jc/^.  <2)  v.  4-14  (8)  14-21.  (4)  vi  2-10.  (5)  Eph.  i.  9-17.  (6)  16-2S. 
r/.  (2)  ii.  18-iii.  6.  (8)  6—12.  (4)  16-2L  (5)  iv.  12—16  (6)  17—25.  *t«'.  (2)  v.  16-26  (8)  26— SI. 
(4)  28— vi.  6  (5)  7—11.  (6)  17—21.  ice'.  (2)  Phil.  i.  2.  Siat  codex  usque  ad  X\  (2)  1  Thees.  L  6—10. 
<S)  9-ii.  4.  (4)  4-8.  (6)  9-14.  (6)  14-20.  Xa'.  (i)  iii  1-8.  (8)  6-11.  (4)  ll-ir.  6  (6)  T— 11, 
(6)  17— V.  6.  Xfi'.  (2)  V.  4-11.  (8)  11—15.  (4)  15-28,  (5)  2  Thcss.  i  1-5.  (6)  11— ii.  6.  A/.  (2)  ii. 
13-ui.  6.  <8)  8-9.  (4)  10—18.  (5)  1  Tim.  L  1-8.  (6)  8-14.  A«'.  (2)  I  Tim.  iL  6-15.  (8)  iii.  1— IS. 
(4)  iv.  4-9.  (5)  14-v.  10.  (6)  17— vi.  2.  Ae'.  (2)  vi.  2-11.  (8)  17—21.  (4)  2  Tim.  I  8-14  (5)  14- 
ii.  2.    (6)  22—26. 
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bookSf  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  We  commence  with  the  month  of  September 
(the  opening  of  the  year  at  Constantinople),  as  do  all  the  Lectionaries  and  Synaxaria 
yre  have  seen^. 


Sept.  1.  Simeon  Stylites,  Lnke  iv.  16—22 ; 

CoL  iii.  12—16  (1  Tim.  ii.  1—7,  B-C. 

ni.  53). 
2.    John  the  Faster,  l£atth.  y.  14—19 

(Wake  12).    (John  xv.  1—11,  Parham 

18). 
8.    Birthday  of  the  Virgin,  6eor6«of, 

Matins,  Luke  i.  39—49,  56  (B-C.  iil 

24  and  42).    Liturgy,  Luke  x.  38— 

42;  xi.  27,  28;  Phil.  ii.  6—11. 
Kvpi€ucS   Tp6  Trjf  it^tiHrebfSf  Jo.   liL 

13—17;  OaL  vi.  11— 18. 
14.    Elevation  of  the  Cross,  Matins,  Jo. 

xii.  28—36,    Liturgy,  Jo.  xix.  6—35 ; 

1  Cor.  L  18—24. 


/ierd  ^Jo.  Tiii.  21— 30; 

TTJV 


I/UT 
^^    I     1  Cor.  i.  26— 29. 
.  ,        I  Mark  viii.  34— ix.  1 ; 
''^^"'i     Gal.  ii.  1(^20. 
18.  Theodora*,Johnyiii.3— ll(Parham). 
24.    Theda,  Matth.  xxy.  1—13;  2  Tim. 
i3— 9. 
Oct.  3.    Dionysins  the  Areopagite,  Matth. 
xiii.  45—54 ;   Act.  xvii.  16  (19,  Cod. 
BezsB)— 34  (16—23,  30,  B-C,  m.  24). 
6.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  Jo.  xx.  19 — 31 ; 
1  Cor.  iv.  9—16. 

8.  Pelagia,  John  viii.  3 — 11  >. 

9.  James  son  of  Alplueus,   Matth.  x. 
1—7;  14;  15. 

18.    Luke  the  Evangelist,  Luke  x«  16— 

21 ;  CoL  iv.  6—9, 14. 18. 
23/   James,  6  dSeXiioOeos,  Mark  vi.  1—7; 

James  L  1 — 12. 
Nov.  8.    Michael  and  Archangels,  Matins, 

Matth.  xviii.  10—20.    Liturgy,  Luke 

X.  16—21 ;  Hebr.  ii.  2—10. 
13.     Chiysostom,  Matins,  Jo.   x.   1 — ^9. 

Liturgy,   Jo.   x.    9—16;    Hebr.   vil 

26— viii  2. 


,  14.    Philip  the  Apostle,  Jo.  L  44 — 55; 
Acts  viii  26—39. 

16.  Matthew  the  Apostle,  Matth.  ix. 
9- 13 ;  1  Cor,  iv.  9—16. 

17.  Gr^ory  Thaumaturgus,  Matth.  x 
1—10  (Wake  12) ;  1  Cor.  xii.  7,  8, 
10, 11. 

25.     Clement  of  Bome,  Jo.  xv.  17 — xvi. 

1 ;  PhU.  iu.  20— iv.  3. 
30.    Andrew  the  Apostle,  John  i  35 — 
52;  1  Cor.  iv.  9— 16. 
Deo.  20.    Ignatius,  6  ded^posy  Mark  ix.  33 
— 41 ;  Hebr.  iv.  14 — v.  6  (Bom.  viii. 
28—39,  B-C.  ni.  24). 
Saturday  before  Christmas,  Matth.  xiii 
31—58  (Luke  xiu.  19—29,  Gale) ;  Gal. 
iii  8—12. 
Sunday   before   Christmas,   Matth.    i. 
1—25 ;  Hebr.  xi.  9—16  (9,  10,  32— 
40,  B-C.  XII.  24). 

24.  Christinas  Eve,  Luke  ii.  1 — 20; 
Hebr.  i.  1 — 12.  Upoeopria  1  Pet.  ii. 
10  (B-C.  m.  24). 

25.  Christmas  Bay,  Matins,  Matth.  i. 
18—25.  Liturgy,  Matth.  u.  1—12; 
Gal.  iv.  4 — 7. 

26.  e/f  rrpf  a^tij^iv  rrjt  BtaroKOV,  Matth. 
u.  13—23;  Hebr.  ii.  11—18. 

27.  Stephen^  Matth.  xxi.  33—42  (Gale) ; 
Acts  vi.  1 — 7. 

Saturday  after  Christmas,  Matth.  xii. 

15—21;  ITinuvi  11—16. 
Sunday  after  Christmas,  Mark  i.  1—8; 

Gal.  i.  11 — 19.    The  same  Lessons  for 
20.    Innocents  (Gale). 
Saturday  rp6  rtop  4>uT(a¥,  Matth.   iii 

1—6;  1  Tim.  iu.  13— iv.  6. 
Sunday  t/A  twv  ^ninwv,  Mark  i.  1 — 8; 

1  Tim.  iii.  13— iv.  5  (2  Tim.  iv.  6—8, 

B-C.  m.  24). 


I  In  the  Menotofnft  e^en  Amnd.  S47  has  Mn*^  otwrtii$^Uf  d'  upxn  r^  ti^iiicTov.    So  Bam.  22  nearlj. 

*  Theodo9ia  in  Codex  Gyprios  (seo  p.  73),  with  the  cognate  lesson,  Luke  vii.  86— JK),  which  lesson 
ii  read  in  Gale  for  Sept.  16,  Baphemia.  In  Bardett-Ooutts  ii.  7,  John  viiL  S— 11  is  used  «tf  |Mra- 
Movrrac:  B-C.  II.  90  adds  uai.  yvmumSt. 

*  So  Cod.  QTprins,  bnt  the  Christ's  ColL  Syst.  removes  Felsina  to  Aug.  81,  and  resds  Ja  viii  1— U. 

*  The  Pnito-martyr  Stephen  is  oommemorated  on  August  2  in  E^rst.  8  (Wheeler  8). 
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6.    Oco^twla 
(Epiphany) 


Matins,  Mark 

i.  9—11. 
Liturgy,  Matt. 

iii.  13—17. 


Jan.  1.    Circmncision,  Lnke  iL  20,  21, 
40—52 ;  i  Cor.  xiii.  12— xiy.  6. 
5.    Vigil  of  Oewpopla,  Luke  iii.  1—18 ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  19— X.  4. 

'Titus  iL 

11—14 

(B-C.m. 

42  adds 

iii.  4-7). 

7.    John,  6  wpoSpofMS,  John  i.  29—34. 
Saturday   fitri^   rA    0wto,    Matth.    iv. 

1—11 ;  Bph.  vi.  10—17. 
Sunday  i*€t4  rd  ^c^a,  Matth.  iy.  12 — 

17 ;  Eph.  iv,  7—13. 
16.    Peter  ad  Vineula,  John  xxi  16—19 
(B-C.  III.  42). 

22.  Timothy,   Matth.   x.    32,    33,    37, 
38 ;  xix.  27—30 ;  2  Tim.  i.  3—9. 

Feb.  2.    Presentation  of  Christ,  Matins, 
Luke  ii.  25—32.    Liturgy,  Luke  ii 
22—40 ;  Hebr.  vii.  7—17. 
3.    Simeon  6  0iod6xos  and  Anna,  Luke 
ii,  25—38 ;  Hebr.  ix.  11—14. 

23.  Polycarp,  John  xii.  24—36. 

"^  Matins,  Luke  vii. 


24.    Finding  of  the 


18—29     (17-30, 


Head    of    John  J    B-C.  iii.  42), 
the  Baptist  Liturgy,  Matt.  xi. 

5—14;  2  Cor.  iv. 
L   6—11, 
Marcsh  24.    Vigil  of  Annunciation,  Luke 

i.  89—66  (Gale). 
25.    Annunciation,     Luke    i.    24 — 38; 

Hebr.  ii.  11—18. 
April  23.  St  George,  Matins,  Mark  xiii. 
9—13.  Liturgy,  Acts  xii  1—11  (Cod. 
Bezae)  *. 
25.  (Oct.  19,  B-C.  III.  24).  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  Mark  vi.  7—13;  Col,  iv. 
6,  10,  11, 18. 


80.  James,  son  of  Zebedee,  Matth.  x. 
1—7,  14,  15. 
May  2.  Athanasins,  Matth.  v.  14—19; 
Hebr.  iv.  14 — v.  6. 
8.  (Sept.  26,  B-C.  m,  42).  John,  6 
etSXoyoff  Jo.  xix.  25—27;  xxi.  24, 
25 ;  1  Jo.  i.  1—7  (iv.  12—19,  B-C. 
1X1.42). 

26.    Jude  the  Apostle,  Jo.  xiv.  21—24. 
June  11.    Bartholomew  and  Barnabas  the 
Apostles,  Mark  vi.  7—13;   Acts  xi. 
19—30. 

19.  Jude,  brother  of  the  Lord,  Mark  vi. 
7 — 13,  or  e^ayyfKtw  awovToKLKOP 
(Matth.  X.  1—8?  June  30). 

24.  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  Luke  L 
1—25 ;  67—80;  Rom.  xui.  11— xiv.  4. 

29.  Peter  and  Paul  the  Apostles,  Matins, 
Jo,  xxi.  15—31.  Liturgy,  Matth.  xvi. 
13—19;  2  Cor.  xi.  21— xii.  9. 

30.  The  Twelve  Apostles,  Matth,  x*  1—8. 
July  22.    Mary  Magdalene,  if  fivpo^pot, 

Mark  xvi.  9—20;  2  Tim.  ii.  1—10. 

{Matins,  Luke  ix.  29 — 
36  or  Mark  ix.  2—9. 
Liturgy,  Matth.  xvii. 
1— 9;2Pet.i.lO— 19. 
15.    Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Luke  x. 
38—42  (Gale,  Codex  Bezoe). 

20.  ThaddiBUS  the  Apostle,  Matth.  x. 
16—22 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  9—16. 

25.  Titus,  Matth.  v.  14—19  (Gale); 
2  Tim.  ii.  1—10. 

29.  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist, 
Matins,  Matth.  xiv.  1 — 13.  Liturgy. 
Mark  vi.  14—30;  Acts  xiii,  25—32 
(39,  B-C.  in.  24). 

Hlf  rd  iyKaiyia^  Dedication,  Jo.  x,  22 
(17,  Gale)-28  (Gale,  Cod.  Bezie); 
2  Cor.  V.  15—21 ;  Hebr.  ix,  1—7. 


At  Cambridge  (Univ.  Libr.  ii.  23.  8)  is  a  rare  volume  containing  the  Greek  Gospel 
Church-Lessons,  Qelw  Kal  Upiiv  eCKiyyiXiop,  Venice,  1615—24,  once  belonging  to  Bp. 
Hacket:  also  the  Apostolos  of  a  smaller  size.  Another  edition  appeared  in  1851,  also 
at  Venice. 

For  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  with  the  Coptic  Calendar,  see  p.  74,  note  2.  For 
the  Menology  in  the  Jerusalem  Syriao  Lectionary,  see  Chap.  in.  §  3  (4). 


^  The  same  Saint  is  commemorated  in  the  fragment  of  a  Golden  Evangelistarium  teen  at  Siitai 
by  the  Bev.  £.  Young  in  18G^  and  in  B-a  ill.  4i  as  p^rfakitu^ryt  6  rpwaut^ipoi. 


SficrroN  II. 
Description  of  th€  Uncial  Manuscripts  of  the  Oreek  Testament 

We  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  the  uncial  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  arranged  separately  as  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  number  extant  in  each 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  has  been  stated  already  (abovet 
p.  75).  They  are  usually  indicated  by  the  capital  letters  of 
the  English  and  Greek  alphabets,  and  stand  on  the  list  not  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  value  or  antiquity  (as  could  have 
been  wished),  but  mainly  as  they  were  applied  from  time  to 
time  to  the  purposes  of  Textual  criticism. 

Manuscripts  of  the  Oospels. 

ti  {Aleph).  Codex  Sinaiticus,  now  at  St  Petersburg,  the 
justly  celebrated  copy  which  has  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  attracted  such  general  attention  in  the  learned  world. 
From  Tischendoi-fs  Notitia  Ed,  Cod.  Sinaitici  (pp.  6,  6)  we 
gained  in  1860  some  insight  into  the  history  of  its  discovery. 
When  travelling  in  1844  under  the  patronage  of  his  own 
sovereign,  King  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony,  he  picked  out 
of  a  basket  full  of  papers  destined  to  light  the  oven  of  the 
Convent  of  St  Catharine  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  43  leaves  of  the 
Septuagint  which  he  published  in  1846  as  the  Codex  Friderico- 
Augustanus  {see  p.  30).  These,  of  course,  he  easily  got  for 
the  asking,  but  finding  that  further  portions  of  the  same  codex 
(e.g.  the  whole  of  Isaiah  and  1,  4  Maccabees)  were  extant,  he 
rescued  them  from  their  probable  fate,  by  enlightening  the 
brotherhood  as  to  their  value.  He  was  permitted  to  copy  one 
page  of  what  yet  remained,  containing  the  end  of  Isaiah  and 
the  beginning  of  Jeremiah,  which  he  afterwards  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita  (1855),  pp. 
xxxx.  and  213 — 16;  and  he  departed  in  the  full  hope  tbjat 
he  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  the  whole:  but  he  had 
taught  the  monks  a  sharp  lesson,  and  neither  then,  nor  on  his 
subsequent  visit  in  1853,  could  he  gain  any  tidings  of  the 
leaves  he  had  left  behind;  he  even  seems  to  have  concluded 
that  they  had  been  carried  into  Europe  by  some  richer  or  more 
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fortuDate  collector.  At  the  beginning  of  1859,  after  the  care  of 
the  seventh  edition  of  his  N.  T.  was  happily  over,  he  went  for  a 
third  time  into  the  East^  under  the '  weli-deserved  patronage  of 
the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  the  ^eat  protector  of  the  Oriental 
Church ;  and  the  treasure  which  had  been  twice  withdrawn 
from  him  as  a  private  traveller,  was  now,  on  the  occasion  of 
some  chance  conversation,  spontaneously  put  into  the  hands  of 
one  sent  from  the  champion  and  benefactor  of  the  oppressed 
Church.  Tischendorf  touchingly  describes  his  surprise,  his  joy, 
his  midnight  studies  over  the  priceless  volume  (**  quippe  dormire 
fief  as  videbatur^')  on  that  memorable  4th  of  February,  1859. 
The  rest  was  easy ;  he  was  allowed  to  copy  his  prize  at  Cairo, 
and  ultimately  to  bring  it  to  Europe,  as  a  tribute  of  duty  and 
gratitude  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  To  that  monarch's 
wise  munificence  both  the  larger  edition  (1862),  and  the  smaller 
of  the  New  Testament  only  (1863),  are  mainly  due. 

The  Codex  Sinaiticus  is  13^  inches  in  length  by  14|  inches 
high,  and  consists  of  345 1  leaves  of  the  same  beautiful  vellum 
as  the  Cod.  Friderico-Augustanus  which  is  really  a  part  of  it  {see 
p.  30),  whereof  199  contain  portions  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
147i  the  whole  New  Testament,  Barnabas'  Epistle,  and  a  con- 
siderable fragment  of  Hermas*  Shepherd.  It  has  subsequently 
appeared  that  the  Russian  Archimandrite  (now  Bishop)  Porphyry 
had  brought  with  him  from  Sinai  in  1845  some  pieces  of 
Genesis  xxiii.  19 — xxiv.  19,  25 — 36  and  of  Numbers  v.  26 — 
vi.  17;  22 — ^vii.  12,  which  had  been  applied  long  before 
to  the  binding  of  other  books  \  Each  page  comprises  four 
columns  [see  p.  27),  with  48  lines  in  each  column,  of  those  con- 
tinuous, noble,  simple  uncials  (compare  Plate  IV.  11  a  with  11  b) 
which  we  have  described  so  minutely  in  the  preceding  section 
pp.  32 — 9).  The  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  however, 
being  written  in  o-T/^ot,  admit  of  only  two  columns  on  a  page 
{above,  p.  51).  The  order  of  the  sacred  books  is  remarkable, 
though  not  unprecedented  (p.  70).  St  Paul's  Epistles  precede 
the  Acts,  and,  amongst  them,  that  to  the  Hebrews  follows 

1  These  fragments  were  pabliahed  by  Tischendorf  in  his  ''Appendix  Codd. 
eel.  Sin.  Vat.  Alex."  1867.  Another  leaf  of  the  same  manascrlpt,  containing 
Ley.  xxii.  S — xxiii.  22,  was  also  found  at  Sinai  by  Dr  H.  Briigsch  Bey,  of 
Gottingen,  and  published  by  him  in  his  **  Nene  Bmchstucke  des  Codex  Sinaiti* 
ens  aafgefihmden  in  der  Bibliothek  des  Sinai  Elosters,"  1875. 
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2  Thess.,  standiDg  on  the  same  pag^  with  it  (p.  71).     Although 

this  manuscript  has  hitherto  been  inspected  by  few  Englishmen 

(Tregelles,  howeyer,  and  Dean  Stanley  were  among  the  number), 

yet  its  general  aspect  has  grown  familiar  to  us  by  the  means  of 

photographs  of  its  most  important  pages  taken  for  the  use  of 

private  scholars^  as  well  as  from  the  facsimiles  contained  in 

Tischendorf  8  several  editions  (p.  32,  note  2).    Breathings  and 

accents  there  are  none:  the  apostrophus  (see  p.  47)  and  the 

single  point  for  punctuation  are   entirely  absent  for    pages 

together,  yet  occasionally  are  rather  thickly  studded,  not  only 

in  places  where  a  later  hand  has  been  unusually  busy  (e.g. 

Isaiah  i  1 — iii.  2,  two  pages),  but  in  some  others  (e.g.  in  2  Cor. 

xiL  20  there  are  eight  stops).     Even  the  words  veiy  usually 

abridged  (except  Oa,  ko-,  *<r,  jfo-,  irva  which  are  constant)  are 

here  written  in  full,  as  irarrjp  (but  irpc  sometimes),  BaveiB: 

the  practice    varies    for    i;*09,   ovpavo^,  avdp(oiro^:    we    find 

UrparjyCj   L(r\  or  irfKi    Upova-aXrjfi ,   irffi,  iXfM,  i,r)\fMy  or  uX/a*. 

Tischendorf  considers  the   two  points  over  iota  and  upsilon 

(which  are  sometimes  wanting)  as  seldom  from  the  first  hand : 

the  mark  >  {see  p.  48),  besides  its  rather  rare  marginal  use  in 

citations  (see  p.  62,  note),  we  notice  in  the  text  oftener  in  the 

Old  Testament  than  in  the  New.   Words  are  divided  at  the  end 

of  a  line  as  capriciously  as  can  be  imagined :  thus  K  in  OTK  is 

repeatedly  separated  without  need'.    Small  letters,  of  the  most 

1  I  am  indebted  to  Dean  Borgon's  liberality  for  full-sized  photographs  of  the 
fonr  pages  containing  Mark  xvi.  2 — ^Lnke  i.  18 ;  Lake  xxii.  20 — 52 ;  John  i.  1 — 39 ; 
xxi.  1 — 25. 

'  Abbot,  Comparative  Antiquity  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MantucriptSf 
p.  195.  By  a  diligent  ase  of  the  materials  supplied  by  Veroellone  and  Cozza*8 
Boman  edition  of  the  Cod.  Yaticanos  (1868 — 72)  and  of  other  doonments, 
Dr  Abbot  has  no  doubt  shaken  the  arguments  by  whioh  Dean  Burgon  seeks 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  is  younger  than  its  rival  in  the 
Vatican  "by  50,  by  75,  or  by  100  years*'  (Last  Twelve  verses  of  S.  Mark, 
pp.  291 — 4).    See  also  p.  115  and  note. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  strange  mode  of  division  originated  in  the 
reluctance  of  scribes  to  begin  a  new  line  with  any  combination  of  letters  which 
could  not  commence  a  Greek  word^  and  to  end  a  line  with  any  letter  which  is 
not  a  vowel,  or  a  liquid,  or  <r,  or  y  before  another  consonant,  except  in  the  case 
of  Proper  Names  (Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  April  1863,  p.  8).  Certainly 
the  general  practice  in  Cod.  M  bears  out  the  rule  thus  laid  down,  though  a  few 
instances  to  the  contrary  occur  here  and  there  (Scrivener,  O>llation  of  Cod. 
Sinaiticns,  Introd.  p.  ziv.  note). 
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perfect  shape,  freely  occur  in  all  places,  especially  at  the  end  of 
lines,  where  the  —  superscript  (see  p.  48)  is  almost  always  made 
to  represent  N  (e.g.  17  times  in  Mark  i.  1 — 35).  The  only  other 
compendia  scribendi  seem  to  be  K.  for  xai,  and  HN  written  as 
in  Plate  L  No.  2*.  Numerals  are  represented  by  letters,  with  a 
straight  line  placed  over  them,  e.g.  fs,  Mark  i.  13  \  Although 
there  are  no  capitals,  the  initial  letter  of  a  line  which  begins  a 
sentence  generally  (not  always)  stands  out  from  the  rank  of 
the  rest,  as  in  the  Old  Testameijt  portion  of  Cod.  Vaticanus, 
and  less  frequently  in  the  New,  after  the  fashion  of  certain 
earlier  pieces  on  papyrus  (see  p.  49).  The  titles  and  sub- 
scriptions of  the  several  books  are  as  short  as  possible  {see 
p.  62).  The  TirXoi  or  K€(f>aKai,a  majora  are  absent ;  the  mai^n 
contains  the  so-called  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons, 
but  Tischendorf  is  positive  that  neither  they  nor  such  notes  as 
(TTcx^v  pir  (see  p.  51,  note  2)  appended  to  2  Thessalonians,  are 
by  the  original  scribe,  although  they  may  possibly  be  due  to  a 
contemporary  hand.  From  the  number  of  IfioLoreKevra  (see 
p.  9)  and  other  errors,  one  cannot  affirm  that  it  is  very  carefully 
written.  Its  itacisms  {see  p.  10)  are  of  the  oldest  tyi)e,  and  those 
not  constant;  chiefly  i  for  €t,  17  and  v  and  01,  interchanged.  The 
grammatical  forms  commonly  termed  Alexandrian  occur,  pretty 
much  as  in  other  manuscripts  of  the  earliest  date.  The  whole 
manuscript  is  disfigured  by  corrections,  a  few  by  the  original 
scribe,  or  by  the  usual  comparer  {see  p.  53) ;  very  many  by  an 
ancient  and  elegant  hand  of  the  sixth  century  (6{*),  whose  emen- 
dations are  of  great  importance;  some  again  by  a  hand  but  little 
later  (X^) ;  far  the  greatest  number  by  a  scholar  of  the  seventh 
century  (N°),  who  often  cancels  the  changes  introduced  by  N* ; 
others  by  as  many  as  eight  several  later  writers,  whose  varying 
styles  Tischendorf  has  carefully  discriminated  and  illustrated  by 
facsimiles^, 

^  But  M,  "SB.  for  titf,  vri  occur  even  in  the  Septoagint  Cod.  Sarrayianns, 
also  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  in  which  copy  numerals  are  quite  constantly  ex- 
pressed by  letters. 

*  Tischendorf,  however,  describes  M'  as  "et  formis  et  atramento  primam 
manum  tantnm  non  adaequans,"  and  its  writer  has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
little  inferior  in  value  to  the  first  scribe.  Thus  Dr  Hort  (Introd.  p.  271),  calling 
him  the  'corrector'  proper,  states  that  he  "made  use  of  an  exceUent  exemplar, 
and  the  readings  which  he  occasionally  uses  take  high  rank  as  authority."  Hort 
considers  K^  as  mixed,  K*  as  still  more  so. 
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The  foregoing  considerations  were  bringing  even  cautious 
students  to  a  general  conviction  that  Cod.  K,  if  not,  as  its  en- 
thusiastic discoverer  had  announced, ''  omnium  antiquissimus  " 
in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  words,  was  yet  but  little  lower  in 
date  than  the  Vatican  manuscript  itself,  and  a  veritable  relic  of 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century — ^the  presence  in  its  margin  of 
the  sections  and  canons  of  Eusebius  [d.  340?],  by  a  hand  nearly 
if  not  quite  contemporaneous,  seems  to  preclude  the  notion  of 
higher  antiquity — when  Constantino  Simonides,  a  Greek  of 
Syme,  who  had  just  edited  a  few  papyrus  fragments  of  the 
New  Testament  alleged  to  have  been  written  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  (p.  24,  note  2),  astonished  the 
learned  world  in  1862  by  claiming  to  be  himself  the  scribe  who 
had  penned  this  manuscript  in  the  monastery  of  Fanteleemon 
on  Mount  Athos,  as  recently  as  in  the  years  1839  and  1840, 
The  writer  of  these  pages  must  refer  to  the  Introduction  to  his 
Collation  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (pp.  Ix — ^Ixxii,  2nd  edition, 
1867)   for  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  uni- 
versally  accepted  as  conclusive,   why  the   manuscript  which 
Simonides  may  very  well  have  written  under  the  circumstances 
he  has  described  neither  was  nor  possibly  could  be  that  vener- 
able document.     The  discussion  of  the  whole  question,  however, 
though  painful  enough   in   some   aspects,  was   the  means  of 
directing   attefition  to  certain  peculiarities  of  Cod.   X  which 
might  otherwise   have   been  overlooked.     While  engaged  in 
demonstrating  that  it  could  not  have  been  transcribed  from  a 
Moscow-printed  Bible,  as  was  *'Cod.  Simoneidos"  (to  borrow  the 
designation  employed  by  its  author),  critics  came  to  perceive 
that  either  this  copy  or  its  immediate  prototype   must  have 
been  derived  from  a  papyrus  exemplar,  and  that  probably  of 
Egyptian  origin  (Collation,  &c.  pp.  viii,*;  xiv.;  Ixviii.),  a  confir- 
mation of  the  impression   conveyed  to  the  reader  by  a  first 
glance  at  the  eight  narrow  columns  of  each  open  leaf  (p.  27). 
The  claim  of  Simonides  to  be  the  sole  writer  of  a  book  which 
must  have  consisted  when  complete  of  about  730  leaves,  or 
1460  pages  of  very  large  size  (Collation,  &c.  p.  xxxii.),  and  that 
too  within  the  compass  of  eight  or  ten  months^  (he  inscribed  oa 

1  He  wotdd  have  imtten  about  29,000  separate  uncial  letters  eveiy  day. 
Compare  the  performanoe  of  .that  veritable  Briareus,  Nioodemus  6  ^^yot,  who 
transcribed  the  Octateuch   (In  cursive  characters  certainlj)  now  at  Ferrara 
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his  finished  work/  as  he  tells  us,  the  words  'Xifitoi/iSov  to  ZXop 
epyov),  made  it  important  to  scrutinize  the  grounds  of  Tischen- 
dorfs  judgment  that  four  several  scribes  had  been  engaged 
upon  it,  one  of  whom,  as  he  afterwards  came  to  persuade  him- 
self, was  the  writer  of  its  rival.  Codex  Vaticanus\  Such  an 
investigation,  so  far  as  it  depends  only  on  the  handwriting,  can 
scarcely  be  carried  out  satisfactorily  without  actual  examination 
of  the  manuscript  itself,  which  is  unfortunately  not  easily  with- 
in the  reach  of  those  who  could  use  it  independently;  but 
it  is  at  all  events  quite  plain,  as  well  from  internal  considera- 
tions as  from  minute  peculiarities  in  the  writing,  such  as  the 
frequent  use  of  the  apostrophus  and  of  the  mark  >  {see  above, 
pp.  47,  48)  on  some  sheets  and  their  complete  absence  from 
others  (Collation,  &c.  pp.  xvi. — ^xviii.;  xxxii.;  xxxvii.),  that  at 
least,  two,  and  probably  more,  persons  have  been  employed  on 
the  several  parts  of  the  volume. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  coincidence,  although  unquestionably 
it  can  be  nothing  more,  that  Simonides  should  have  brought  to 
the  West  from  Mount  Athos  some  years  before  one  genuine 
fragment  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  in  Greek,  and  the  tran- 
script of  a  second  (both  of  which  materially  aided  Tischendorf 
in  editing  the  remains  of  that  Apostolic  Father),  when  taken  iu 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  worth  of  Codex  Sinai  ticus  is 
vastly  enhanced  by  its  exhibiting  next  to  the  Apocalypse,  and 
on  the  same  page  with  its  conclusion,  the  only  complete  extant 
copy  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  in  Greek,  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  self-same  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  much 

(Holmes,  Cod.  107),  beginning  his  task  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  finishing  it 
the  15th  of  Jul  J  a.d.  1334,  "  working  very  hard  " — ^as  he  mast  have  done  indeed 
(Bnrgon,  Guardian^  Jan.  29,  1873). 

^  This  opinion,  first  pat  forth  by  Tischendorf  in  his  N.T.  Yaticanam  1867, 
Froleg.  pp.  xxi. — xziii.,  was  minntely  disoassed  in  the  coarse  of  a  review  of  that 
book  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  October  1867,  by  the  writer  of  these  pages. 
Although  Dr  Hort  labours  to  shew  that  no  critical  inferences  onght  to  be 
drawn  from  this  identity  of  the  scribe  of  Cod.  B  with  the  writer  of  six  conjugate 
leaves  of  Cod.  K  (being  three  pairs  in  three  distant  quires,  one  of  them  con* 
taining  the  conclusion  of  St  Mark's  Gospel),  he  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
'*  the  fact  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established  by  concurrent  peculiarities  in 
the  form  of  one  letter,  punctuation,  avoidance  of  contractions,  and  some  points 
of  orthography"  (Introduction,  p.  213).  The  internal  evidence  indeed,  though 
relating  to  minute  matters,  is  cumulative  and  irresistible,  and  does  not  seen^ 
to  have  been  noticed  by  Tischendorf^  who  drew  his  oonolusions  from  the 
handwriting  only. 
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of  which,  as  well  as  of  Barnabas,  was  previously  known  to  us 
only  in  the  Old  Latin  translation.  Both  these  works  are 
included  in  the  list  of  books  of  the  New  Testament  contained 
in  the  great  Codex  Claromontanus  D  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  to 
be  described  hereafter,  Barnabas  standing  there  in  an  order 
su£Sciently  remarkable;  and  their  presence,  like  that  of  the 
Epistles  of  Clement  at  the  end  of  Codex  Alexandrinus  (p.  95), 
brings  us  back  to  a  time  when  the  Church  had  not  yet  laid 
aside  the  primitive  custom  of  reading  publicly  in  the  congrega- 
tion certain  venerated  writings  which  have  never  been  regarded 
exactly  in  the  same  light  as  Holy  Scripture  itself.  Between  the 
end  of  Barnabas  and  the  opening  of  the  Shepherd  are  lost  the 
last  six  leaves  of  a  quaternion  (which  usually  consists  of  eight) 
numbered  90  at  its  head  in  a  fairly  ancient  hand.  The  limited 
space  would  not  suffice  for  the  insertion  of  Clement's  genuine 
Epistle,  since  the  head  of  the  next  quaternion  is  numbered  92,  but 
might  suit  one  of  the  other  uncanonical  books  on  the  list  in  Cod. 
Claromontanus,  viz.  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  the  Revelation  of  Peter. 
With  regard  to  the  deeply  interesting  question  as  to  the 
critical  character  of  Cod.  H,  although  it  strongly  supports  the 
Codex  Vaticanus  in  many  characteristic  readings,  yet  it  cannot 
be  said  to  give  its  exclusive  adherence  to  any  of  the  witnesses 
hitherto  examined.  It  so  lends  its  grave  authority,  now  to  one 
and  now  to  another,  as  to  convince  us  more  than  ever  of  the 
futility  of  seeking  to  derive  the  genuine  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  any  one  copy,  Gowever  ancient  and,  on  the  whole, 
trustworthy.     On  this  whole  subject  see  Chapter  vil,  below. 

A.  Codex  Alexandrinus  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
the  open  volume  of  the  New  Testament  is  publicly  shewn  in  the 
Manuscript  room.  It  was  placed  in  that  Library  on  its  forma- 
tion in  1753,  having  previously  belonged  to  the  king's  private 
collection  from  the  year  1628,  when  Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (whose  crude  attempts  to  reform  the  Eastern 
Church  on  the  model  of  Geneva  ultimately  provoked  the  un- 
toward Synod  of  Bethlehem  in  1672*),  sent  this  most  precious 
document  by  our  Ambassador  in  Turkey,  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
as  a  truly  royal  gift  to  Charles  I.     An  Arabic   inscription, 

1  A  more  favoTirable  estimate  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Cyril  (who  was 
mozdered  by  order  of  the  Sultan  in  16dS,  set.  80)  is  maintained  by  Dr  Th.  Smith, 
*Kk>Uectanea  de  Cyrillo  Lucario,  Patriarcha  Constantinopolitano,''  London  1707. 
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several  centuries  old,  at  the  back  of  the  Table  of  Contents 
on  the  first  leaf  of  the  manuscript,  and  translated  into  Latin 
in  another  hand,  which  Mr  W.  Aldis  Wright  recognises  as 
Bentley*s  (Academy,  April  17, 1875),  states  that  it  was  written 
by  the  hand  of  Thecla  the  Martyr  ^  A  recent  Latin  note  on 
the  first  page  of  the  first  of  two  fly-leaves  declares  that  it  was 
given  to  the  Patriarchal  Chamber  in  the  year  of  the  Martyrs, 
814  [A.D.  1098].  Another,  and  apparently  the  earliest  inscrip- 
tion, in  an  obscure  Moorish-Arabic  scraw],  set  at  the  foot  of 
the  first  page  of  Genesis,  was  thus  translated  for  Baber  by 
Professor  NicoU  of  Oxford,  "  Dicatus  est  Cellae  Patriarchse  in 
urbe  munit4  Alexandria  Qui  eum  ex  e&  extraxerit  sit  ana- 
thematizatus,  vi  avulsus.  Athanasius  humilis"  (Cod.  Alex. 
V.  T.,  Prolegomena,  p.  xxvi.,  not  92).  That  the  book  was 
brought  from  Alexandria  by  Cyril  (who  had  been  Patriarch  of 
that  see  from  1602  to  1621)  need  not  be  disputed,  although 
Wetstein,  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  Matthew  Muttis  of 
Cyprus,  Cyril's  deacon,  concludes  that  he  procured  it  from 
Mount  Athos.  In  the  volume  itself  the  Patriarch  has  written 
and  subscribed  the  following  words:  "Liber  iste  scripturse 
sacrsB  N.  et  V.  Testamenti,  prout  ex  traditione  habemus,  est 
scriptus  manu  Theclae,  nobilis  fceminae  -^gyptiae,  ante  mile 
(sic)  et  trecentos  annos  circiter,  paulb  post  Concilium  Nicenum, 
Nomen  Theclae  in  fine  libri  erat  exaratum,  sed  extincto  Chris- 
tianismo  in  ^Egypto  a  Mahometanis,  et  libri  un^  Christianorum 
in  similem  sunt  reducti  conditionem.  Extinctum  ergo  et 
Theclae  nomen  et  laceratum,  sed  memoria  et  traditio  recens 
observat."  Cyril  seems  to  lean  wholly  on  the  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion on  the  first  leaf  of  the  volume :  independent  testimony  he 
would  appear  to  have  received  none. 

This  celebrated  manuscript,  the  earliest  of  first-rate  import- 
ance applied  by  scholars  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  and  yielding 
in  value  to  but  one  or  two  at  the  utmost,  is  now  bound  in 
four  volumes,  whereof  three  contain  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  almost  complete",  the  fourth  volume  the 

^  **  i.e.  Memorant  hanc  Libmm  scriptfi  fuisse  ma-nu  Theclse  Martyris.**  On 
the  page  over-against  Cyril's  note  the  Bame  hand  writes  *'  \ideantur  liters  ejasdo 
Cyrill:  Lucar:  ad  Georgiom  Eplsoo  CanV  [Abbot}:  Uarl:  823,  2.  qofl)  extant  in 
dementis  Epistolis  ad  Corinthios  editionis  Colomesii  Lond.  1687  8**  pag  344  etc." 

'  Not  to  mention  a  few  casual  lacuruB  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  early 
leaTes  of  the  manuscript,  the  lower  part  of  one  leaf  has  been  cut  out,  so  that 
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New  Testament  with  several  lamentable  defects.  St  Matthew's 
Gospel  is  wanting  up  to  ch.  xxv.  6  e'l^px^o-^e,  from  John  vi.  50 
Zva  to  viii.  52  Xeye*?*  two  leaves  are  lost,  and  three  leaves  from 
2  Cor.  iv.  13  iwiarevaa  to  xii.  6  ef  ifiov.  All  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament  are  here  entire,  the  Catholic  Epistles 
following  the  Acts,  that  to  the  Hebrews  standing  before  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (see  above,  p.  71).  After  the  Apocalypse  we 
find  what  was  till  very  recently  the  only  known  extant  copy  of 
the  first  or  genuine  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  a  sniall 
fragment  of  a  second  of  suspected  authenticity,  both  in  the 
same  hand  as  the  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament.  It  would 
appear  also  that  these  two  Epistles  of  Clement  were  designed 
to  form  a  part  of  the  volume  of  Scripture,  for  in  the  table 
of  contents  exhibited  on  the  first  leaf  of  the  manuscript  under 
the  head  H  KAINH  AIA0HKH,  they  are  represented  as 
immediately  following  the  Apocalypse:  next  is  given  the  num- 
ber of  books,  OMOT  BIBAIA,  the  Numerals  being  now  il- 
legible; and  after  this,  as  if  distinct  from  Scripture,  the  18 
Psalms  of  Solomon.  Such  uncanonical  works.  (IBicotikoI  yfraX- 
lim,.,aKavavi(rra  I3tfi\ia)  were  forbidden  to  be  read  in  churches 
by  the  59th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  364?); 
whose  60th  canon,  which  seems  to  have  been  added  a  little 
later,  enumerates  the  books  of  the  N.T.  in  the  precise  order 
seen  in  Cod.  A,  only  that  the  Apocalypse  and  Clement's 
Epistles  do  not  stand  on  the  list. 

This  manuscript  is  in  quarto,  about  thirteen  inches  high  and 
ten  broad,  and  consists  of  773  leaves  (of  which  639  contain  the  Old 
Testament),  each  page  being  divided  into  two  columns  of  fifty  or 
fifty-one  lines  each,  having  about  twenty  letters  or  upwards  in 
a  line.  These  letters  are  written  continuously  in  uncial  charac- 
ters, without  any  space  between  the  words,  the  uncials  being 
of  an  elegant  yet  simple  form,  in  a  firm  and  uniform  hand. 

Gen.  xir.  14—17;  xv.  1 — 5;  16—20;  xvi.  6 — 9  are  wanting.  The  leaf  contain- 
ing 1  Sam.  xii  20 — xiv.  9,  and  the  nine  leaves  containing  Ps.  1.  20— Ixxx.  10 
(Engl.)  are  lost. 

*  Yet  we  may  be  soxe  that  these  two  leaves  did  not  contain  the  Pericope 
AduUera,  Jo.  vii.  5S— viii.  11.  Taking  the  Elzevir  N.  T.  of  1624,  which  is 
printed  without  breaks  for  the  verses,  we  count  286  lines  of  the  Elzevir  for  the 
two  leaves  of  Cod.  A  preceding  its  defect,  288  lines  for  the  two  which  follow 
it;  but  317  lines  for  the  two  missing  leaves.  Deduct  the  30  lines  containing 
Jo.  vii.  53 — ^viii,  11,  and  the  result  for  the  lost  leaves  is  287. 
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though  in  some  places  larger  than  in  others.  Specimens  of 
both  styles  may  be  seen  in  out  fdcsimiles  (Plate  V.,  Nos.  12, 13)*, 
the  first,  Gen.  i.  1,  2,  being  written  in  vermilion,  the  second. 
Acts  XX.  28,  in  the  once  black,  but  now  yellowish-brown  ink  of 
the  body  of  the  Codex.  The  punctuation,  which  no  later  hand 
has  meddled  with,  consists  merely  of  a  point  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  usually  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  preceding 
letter,  but  not  always ;  and  a  vacant  space  follows  the  point  at 
the  end  of  a  paragraph,  the  space  being  proportioned  to  the 
break  in  the  sense.  Capital  letters  of  various  sizes  abound  at 
the  beginning  of  books  and  sections,  not  painted  as  in  later 
copies,  but  written  by  the  original  scribe  in  common  ink.  As 
these  capitals  stand  entirely  outside  the  column  in  the  margin 
(excepting  in  such  rare  cases  as  Gen.  i.  1),  if  the  section  begins 
in  the  middle  of  a  line,  the  capital  is  necessarily  postponed  till 
the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  whose  fii-st  letter  is  always  the 
capital,  even  though  it  be  in  the  middle  of  a  word  (see  p.  49). 
Vermilion  is  freely  used  in  the  initial  lines  of  books,  and  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  much  better  than  the  black  ink  :  the  first 
four  lines  of  each  column  on  the  first  page  of  Genesis  are  in  this 
colour,  accompanied  with  the  only  breathings  and  accents  in 
the  manuscript  {see  above,  pp.  43, 44).  The  first  line  of  St  Mark, 
the  first  three  of  St  Luke,  the  first  verse  of  St  John,  the  opening 
of  the  Acts  down  to  St,  and  so  on  for  other  books,  are  in  ver- 
milion. At  the  end  of  each  book  are  neat  and  unique  orna- 
ments in  the  ink  of  the  first  hand :  see  especially  those  at  the 
end  of  St  Mark  and  the  Acts.  As  we  have  before  stated 
(pp.  56,  59)  this  codex  is  the  earliest  which  has  the  K€^a\aia 
proper,  the  so-called  Ammonian  sections,  and  the  Eusebian 
canons  complete.  Lists  of  the  fC€<f>akata  precede  each  Gospel, 
except  the  first,  where  they  are  lost.  Their  titles  stand  or  have 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  pages,  but  the  binder  has  often  ruthlessly- 
cut  them  short,  and  committed  other  yet  more  serious  mutila- 
tion at  the  edges.  The  places  at  which  they  begin  are  indicated 
throughout,  and  their  numbers  are  moreover  set  in  the  margin 
of  Luke  and  John.     The  sections  and  Eusebian  canons  are 

^  Other  facsimiles  are  given  in  Woide's  edition  of  the  New  Testament  from 
this  MS.  (1786),  and  in  Baber's  of  the  Old  Test.  (1816).  Two  specimens  of  tbe 
style  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  are  exhibited  in  Bishop  Jacobson's  Patres 
Apostolici,  VoL  i.  p.  110, 1838;  sepond  edition,  1863, 
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conspicuous  in  the  margin,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  of 
these  sections  a  capital  letter  is  found.  The  rest  of  the  New 
Testament  has  no  division  into  /ce^aXata,  as  was  usual  in  later 
times,  but  paragraphs  and  capitals  occur  as  the  sense  requires. 

The  palseographic  reasons  for  assigning  this  manuscript  to 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (the  date  now  very 
generally  acquiesced  in,  though  it  may  be  referred  even  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  is  certainly  not  much  later) 
depend  in  part  on  the  general  style  of  the  writing,  which  is  at 
once  firm,  elegant  and  simple;  partly  on  the  formation  of 
certain  letters,  in  which  respect  it  holds  a  middle  place  between 
copies  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  reader  will  recall 
what  we  have  already  said  (pp.  32 — 9)  as  to  the  shape  of  alpha^ 
delta,  epsilon,  piy  sigma,  phi  and  omega  in  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus.  Woide,  who  edited  the  New  Testament,  believes  that 
two  hands  were  employed  in  that  volume,  changing  in  the  page 
containing  1  Cor.  v — vii.,  the  vellum  of  the  latter  portion  being 
thinner  and  the  ink  more  thick,  so  that  it  has  peeled  off  or 
eaten  through  the  vellum  in  many  places.  This,  however,  is  a 
point  on  which  those  who  know  manuscripts  best  will  most 
hesitate  to  speak  decidedly  \ 

The  external  arguments  for  fixing  the  date  are  less  weighty, 
but  all  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  On  the  evidence  for  its 
being  written  by  St  Thecla,  indeed,  no  one  has  cared  to  lay 
much  stress,  though  some  have  thought  that  the  scribe  might 
belong    to    a    monastery    dedicated    to    that    holy    martyr', 

^  Notice  especially  what  TregeUes  says  of  the  Codex  AngiensiB  (Tregelles* 
Home's  Introd.  Vol.  iv.  p.  198),  where  the  difference  of  hand  in  the  leayes 
removed  from  their  proper  place  is  mnch  more  striking  than  any  change  in 
Cod.  Alexandrinna.  Yet  even  in  that  case  it  is  likely  that  one  scrihe  only  was 
engaged.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  Mr  E.  Mannde  Thompson,  who 
edite  the  autotype  edition  {tee  p.  100),  believes  that  the  hand  changed  at  the 
beginning  of  St  Loke,  and  altered  again  about  the  end  of  1  Cor.  His  reasons 
appear  to  us  precarious  and  insufficient,  and  he  seems  to  cut  away  the  ground 
from  under  him  when  he  admits  (PrcBf.  p.  9)  that  "sufficient  uniformity  is 
maintained  to  make  it  difficult  to  decide  the  exact  place  where  a  new  hand  begins.'* 

*  Tischendorf,  Septuagint,  Proleg.  p.  Ixv.,  cites  with  some  approval  Grabe's 
references  (Proleg.  Cap.  i.  pp.  9 — 12)  to  Gregory  Nazianzen  [d.  389],  three  of 
wfaoee  Epistles  are  written  to  a  holy  virgin  of  that  name  (of  course  not  the 
martyr),  to  whose  wapBeww  at  Seleucia  he  betook  himself,  the  better  to  cany 
oat  his  very  sincere  nolo  epUcopari  on  the  death  of  his  father  Gregory,  Bishop  of 
Kazianzus:  Upwrcof  fih  iiKdw  els  ZeXevKctay  ^vy&f  |  Tor  rnpBeviihfa  rjf  aoiiifiou 
Kipnifl  I  QiK\tt.r  x.r.X.    De  vit&  suA. 

&  7 
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whether  the  contemporary  of  St  Paul  he  meant,  or  her  name- 
sake who  suffered  in  the  second  year  of  Diocletian,  A.D.  286 
(Eusebius  de  Martyr.  Palaestin.  c.  III.).  Tregelles  explains  the 
origin  of  the  Arabic  inscription,  on  which  Cyrirs  statement 
appears  to  rest,  by  remarking  that  the  New  Testament  in  our 
manuscript  at  present  commences  with  Matth.  xxv.  6,  this  lesson 
(Matth.  xxv.  1 — 13)  being  that  appointed  by  the  Greek  Church 
for  the  festival  of  St  Thecla  (see  above,  Menology,  p.  85, 
Sept.  24<).  Thus  the  Egyptian  who  wrote  this  Arabic  note, 
observing  the  name  of  Thecla  in  the  now  mutilated  upper 
margin  of  the  Codex,  where  such  rubrital  notes  are  commonly 
placed  by  later  hands,  may  have  hastily  concluded  that  she 
wrote  the  book,  and  so  perplexed  our  Biblical  critics.  It 
seems  a  fatal  objection  to  this  shrewd  conjecture,  as  Mr  E. 
Maunde  Thompson  points  out,  that  the  Arabic  numeration  of 
the  leaf,  set  in  the  verso  of  the  lower  margin,  itself  posterior  in 
date  to  the  Arabic  note  relating  to  Thecla,  is  26^;  so  that  the 
twenty-five  leaves  now  lost  must  have  been  still  extant  when 
that  note  was  written. 

Other  more  trustworthy  reasons  for  assigning  Cod.  A  to  the 
fifth  century  may  be  summed  up  very  briefly.  The  presence  of 
the  canons  of  Eusebius  [a.d.  268 — 340  ?],  and  of  the  epistle  to 
Marcellinus  by  the  great  Athanasius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
[300  ? — 373],  standing  before  the  Psalms,  place  a  limit  in  one 
direction,  while  the  absence  of  the  Euthalian  divisions  of  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  {see  ahave^  p.  61),  which  came  into  vogue  very 
poon  after  A.  D.  458,  and  the  shortness  of  the  viro^pa^al  {above, 
p.  63),  appear  tolerably  decisive  against  a  later  date  than  A.D.  450. 
The  insertion  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement,  like  that  of  the  treatises 
of  Barnabas  and  Heimas  in  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus  (p.  92),  recalls 
us  to  a  period  when  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  in  some  par- 
ticulars a  little  unsettled,  that  is,  about  the  age  of  the  Councils  - 
of  Laodicea  (364  ?)  and  of  Carthage  (397).  Other  arguments 
have  been  urged  both  for  an  earlier  and  a  later  date,  but  they 
scarcely  desei-ve  discussion.  Wetstein's  objection  to  the  name 
0€ot6/co9  as  applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  title  to  her 
song,  added  to  tha  Psalms,  is  quite  groundless :  that  appellation 
was  given  to  her  by  both  the  Gregories  in  the  middle  of  the 

^  The  last  Arabic  numeral  in  the  Old  Testament  is  C41,  the  first  in  the  Kew 
Testament  667. 
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fourth  century  {vid,  Suicer,  Thesaur.  Eccles.  I.  p.  1387),  as 
habitually  as  it  was  a  century  after :  nor  ahould  we  insist  much 
on  the  contrary  upon  Woide's  or  Schulz's  persuasion  that  the 
rpiaarfuw  (07*09  o  ^£09,  irfio^  iayypo^^  &yio^  aOdvaro^)  would 
have  been  found  in  the  vfivo^  ewBivo^  after  the  Psalms,  had  the 
manuscript  been  written  as  late  as  the  fifth  century. 

Partial  and  inaccurate  collations  of  the  New  Testament 
portion  of  this  manuscript  were  made  by  Patrick  Young, 
Librarian  to  Charles  I},  who  first  publishedr  from  it  the  Epistles 
of  Clement  in  1633 ;  then  by  Alexander  Huish,  Prebendary  of 
Wells,  for  Walton's  Polyglott,  and  by  some  others".  The  Old 
Testament  portion  was  edited  in  1707 — 20,  after  a  not  very 
happy  plan,  but  with  learned  Prolegomena  and  notes,  by  the 
Prussian  J.  £.  Grabe,  the  second  and  third  of  his  four  volumes 
being  posthumous. 

In  1786,  Charles  Godfrey  Woide,  preacher  at  the  Dutch 
Chapel  Boyal  and  Assistant  Librarian  in  the  British  Museum, 
a  distinguished  Coptic  scholar  [d.  1790],  published,  by  the  aid 
of  456  subscribers,  a  noble  folio  edition  of  the  New  TestamenJi 
from  this  manuscript,  with  valuable  Prolegomena,  a  copy  of  the 
text  which,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tested,  has  been  found  reasonably 
accurate,  together  with  notes  on  the  changes  made  in  the  codex 
by  later  hands,  and  a  minute  collation  of  its  readings  with  the 
common  text  as  presented  in  Kuster's  edition  of  Mill's  N.  T. 
(1710).  In  this  last  point  Woide  has  not  been  taken  as  a 
model  by  subsequent  editors  of  manuscripts,  much  to  the  in- 
convenience of  the  student.  In  1816 — 28  the  Old  Testament 
portion  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  published  in  three  folio 
volumes  at  the  national  expense,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hervey 
Baber,  also  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Prolegomena  to  whose 

1  Very  interesting  is  Whitelock'B  notice  of  a  design  which  was  never  carried 
out,  under  the  date  of  March  13,  1645.  <*The  Assembly  of  Divines  desired, 
by  some  of  their  brethren,  sent  to  the  House  [of  Commons]  that  Mr  Patrick 
Yoong  might  be  encouraged  in  the  printing  of  the  Greek  Testament  much 
expected  and  desired  by  the  learned,  especially  beyond  seas;  and  an  ordinance 
was  read  for  printing  and  publishing  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Septuagint 
translation,  wherein  Mr  Toung  had  formerly  taken  pains  and  had  in  his  hand, 
as  library  keeper  at  St  James's,  an  original  Teeta  [sic]  Bible  of  that  trans- 
lation" (Memorials,  p.  197,  ed.  1732). 

s  "MS*  Alexand**  accuratissime  ipse  contnli,  a.d.  1716.  Bich:  Bentleins." 
Trin.  Coll  Camb.  B.  xvii.  9,  in  a  copy  of  Fell's  Greek  Testament,  1675,  which 
contains  his  collation.    Ellis,  Bentleii  Critica  Sacra,  p.  xzviii. 
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magnificent  work  are  very  inferior  to  Woide's,  but  contain  some 
additional  information.  Both  these  performances,  and  many 
others  like  them  which  we  shall  have  to  describe,  are  printed 
in  an  uncial  type,  bearing  some  general  resemblance  to  that  of 
their  respective  originals,  but  which  must  not  be  supposed  to 
convey  any  adequate  notion  of  their  actual  appearance.  Such 
quasi'/acsimiles  (for  they  are  nothing  more),  while  they  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  book,  seem  to  answer  no  useful  purpose  what- 
ever ;  and,  if  taken  by  an  incautious  reader  for  more  than  they 
profess  to  be,  will  seriously  mislead  him.  In  1861  Mr  B.  H. 
Cowper  put  forth  an  octavo  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
pages  in  common  type,  but  burdened  with  modem  breathings 
and  accents,  the  lacmuB  of  the  manuscript  (p.  95)  being  un- 
wisely supplied  by  means  of  Kuster*s  edition  of  Mill,  and  the 
original  paragraphs  departed  from,  wheresoever  they  were 
judged  to  be  inconvenient.  These  obvious  faults  are  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  Mr  Cowper  has  not  shrunk  from 
the  labour  of  revising  Woide's  edition  by  a  comparison  with  the 
Codex  itself,  thus  giving  to  his  book  a  distinctive  value  of  its 
own.  An  admirable  autotype  facsimile  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  in  1879  by  the  Principal  Keeper  of  Manuscripts 
at  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson  \ 

The  Codex  Alexandrinus  has  been  judged  to  be  carelessly 
written;  many  errors  of  transcription  no  doubt  exist,  but  not  more 
than  in  other  copies  of  the  highest  value  (e.g.  Cod.  M,  and 
possibly  even  Cod.  B).  None  other  than  the  ordinary  abridg* 
ments  are  found  in  it  {see  p.  48) :  numerals  are  not  expressed 
by  letters  except  in  Apoc.  vii.  4;  xxi.  17:  t  and  v  have  usually 
the  dots  over  them  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable.  Of  itacisms 
[see  p.  10)  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  contains  more  than 
others  of  the  same  date :  the  interchange  of  t  and  €t,  17  and  t, 
6  and  at,  are  the  most  frequent ;  but  these  mutations  are  too 
common  to  prove  anything  touching  the  country  of  the  manu- 
script Its  external  history  renders  it  very  likely  that  it  was 
written  at  Alexandria,  that  great  manufactory  of  correct  and 
elegant  copies,  while  Egypt  was  yet  a  Christian  land :  but  such 

1  In  1881  appeared  the  first  of  three  volumes  which  will  complete  the  Old 
Testament,  and  whioh  contains  the  books  from  Genesis  down  to  2  Chronicles, 
with  a  Preface  of  only  twelve  pages,  which  we  have  made  some  use  ot  The 
Preface  to  the  New  Testament  covers  bat  four  pages. 
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forms  as  Xfjfiy^oficu,  ikal3qfi€v,  7f\0av,  evaro^,  iKadepiaOi],  and 
others  named  by  Woide,  are  peculiar  to  no  bingle  nation,  but 
are  found  repeatedly  in  Greek-Latin  codices,  which  unques- 
tionably originated  in  Western  Europe.  This  manuscript  is 
of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  the  critic,  inasmuch  as  it 
exhibits  (especially  in  the  Gospels)  a  text  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching that  found  in  later  copies  than  is  read  in  others  of 
its  high  antiquity,  although  some  of  its  errors  are  portentous 
enough,  e.g.  dv  for  Tv  in  John  xix.  40.  This  topic,  however, 
will  be  discussed  at  length  in  another  place  (Chap,  vii.),  and 
we  shall  elsewhere  (Chap,  ix.)  consider  the  testimony  Codex  A 
bears  in  the  celebrated  passage  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus  1209  is  perhaps  the  oldest  vellum 
manuscript  in  existence,  and  is  the  glory  of  the  great  Vatican 
Library  at  Rome.  To  this  legitimate  source  of  deep  interest 
must  be  added  the  almost  romantic  curiosity  which  has  been 
excited  by  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  its  official  guardians,  with 
whom  an  honest  zeal  for  its  safe  preservation  has  degenerated 
into  a  species  of  capricious  wilfulness,  and  who  have  hitherto 
shewn  a  strange  incapacity  for  themselves  making  the  proper 
use  of  a  treasure  they  scarcely  permit  others  more  than  to  gaze 
upon.  This  book  seems  to  have  been  brought  into  the  Vatican 
Library  shortly  after  its  establishment  by  Pope  Nicolas  V.  in 
1448,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  previous  history.  It  is 
entered  in  the  earliest  Catalogue  of  that  Library,  made  in 
1475.  Since  the  missing  portions  at  the  end  of  the  New 
Testament  are  believed  to  have  been  supplied  in  the  fifteenth 
century  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Cardinal  Bessarion,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  conjecture,  if  we  please,  that  this  learned 
Greek  brought  the  Codex  into  the  west  of  Europe.  Although 
this  book  has  not  even  yet  been  as  thoroughly  collated,  or  ren- 
dered as  available  as  it  might  be  to  the  critical  student,  its 
general  character  and  appearance  are  sufficiently  well  known. 
It  is  a  quarto  volume,  arranged  in  quires  of  five  sheets  or  ten 
leaves  each,  like  Codex  Marchalianus  of  the  Prophets  written 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  and  Cod.  Rossanensis  of  the 
Gospels  to  be  described  hereafter  (p.  157),  not  of  four  or  three 
sheets  as  Cod.  (<(  (p.  93),  the  ancient,  perhaps  the  original, 
numbering  of  the  quires  being   often  found  in  the   margin. 
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The  New  Testament  fills  142  out  of  its  759  thin  and  delicate 
yellum  leaves,  said  to  be  made  of  the  skins  of  antelopes: 
it  is  bound  in  red  morocco,  being  ten  and  a  half  inches  high, 
ten  broad,  four  and  a  half  thick.  It  once  contained  the  whole 
Bible  in  Greek,  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Septuagint  version 
(a  tolerably  fair  representation  of  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Roman  edition  as  early  as  1587^),  except  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses.  The  first  forty-six 
chapters  of  Genesis  (the  manuscript  begins  at  'trdkiv.  Gen.  xlvi. 
48)  and  Psalms  cv. — cxxxvii.  are  wanting.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  complete  down  to  Hebr.  ix.  14  KoSa :  the  rest  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  four  Pastoral  Epistles  (the  Catholic 
Epistles  had  followed  the  Acts,  see  p.  71),  and  the  Apocalypse, 
being  written  in  the  later  hand  alluded  to  above.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  three  columns  on  a  page,  or  six  on  the  opened 
leaf  of  the  volume,  is  described  by  eye-witnesses  as  very  striking 
(see  above,  p.  27) :  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
(since  they  are  written  oTixvp^'i)  only  two  columns  fill  a  page. 
The  facsimile  copper-plate  in  Mai's  larger  edition  of  the  Codex 
Yaticanus,  and  the  uncouth  tracing  by  Zacagni  in  1704,  re- 
peated both  by  Home  and  Tregelles,  have  been  strongly 
censured  by  recent  observers:  another  less  unworthy  of  its 
subject,  taken  from  the  opening  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  is  found 
in  Silvestre,  Pal^gr.  Univ.  No.  60.  Our  facsimile  (Plate  VIII. 
No.  20)  comprises  Mark  xvi.  3  fiiv  rov  \i0ov  to  the  end  of  ver. 
8,  where  the  Gospel  ends  abruptly ;  both  the  arabesque  ornament 
and  the  subscription  KATA  MAPKON  being  in  a  later  hand 
(for  M  see  p.  36).  A  full-sized  photograph  of  the  whole  page 
was  procured  by  Burgon  in  1871,  and  by  him  presented  to  the 
author.  All  who  have  inspected  the  Codex  are  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  fine  thin  vellum,  the  clear  and  elegant  hand  of 
the  first  penman,  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  style  of  the  work : 
capital  letters,  so  frequent  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  were 
totally  wanting  in  this  document  for  some  centuries.  In  several 
of  these  particulars  our  manuscript  resembles  the  Herculanean 

^  The  EpUtU  of  Cardinal  Carafa  to  Sixtns  V.,  and  the  Preface  to  the  Reader 
by  the  actual  editor  Peter  Morinaa,  both  of  which  Tischendorf  reprints  in 
fnU  (Septuagint,  Prolog,  pp.  zzi — zzvii),  display  an  amonnt  of  critical  skiU  and 
discernment  quite  beyond  their  age,  and  in  strange  contrast  with  the  signal 
mismanagement  in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  under  the 
auspices  of  the  same  Pope. 
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rolls,  and  thus  asserts  a  just  claim  to  high  antiquity,  which  the 
absence  of  the  divisions  into  K€(f>a\aui,  of  the  sections  and 
canons,  and  the  substitution  in  their  room  of  another  scheme  of 
chapters  of  its  own  (described  above,  p.  54),  beyond  question 
tend  very  powerfully  to  confirm.  Each  column  contains  forty- 
two  lines,  each  line  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  letters,  of  a  size 
somewhat  less  than  in  Cod.  A,  much  less  than  in  Cod.  fit  (though 
they  all  vary  a  little  in  this  respect),  with  no  intervals  between 
the  words,  a  space  of  the  breadth  of  half  a  letter  being  left  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence,  and  a  little  more  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
paragraph;  the  first  letter  of  the  new  sentence  occasionally 
standing  a  little  out  of  the  lino  (see  pp.  49^  90).  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  any  of  the  stops  are  primd  manu,  and  (con- 
trary to  the  judgment  of  Birch  and  others)  the  breathings  and 
accents  are  now  universally  allowed  to  have  been  added  by  a 
later  hand.  This  hand,  referred  by  some  to  the  eighth  century 
(although  Tischendorf,  with  Dr  Hort's  approval,  assigns  it  to 
the  tenth  or  eleventh^),  retraced,  with  as  much  care  as  such 
an  operation  would  permit,  the  faint  lines  of  the  original  writing 
(the  ink  whereof  was  perhaps  never  quite  black),  the  remains  of 
which  can  even  now  be  seen  by  a  keen-sighted  reader  by  the 
side  of  the  thicker  and  more  modern  strokes ;  and,  anxious  at 
the  same  time  to  represent  a  critical  revision  of  the  text,  the 
writer  left  untouched  such  words  or  letters  as  he  wished  to 
reject  In  these  last  places,  where  no  breathings  or  accents  and 
scarcely  any  stops*  have  ever  been  detected^  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity   of  seeing  the   manuscript  in  its  primitive  condition, 

1  The  writer  of  the  Preface  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Boman  edition  of  1881 
(apparently  Fabiani),  is  jubilant  over  his  discovezy  of  the  name  of  this  retraoer 
(**  emditissimi  et  patientiasimi  viri,*'  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  him,  p.  zviii)  in  the 
person  of  Clement  the  Monk,  who  has  written  his  name  twice  in  the  book  in  a 
scrawl  of  the  fifteenth  oentuzy.  But  n^ere  resemblance  in  the  ink  is  but  a  lame 
proof  of  identity,  and  Fabiani  recognises  some  other  correctors,  whom  he  desig- 
nates as  B^,  posterior  to  the  mischievous  **  instaurator." 

'  Hug  says  none,  but  Tischendorf  (Cod.  Frid.-Aug.  Proleg.  p.  9)  himself 
detected  two  in  a  part  that  the  second  scribe  had  left  untouched ;  and  not  a  very 
few  elsewhere  (K.  T.  Vatican.  Proleg.  p.  xz.,  zxi.,  1867);  though  a  break  often 
oooors  with  no  stop  by  either  hand.  In  the  much  contested  passage  Bom.  iz.  6, 
Dr  Yanoe  Smith  ("Bevised  Tezts  and  Margins"  p.  34,  note*),  while  confidently 
claiming  the  stop  after  aapxa  in  Cod.  A  as  primd  manu^  and  noticing  the  space 
after  the  word  in  Cod.  Ephraemi  (C),  admits  that  **in  the  Vatican  the  origi- 
nality of  the  stops  may  be  doubtful."  In  the  judgment  of  Fabiani,  "  viz  aliqua 
primo  ezacriptori  tribuenda  "  (PrsBf.  N.  T.  Vat.  1881,  p.  zviii.). 
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before  it  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  later  scribe.  There 
are  occasional  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  writing,  every 
descent  in  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord  (Matth.  i.,  Luke  iii/), 
each  of  the  beatitudes  (Matth.  v.),  of  the  parables  in  Matth.  xiii., 
and  the  salutations  of  Rom.  xvi.,  forming  a  separate  paragraph ; 
but  such  a  case  will  oftentimes  not  occur  for  several  consecutive 
pages.  The  writer's  plan  was  to  proceed  regularly  with  a  book 
until  it  was  finished:  then  to  break  off  from  the  column  he  was 
writing,  and  to  begin  the  next  book  on  the  very  next  column. 
Thus  only  one  column  perfectly  blank  is  found  in  the  whole 
New  Testament",  that  which  follows  i^yo^ovvro  yap  in  Mark 
xvi.  8 :  and  since  Cod.  B  is  the  only  one  yet  known,  except 
Cod.  M,  that  actually  omits  the  last  twelve  verses  of  that 
Gospel,  by  leaving  such  a  space  the  scribe  has  intimated  that 
he  was  fully  aware  of  their  existence,  or  even  found  them  in 
the  copy  from  which  he  wrote  {see  below,  Chap.  ix.).  The 
capital  letters  at  the  beginning  of  each  book  are  likewise  due 
to  the  corrector,  who  sometimes  erased,  sometimes  merely 
touched  slightly,  the  original  initial  letter,  which  (as  in  the 
Herculanean  rolls)  is  no  larger  than  any  other.  The  paixiffrapli 
marks  (usually  straight  lines,  but  sometimes  F^see  p.  49,  note  2) 
are  seen  quite  frequently  in  some  parts;  whether  from  the  first 
hand  is  very  doubtful.  The  note  of  citation  >  {see  p.  62,  note) 
is  perpetual,  not  occasional  as  in  Cod.  K.  Fewer  abridgments 
than  usual  occur  in  this  venerable  copy  {see  p.  48).  The  forma- 
tion of  deUa,  pi,  chi;  the  loop-like  curve  on  the  left  side  of 
alpha;  the  absence  of  points  at  the  extremities  of  sigma  or 
epsUon ;  the  length  and  size  of  rho,  upsilon,  phi  (pp.  32 — 8),  all 

1  The  pablioation  of  the  Boman  edition  (1868 — 81)  enables  os  to  add  (Abbot, 
ubi  tuprot  p.  193)  that  the  blessings  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  in  Oen.  zlix.  are  in 
separate  paragraphs  numbered  from  A  to  IB,  that  the  22  names  of  the  nndean 
birds  Bent.  xiv.  12 — 18,  25  kings  in  Josh.  zii.  10 — 22,  eleven  dukes  in  1  Chr.  i. 
51 — 54,  each  stand  in  a  separate  line.  In  Cod.  K,  espeoiaUy  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, this  arrangement  <mxvp^  ^b  much  more  frequent  than  in  God.  B,  although 
the  practice  is  in  some  measure  common  to  both. 

>  The  Boman  edition  (1868—81)  also  makes  known  to  us  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  two  columns  are  left  blank  between  Nehemiah  and  the  Psalms^ 
which  could  have  been  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  the  Psalms  are  written  aTtxnp^ 
with  but  two  columns  on  a  page  {see  p.  102).  Between  Tobit  and  Hosea  (which 
book  stands  first  of  the  Prophetical  writings)  a  column  is  very  naturally  left 
blank,  and  two  columns  at  the  end  of  Daniel,  with  whose  prophecy  the  Old 
Testament  concludes.  But  these  peculiarities  obviously  bear  no  analogy  to  the 
case  of  the  end  of  St  Mark*s  GospeL 
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point  to  the  fourth  century  as  the  date  of  this  manuscript. 
The  smaller  letters  so  often  found  at  the  end  of  lines  preserve 
the  same  firm  and  simple  character  as  the  rest ;  of  the  use  of 
the  apostrophus,  so  frequent  in  Codd.  M  A  and  some  others, 
Tischendorf  enumerates  ten  instances  in  the  New  Testament 
(N.  T.  Vatican.  Prolog,  p.  xxi.),  whereof  four  are  represented  in 
the  Roman  edition  of  1868,  with  two  more  which  Tischendorf 
considers  as  simple  points  (Acts  vii.  13,  14). 

Tischendorf  says  truly  enough  that  something  like  a  history 
might  be  written  of  the  futile  attempts  to  collate  Cod.  B,  and 
a  very  unprofitable  history  it  would  be.  The  manuscript  is  first 
distinctly  heard  of  (for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  for 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott')  through  Sepulveda,  to  whose 
correspondence  with  Erasmus  attention  has  been  seasonably 
recalled  by  Tregelles.  Writing  in  1533,  he  says,  "Est  enim 
Grsecum  exemplar  antiquissimum  in  Bibliothec4  Yaticand.,  in  quo 
diligentissimfe  et  accuratissim^  Uteris  majusculis  conscriptum 
utrumque  Testamentum  continetur  Iong&  diversum  a  vulgatis 
exemplaribus:"  and,  after  noticing  as  a  weighty  proof  of 
excellence  its  agreement  with  the  Latin  version  (multum 
oonvoDit  cum  vetere  nostr&  translatione)  against  the  common 
Greek  text  (vulgatam  Grsecorum  editionem),  he  furnishes 
Erasmus  with  365  readings  as  a  convincing  argument  in  sup- 
port of  bis  statements.  It  would  probably  be  from  this  list 
that  in  his  Annotations  to  the  Acts,  published  in  1535,  Erasmus 
cites  the  reading  xavSa,  ch.  xxvii.  16  ("quidam  admonent"  is 
the  expression  he  uses),  from  a  Greek  codex  in  the  Pontifi- 
cal Library,  since  for  this  reading  Cod.  B  is  the  only  known 
Greek  witness,  except  a  corrector  of  Cod.  M.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  he  ha(i  obtained  some  account  of  this  manuscript 
from  the  Papal  Librarian  Paul  Bombasius  as  early  as  1521 
{see  Wetstein's  Prolog.  N.  T.  Vol  i.  p.  23).  Lucas  Brugensis, 
who  published  his  Kotatioues  in  S.  Biblia  in  1580,  and  his 
Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels  (dedicated  to  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine)  in  1606,  made  known  some  twenty  extracts  from  Cod.  B 
taken  by  Werner  of  Nimeguen ;  that  most  imperfect  collection 

1  The  writer  of  the  Pieface  to  the  Boman  edition  (Vol.  yi.  Prief.  p.  9,  1881) 
Tainly  straggles  to  maintain  the  opposite  yiew,  because  the  Cardinal,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Complutensian  N.  T.  speaks  abont  **  adhibitis  Yaticanis  libris," 
aa  if  there  were  bat  one  there. 
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being  the  only  source  from  which  Mill  and  even  Wetstein  had 
any  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  this  first-rate  document. 
More  indeed  might  have  been  gleaned  from  the  Barberini 
readings  gathered  in  or  about  1625  (of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
the  next  section),  but  their  real  value  and  character  were  not 
known  in  the  lifetime  of  Wetstein.  In  1698  Laurence  Alex- 
ander Zacagni,  Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Collectanea  Monumentorum  Veterum  Eccles.,  describes  Cod.  B, 
and  especially  its  peculiar  division  into  sections,  in  a  passage 
cited  by  Mill  (Prolog.  §  1480).  In  1669  indeed  the  first  real 
collation  of  the  manuscript  with  the  Aldino  edition  (1518)  had 
been  attempted  by  Bartolocci,  then  Librarian  of  the  Vatican ; 
from  some  accident,  however,  it  was  never  published,  though 
a  transcript  under  the  feigned  name  of  Giulio  di  Sta  Anastasia 
yet  remains  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris  (MSS.  Gr. 
Supplem.  53),  where  it  was  first  discovered  and  used  by  Scholz 
in  1819,  and  subsequently  by  Tischendorf  and  Muralt,  the  latter 
of  whom  (apparently  on  but  slender  grounds)  regards  it  as  the 
best  hitherto  made ;  others  have  declared  it  to  be  very  imper- 
fect, and  quite  inferior  to  those  of  Bentley  and  Birch.  The 
collation  which  bears  Bentley's  name  (Trin.  ColL  B.  xvii.  3, 
in  Cephalffius'  N.  T.  1524)  was  procured  about  1720  by  his 
money  and  the  labour  of  the  Abbate  Mico,  for  the  purpose  of 
his  projected  Greek  Testament.  When  he  had  found  out  its 
defects,  by  means  of  an  examination  of  the  original  by  his 
nephew  Thomas  Bentley  in  1726,  our  great  critic  engaged  the 
Abbate  Rulotta  in  1729  for  40  scudi  (Bentley's  Correspondence, 
p.  706)  to  revise  Mice's  sheets,  and  especially  to  note  the 
changes  made  by  the  second  hand.  Rulotta's  papers  came  to 
light  in  1855  among  the  Bentley  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.  xvii.  20),  and  have  lately  proved 
of  signal  value*;  Mico's  were  published  in  1799  at  Oxford,  by 
Henry  Ford,  Lord  Almoner's  Reader  in  Arabic  there  (1783 — 
1813),  together  with  some  Thebaic  fragments  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  a  volume  which  (since  it  was  chiefly  drawn  from 
Woide's  posthumous  papers)  he  was  pleased  to  call  an  Appendix 
to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  A  fourth  collation  of  the  Vatican 
MS.  was  made  about  1780  by  Andrew  Birch  of  Copenhagen, 

^  Balotta*B  labours  are  now  printed  in  Bentleii  Gritica  Saora  by  Mr  A.  A. 
EUiB,  1862,  pp.  121—154. 
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and  is  included  in  the  notes  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Greek 
Testament  1788,  or  published  separately  in  1798  and  1800. 
Birch's  collation  does  not  extend  to  the  (jospels  of  St  Luke  and 
St  John,  and  on  the  whole  is  less  full  and  exact  than  Mice's : 
possibly,  though  he  travelled  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  the  system  of  jealous  exclusion  of  stmngers  from  the 
choicest  books  there  had  already  commenced  at  Rome.  Certain 
it  is  that  since  Birch's  day  no  one  not  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Papal  Court  has  had  fair  access  to  this  document  In  1810, 
however,  when,  with  the  other  best  treasures  of  the  Vatican, 
Codex  B  was  at  Paris,  the  celebrated  critic  J.  L.  Hug  sent  forth 
his  treatise  "de  Antiquitate  Vaticani  Codicis  Commentatio," 
and  though  even  he  did  not  perceive  the  need  of  a  new  and  full 
collation  when  he  examined  it  in  1809,  he  has  the  merit  of  first 
placing  it  in  the  paramount  rank  it  still  holds  as  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  valuable  of  extant  monuments  of  sacred  anti- 
quity. His  conclusion  respecting  its  date,  that  it  is  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  has  been  acquiesced  in 
with  little  opposition,  though  Tischendorf  declares  rather  pithily 
that  he  holds  this  belief  "  non  propter  Hugium  sed  cum  Hugio" 
(Cod.  Ephraem.  Proleg.  p.  19).  Some  of  his  reasons,  no  doubt, 
are  weak  enough';  but  the  strength  of  his  position  depends  on 
an  accumulation  of  minute  particulars,  against  which  there 
seems  nothing  to  set  up  which  would  suggest  a  lower  period. 
On  its  return  to  Rome,  this  volume  was  no  longer  available  for 
the  free  use  and  reference  of  critics.  In  1843  Tischendorf,  after 
long  and  anxious  expectation  during  a  visit  to  Rome  that  lasted 
some  months,  obtained  a  sight  of  it  for  two  days  of  three  hours 
each'.     In  1844  Edward  de  Muralt  was  admitted  to  the  higher 

1  ThuB  the  conespondenoe  of  Codex  B  with  what  St  Basil  (o.  Eunom.  n.  19) 
states  he  found  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  iw  rots  xaXaiois  rwr  drrc- 
ypd^uif,  in  Eph.  i.  1,  viz.  roit  oSffir  without  iv  'E^^o-y,  though  now  read  only  in 
this  and  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  primd  manu,  and  in  one  cursive  copy  (Ck>d.  67) 
Mecundd  manu,  seems  in  itself  of  but  little  weight.  Another  point  that  has  been 
raiaed  is  the  position  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  this  azgument  can 
apply  only  to  the  elder  document  from  which  the  Vatican  MS.  was  taken,  and 
wherein  this  book  uhquestionably  followed  that  to  the  Galatians.  In  Cod.  B  it 
oIwayB  stood  in  its  present  place,  after  2  Thess.,  as  in  the  Codices  dted  p.  71, 
note. 

*  Besides  the  25  readings  Tischendorf  observed  himself,  Cardinal  Mai  supplied 
him  with  34  more  for  his  N.  T.  of  1849.  His  7th  edition  of  1859  was  enriched  by 
230  other  readings  furnished  by  Albert  Dressel  in  1855. 
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privilege  of  three  days  or  nine  hours  enjoyment  of  this  treasure, 
and  on  the  strength  of  the  favour  published  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  ad  fidem  codicis  principis  Vaticani,  in  1846. 
Tregelles,  who  went  to  Rome  in  1845  for  the  special  purpose  of 
consulting  it,  was  treated  even  worse.  He  had  forearmed  him-' 
self  (as  he  fondly  imagined)  with  recommendatory  letters  from 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  was  often  allowed  to  see  the  manuscript^ 
but  hindered  from  transcribing  any  of  its  readings^  We  are 
ashamed  to  record  such  childish  jealousy,  yet  thankful  to 
believe  that  treatment  thus  illiberal  could  befal  a  learned 
stranger  in  but  one  city  of  Christendom. 

What  the  Papal  authorities  would  not  entrust  to  others^ 
they  had  at  least  the  merit  of  attempting,  and  at  length  ac- 
complishing, themselves.  As  early  as  1836  Bishop  Wiseman 
announced  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science 
and  Revelation,  Vol.  il.  pp.  187 — 191,  that  Cardinal  Mai, 
whose  services  to  classical  and  ecclesiastical  literature  were 
renowned  throughout  Europe,  was  engaged  on  an  edition  of 
the  Codex  Yaticanus,  commenced  under  the  immediate  sanc- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  XII.  (1823 — ^29).  As  years  passed  by  and  no 
such  work  appeared,  adverse  reports  and  evil  surmises  began 
to  take  the  place  of  hope,  although  the  Cardinal  often  spoke  of 
his  work  as  already  finished,  only  that  he  desired  to  write  full 
Prolegomena  before  it  should  appear.  In  September  1854  he 
died,  honoured  and  ripe  in  years;  and  at  length,  when  no 
more  seemed  to  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter,  five  quarto 
volumes  issued  from  the  Roman  press  in  1857,  the  New 
Testament  comprising  the  fifth  volume,  with  a  slight  and 
meagre  preface  by  the  Cardinal,  and  a  letter  to  the  reader  by 
"  Carolus  Vercellone,  Sodalis  Bamabites,"  which  told  in  a  few 
frank  manly  words  how  little  accuracy  we  had  to  expect  in  a 
work,  by  the  publication  of  which  he  still  persuaded  himself 

^  ''They  would  not  let  me  open  it,"  he  adds,  **  without  searohing  my  pocket, 
and  depriving  me  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper...  If  I  looked  at  a  passage  too  long  the 
two  prelati  would  snatch  the  book  out  of  my  hand."  TregeUes,  Lecture  on  the 
Historic  Eyidence  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  84.  And  yet  we  are  now  told  that  "Pontificum 
benignitate  et  Toluntate  factum  deoretumque,  nt  quotidianns  yiris  doctis  ad 
Yatlcanos  libros  pateret  accessus;  etsl  nollent  otiose  sciolorum  tarb»  ad 
discendos  forte  in  Ephesiacis  lectis  fabulis  mores  refertam  et  gratuitam  tabemam 
aperiri'*  (Nov.  Test.  Vat.  Tom.  vl  1881,  Pref.  p.  z).  But  what  idler  goes  to 
the  Vatican  to  read  novels  ? 


1 
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he  was  decorating  Mai's  memory  "novli  usque  glorid.  atque 
splendidiore  coronA"  (Tom.  I.  p.  iii.).  The  cause  of  that  long 
delay  now  required  no  explanation.  In  fact  so  long  as  Mai 
lived  the  edition  never  would  have  appeared;  for  though  he 
had  not  patience  or  special  skill  enough  to  accomplish  his  task 
well,  he  was  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  know  that  he  had  done 
it  very  ilL  The  text  is  broken  up  into  paragraphs,  the  numbers 
of  the  modem  chapters  and  verses  being  placed  in  the  margin ; 
the  peculiar  divisions  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus  {see  p.  54)  some- 
times omitted,  sometimes  tampered  with.  The  Qreek  type 
employed  is  not  an  imitation  of  the  uncials  in  the  manuscript 
(of  which  circumstance  we  do  not  complain),  but  has  modem 
stops,  breathings^  accents,  i  subscript^  &c.,  as  if  the  venerable 
document  were  written  yesterday.  As  regards  the  ortho- 
graphy it  is  partially,  and  only  partially,  modernised ;  clauses 
or  whole  passages  omitted  in  the  manuscript  are  supplied  from 
other  sources,  although  the  fact  is  duly  notified^;  sometimes 
the  readings  of  the  first  hand  are  put  in  the  margin,  Vhile 
those  of  the  second  stand  in  the  text,  sometimes  the  contrary : 
in  a  word,  the  plan  of  the  work  exhibits  all  the  faults  such  a 
performance  well  can  have.  Nor  is  the  execution  at  all  less 
objectionable.  Although  the  five  volumes  were  ten  years  in 
printing  (1828 — 38),  Mai  devoted  to  their  superintendence 
only  his  scanty  spare  hours,  and  even  then  worked  so  carelessly 
that  after  cancelling  a  hundred  pages  for  their  incurable  want 
of  exactness,  he  was  reduced  to  the  shift  of  making  manual 
corrections  with  moveable  types,  and  projected  huge  tables  of 
errata,  which  Yercellone  has  in  some  measure  tried  to  supply. 
When  once  it  is  stated  that  the  type  was  set  up  from  the 
common  Elzevir  or  from  some  other  printed  Greek  Testament, 
the  readings  of  the  Codex  itself  being  inserted  as  corrections,  and 
the  whole  revised  by  means  of  an  assistant  who  read  the  proof- 
sheets  to  the  Cardinal  while  he  inspected  the  manuscript ;  no 
one  will  look  for  accuracy  from  a  method  which  could  not 
possibly  lead  to  it.  Accordingly,  when  Mai's  text  came  to  be 
compared  with  the  collations  of  Bartolocci,  of  Mice,  of  Rulotta, 
and  of  Birch,  or  with  the  scattered  readings  which  had  been 
extracted  by   others,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  while  this 

1  The  great  gap  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  {see  p.  102)  is  filled  up  £rom  Vatic.  17C1 
(Aet.  158,  PauL  192)  of  the  eleventh  century. 
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edition  added  very  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Codex  Yaticanus,  and  often  enabled  us  to  form  a  decision  on 
its  readings  when  the  others  were  at  variance ;  it  was  in  its 
turn  convicted  by  them  of  so  many  errors,  oversights,  and 
inconsistencies,  that  its  single  evidence  could  never  be  used  with 
confidence,  especiaUy  when  it  agreed  with  the  commonly  re- 
ceived Greek  text  Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  Mai's 
expensive  quartos,  an  octavo  reprint  of  the  New  Testament 
was  struck  off  at  Leipsic  for  certain  London  booksellers,  which 
proved  but  a  hasty,  slovenly,  unscholarlike  performance,  and 
was  put  aside  in  1859  by  a  cheap  Roman  edition  in  octavo, 
prepared,  as  was  the  quarto,  by  Mai,  prefaced  by  another  grace- 
ful and  sensible  epistle  of  Vercellone\  This  last  edition  was 
undertaken  by  the  Cardinal,  after  sad  experience  had  taught 
him  the  defects  of  his  larger  work,  and  he  took  good  care  to 
avoid  some  of  the  worst  of  them :  the  readings  of  the  second 
hand  are  usually,  though  not  always,  banished  to  the  margin, 
their  dumber  on  the  whole  is  increased,  gross  errors  are  cor- 
rected, omissions  supplied,  and  the  Vatican  chapters  are  given 
faithfully  and  in  full.  But  Mai's  whole  procedure  in  this 
matter  is  so  truly  unfortunate,  that  in  a  person  whose  fame 
was  less  solidly  grounded,  we  should  impute  it  to  mere  help- 
less incapacity".  Not  only  did  he  split  up  the  paragraphs  of 
his  quarto  into  the  modem  chapters  and  verses  (in  itself  a 

^  Other  editions  of  the  Vatican  N.  T.  appeared  at  Batisbon ;  at  Leyden  (I860) 
by  A.  Enenen  and  C.  G.  Cobet,  with  a  masterly  Preface  by  the  latier ;  and  at 
Berlin  (1862)  by  Philip  Battmann,  furnished  with  an  Appendix  containing  the 
varying  results  of  no  less  than  nine  collation?,  eight  of  which  we  have  described 
in  the  text,  the  ninth  being  derived  from  Lachmann*8  Greek  Testament  (1840, 
1850),  whose  readings  were  all  obtained  second-hand.  Tischendorf  does  not 
much  commend  the  accuracy  of  Buttmann's  work. 

>  "  Angelus  Kai,  quamquam,  ut  in  proverbio  est,  h  rv^Xwir  t6\€i  yXoftwpos 
PaffiKtvuv,  non  is  erat  cui  tanta  res  rectd  mandari  posset:"  Euenen  and  Cobet, 
N.  T.  Yat.  PrfiBf.  p.  1.  Tischendorf  too,  in  his  over  querulous  Besponsa  ad 
Galumnias  Bomanas  &c.,  1870,  p.  11,  is  not  more  than  just  in  alleging  "  Ange- 
lum  Malum  in  editionibus  suis  Codicis  Yaticani  alienissimum  se  pnebuisse  ab 
omni  subtiliore  rei  palseographics  scientift,  ac  tantum  non  ignarum  earum  legum 
ad  quas  is  codex  in  usum  criticum  edendus  esset."  The  defence  set  up  for  Mai 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Boman  volume  of  1881,  that  he  intended  to  produce  only 
a  new  edition  of  the  **  authentic "  Septuagint  of  1586-7,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Greek-speaking  Catholics,  must  be  regarded  as  a  plausible  afterthought,  not  at 
all  likely  to  satisfy  those  who  "non  penitus  catholicarum  scientiarum  rationes 
excogitantes,"  are. not  aware  that  **non  amanuensium  apices,  sed  precipuus 
est  arbiter  EclesiaB  consuetudo  et  magisterium  **  (p.  xi.). 
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most  undesirable  change,  see  above,  p.  67),  but  by  omitting 
some  things  and  altering  others,  he  introduced  almost  as  many 
errors  as  he  removed.  When  Dean  Burgon  was  permitted  to 
examine  the  Codex  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  I860,  on  con- 
sulting it  for  sixteen  passages  out  of  hundreds  wherein  the 
two  are  utterly  at  variance,  he  discovered  that  the  quarto  was 
right  in  seven  of  them,  the  octavo  in  nine:  as  if  Mai  were 
determined  that  neither  of  his  editions  should  supersede  the 
use  of  the  other.  Dean  Alford  also  collated  numerous  passages 
in  1861*,  and  his  secretary  Mr  Cure  in  1862,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  several  correcting  hands:  "in  errorem 
quidem  et  ipse  baud  raro  inductus/'  is  Tischendorfs  verdict 
on  his  labours.  Thus  critics  of  every  shade  of  opinion  be- 
came unanimous  on  one  point,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  Codex 
Yaticanus  was  £ls  imperatively  needed  as  ever ;  one  which 
should  preserve  with  accuracy  all  that  the  first  hand  has 
written  (transcriptural  errors  included),  should  note  in  every  in- 
stance the  corrections  made  by  the  second  hand,  and,  wherever 
any  one  of  the  previous  collators  might  be  found  in  error, 
should  expressly  state  the  true  reading. 

It  would  have  been  a  grievous  reproach  had  no  efforts  been 
made  to  supply  so  great  and  acknowledged  a  want.  Early  in 
1866,  Tischendorf  again  visited  Rome,  and  when  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  boldly  sought  permission  to  edit 
at  his  own  cost  such  an  edition  of  Cod.  B  as  he  had  already 
published  of  Cod.  M.  The  request  was  denied  by  his  Holiness, 
who  obscurely  hinted  his  intention  of  carrying  out  the  same 
design  on  his  own  account.  Tischendorf,  however,  obtained 
permission  to  use  the  manuscript  so  far  as  to  consult  it  in 
such  parts  of  the  New  Testament  as  presented  any  special  diffi- 
culty, or  respecting  which  previous  collators  were  at  variance. 
He  commenced  his  task  Feb.  28,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
could  not  refrain  from  copying  at  length  sixteen  pages  of  the 
great  Codex.  This  liceuce  was  not  unnaturally  regarded  as 
a  breach  of  his  contract,  so  that,  after  he  had  used  the  manu- 

« 

^  The  Dean  himgelf  on  Feb.  20, 1861,  and  for  fonr  subsequent  days,  "  went 
twice  over  the  doabtfol  passages  and  fiacsimilised  most  of  the  important  yarions 
readings,"  in  spite  of  mnoh  opposition  from  the  Librarian,  who  "insisted  that 
onr  order  from  Antonelli,  although  it  ran  'per  verificare,*  to  verify  passages, 
only  extended  to  seeing  the  Codex,  not  to  using  it."  (Life  by  his  Widow^ 
pp.  310,  315.) 
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script  for  eight  days,  it  Was  abruptly  withdrawn  from  him  on 
March  12.  An  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  Vercellone,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  forthcoming  edition, 
procured  for  him  the  sight  of  this  coveted  treasure  for  six  days 
longer  between  March  20  and  26,  the  Italian  being  always 
present  on  these  latter  occasions,  and  receiving  instruction  for 
the  preparation  of  his  own  work  by  watching  the  processes 
of  a  master  hand.  Thus  fourteen  days  of  three  hours  each, 
used  zealously  and  skilfully,  enabled  Tischendorf  to  put  forth 
an  edition  of  Cod.  B  far  superior  to  any  that  preceded  it*. 
The  Prolegomena  are  full  of  matter  from  which  we  have  drawn 
freely  in  the  foregoing  description,  the  text  is  in  cursive  type, 
the  sixteen  pages  which  cost  him  so  dearly  being  arranged  in 
their  proper  lines,  the  remainder  according  to  columns.  Much 
that  ought  to  have  been  noted  was  doubtless  passed  over  by 
Tischendorf  for  mere  pressure  of  time ;  but  he  takes  great 
pains  to  distinguish  the  readings  of  the  original  writer'  or  his 
hiopdwTTis  (see  p.  53),  both  of  whom  supphed  words  or  letters 
here  and  there  in  the  margin  or  between  the  lines',  from  the 
corrections  of  a  second  yet  ancient  scribe  (B*),  and  those  of 
the  person -who  retraced  the  faded  writing  at  a  later  period 
(B',  see  p.  103)\     One  notion,  taken  up  by  Tischendorf  in  the 


1  "Novum  Testamenium  Yaticanam  post  Angeli  Mali  aliorumqne  imperfectos 
labores  ex  ipso  codice  edidit  M,F.  C.  Tischendorf.*'    LipsiaB,  4to,  1867. 

^  To  his  hand  Tischendorf  assigns  seven  readings,  Katth.  xiii.  52 ;  xiv.  5 ; 
xvi.  4;  xxii.  10;  xxvii.  4.  Luke  iii.  1  (&/«)«  7.  **For  some  six  centuries  after  it 
was  written  B  appears  to  have  undergone  no  changes  in  its  text  except  from  the 
hand  of  the  <  corrector,'  the  *  second  hand '  "  (Hort,  Introd.  p.  270).  What 
thenofB'f 

'  It  must  surely  be  to  these,  the  earliest  scribes,  that  Oobet  refers  when  he 
uses  language  that  would  not  be  at  all  applicable  to  the  case  of  B*  or  B' :  *'  In 
Yaticano  duorum  librorum  veterum  testimonia  continentur,  et  nihilo  plus  in 
primft  manu  quam  in  secundA  inest  auctoritatis  ac  fidei.  Utriusque  unaquaaque 
lectio  ex  se  ipsA  spectanda  ponderandaque  est,  ot  si  hoc  ages,  modo  banc  modo 
illam  animadvertes  esse  potiorem.  Hoc  autem  in  primis  firmiter  tenendum 
est,  non  esse  secundaa  manils  lectiones  correotoris  alicujus  suspiciones  aut 
conjecturas,  sive  illie  sunt  acutiores  sive  leviores,  sed  quidquid  a  secundA  manu 
oorrectum,  mutatum,  deletum  esse  Mains  referat,  id  onme  baud  secus  atque 
id  quod  prior  manus  dederit,  perantiqui  cujusdam  Codicis  fide  nixum  esse." 
(N.  T.  Yat.  Praef.  p.  xxvi.) 

^  It  may  be  mere  oversight  that  in  Matth.  xxvii.  4  he  does  not  say  in  1867 
of  what  hand  the  marginal  ^koiow  is :  in  his  eighth  edition  (1865)  he  adjudges 
it  to  B*.    In  Matth.  xxiv.  28  Turrei/i/re  and  ver.  32  eir^v?  he  gives  to  B*  in  1867 
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course  of  his  collation  in  1866,  was  received  at  first  with  general 
incredulity  by  other  scholars.  He  has  pronounced  a  decided 
opinion,  not  only  that  Codd.  M  and  B  are  documents  of  the 
same  age,  but  that  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  four  [D]  to  whose  diligence  we  owe  the  former.  That  there 
should  be  a  general  similarity  in  the  style  of  the  two  great 
codices  is  probable  enough,  although  the  letters  in  Cod.  M  are 
about  half  as  large  again  as  those  of  its  fellow,  but  such  as  are 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  safe  conclusion  as  to 
identity  of  penmanship  after  close  and  repeated  comparison  of 
one  document  with  another,  will  hardly  attach  much  weight  to 
the  impression  of  any  person,  however  large  his  experience, 
who  has  nothing  but  memory  to  trust  to.  Tregelles,  who  has 
also  seen  both  copies,  states  that  Cod.  M  looks  much  the  fresher 
and  clearer  of  the  two.  Yet  the  reasons  alleged  above  (see 
p.  92,  note),  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  appearance 
of  the  handwriting,  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  that  Tischendorfs 
judgment  was  correct 

The  Roman  edition,  projected  by  Vercellone  and  Cozza 
under  the  auspices  of  Pius  IX.,  was  designed  to  consist  of  six 
volumes,  four  containing  the  Old  Testament,  one  the  New, 
another  being  devoted  to  the  notes  and  discrimination  of  cor- 
rections by  later  hands.  The  New  Testament  appeared  in  1868  \ 
a  second  volume  in  1869,  containing  the  text  from  Genesis  to 
Joshua:  three  more  have  since  completed  the  Old  Testament 
(1870, 1871, 1872).  The  learned,  genial,  and  modest  Vercellone 
(b.  1814)  died  early  in  1869,  so  that  the  later  volumes  bear  on 
their  title-page  the  mournful  inscription  "  Carolum  Vercellone 
excepit  Caietanus  Sergio  Sodalis  Barnabites"  as  Cozza's  associate. 
These  editors  fared  but  ill  whether  as  Biblical  critics  or  as  general 
scholars,  under  the  rough  handling  of  Tischendorf,  whom  the 

what  be  had  assigned  to  B*  in  1S65.    The  Boman  Ck>mmentax7  {iee  p.  115)  gives 
no  light  in  the  other  places,  bat  assigns  wirrtvfire  to  B',  B*. 

1  "Biblionim  Sacrorom  Onecns  Codex  Yaticanas,  Auspice  Pio  IX.  Pontifioe 
Maximo,  oollatis  stndiis  Caroli  Vercellone  Sodalis  BamabitoB,  et  Joseph!  Cozza 
Honachi  Basiliani  editos.  Bomie  typis  et  impends  S.  Congregationis  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide,"  square  folio,  186S.  Tischendorf  tells  us,  what  is  patent  on  the 
soziaoe,  that  he  sent  to  Borne  type  east  from  the  same  moulds  as  that  employed 
for  bis  own  Codex  Sinaiticus,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  he  had 
reeei^ed  at  the  Vatican,  and  complains  woefully  of  the  unskilful  use  the  Boman 
printers  have  made  of  it  (Appendix  N.  T.  Yaticani,  1869,  p.  x.). 

s.  8 
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wiser  policy  of  Vercellone  had  kept  in  good  humour,  but  whose 
powers  his  successors  greatly  undervalued.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  great  cause,  in  spite  of  their  adversary's  minute 
diligence  in  fault-finding  (Appendix  N.  T.  Vatic.  1869,  p.  xi. 
&c.)*,  for  doubting  their  general  correctness,  although  they 
persist  in  placing  on  the  page  with  the  rest  of  their  text  read- 
ings which  are  known  or  credibly  stated  to  be  of  decidedly 
later  date,  in  spite  of  the  incongruousness  of  the  mixture 
of  what  was  original  with  matter  plainly  adscititious*.  Thus 
in  the  Roman  edition  ciSeX^o)!/  /tou  rwv  Matth.  xxv.  40, 
imputed  by  Tischcndorf  to  B"  and  B',  stands  in  the  margin 
just  in  the  same  way  as  o  yafio^  Matth.  xxii.  10,  which  he  refers 
to  the  first  hand.  But  this  is  only  one  instance  of  a  lack  of 
judgment  which  deforms  every  page  of  their  performance: 
e.g.  Matth.  xix.  12;  xxiii.  26;  37;  xxv.  16;  xxvii.  12;  13; 
45 ;  xxviii.  15 ;  Acts  xv.  1 :  all  which  places  exhibit,  undis- 
tinguished from  emendations  of  the  original  scribe  or  his  ''  cor- 
rector "  (p.  112),  readings  in  the  margin  or  between  the  lines 
which  Tischendorf  asserts  to  belong  mostly  to  B',  a  few  to  BV 

At  length,  after  baffling  delays  only  too  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  public  calamities  of  the  Papal  state,  the  concluding 
volume  of  this  sumptuous  and  important  work  was  published 
late  in  1881.  Sergius  had  now  retired  through  failing  eye- 
sight, and    his    place    was    taken    by  "Henricus   Canonicus 

^  The  feeble  rejoinder  of  the  Boxnan  editors  was  followed  np  in  1870  by 
Tiechendorf  8  Besponsa  ad  Calnmnias  Bomanas,  Ac,  the  tone  of  which  pam- 
phlet we  cannot  highly  praise.  He  even  stooped  to  complain  of  the  broken  ^ype 
found  in  their  book,  as  in  every  other  that  issues  from  the  press  (p.  40). 

9  This  practice  is  plainly  confessed  to  in  the  Preface  to  the  volume  of  1881 
(p.  zvi)  without  any  consciousness  of  the  fatal  mistake  which  it  involves: 
"  Facies  libri  Yaticani  reprssentata  est  [ut]  ea  primum  omnia  apparerent,  que 
a  priore  codicis  notario  profeota  adhuc  manifesto  perspiciuntur,  turn  ea  tantum 
a  posterioribus  sive  emendatoribus,  sive  instauratoribus  commutata  adderentur, 
que  sine  scripturie  confusions  legi  possent." 

•  In  1  Cor.  vii.  29  Vercellone  joins  iaruf  and  to  closely,  but  Tischendorf 
leaves  a  space  between  them,  with  a  middle  point,  which  he  expressly  states  to 
be  primd  manu.  Again,  in  ver.  34  Vercellone  joins  fufupwrtu  with  the  following 
Kol.  Tischendorf  in  1867  (but  not  in  his  last  edition  of  the  N.  T.)  interposes  a 
point  and  space.  In  these  minutia  Vercellone,  who  was  not  working  against 
time,  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  more  accurate  of  the  two.  The  editors  of  the 
sixth  volume  have  no  note  at  either  place.  Tischendorf  detects  an  error  of  Ver- 
cellone, ctre  for  cixe  Heb.  ix.  1,  but  this  has  been  corrected  by  the  hand  in  some 
copies  of  the  Boman  volume,  as  also  in  the  Commentary. 
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Fabiani/'  Cozza  (who  is  now  Abbot  of  the  Grotta  Ferrata  at 
Tusculum  near  Frascati,  the  chief  seat  of  the  monks  of  the  Greek 
order  of  St  Basil)  still  holding  .the  second  place.  From  the 
laudatory  tone  in  which  the  latter  is  spoken  of  (p.  xiv),  it 
would  seem  that  the  Preface  was  written  by  his  new  col- 
league, who  acknowledges  the  help  of  U.  Ubaldi  and  the 
Basilian  monk  Ant  Rocchi,  all  three  '' adjutoribus  et  admi- 
nistris  miratis  equidem  se  tantis  viris  adjutores  et  successores 
datos"  (p.  xv).  This  Preface  consists  of  only  twenty-two  pages, 
and  contains  almost  nothing  that  is  interesting  to  the  critic, 
much  that  displays  superficial  and  newly-acquired  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  subject.  Fabiani  assigns  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  as  the  date  of  the  manuscript,  regarding  it  as 
only  a  few  years  older  than  the  Sinaitic  copy*,  whose  discovery 
he  hails  without  a  vestige  of  ungenerous  jealousy :  "  Quorum 
tale  est  demum  par,  ut  potius  liber  Vaticanus  gaudere  debeat 
quod  tam  sui  similem  invenerit  fratrem,  quam  expavescere 
quod  ajmulum"  (p.  viii).  The  Commentary,  wherein  the  edi- 
tors attempt  to  distinguish  the  original  text  from  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  second  and  later  hands  (pp.  1 — 170),  will 
doubtless  add  much  to  our  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  Old 
Testament,  though  even  there  it  may  be  thought  somewhat 
meagre :  the  portion  devoted  to  the  New  Testament  covers  only 
twenty-eight  pages,  and  the  editors  seem  to  lean  almost  entirely 
on  Tischendorf's  judgment  (N.  T.  Vat.  1867),  adopting  his 
notation  in  the  main,  and  being  usually  silent  when  he  gives  no 
information.  The  volume  closes  with  four  splendidly  photo- 
graphed pages,  all  taken  from  the  Old  Testament:  and  we 
ought  perhaps  rather  to  rejoice  that  this  great  work  is  com- 
pleted at  last,  than  to  lament  that  its  execution  is  not  better 
than,  from  the  hands  it  has  fallen  into,  we  had  reason  to  expect. 
Those  who  agree  the  most  unreservedly  respecting  the  age  of 


^  His  zeasons  for  regarding  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  as  the  yonnger  {see  p.  89, 
note  2)  are  valid  enough  so  for  as  they  go  (Prsef.  p.  vi):  its  initial  letters  stand 
out  more  from  the  line  of  the  writing;  abridgements  of  words  are  fewer  and  less 
simple ;  it  contains  the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons  instead  of  the 
antiquated  divisions  of  its  rival,  and  the  text  is  broken  up  into  smaller  para- 
graphs. TregeUes,  who  had  seen  both  copies,  used  to  plead  the  fresher  appear- 
ance of  the  Sinaitic,  contrasted  with  the  worn  look  of  the  Vatican  MS. ;  but  then 
its  extensive  hiatus  proves  that  the  latter  had  been  less  carefully  preserved. 

8—2 
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the  Codex  Vaticanus,  vary  widely  in  their  estimate  of  its  critical 
value.  By  some  it  has  been  held  in  such  undue  esteem  that  its 
readings,  if  probable  in  themselves,  and  supported  (or  even 
though  not  supported)  by  two  or  three  other  copies  and  versions, 
have  been  accepted  in  preference  to  the  united  testimony  of  all 
authorities  besides :  while  others  have  spoken  of  its  text  as  one 
of  the  most  vicious  extant.  Without  anticipating  what  must  be 
discussed  hereafter  (Chap,  vil.)  we  may  say  at  once,  that  neither 
of  these  views  can  commend  itself  to  impartial  judges :  that, 
while  we  accord  to  Cod.  B  at  least  as  much  weight  as  to  any 
single  document  in  existence,  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  it 
is  but  one  out  of  many,  several  of  them  being  nearly  (and  one 
quite)  as  old,  and  in  other  respects  hardly  less  worthy  of  con- 
fidence than  itself.  One  marked  feature,  characteristic  of  this 
copy,  is  the  great  number  of  its  omissions,  which  has  induced 
Dr  Dobbin  to  speak  of  it  as  presenting  "  an  abbreviated  text  of 
the  New  Testament:"  and  certainly  the  facts  he  states  on  this 
point  are  startling  enough\  He  calculates  that  Codex  B  leaves 
out  words  or  whole  clauses  no  less  than  330  times  in  Matthew, 
365  in  Mark,  439  in  Luke,  357  in  John,  384  in  the  Acts,  681 
in  the  surviving  Epistles;  or  2556  times  in  all.  That  no  small 
proportion  of  these  are  mere  oversights  of  the  scribe  seems  evi- 
dent from  a  circumstance  that  has  only  come  to  light  of  late 
years,  namely,  that  this  same  scribe  has  repeatedly  written 
words  and  clauses  ttuice  over,  a  class  of  mistakes  which  Mai  and 
the  collators  have  seldom  thought  fit  to  notice,  inasmuch  as  the 

4 

false  addition  has  not  been  retraced  by  the  second  Iiand,  but 
which  by  no  means  enhances  our  estimate  of  the  care  employed 
in  copying  this  venerable  record  of  primitive  Christianity*. 
Hug  and  others  have  referred  the  origin  of  Codex  B  to  Egypt, 

1  Dnblln  UniTersity  Magazine,  Nov.  1659,  p.  620.  Even  Bp.  Lightfoot,  a 
strong  and  consistent  admirer  of  the  manoscript,  speaks  of  its  <*  impatience 
of  apparently  snperflaons  words  "  (Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  p.  816).  Dr  Hort 
(Introdaction,  p.  235)  pleads  that  snch  facts  "  have  no  bearing  on  either  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  scribe  of  B,  except  as  regards  the  absolately 
Ringolar  readings  of  B,"  whereas  multitudes  of  these  omissions  are  found  in 
other  good  documents. 

3  Dean  Burgon  cites  four  specimens  of  such  repetitions :  Matth.  xxi.  4, 5  words 
written  twice  over;  ib,  xxvi.  56 — 7,  6  words;  Luke  i.  87,  8  words  or  one  line; 
John  xvii.  18,  6  words.  These,  however,  are  but  a  few  out  of  many.  Nor  is 
Tiscbendorf 's  judgment  at  variance  with  our  own.  Speaking  of  some  supposed 
or  possible  gross  errata  of  the  recent  Boman  edition,  he  puts  in  the  significant 
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but  (unlike  in  this  respect  to  Codex  A)  its  history  does  not  con- 
firm their  conjecture,  and  the  argument  derived  from  ortho- 
graphy or  grammatical  forms,  is  now  well  understood  to  be  but 
slight  and  ambiguous  \  Dr  Hort,  on  no  very  substantial  grounds, 
is  ''  inclined  to  surmise  that  B  and  M  were  both  written  in  the 
West,  probably  at  Rome  "  (Introduction,  pp.  265 — 7). 

C.  Codex  Ephraemi,  No.  9  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Paris,  is  a  most  valuable  palimpsest  containing  portions  of  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  on  64  leaves,  and  frag- 
ments of  every  part  of  the  New  on  145  leaves,  amounting  on  the 
whole  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  volume*.  This  manuscript 
seems  to  have  been  brought  from  the  East  by  Andrew  John 
Lascar  [d.  1535],  a  learned  Greek  patronised  by  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici ;  it  once  belonged  to  Cardinal  Nicolas  Ridolphi  of  that 
family,  was  brought  into  France  by  Queen  Catherine  de*  Medici 
of  evil  memory,  and  so  passed  into  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris*. 

proTifio  '*  tamen  hsBO  qnoqne  satis  cnm  aniversft  scriptonB  Yaticanes  vitiositate 
eonyemnnt"  (Appendix  N.  T.  Yaticani,  1869,  p.  xvii.). 

^  The  latest  Soman  editors  incline  to  an  Egyptian  origin,  rather  than  one 
snggested  in  Magna  Gneoia,  but  the  only  fresh  reason  they  allege  can  have  very 
■light  weight,  namely,  that  two  of  the  damaged  leaves  have  been  repaired  by 
pieeefl  of  papyms.  The  learned  Ceriani  of  Milan  believes  that  God.  B  was 
written  in  Italy,  Cod.  K  in  Palestine  or  Syria  (Quarterly  Beview,  April,  1882, 

p.  355). 

*  As  this  mannscript  is  of  first-rate  importance  it  is  necessary  to  subjoin  a  full 
list  of  the  passages  it  contains,  that  it  may  not  be  cited  e  siUntio  for  what  it  does 
not  exhibit:  Matth.  i.  2 — ^v.  15;  vii.  6 — xvii.  26;  xviii.  28— xxii.  20;  xxiii.  17 — 
xxiv.  10;  xxiv.  45 — xxv.  80;  xxvi.  22 — xxvii.  11;  xxvii.  47 — xxviii.  14;  Mark  i. 
17— vi.  31;  viil  5— xii.  29;  xiii  19— xvi.  20;  Luke  L  2— u.  6;  ii.  42— iii.  21; 
iv.  25— vi.  4;  vi.  37— vii.  16  or  17;  viii.  28— xii.  8;  xix.  42— xx.  27;  xxi.  21— xxii. 
19;  xxiii  25— xxiv.  7;  xxiv.  46—58;  John  i.  1—41;  iii.  83— v.  16 ;  vi.  38— vii.  8; 
viiL  34— ix.  11 ;  xi  8—46;  xiii.  8— xiv.  7;  xvi.  21— xviii.  86;  xx.  26— xxi.  25: 
Acts  i.  2 — iv.  3;  v.  85 — ^x.  42 ;  xiii.  1 — xvi.  36;  xx.  10 — xxi.  30;  xxii.  21 — xxiii. 
18;  xxiv.  15 — xxvi.  19;  xxvii.  16 — xxviii.  4;  James  i.  1 — iv.  2 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2 — ^iv.  6; 
2  Pet.  L  1—1  Jo.  iv.  2;  8  Jo.  3—15;  Jud.  8—25;  Bom.  i.  1— ii.  5;  iii.  21— ix. 
6;  X.  15— xi.  31;  xiii.  10—1  Cor.  vii.  18;  ix.  6— xiii.  8;  xv.  40—2  Cor.  x.  8; 
Gal.  L  20— vi.  18;  Ephes.  ii.  18— iv.  17 ;  Phil.  i.  22— iii.  5;  Col.  i.  1—1  These,  ii 
9;  Hebr.  ii  4— vii  26;  ix.  15— x.  24;  xii.  15— xiii.  25;  1  Tim.  iii.  9— v.  20;  vi. 
ai— PhUem.  25;  Apoc.  i  2— iii  19;  v.  14— vu.  14;  vii.  17— viii.  4;  ix.  17— 
z.  10;  xi  3— xvi.  13;  xviii.  2 — ^xlx.  5.  Of  all  the  books  only  2  John  and  2  Thess. 
are  entirely  lost;  about  37  chapters  of  the  Gospels,  10  of  the  Acts,  42  of  the 
Epistles,  8  of  the  Apocalypse  have  perished.  The  order  of  the  books  is  indi- 
cated, p.  71. 

>  The  following  Medicean  manuscripts  seem  to  have  come  into  the  Boyal 
Library  by  the  same  means;  Evan.  16.  19.  42.  317.   Act  12.  126.   PauL  164. 
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The  ancient  writing  is  barely  legible,  having  been  almost  re- 
moved about  the  twelfth  century  to  receive  some  Greek  works 
of  St  Ephraem,  the  great  Syrian  Father  [299 — 378].  A  chemical 
preparation  applied  at  the  instance  of  Fleck  in  1834,  though  it 
revived  much  that  was  before  illegible,  has  defaced  the  vellum 
with  stains  of  various  colours,  from  green  and  blue  to  black  and 
brown.  The  older  writing  was  first  noticed  by  Peter  Allix 
nearly  two  centuries  ago ;  various  readings  extracted  from  it 
were  communicated  by  Boivin  to  Kuster,  who  published  them 
(under  the  notation  of  Paris  9)  in  his  edition  of  Mill's  N.  T., 
1710.  A  complete  collation  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  made 
in  1716  by  Wetstein,  then  very  young,  for  Bentley's  projected 
edition,  for  which  labour  (as  he  records  the  fact  himself)  he  paid 
Wetstein  £50.  This  collation  Wetstein  of  course  used  for  his 
own  Greek  Testament  of  1751 — 2,  and  though  several  persons 
subsequently  examined  the  manuscript,  and  so  became  aware  that 
more  might  be  gathered  from  it,  it  was  not  until  1843  that 
Tischendorf  brought  out  at  Leipsic  his  full  and  noble  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  portion;  the  Old  Testament  he  published  in 
1845.  Although  Tischendorf  complains  of  the  typographical 
errors  made  in  his  absence  in  the  former  of  these  two  volumes, 
and  has  corrected  them  in  the  other,  they  probably  comprise  by 
far  the  most  masterly  production  of  this  nature  up  to  that  date 
published  ;  it  is  said  too  that  none  but  those  who  have  seen 
Codex  C  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  some  parts 
of  it^  in  fact,  whatever  is  not  patent  at  first  sight.  The  Prole- 
gomena are  especially  valuable ;  the  uncial  type  does  not  aim  at 
being  an  imitation,  but  the  facsimile  (from  which  a  few  lines 
have  been  copied  in  Plate  X.,  No.  24,  from  1  Tim.  iii.  16)  faith- 
fully represents  the  original,  even  to  the  present  colour  of  the 
ink.  In  shape  Codex  C  is  about  the  size  of  Cod.  A,  but  not  quite 
so  tall ;  its  vellum  is  hardly  so  fine  as  that  of  Cod.  A  and  a  few 
others,  yet  sufficiently  good.  In  this  copy  there  is  but  one  column 
in  a  page,  which  contains  from  40  to  46  lines  (usually  41),  the 

It  appears  therefore  that  Cod.  C.  was  not  one  of  the  manuBcripts  bought  of 
Marshal  Strozzi  (Pattison,  Life  of  Is.  Casaubon,  p.  202),  which  were  only  800 
out  of  the  4500  which  belonged  to  the  Queen  {ibid.  p.  204). 

1  Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth  (N.  T.  Part  iv.  p.  159)  reminds  us  of  Wetstein's 
statement  (Bentley's  Correspondence,  p.  501)  that  it  had  cost  him  two  hours  to 
read  one  page;  so  that  his  £50  were  not  so  easily  earned,  after  all.  This  coUa< 
tion  is  preserved  in  Trinity  College  Library,  B.  xni.  7,  9. 
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characters  being  a  little  larger  than  those  of  either  A  or  B,  and 
somewhat  more  elaborate*.  Thus  the  points  at  the  ends  of  sigma, 
epsUon,  and  especially  of  the  horizontal  line  of  tau,  are  more  de- 
cided than  in  Codex  A ;  deltay  though  not  so  fully  formed  as  in 
later  books,  is  less  simple  than  in  A,  the  strokes  being  of  less 
equal  thickness,  and  the  base  more  ornamented.  On  the  other 
hand,  alpha  and  pi  are  nearer  the  model  of  Codex  B.  Iota  and 
upsilan,  which  in  Cod.  A  and  many  other  copies  have  two  dots 
over  them  when  they  commence  a  syllable,  and  are  sometimes 
found  with  one  dot,  have  here  a  small  straight  line  in  their  place 
(see  p.  35).  There  are  no  breathings  or  accents  by  the  first 
hand :  the  apostrophus  is  found  but  rarely,  chiefly  with  Proper 

names,  as  BaS\  The  uncial  writing  is  continuous ;  the  punc- 
tuation of  Cod.  C,  like  that  of  A  and  B,  consisting  only  of  a 
single  point,  mostly  but  not  always  put  level  with  the  top  of 
the  preceding  letter ;  wherever  such  a  point  was  employed,  a 
space  of  one  letter  broad  was  usually  left  vacant :  these  points 
are  most  common  in  the  later  books  of  the  N.  T.  The  tce^aTiaca 
are  not  placed  in  the  upper  margin  of  the  page  as  in  Cod.  A, 
but  a  list  of  their  rirXoi  preceded  each  Gospel :  the  so-called 
Ammonian  sections  stand  in  the  margin,  but  not  at  present 
the  Eusebian  canons ;  though,  since  lines  of  the  text  written  in 
vermilion  have  been  thoroughly  washed  out,  the  canons  (for 
which  that  colour  was  commonly  employed)  may  easily  have 
shared  the  same  fate  {see  p.  59).  There  is  no  tmce  of  chapters 
in  the  Acts,  Epistles,  or  Apocalypse,  and  both  the  titles  and  sub- 
scriptions to  the  various  books  are  very  simple.  Capital  letters 
are  used  quite  as  freely  as  in  Cod.  A,  both  at  the  commencement 
of  the  (Ammonian)  sections,  and  in  many  other  places.  All  these 
circumstances  taken  together  indicate  for  Cod.  C  as  early  a  date 
as  the  fifth  century,  though  there  is  no  sufficient  cause  for 
deeming  it  at  all  older  than  Cod.  A.  Alexandria  has  been 
assigned  as  its  native  country,  for  the  very  insufficient  reasons 
stated  when  we  were  describing  A  and  B.     It  is  carefully  tran- 

1  Dr  Hort,  with  his  ever  ready  acuteness,  draws  certain  inferences  to  he 
discussed  hereafter  from  the  fact  that  a  displacement  in  the  leaves  of  the 
exemplar  wherefrom  the  Apocalypse  in  Cod.  C  was  copied,  which  the  scrihe  of 
C  did  not  notice,  proves  it  to  have  been  a  hook  of  nearly  120  small  leaves,  and 
accordingly  that  it  *'  formed  a  volume  either  to  itself  or  without  considerable 
additions  "  (Introduction,  p.  268).    Compare  what  we  have  stated  above,  p.  69. 
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scribed,  and  of  its  great  critical  value  there  is  no  doubt;  its 
text  seems  to  stand  nearly  midway  between  A  and  B,  some- 
what inclining  to  the  latter.  Three  correctors  at  least  have 
been  very  busily  at  work  on  Cod.  C,  greatly  to  the  perplexity 
of  the  critical  collator:  they  are  respectively  indicated  by 
Tischendorf  as  C*  C**,  C***.  The  earliest  may  have  been  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  his  corrections  are  for  some  cause  regarded 
by  Dr  Hort  as  almost  equally  valuable  for  critical  purposes 
with  the  manuscript  itself :  the  second  is  perhaps  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  he  revised  such  portions  only  as  were  adapted  to 
ecclesiastical  use,  inserting  many  accents,  the  rough  breathing, 
and  some  vocal  notes.  By  him  or  by  the  third  hand  (whose 
changes  are  but  few)  small  crosses  were  interpolated  as  stops, 
agreeably  to  the  fashion  of  their  timea 

D  OF  THE  Gospels  and  Acts,  Codex  Bez^e  Grjsco- 
Latinus,  belongs  to  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  where 
the  open  volume  is  conspicuously  exhibited  to  visitors  in  the 
New  Building  (Nn,  ii.  41).  It  was  presented  to  the  University 
in  1581  by  Theodore  Beza,  for  whom  and  his  master  Calvin  the 
heads  of  that  learned  body  then  cherished  a  veneration  which 
already  boded  ill  for  the  peace  of  the  English  Church  ^  Between 
the  Gospels  (whose  order  was  spoken  of  above,  p.  70,  and  note  3) 
and  the  Acts,  the  Catholic  Epistles  once  stood,  of  which  only  a 
few  verses  remain  in  the  Latin  translation  (3  John  ver.  11 — 15), 
followed  by  the  words  "  epistulsfe  Johannis  ill.  explicit,  incipit 
actus  apostolorum,"  as  if  St  Jude*s  Epistle  were  displaced  or 
wanting.  There  are  not  a  few  hiatus  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  texts  ^    The  contents  of  this  remarkable  document  were 

^  Very  remarkable  is  the  langaage  of  the  University  in  retaming  thanks  for 
the  gift:  "Nam  hoc  soito,  post  nnicfB  scriptmraB  sacratissimam  cognitionem,  naUos 
nnqaam  ex  omni  memorift  temporom  soriptores  extitisse,  quos  memorabili  viro 
Johanni  Calvino  tibiqne  praaferamus."    Scrivener's  Codex  BezsB,  Introd.  p.  vi. 

»  Matth.  i.  1—20;  vi.  20— ix.  2;  xxvii.  2—12;  John  i.  16— iii.  26;  Acts  viiL 
29— X.  14;  xxi.  2—10;  15—18  (though  Ussher,  Mill,  Wetstein  and  Dickinson 
cite  several  readings  from  these  verses,  which  must  have  been  extant  in  their 
time);  xxii.  10—20;  29— xxviii.  81  in  the  Greek:  Matth.  i.  1—11;  vi.  8— viiL 
27;  xxvi.  65 — xxvii.  1;  John  i.  1 — iii.  16;  Acts  viii.  20 — x.  4;  xx.  31 — ^xxi.  2; 
7 — 10;  xxii.  2 — 10;  xxii.  20 — ^xxviii.  31  in  the  LcUin,  The  original  writing* 
has  perished  in  the  following,  which  are  supplied  by  a  scribe  of  not  earlier  than 
the  ninth  century:  Matth.  iii.  7 — 16;  Mark  xvi.  15 — ^20;  John  xviii.  14 — ^xx,  13 
in  the  Greek:  Matth.  ii.  21— iii.  7;  Mark  xvi.  6—20;  John  xviii.  2 — xx.  1  in  the 
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partially  made  known  by  numerous  extracts  from  it,  under  the 
designation  of  pi ,  in  the  margin  of  Robert  Stephen's  Greek 
Testament  of  1550,  whose  account  of  it  is  that  it  was  collated 
for  him  in  Italy  by  his  friends  (to  h\  ff  icnX  to  iv  'IraX/a 
vTTo  T«3i^  iifji^T€p{ov  dvT$fi\r)0€v  <f>iXja}v.  Epistle  to  the  Reader)*. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  Beza's  ac- 
count prefixed  to  the  manuscript  and  still  extant  in  his  own 
cramped  handwriting,  wherein  he  alleges  that  he  obtained  the 
volume  in  1562  from  the  monastery  of  St  Irenseus  at  Lyons 
("oriente  ibi  civili  bello"),  where  it  had  long  lain  buried  ("post- 
quam  ibi  in  pulvere  diu  jacuisset  **).  This  great  city,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  sacked  in  that  very  year  by  the  infamous  Des 
Adrets,  whom  it  suited  to  espouse  for  a  while  the  cause  of  the 
Huguenots ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  some  one  who  had 

Latiiu  A  fragment,  eontaining  a  few  words  of  Matth.  xxvi.  65 — 67  (Latin)  and 
xxTiL  2  (Greek),  (Fol.  96,  Scriyener),  was  overlooked  by  Kipling. 

^  It  is  sorprising  tliat  any  one  should  have  questioned  the  identity  of  Cod.  D 
with  Stephen's  ^.  No  other  mannsoript  has  been  discovered  which  agrees  with  /S* 
In  the  many  singular  readings  and  arbitrary  additions  in  support  of  which  it  is 
cited  by  Stephen.    That  he  omitted  so  many  more  than  he  inserted  is  no 
aigoment  against  their  identity,  since  we  know  that  he  did  the  same  in  the  case 
of  his  a'  (the  Complutenaian  Polyglott)  and  rf  (Codex  L,  Paris  62).    The  great 
inaccuracy  of  Stephen's  margin  (the  text  is  much  better  revised)  is  so  visible 
from  these  and  other  well-ascertained  instances  that  no  one  ought  to  wonder  if 
p  is  alleged  occasionally  (not  often)  for  readings  which  D  does  not  contain. 
On  a  careful  analysis  of  aU  the  variations  imputed  to  /S'  by  Stephen,  they  wiU 
be  found  to  amount  to  389  in  the  parts  written  in  the  original  hand,  whereof  309 
are  aUeged  quite  correctly,  47  a  little  loosely,  while  in  8  instances  corrected 
readings  are  regarded  in  error  as  from  the  original  scribe.    Of  the  25  places 
which  remain,  aU  but  three  had  been  previously  discovered  in  other  copies  used 
by  Stephen,  so  that  pf  in  their  ease  has  been  substituted  by  mistake  for  some 
other  numeral.    One  of  the  three  remaining  has  recently  been  accounted  for 
by  Mr  A.  A.  Yansittart,  who  has  found  koI  Tepifffftudijatrcu  added  to  Miiaerai 
avT^  (Luke  viii.  18  from  Katth.  ziii.  12)  in  Stephen's  d'  or  Coislin  200  at  Paris 
(Ko.  38,  of  the  Gospels).    I  do  not  find  ^  cited  by  Stephen  after  Acts  xx.  24, 
except  indeed  in  Bom.  iii.  10  (with  a'),  in  manifest  error,  just  as  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse xix.  14  c'  (No.  6  of  the  Gospels),  which  does  not  contain  this  book,  is 
cited  instead  of  te' ;  or  as  la'  is  quoted  in  xiii.  4,  but  not  eltewhere  in  the  Apoea' 
Ippge,  undoubtedly  in  the  place  of  vf'  ;  or  as  is^,  which  had  broken  off  at  xvii.  8, 
reappears  instead  of  le'  in  xx.  3.    In  the  various  places  named  in  the  last  note, 
wherein  the  Greek  of  Cod.  D  is  lost,  /S'  is  cited  only  at  Katth.  xxvii  3,  beyond 
question  instead  of  V;  t^d  for  part  of  the  reading  in  Acts  ix.  31,  8'  (to  which 
Me  whole  rightly  belongs)  being  alleged  for  the  other  part.    In  John  xix.  6,  in- 
deed, where  the  original  Greek  is  missing,  /S*  is  cited,  but  it  is  for  a  reading 
actually  extant  in  the  modem  hand  which  has  there  supplied  Codex  D*s 
defects. 
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shared  in  the  plunder  of  the  abbey*  conveyed  this  portion  of  it 
to  Beza,  whose  influence  at  that  juncture  was  paramount  among 
the  French  Reformed". 

Beza  in  his  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  published  in 
1582,  1589,  and  1598,  made  some  occasional  references  to  the 
readings  of  his  manuscript.  Archbishop  Whitgift  borrowed  it 
from  Cambridge  in  1583,  and  caused  a  poor  transcript  to  be 
made  of  its  Greek  text,  which  he  bequeathed  to  Trinity  College 
(whereof  he  had  been  Master),  in  whose  Library  it  still  remains 
(B.  X.  3). 

Patrick  Young,  of  whom  we  have  heard  in  connection  with 
Cod.  A  (p.  99  and  note  l),8ent  extracts  from  Cod.D  to  the  brothers 
Dupuy  at  Paris,  through  whom  they  reached  Morinus  and  Stepb. 
Curcellaeus.  An  unusually  full  collation  was  made  for  Walton's 
Polyglott  (Tom.  VI.,  Num.  xvi.,  1657)  by  pious  Archbishop 
Ussher,  who  devoted  to  these  studies  the  doleful  leisure  of  his 
latter  years.  Mill  collated  and  Wetstein  transcribed  (1716) 
this  document  for  their  great  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
but  they  both  did  their  work  carelessly ;  and  though  Bentley 
was  allowed  to  keep  it  at  home  for  seven  years,  his  notices  of 

^  "lis  B^empardrent  des  portes  et  de  tons  les  lieax  forts... non  pas  sans 
^ur  impi^t^s  et  barbaries  accoutam^es  en  vers  les  choses  saintes"  (M^zeray, 
.  de  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  87,  1685).  Accordingly,  travellers  are  shewn  to  this 
^e  bones  of  unclean  animals  which  the  Huguenots,  in  wanton  mockery, 
then'mingled  with  the  presumed  remains  of  St  Ireneeus  and  the  martyrs  of 
Lyons. 

^  One  cannot  understand  why  Wetstein  (N.  T.  Proleg.  Vol.  i.  30)  should  have 
supposed  that  Beza  prevaricated  as  to  the  means  whereby  he  procured  his  manu- 
script. He  was  not  the  man  to  be  at  all  ashamed  of  spoiling  the  Philistines, 
and  the  bare  mention  of  Lyons  in  connexion  with  the  year  1562  would  have 
been  abundantly  intelligible  scarce  twenty  years  afterwards.  It  is  however 
remarkable  that  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Annotations  (1598)  he  nowhere  calls 
it  Codex  Lngdunensis,  but  Claromontanus  (notes  on  Luke  xix.  26;  Acts  xx.  3); 
for,  though  it  might  be  natural  that  Beza,  at  eighty  years  of  age  and  after  the 
lapse  of  so  long  a  time,  should  confound  the  Lyons  copy  with  his  own  Ck>dex 
Claromontanus  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  (D);  yet  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
account  for  the  Codex  Bezad  being  collated  in  Italy  for  Stephen,  is  by  adopting 
Wetstein*s  suggestion  that  it  was  the  actual  copy  (*' antiquissimum  oodicem 
GrcBCum  ")  taken  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546  by  William  a  Prato,  Bishop  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  to  confirm  the  Latin  reading  in  John  xxi.  22,  "nc  eum 
volo,"  which  D  alone  may  seem  to  do.  Some  learned  man  {vtro  rw  ri/ieripufm 
4>[Ktaif  does  not  well  suit  his  son  Heniy)  might  have  sent  to  Bobert  Stephen 
from  Trent  the  readings  of  a  manuscript  to  which  attention  had  been  thus 
specially  directed. 
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its  readings,  as  represented  by  Mr  Ellis  {Benileii  Critica  Sacra, 
pp.  2—26),  or  preserved  in  Stephen's  N.  T.  of  1549  (Trin.  Coll. 
B.  XVII.  4),  were  put  to  no  practical  use.  The  best  collation 
by  far  was  made  about  1732  by  John  Dickinson  of  St  John's 
College  for  John  Jackson  of  Leicester,  with  whose  other  books 
it  came  into  Jesus  College  Library  (O.  0.  2),  where  it  has  lain 
neglected.  But  a  manuscript  replete  as  this  is  with  variations 
from  the  sacred  text  beyond  all  other  example  could  be  ade- 
quately represented  only  by  being  published  in  full ;  a  design 
entrusted  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  Dr  Thomas 
Kipling,  Senior  Wrangler  in  1768  and  afterwards  Dean  of 
Peterborough  [d.  1822],  whose  "  Codex  Theodori  Bezae  Can- 
tabrigiensis "  1793,  2  vol.  fol.  (in  type  imitating  the  original 
handwriting  much  more  closely  than  in  Codices  AC  and  the 
rest),  is  a  not  unfaithful  transcript  of  the  text^  though  the 
Prolegomena  too  plainly  testify  to  the  editor's  pitiable  ignorance 
of  sacred  criticism,  while  his  habit  of  placing  the  readings  of 
the  several  later  hands  (very  loosely  distinguished  from  each 
other)  in  the  text,  and  those  of  the  first  hand  in  the  notes  (a 
defect  we  have  also  noted  in  the  Roman  editions  of  Cod.  B), 
renders  his  volumes  very  inconvenient  for  use.  Let  Kipling 
be  praised  for  the  care  and  exact  diligence  his  work  evinces, 
but  Herbert  Marsh  [1757 — 1839]  was  of  all  Cambridge  men 
of  that  period  the  only  one  known  to  be  competent  for  such 
a  task.  In  1864  the  present  writer  was  aided  by  the  Syndics 
of  the  Cambridge  Press  in  publishing  an  edition  of  Codex  Bezse 
in  common  type,  illustrated  by  a  copious  Introduction  and 
critical  notes,  to  which  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  fuller 
information  respecting  this  manuscript. 

The  Codex  Bezae  is  a  quarto  volume  10  inches  high  by 
8  broad,  with  one  column  on  a  page,  the  Greek  text  and  its 
Latin  version  being  parallel,  the  Greek  on  the  left,  or  verso  of 
each  leaf,  and  the  Latin  on  the  right,  opposite  to  it,  on  the  recto 
of  the  next.  Notwithstanding  the  Alexandrian  forms  that 
aboimd  in  it  as  much  as  in  any  other  copy,  and  which  have 
been  held  by  some  to  prove  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Codd.  ABC, 
the  fact  of  its  having  a  Latin  version  sufficiently  attests  its 
Western   origin.     The  vellum  is  not  quite  equal  in  fineness 

^  Not  more  than  83  typographical  errors  have  been  detected  in  Kipling 
throaghout  his  difficult  task,  whereof  16  are  in  his  Annotations, 
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to  that  of  a  few  others.    There  are  thirty-three  lines  in  every 
page,  and  these  of  unequal  length,  as  this  manuscript  is  arranged 
in  arlxoif  being  the  earliest  in  date  that  is  so  {see  p.  52).    The 
Latin  is  placed  in  the  same  line  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
same  order  as  the  corresponding  Greek.    It  has  not  the  larger 
Ke^aKcua  or  Eusebian  canons,  but  only  the  so-called  Ammonian 
sections,  often  incorrectly  placed,  and  obviously  in  a  later  hand 
of  about  the  ninth  century.     The  original  absence  of  these  divi- 
sions is  no  proof  that  the  book  was  not  at  first  intended  for  eccle- 
siastical use  (as  some  have  stated),  inasmuch  as  the  sections  and 
canons  were  constructed  for  a  very  different  purpose  {see  above, 
p.  58,  and  note  2),  but  is  another  argument  for  its  being  copied 
in  the  West,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  place  where  it  rested  so 
long.  Other  proofs  of  its  Occidental,  perhaps  of  its  Gallican  origin, 
especially  that  derived  from  the  style  of  the  Latin  version,  are 
collected  in  Scrivener's  edition  (Introd.  pp.  xxxL,  xl — ^xlv).    The 
characters  are  of  the  same  size  as  in  C,  larger  on  the  whole  than 
in  AB,  but  betray  a  later  age  than  any  of  these,  although  the 
Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek  is  written  continuously,  excepting 
that  in  the  titles  and  subscriptions  of  the  several  books  (as  in 
Codd.  DH  of  St  Paul)  the  words  are  separated.    This  copy  has 
paragraph  divisions  of  unequal  length  peculiar  to  itself  \     They 
are  indicated  by  placing  the  initial  letter  out  in  the  margin, 
that  letter  being  usually  of  the  same  size  with  the  rest,  though 
sometimes  a  little  larger  {see  p.  49).     Cod.  D  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  which  exhibits  larger  letters  after  a  pause  in  the  middle 
of  a  line;  but  these  are  not  very  frequent.     Instances  of  each 
case  may  be  noticed  in  our  facsimile  (No.  42),  wherein  the 
shapes  of  kappa,  rho  and  phi,  as  indicated  in  Sect.  i.  (pp.  31, 
note  1,  35,  37),  are  very  observable.    The  Greek  and  Latin 
writing  on  the  opposite  pages  are  much   like   each   other  in 
appearance,  the   Latin  letters  being   round   and  flowing,  not 
square  as  in  codices  a  little  earlier  in  date,  such  as  the  Medicean 
and  Vatican  fragments  of  Virgil.     This  manuscript  has  been 
corrected,  first  by  the  original  penman  with  a  light  stroke  made 

1  In  St  Luke  136  (US  Lat.):  in  what  remains  of  St  Matthew  583  (590  Lat.), 
of  St  Mark  148,  of  St  John  165  (168  Lat.),  of  the  Acts  235.  The  later  rapa7pa- 
fpal^  indicated  hy  r{8ee  p.  49*  note  2),  though  45  oat  of  the  49  are  firmly  and 
neatly  made,  and  of  ton  resemble  in  colour  the  ink  of  the  original  scribe,  can  be 
shewn  to  be  fall  four  centuries  later  (Scrivener,  Cod.  Bezae,  Introd.  p.  xzyiii.). 
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by  a  pen  nearly  empty ;  after  him  by  not  less  than  eight  or 
nine  different  revisers,  some  nearly  coeval  with  the  Codex  itself, 
others  not  many  centuries  old.    The  changes  they  have  made, 
especially  when  they  employed  a  knife  to  scrape  away  the 
primitive  reading,  render  too  many  places  almost  illegible.     The 
first  scribe  often  used  a  sponge  to  wash  out  his  error  before  the 
ink  was  well  dried  in  {see  p.  26).    In  addition  to  the  single 
point,  about  three-fourths  of  the  height  of  a  letter  up,  which 
often  subdivides  the  arl'xpi  in  both  languages  {fdcsimile,  No.  42, 
L  9)  the  coarse  late  hand  which  inserted  the  Ammonian  sec- 
tions placed  double  dots  (:)  after  the  numerals,  and  often  in- 
serted similar  points  in  the  text,  before  or  over  the  first  letter 
of  a  section.    Each  member  of  the  genealogy  in  Luke  iii.  forms 
a  separate  o't^;^o9,  as  in  Cod.  B  (p.  103) :  quotations  are  indicated 
by  throwing  the  commencement  of  the  lines  which  contain 
them,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  about  an  inch  back  or  less  (e.g. 
Matth.  xxvl  31 ;  Mark  i.  2,  3 ;  Act.  ii.  34,  35 ;  iv.  25,  26 :  see 
p.  62,  note).    The  first  three  lines  of  each  book,  in  both  lan- 
guages, were  written  in  brigbt  red  ink,  which  was  also  employed 
in  the  alternate  lines  of  the  subscriptions,  and  in  other  slight 
ornaments.    The  traces  of  the  scribe's  needle  and  lines  {see 
p.  26)  are  very  visible,  the  margin  ample,  and  the  volume  on 
the  whole  in  good  keeping,  though  its  first  extant  page  (Latin) 
is  much  decayed,  and  it  is  stained  in  parts  by  some  chemical 
mixture  that  has  been  applied  to  it.    The  portions  supplied  by 
a  later  hand  are  of  course  in  the  uncial  Greek  and  cursive  Latin 
characters  usual  at  the  dates  assigned  to  them.    The  liturgical 
notes  in  the  margin  of   the   Saturday  and    Sunday  lessons 
(avvarpfoo'iJM  is  the  form  often  used)  are  in  thick  letters,  of  a 
yet  later  date  than  the  Ammonian  sections.    A  few  others  for 
the  great  Feasts  and  Fast  days  occur ;  and,  in  a  hand  of  about 
the  twelfth  century,  lessons  for  the  Festivals  of  St  George  and 
St  Dionysius,  the  patron  saints  of  England  and  France  {see 
pp.  85,  86). 

The  vellum  employed  for  Codex  Bezse  is  arranged  in  quires 
of  four  sheets  (or  eight  leaves)  each,  the  numeral  signatures  of 
which  are  set  primd  manu  so  low  down  in  the  margin  at  the 
foot  of  the  last  page  of  each,  that  they  are  mostly  cut  off,  in 
whole  or  partly,  by  the  binder  (see  p.  27).  Assuming  that  it 
ended  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  originally  consisted  of 
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upwards  of  64?  (probably  of  67)  quires,  of  which  the  Ist,  44th, 
and  64th  have  each  lost  so)ne  leaves,  the  34th  is  entire  though 
containing  but  six  leaves,  while  those  signed  F  (3),  I A  (14), 
KB  (22),  ME  (45),  down  to  NB  (62),  NZ  (57),  and  aU  after  HA 
(64),  are  wholly  wanting.  The  result  is  that  out  of  the  534 
Teaves  it  originally  contained,  only  406  now  survive,  about  twelve 
of  them  being  more  or  less  mutilated.  It  is  not  easy  to  surmise 
what  may  have  been  written  on  the  67  leaves  that  intervened 
between  MA  5  and  NF  1 ;  the  gap  ends  with  3  John  ver.  11 
(Greek),  but  the  space  is  apparently  too  great  for  the  Catholic 
Epistles  alone,  even  though  we  suppose  that  Jude  was  inserted 
(as  appears  in  some  catalogues)  otherwise  than  in  the  last  place. 
The  leaves  added  by  later  hands  are  nine  in  number  {see  p.  120, 
note  2).  The  Greek  portion  of  the  supplement  to  St  John  (xviiL 
14 — XX.  13)  much  resembles  in  text  the  style  of  the  original 
manuscript,  and  is  often  supported  by  Codd.  HAB(C).  The 
Latin  of  this  portion  is  taken  from  the  Vulgate  version. 

The  internal  character  of  the  Codex  Bezae  is  a  most  dif- 
ficult and  indeed  an  almost  inexhaustible  theme.  No  known 
manuscript  contains  so  many  bold  and  extensive  interpola- 
tions (six  hundred,  it  is  said,  in  the  Acts  alone),  counte- 
nanced, where  they  are  not  absolutely  unsupported,  chiefly 
by  the  Old  Latin  and  some  of  the  Syriac  versions:  its  own 
parallel  Latin  translation  is  too  servilely  accommodated  to 
the  Greek  text  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  authority, 
save  where  the  corresponding  Greek  is  lost  So  far  as  the 
topic  can  be  discussed  in  an  elementary  work,  it  will  be 
touched  upon  in  Chapter  Vll.  For  the  present  we  shall  sim- 
ply say  with  Davidson  that  "its  singularly  corrupt  text,  in 
connexion  with  its  great  antiquity,  is  a  curious  problem, 
which  cannot  easily  be  solved "  (Biblical  Crit.  Vol.  ii.  p.  288)  ; 
though  we  are  not  disposed  to  imitate  the  blind  policy  of  Beza^ 
who,  alarmed  by  its  wide  diversities  from  other  copies,  however 
ancient,  suggested  that  "  vitandae  quorundam  offensioni,  asser- 
vandum  potius  quam  publicandura"  (Letter  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  Scrivener,  Introd,  p.  vi). 

Of  the  manuscripts  hitherto  described,  Codd.  MABC  for  their 
critical  value,  Cod.  D  for  its  numberless  and  strange  deviations 
from  other  authorities,  and  all  five  for  their  high  antiquity, 
demanded  a  full  description.    Of  those  which  follow  many  con- 
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tain  but  a  few  fragments  of  the  Qospels,  and  others  are  so 
recent  in  date  that  they  hardly  exceed  in  importance  some  of 
the  best  cursive  copies  (e.g.  FGHS).  None  of  these  need 
detain  us  long. 

E.  Codex  Basiliensis  (B  vl  21,  now  A.  N.  iii.  12)  coDtains 
the  four  Gospels,  excepting  Luke  iii.  4 — 15  ;  xxiv.  47 — 53,  and 
was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  unless  (with 
Dean  Burgon)  we  refer  it  to  the  seventh.  Three  leaves  on 
which  are  Luke  i.  69 — ii.  4;  xii.  58 — xiii.  12 ;  xv.  5 — 20  are  in 
a  smaller  and  late  hand,  above  the  obliterated  fragments  of  a 
homily  as  old  as  the  main  body  of  the  manuscript.  This  copy  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  thd  second-rate  uncials,  and  might  well 
have  been  publishec)  at  length.  It  was  given  to  a  religious  house 
in  Basle  by  Cardinal  John  de  Ragusio,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  Council  of  Basle  (1431),  and  probably 
brought  it  from  Constantinople.  Erasmus  much  overlooked  it 
for  later  books  when  preparing  his  Greek  Testament  at  Basle  ; 
indeed  it  was  not  brought  into  the  Public  Library  there  before 
1559.  A  collation  was  sent  to  Mill  by  John  Battier,  Greek 
Professor  at  Basle  :  Mill  named  it  B.  1,  and  truly  declared  it  to 
be  "  probatse  fidei  et  bona;  notse."  Bengel  (who  obtained  a  few 
extracts  from  it)  calls  it  Basil,  a,  but  its  first  real  collator  was 
Wetstein,  whose  native  town  it  adorns.  Since  his  time,  Tisch- 
endorf  in  1843,  Professor  Miiller  of  Basle  and  Tregelles  in 
1846,  have  independently  collated  it  throughout.  Judging 
from  the  specimen  sent  to  him,  Mill  (N.  T.  Proleg.  §  1118) 
thought  the  hand  much  like  that  of  Cod.  A ;  the  uncial  letters 
(though  not  so  regular  or  neat)  are  firm,  round,  and  simple : 
indeed  "the  penmanship  is  exceedingly  tasteful  and  delicate 
throughout.  The  employment  of  green,  blue,  and  vermilion  in 
the  capitals  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  elsewhere" 
(Burgon,  Ouardian,  Jan.  29,  1873).  There  is  but  one  column 
of  about  24  lines  on  the  page ;  it  has  breathings  and  accents 
pretty  uniformly,  and  not  ill  placed ;  otherwise,  from  the  shape 
of  most  of  the  letters  (e.g.  piy  facsimile  No.  27,  lines  1,  3),  it 
might  be  judged  of  earlier  date :  observe,  however,  the  oblong 
form  of  omicron  where  the  space  is  crowded  in  the  last  line  of 
the  facsimile,  when  the  older  scribes  would  have  retained  the 
circular  shape  and  made  the  letter  very  small  {see  p.  50,  and 
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facaim.  No.  lib,  1.  6) :  delta  also  and  xi  {see  p.  37)  betray  a  less 
ancient  scribe.  The  single  stop  in  Cod.  E,  as  was  stated  above 
(p.  46),  changes  its  place  according  to  the  variation  of  its  power, 
as  in  other  copies  of  about  the  same  age.  The  capitals  at  the 
beginning  of  sections  stand  out  in  the  margin  as  in  Codd.  AC. 
There  are  no  tables  of  Eusebian  canons  prefixed  to  the  Gospels, 
but  lists  of  the  larger  Ke^aXaia.  These,  together  with  the 
numbers  of  the  sections  in  the  margin  and  the  Eusebian  canons 
beneath  them,  as  well  as  harmonising  references  to  the  other 
Gospels  at  the  foot  of  tbe  page,  names  of  Feast  days  with  their 
Proper  lessons,  and  other  liturgical  notices,  have  been  inserted 
(as  some  think,  but  erroneously,  in  Burgon's  judgment)  by  a 
later  hand.  Under  the  text  (Mark  i.  5,  6)  are  placed  the 
harmonising  references,  in  the  order  (varying  in  each  Gospel) 
Mark,  Luke,  John,  Matthew.  I"  (John)  furnishes  no  parallel  on 
this  page.  The  first  section  {ol)  of  M^*  (Mark  i.  1,  2)  corre- 
sponds to  the  70th  (o)  of  A*  (Luke  vii.  27),  and  to  the  103rd 
(p7)  of  M*  (Matth.  xi.  10).  Again  the  second  {ff)  of  Mark  (i.  3) 
is  parallel  to  the  7th  (f;  of  Luke  (iii.  3),  and  to  the  8th  {rf)  of 
Matth.  (iii.  3).  The  passage  given  in  our  facsimile  (No.  27)  is 
part  of  the  3rd  (7)  of  Mark  (i.  4 — 6),  and  answers  to  nothing  in 
Luke,  but  to  the  9th  {6)  of  Matth.  (iii.  4—6).  See  p.  58,  note  2. 
The  value  of  this  codex,  as  supplying  materials  for  criticism,  is 
considerable.  It  approaches  more  nearly  than  some  others  of 
its  date  to  the  text  now  commonly  received,  and  is  an  excellent 
witness  for  it.  The  asterisk  is  much  used  to  indicate  disputed 
passages:  e.g.  Matth.  xvi.  2,  3;  Luke  xxii.  43,  44;  xxiiL  34; 
John  viii.  2 — 11. 

F.  Codex  Boreeli,  now  in  the  Public.Library  at  Utrecht, 
once  belonged  to  John  Boreel  [d.  1629],  Dutch  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  King -James  I.  Wetstein  obtained  some  readings 
from  it  in  1730,  as  far  as  Luke  xi,  but  stated  that  he  knew  not 
where  it  then  was.  In  1830  Professor  Heringa  of  Utrecht  dis- 
covered it  in  private  hands  at  Amheim,  and  procured  it  for  his 
University  Library,  where  in  1850  Tregelles  found  it,  though, 
with  some  difficulty,  the  leaves  being  torn  and  all  loose  in  a 
box,  and  he  then  made  a  facsimile ;  Tischendorf  had  looked 
through  it  in  1841.  In  1843,  after  Heringa's  death,  H.  E.  Vbke 
published  that  scholar's  Disputatio  de  Codice  Boreeliano,  which 
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includes  a  full  and  exact  collation  of  the  text    Cod.  F  contains 
the  Four  Qospels  with  many  defects,  some  of  wliich  have  been 
caused  since  the  collation  was  made  which  Wetstein  published : 
hence  the  codex  must  still  sometimes  be  cited  on  his  authority 
as  F*.     In  fact  there  are  but  204  leaves  and  a  few  fragments 
remaining,  written  with  two  columns  of  about  19  lines  each 
on  the  page,  in  a  tall,  oblong,  upright  form ;  it  was  referred  by 
Mr  H.  Deane  in  1876  to  the  eighth,  by  Tischendorf  to  the 
ninth,  by  Tregelles  to  the  tenth  century.    In  St  Luke  there 
are  no  less  than  24  gaps :  in  Wetstein's  coll^ition  it  began  at 
Matth.  vii.  6,  but  now  at  Matth.  ix.  1.    Other  hiatus  are  Matth. 
xii.  1 — 44 ;  xiii.  55 — xiv.  9 ;  xv.  20 — 31 ;  xx.  18 — xxi.  5 ;  Maik 
L  43— ii.  8 ;  ii.  23— iii.  5  ;  xi.  6—26  ;  xiv.  54— xv.  5 ;  xv.  39— 
xvL  19 ;  John  iii.  5—14 ;  iv.  23—38 ;  v.  18—38 ;  vi.  39—63  ; 
vii.  28— viii.  10;  x.  32— xi.  3;  xi.  40— xii.  3;  xii.  14—25  :  it 
ends  atJohn  xiii.  34.     Few  manuscripts  have  fallen  into  such 
unworthy  hands.     The  Eusebian  canons  are  wanting,  the  sec- 
tions standing  without  them  in  the  margin.     Thus  in  Mark 
X.  13  [see  facsimile,  No.  28)  the  section  pr  (106)  has  not  under  it 
the  proper  canon  jS  (2).     The  letters  delta,  epsilon,  theta,  omi- 
cron,  and  especially  the  cross-like  psi  {see  p.  38),  are  of  the 
most  recent  uncial  form,  phi  is  large  and  bevelled  at  both  ends ; 
the  breathings  and  accents  are  fully  and  not  incorrectly  given. 


F*.  Codex  Coislin.  I.  is  that  great  copy  of  the  Septuagiut 
Octateuch,  the  glory  of  the  Coislin  Library,  first  made  known 
by  Montfaucon  (Biblioth.  Coislin.,  1715),  and  illustrated  by  a 
facsimile  in  Silvestre's  Pal^gr.  Univ.  No.  65.  It  contains  227 
leaves  in  two  columns,  13  inches  by  9:  the  fine  massive  uncials 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  are  much  like  Cod.  A's  in  general 
appearance.  In  the  margin  primd  manu  Wetstein  found  Acts 
ix.  24,  25,  and  so  inserted  this  as  Cod.  F  in  his  list  of  MSS. 
of  the  Acts.  In  1842  Tischendorf  observed  19  other  passages  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  published  in  his  Monumenta  sacra 
inedita  (1846,  p.  400,  &c.)  with  ^facsimile.  The  texts  are  Matth. 
V.  48;  xii.  48;  xxvii.  25;  Luke  i.  42;  ii,  24;  xxiii.  21;  John  v. 
35;  vi.  53,  55;  Acts  iv.  33,  34;  x.  13,  15;  xxii.  22;  1  Cor. 
viL  39;  xi.  29;  2  Cor.  iii.  13;  ix.  7;  xl  33;  Gal.  iv.  21,  22; 
Col.  ii.  16,  17;  Hebr.  x.  26. 

s.  9 
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G.  C!oD.  Harleian,  5684]       These  two  copies  were  brought 
or  WoLFil  A,  >  from  the  East  by  Andrew  Eras- 

H.  Cod.  Wolfii  B.  j  mus    Seidel,    purchased    by    La 

Croze,  and  by  him  presented  to  J.  C.  WolflF,  who  published 
loose  extracts  from  them  both  in  his  Anecdota  Qraeca  (Vol.  in. 
1723),  SLnd  barbarously  mutilated  them  in  1721  in  order  to  send 
pieces  to  Bentley,  among  whose  papers  in  Trinity  College  Library 
(B.  xvil.  20)  Tregelles  found  the  fragments  in  1845  (Account  of 
the  Printed  Text,  p.  160).     Subsequently  Cod.  G  came  with  the 
rest  of  the  Harleian  collection  into  the  British  Museum;  Cod. 
H,  which  had  long  been  missing,  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
Public  Library  of  Hamburgh,  through  Petersen  the  Librarian, 
in  1838.     Codd.  QH  have  now  been  thoroughly  collated  both 
by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles.    Cod.  G  appears  to  be  of  the 
tenth,  Cod.  H  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is  stated  to  be  of  higher 
critical  value.    Besides  the  mutilated  fragments  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege (Matth.  V.  29—31;  39—43  of  Cod.  G;  Luke  i.  3—6;  13 
— 15  of  Cod.  H),  many  parts  of  both  have  perished:  viz.  in 
Cod.  G  372  verses;  Matth.  i.  1 — vi.  6;  viL  25 — ^viii.  9;  viii, 
23— ix.  2;  xxviii.  18— Mark  i.  13;  xiv.  19—25;  Luke  i.  1— 
13;  V.  4 — vii.  3;  viii.  46 — ix.  5;  xii.  27 — 51;   xxiv.  41 — 53; 
John  xviii.  5 — 19;  xix.  4 — 27  (of  which  one  later  hand  supplies 
Matth.  xxviii.  18 — Mark  i.  8;  John  xviii.  5 — 19;  another  Luke 
xii.  27 — 51):  in  Cod.  H  679  verses;  Matth.  i.  1 — xv.  30;  xxv. 
33 — xxvi.  3;  Mark  i.  32 — ii.  4;  xv.  44 — xvi,  14;  Luke  v.  18 — 
32;  vi.  8—22;   x.  2—19;  John  ix.  30— x.  25;  xviii.  2—18; 
XX.  12 — 25.     Cod.  G  has  some  Church  notes  in  the  margin; 
Cod.  H  the  sections  without  the  Eusebian  canons:  G  however 
has  both  sections  and  canons;  its  rlrXoi  and  larger  /ceifxiXaui 
are  in  red  (those  of  St  John  being  lost),  and  the  Church  notes 
seem  primd  manu.    Each  member  of  the  genealogy  in  Luke  iii. 
forms  a  separate  line.    Both  G  and  H  are  written  in  a  some-* 
what  rude  style,   with  breathings  and   accents  rather  irregu- 
larly placed,  as  was  the  fashion  of  their  times;  G  in  two  columns 
of  22  lines  each  on  a  page,  H  in  one  column  of  23  lines.    In 
each  the  latest  form  of  the  uncial  lettei*s  is  very  manifest  (e.g. 
deltttf  theta),  but  G  is  the  neater  of  the  two.     In  G  the  single 
point,  in  H  a  kind  of  Maltese  cross,  are  the  prevailing  marks 
of  punctuation.     Our  facsimiles  (Nos.  29  of  G,  31  of  H)  are 
due  to  Tregelles;  that  of  G  he  took  from  the  fragment  at 
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Trinity  College.     Inasmuch  as  beside  Matth.  v.  30,  31  in  Cod.  G 

Ap  (ap^)  is  conspicuous  in  the  margin,  and  T€  thc  Ae  (t€\o9 
7%  Xef  60^9)  stands  in  the  text  itself,  good  scholars  may  be  ex- 
cused for  having  mistaken  it  for  a  scrap  of  some  Evangelistarium. 

I.  Cod.  Tischendorfian.  II.  at  St  Petersburg,  consists  of 
palimpsest  fragments  found  by  Tischendorf  in  1853  "in  the 
dust  of  an  Eastern  library,"  and  published  in  his  new  series  of 
Monumenta  sacra  ineditay  Vol.  I.  1855.  On  the  28  vellum 
leaves  (8  of  them  on  4  double  leaves)  Georgian  or  rather  Arme- 
nian writing  cx)vers  the  partially  obliterated  Greek,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  very  hard  to  read.  They  compose  portions  of  no 
less  than  seven  different  manuscripts ;  the  first  two,  of  the  fifth 
century,  are  as  old  as  Codd.  AC  (the  first  having  scarcely  any 
capital  letters  and  those  very  slightly  larger  than  the  rest);  the 
third  fragment  seems  of  the  sixth  century,  nearly  of  the  date  of 
Cod.  N  (p.  133),  about  as  old  as  Cod.  P  {see  p.  136);  the  fourth 
scarcely  less  ancient:  all  four,  like  other  palimpsests,  have  the 
pseudo-Ammonian  sections  without  the  Eusebian  canons  (see 
p.  59).  Of  the  Gospels  we  have  190  verses;  viz.  (Frag,  1  or 
IJ  Johnxi.  50— xil  9;  xv.  12— xvi.  2;  xix.  11—24;  (Frag,  2 
or  Ifc)  Matth.  xiv.  13—16;  19—23;  xxiv.  37— xxv.  1;  xxv.  32— 
45;  xxvi.  31—45;  Mark  ix.  14—22;  xiv.  58—70;  (Frag,  3  or 
IJ  Matth.  xvii.  22 — xviii.  3;  xviii.  11 — 19;  xix.  5 — 14;  Luke 
rviiL  14—25;  John  iv.  52— v.  8;  xx.  17—26;  (Frag.  4  or  I^) 
Luke  vii.*39— 49;  xxiv.  10—19.  The  fifth  fragment  (le),  con- 
taining  portions  of  the  Acts  and  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  (1  Cor.  xv. 
53 — xvi.  9;  Tit  i.  1 — 13;  Acts  xxviii.  8 — 17)  is  as  old  as  the 
third,  if  not  as  the  first  The  sixth  and  seventh  fragments  are 
of  the  seventh  century:  viz.  (Frag,  5  or  If,  of  two  leaves)  Acts  ii. 
6 — 17;  xxvL  7—18;  (Frag,  7  or  I^,  of  one  leaf)  Acts  xiii.  39— 
46.  In  all  seven  are  255  verses.  All  except  Frag,  6  are  in 
two  columns  of  from  29  to  18  lines  each,  and  unaccentuated; 
Frag,  6  has  but  one  column  on  a  page,  with  some  accents.  The 
first  five  fragments,  so  far  as  they  extend,  must  be  placed  in  the 
highest  rank  as  critical  authorities.  The  first,  as  cited  in  Tischen- 
dorTs  eighth  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  agrees  with  Cod. 
A  34  times,  four  times  with  Cod.  B,  and  23  times  with  the  two 
united;  it  stands  alone  eleven  times.  The  text  of  the  second 
and  third  is  more  mixed,  though  they  incline  more  to  favour 

9—2 
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Codd.  MB;  not^  however,  so  decidedly  as  the  first  does  Cod.  A. 
Tischendorf  gives  us  six  facsimiles  of  them  in  the  Monumenta 
sacra  inedita,  a  seventh  in  Anecdota  sacra  et  profana,  1855. 
From  the  same  Armenian  book,  as  Tischendorf  thinks  (and  he 
was  very  likely  to  know),  are  taken  the  three  palimpsest  leaves 
of  2  and  3  Kings,  and  the  six  of  Isaiah  published  by  him  in  the 
same  volume  of  the  Monumenta. 

P.    See  N^  p.  136. 

K.    Cod.  Cyprius,  or  No.  63  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
shares  only  with  Codd.  MBMSU  the  advantage  of  being  a  com- 
plete uncial  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels.     It  was  brought  into  the 
Colbert  Library  from  Cyprus  in  1673;  Mill  inserted  its  read- 
ings from  Simon;  it  was  re-examined  by  Scholz,  whose  inaccu- 
racies (especially  those  committed  when  collating  Cod.  K  for 
his  "Curse  Criticae  in  Historiam  texttls  Evangeliorum,"  Heidel- 
berg. 1820)  have  been  strongly  denounced   by   later  editors, 
and  it  must  be  feared  with  too  good  reason.     The  indepen- 
dent collations  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  have  now  done 
all  that  can  be  needed  for  this  copy.     It  is  an  oblong  4to,  in 
compressed  uncials,  of  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
at  the  latest,  having  one  column  of  about  21  lines  on  each 
page,  but  the  handwriting  is   irregular  and  varies  much  in 
size.     A  single  point  being  often  found  where  the  sense  does 
not  require  it,  this  codex  has  been  thought  to  have  been  copied 
from  an  older  one  arranged  in  arixoi;  the  ends  of  each  arixo^ 
may  have  been  indicated  in  this  manner  by  the  scribe.     The 
subscriptions,  rlrXoi,  the  sections,  and  indices  of  the  /c€^a\ai€L 
of  the  last  three  Gospels  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  a  later 
hand :  the  Eusebian  canons  are  absent  {see  p.  59).   The  breathings 
and  accents  are  primd  manu,  but  often  omitted  or  incorrectly 
placed.     Itacisms  and  permutations    of   consonants  are  very 
frequent,  and  the  text  is  of  an  unusual  and  interesting  cha- 
racter.    Scholz  regards  the  directions  for  the  Church  lessons, 
even  the  dpx^^  ^^^  reXi;  in  the  margin  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  lessons,  as  by  the  original  scribe.    He  transcribes  at 
length  the  iKT^utydhiov  r£v  S^  evoffyeXtGrwv  and  the  fragments  of 
a  menology  prefixed  to  Cod.  K  (N.  T.  Vol.  i.  pp.  455 — 493 ; 
see  above,  pp.  73,  78 — 86),  of  which  tables  it  affords  the  ear- 
liest specimen.    The  second  hand  writes  at  the  end  irpoaBi^ 
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TavTfiv  [t^v  hikTOp]  ^  ay  la  OeoroKo^  Kal  6  ay  lo^  €vtv'x^lo<;.  The 
style  of  this  copy  will  be  seen  from  onr  facsimile  (No.  19)  taken 
from  John  vi.  52,  53:  the  number  of  the  section  (fr'  or  66) 
stands  in  the  margin,  but  the  ordinary  place  of  the  Eusebian 
canon  (a  or  10)  under  it  is  filled  by  a  simple  flourish.  The  stop 
in  1.  1  after  XeyopTea-  illustrates  the  unusual  punctuation  of  this 
copy,  as  may  that  after  o  Zo^  in  1.  3. 

L.  Cod.  Regius,  No.  62  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  document  of  its  age  and  class. 
It  contains  the  Four  Gospels,  except  the  following  passages, 
Matth.  iv.  22— V.  14;  xxviii.  17-^20;  Mark  x.  16—30;  xv.  2— 
20;  John  xxi.  15 — 25,  It  was  written  in  about  the  eighth  cen- 
tury and  consists  of  257  leaves  4to,  of  thick  vellum,  9  inches  high 
by  6^  broad,  with  two  columns  of  25  lines  each  on  a  page,  regu- 
larly marked,  as  we  so  often  see,  by  the  stylus  and  ruler  (p.  26). 
This  is  doubtless  Stephen's  17',  though  he  cites  it  erroneously  in 
Acts  xxiv.  7  bis;  xxv.  14;  xxvii.  1;  xxviii.  11:  it  was  even 
then  in  the  Royal  Library,  although  "Roberto  Stephano"  is 
marked  in  the  volume.  Wetstein  collated  Cod.  L  but  loosely; 
Griesbach,  who  set  a  very  high  value  on  it,  studied  it  with 
peculiar  care;  Tischendorf  published  it  in  full  in  hia Mcmumenta 
sacra  inedita^  1846.  It  is  but  carelessly  written,  and  abounds 
with  errors  of  the  ignorant  scribe,  who  was  more  probably  an 
Egyptian  than  a  native  Gieek.  The  breathings  and  accents  are 
often  deficient,  often  added  wrongly,  and  placed  throughout  with- 
out rule  or  propriety.  The  apostrophus  also  is  common,  and 
frequently  out  of  place ;  the  points  for  stops  are  quite  irregular, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  stated  (p.  46).  Capitals  occur  plentifully, 
often  painted  and  in  questionable  taste  (see  facsimile  No.  21, 
column  2),  and  there  is  a  tendency  throughout  to  inelegant 
ornament.  This  codex  is  in  bad  condition  through  damp,  the 
ink  brown  or  pale,  the  uncial  letters  of  a  debased  oblong  shape : 
phi  is  enormously  large  and  sometimes  quite  angular  (p.  38), 
other  letters  are  such  as  might  be  looked  for  from  its  date,  and 
are  neither  neat  nor  remarkably  clear.  The  lessons  for  Sundays, 
festivals,  &c.  and  the  dp^al  and  riXtf  are  marked  everywhere  in 
the  margin,  especially  in  St  Matthew ;  there  are  also  many  cor- 
rections and  important  critical  notes  (e.g.  Mark  xvL  8)  in  the 
text  or  margin,  apparently  primd  manu.    Onr  facsimile  is  taken 
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from  a  photograph  of  its  most  important  page  communicated  by 
Dean  Burgon,  Mark  xvL  8,  9,  with  part  of  the  note  cited  at 
length  below  in  Chapter  ix.  Before  each  Gospel  are  indices  of 
the  K€^Xaui,  now  imperfect:  we  find  also  the  rirXoi  at  the  head 
and  occasionally  at  the  foot  of  the  several  pages ;  the  numbers 
of  the  K€<f>d\aui  (usually  pointed  out  by  the  sign  of  the  cross), 
the  sections  and  Eusebian  canons  stand  in  the  inner  margin  ^ 
often  ill  put^  as  if  only  half  understood.  The  critical  weight  of 
this  copy  may  best  be  discussed  hereafter  (Chap,  vii);  it  will 
here  suflSce  barely  to  mention  its  strong  resemblance  to  Cod.  B 
(less,  however,  in  St  John's  Gospel  than  elsewhere),  to  the 
citations  of  Origen  [186 — 253],  and  to  the  margin  of  the  Phi- 
loxenian  Syriac  version  [a.d.  616].  Cod.  L  abounds  in  what  are 
termed  Alexandrian  forms,  beyond  any  other  copy  of  its  date. 

M.  Cod.   Campianus,  No.  48   in   the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  contains  the  Four  Gospels  complete  in  a  small  4to  form, 
written  in  very  elegant  and  minute  uncials  of  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  with  two  columns  of  24  lines  each  on  a  page. 
The  Abb^  Francis  des  Camps  gave  it  to  Louis  XIV,  Jan.  1, 
1707.     This  document  is  Kuster's  2  (1710) ;  it  was  collated  by 
Wetstein,  Scholz,  and  Tregelles;  transcribed  in  1841  by  Tisch- 
endoif.     Its  synaxaria  {see  p.  73)  have  been  published  by  Scholz 
in  the  same  place  as  those  of  Cod.  K,  and  obviously  with  great 
carelessness.    Scholia  abound  in  the  margin  (Tischendorf  thinks 
them  primd  manu)  in  a  very  small  hand,  like  in  style  to  the 
Oxford  Plato  (Clarke  39,  above,  p.  40).   We  find  too  Hippolytus' 
Chronology  of  the  Gospels,  Eusebius'  letter  to  Carpianus  with  his 
canons,  and  some  Arabic  scrawl  on  the  last  leaf,  of  which  the 
name  of  Jerusalem  alone  has  been  read,  a  note  in  Slavonic,  and 
others  in  a  contemporaneous  cursive  hand.     Dean  Burgon  also 
observed  at  the  foot  of  the  several  pages  the  same  kind  of 
harmony  as  we  described  for  Cod.  E  (p.  128 :  see  also  p.  58  and 
note  2).    It  has  breathings,  accents  pretty  fairly  given,  and  a 
musical  notation  in  red,  so  frequent  in  Church  manuscripts  of 
the  age.     Its  readings  are  very  good;  itacisms  and  v  i^eXtcv^ 
oTLKov  are  frequent.      Tischendorf  compares  the   form  of  its 

^  In  oar  faciimile  (No.  21),  over  against  the  beginning  of  Mark  xvi.  8,  is 
set  the  nmnber  of  the  section  (CAP  or  283),  above  the  corresponding  Eusebian 
canon  (B  or  2). 
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nncials  to  those  of  Cod.  V  {below,  p.  141) ;  which,  judging  from 
the  facsimile  given  by  Matthaei,  we  should  deem  somewhat 
less  beautiful.  From  out  facsimile  (No.  32)  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  round  letters  are  much  narrowed^  the  later  form  of  delta 
and  theta  quite  decided,  while  alpha  and  pi  might  look  earlier. 
Our  specimen  (John  vii.  53 — viii.  2)  represents  the  celebrated 
Pericope  adviterce  in  one  of  its  earliest  forms.  Another  foe- 
simile  is  given  by  Silvestre,  No.  76. 

N.  Codex  Purpureus.  Only  twelve  leaves  of  this  beau- 
tiful copy  were  till  recently  believed  to  survive,  and  some  former 
possessor  must  have  divided  them  in  order  to  obtain  a  better 
price  from  several  purchasers  than  from  one.  Four  leaves  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (Cotton,  Titus  C.  xv.),  six  in  the  Vati- 
can (No.  3785),  two  at  Vienna  (Lambec.  2),  at  the  end  of  a  frag- 
ment of  Genesis  in  a  different  hand.  The  London  fragments 
(Matth.  xxvL  57 — 65;  xxvii.  26 — 34?;  John  xiv.  2 — 10;  xv. 
15 — 22)  were  collated  by  Wetstein  on  his  first  visit  to  England 
in  1715,  and  marked  in  his  Greek  Testament  by  the  letter  J: 
Scrivener  transcribed  them  in  1845,  and  announced  that  they 
contained  57  various  readings,  of  which  Wetstein  had  given  but 
five.  The  Vienna  fragment  (Luke  xxiv.  13 — 21 ;  39 — 49)  had 
long  been  known  by  the  descriptions  of  Lambeccius :  Wetstein 
had  called  it  N ;  Treschow  in  1773  and  Alter  in  1787  had  given 
imperfect  collations  of  it  Scholz  first  noticed  the  Vatican  leaves 
(Matth.  xix.  6—13;  xx.  6—22;  xx.  29— xxi.  19),  denoted  them 
by  r,  and  used  some  readings  extracted  by  Gaetano  Marini.  It 
was  reserved  for  Tischendorf  {Monumenta  so/cra  inedita,  1846)  to 
publish  them  all  in  full,  and  to  determine  by  actual  inspection 
that  they  were  portions  of  the  same  manuscript,  of  the  date  of 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Besides  these  twelve  leaves 
John  Sakkelion  the  Librarian  saw  in  or  about  1864  at  the 
Monastery  of  St  John  in  Fatmos  33  other  leaves  containing 
portions  of  St  Mark's  Gospel  (ch.  vi.  53 — xv.  23)\  whose  readings 
were  communicated  to  Tischendorf,  and  are  included  in  his 

^  Dr  Hort  more  exactly  reckons  that  these  leaves  apparently  contain  Mark 
▼i  63— viL  4;  \'iL  21— viii.  82;  ix.  1— x.  43;  xi.  7— xii.  19;  xiv.  25— xv.  22 
{Addenda  and  Corrigenda  to  Tregelles's  N.  T.,  p.  1019),  adding  that  Tischendorf 
had  access  also  to  a  few  verses  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Bnssian  Bishop 
Porphyry. 
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eighth  edition  of  the  N,  T.  The  others  were  probably  stolen 
from  the  same  place.  This  book  is  written  on  the  thinnest 
vellum  {see  pp.  23,  25),  dyed  purple,  and  the  silver  letters 
(which  have  turned  quite  black)  were  impressed  in  some  way 
upon  it,  but  are  too  varied  in  shape,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lines 
in  size,  to  admit  the  supposition  of  moveable  type  being  used, 
as  some  have  thought  to  be  the  case  in  the  Codex  Argenteus  of 

the  Gothic  Gospels.  The  abridgements  00,  XC,  &c.  are  in 
gold ;  and  some  changes  have  been  made  by  an  ancient  second 
hand.  The  so-called  Ammonian  sections  and  the  Eusebian 
canons  are  faithfully  given  (see  p.  69),  and  the  Vatican  portion 
has  the  41st,  46th,  and  47th  rlrXoi  of  St  Matthew  at  the  head 
of  the  pages  (see  p.  56).  Each  page  has  two  columns  of  16 
lines,  and  the  letters  (about  10  or  12  in  a  line)  are  firm,  uniform, 
bold,  and  unomamented,  though  not  quite  so  much  so  as  in  a 
few  older  documents;  their  lower  extremities  are  bevelled. 
Their  size  is  at  least  four  times  that  of  the  letters  in  Cod.  A, 
the  punctuation  quite  as  simple,  being  a  single  point  (and  that 
usually  neglected)  level  with  the  top  of  the  letter  (see  our  fac- 
simile,  Plate  v,  No.  14, 1.  3),  and  there  is  no  space  left  between 
words  even  after  stops.  A  few  letters  stand  out  as  capitals  at 
the  beginning  of  lines ;  of  the  breathings  and  accents,  if  such 
they  be,  we  have  spoken  above  (p.  45).  Letters  diminished  at 
the  end  of  a  line  do  not  lose  their  ancient  shape,  as  in  many 
later  books :  compendia  scribendi  are  rare,  yet  m  stands  for  N 
at  the  end  of  a  line  no  less  than  29  times  in  the  London  leaves 
alone,  but  \  for  at  only  once.  I  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable 
has  two  dots  over  it,  T  but  one.  We  have  discussed  above 
(pp.  32 — 39)  the  shape  of  the  alphabet  in  N  (for  by  that  single 
letter  Tischendorf  denotes  it),  and  compared  it  with  others  of 
nearly  the  same  date ;  alpha,  omega,  lanibda  look  more  ancient 
than  delta  or  xi  {see  Plate  li.  No.  4).  It  exhibits  strong  Alexan* 
drian  forms,  e.  g.  7rapa\rjfAyjrofA€,  eix^o'av  (the  latter  condemned 
secundd  manu),  and  not  a  few  such  itacisms  as  the  changes  of  4 
and  €1,  at  and  e. 

Cod.  N^  (P  of  Tischendorf 's  N.T.,  eighth  edition),  MusEi  Bri- 
TANNici  (Addit.  17136),  is  a  16**  volume  containing  the  hymns  of 
Severus  in  Syriac,  and  is  one  of  the  books  brought  thither  from 
the  Nitrian  desert    It  is  a  palimpsest,  with  a  second  Syriac  work 
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written  below  the  first,  and,  under  both,  four  leaves  (117, 118, 
127, 128)  contain  fragments  of  16  verses  of  St  John  (xiii.  16; 
17;  19;  20;  23;  24;  26;  27;  xvi.  7;  8;  12;  18;  15;  16;  18;  19). 
These  Tischendorf  (and  Tregelles  about  the  same  time)  de- 
ciphered with  great  difficulty,  as  every  one  who  has  examined 
the  manuscript  would  anticipate,  and  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  new  collection  of  Monumenta  sacra  inedita.  Each 
page  contained  two  columns.  We  meet  with  the  sections  with- 
out the  Eusebian  canons  (see  p.  59),  the  earliest  form  of  uncial 
characters,  no  capital  letters  (see  p.  49,  note  1),  and  only  the 
simplest  kind  of  punctuation,  although  one  rough  breathing  is 
legible.  Tischendorf  hesitates  whether  ne  shall  assign  the 
fragment  to  the  4th  or  5th  century.  It  agrees  with  Cod.  A 
five  or  six  times,  with  Cod.  B  five,  with  the  two  together  six, 
and  is  against  them  both  thrice. 

O.  No  less  than  eight  small  fragments  have  borne  this 
mark.  O  of  Wetstein  was  given  by  Anselmo  Banduri  to  Mont- 
faucon,  and  contains  only  Luke  xviii,  11 — 14:*  this  Tischen- 
dorf discards  as  taken  from  an  Evangelistarium  (of  the  tenth 
century,  as  he  judges  from  the  writing)  chiefly  because  it  wants 
the  number  of  the  section  at  ver.  14.  In  its  room  he  puts  for 
Cod.  O  Moscow  Synod.  120  (Matthaei,  15),  a  few  leaves  of  about 
the  ninth  century  (containing  the  16  verses,  John  i  1 — 4 ;  xx. 
10 — 13;  15 — 17;  20 — 24,  with  some  scholia),  which  had  been 
used  for  binding  a  copy  of  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  brought  from 
Mount  Athos,  and  published  in  Matthaei's  Greek  Testament 
with  a  facsimile.  Further  portions  of  this  fragment  were  seen 
at  Athos  in  1864  by  Mr  Philip  Pusey.  Tregelles  has  also  ap- 
pended it  to  his  edition  of  Cod.  S  (see  p.  156).  In  this  fragment 
we  find  the  cross-like  psi  (p.  38),  the  interrogative ;  (Jo.  xx.  13), 
and  the  comma  (ib.  ver.  12).  The  next  five  comprise  N.  T. 
hymns. 

Cod.  O.  Magnificat  and  Benedictus  in  Greek  uncials  of  the 
8th  or  9th  century,  in  a  Latin  book  at  Wolfenbuttel,  is  published 
by  Tischendorf,  Anecdota  sacr.  et  prof  1855 ;  as  is  also  0^  which 
contains  these  two  and  Nwnc  Dimittis,  of  the  9th  century, 
and  is  at  Oxford,  Bodleian,  Misc.  Gr.  5  (Auct.  D.  4.  1)  foil. 


I 

• 
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313 — 4\  0^  Magnificat  in  the  Verona  Psalter  of  the  6th 
century  (the  Greek  being  written  in  Latin  letters),  published 
by  Bianchini  {VindicicB  Canon.  Script  1740).  O**,  O',  both  con- 
tain the  three  hymns,  0^  in  the  great  purple  and  silver  Zurich 
Psalter  of  the  7th  century  (Tischendorf,  Monum.  sacra  inedita, 
Tom.  IV.- 1869)';  O  of  the  9th  century  at  St  Gall  (Cod.  17), 
partly  written  in  Greek,  partly  in  Latin.  O',  also  of  the  9th 
century,  is  described  by  Tischendorf  (N.  T.,  8th  edition)  once  as 
"  Noroflf.  Petrop.,"  once  as  "Mosquensis." 

P.  Codex  Guelpherbytanus  A.)    These  are  two  palimps- 

Q B.j  ests,  discovered  by  F.  A. 

Knittel,  Archdeacon  of  Wolfenbiittel,  in  the  Ducal  Library  of 
that  city,  which  (together  with  some  fragments  of  Ulphilas'  Gothic 
version)  lie  under  the  more  modern  writings  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 
He  published  the  whole  in  1762",  so  far  at  least  as  he  could 
read  them,  though  Tregelles  believed  more  might  be  deciphered, 
and  Tischendorf,  with  his  unconquerable  energy,  collating  them 
both  in  1854,  was  able  to  re-edit  them  more  accurately,  Cod.  Q 
in  the  third  volume  (1860)  and  Cod.  P  in  the  sixth  (1869)  of  his 
Monumenta  sacra  inedita.  The  volume  (called  the  Codex  Caro- 
linus)  seems  to  have  been  once  at  Bobbio,and  has  been  traced  from 
Weissenburg  to  Mayence  and  Prague,  till  it  was  bought  by  a 
Duke  of  Brunswick  in  1689.  Codex  P  contains,  on  43  or  44  leaves, 
31  fragments  of  486  verses,  taken  from  all  the  four  Evangelists*; 
Codex  Q,  on  13  leaves,  12  fragments  of  235  verses  from  SS.  Luke 
and  John*;  but  all  can  be  traced  only  with  great  difficulty.  A 
few  portions,  once  written  in  vermilion,  have  quite  departed, 

^  These  songs,  with  13  others  from  the  Old  Testament  and  Apociypha,  thongh 
partially  written  in  uncial  letters,  are  included  in  a  volume  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  whose  prevailing  character  is  early  cursive. 

'  From  O^  Dr  Caspar  Ben6  Gregory  has  gathered  readings  in  Heb.  v.  8->vL 
10,  and  sent  them  to  Dr  Hort. 

*  They  had  been  previously  described  in  a  tract  '*  Jac.  Frid.  Heusinger,  de 
quatuor  Evan.  Cod.  Orsec.  quem  antiqua  manu  membrana  scriptum  Guelferby- 
tana  bibliotheca  servat."    Guelf.  1752b 

*  Codex  P  contains  Mattb-  i.  11—21;  Ui.  13— iv.  19;  x.  7—19;  x.  42— xi.  11 ; 
xiii.  40—50;  xiv.  15— xv.  3 ;  xv.  29—39;  Mark  i.  1—10;  iii.  5—17;  xiv.  13 — 
24;  48—61;  xv.  12—37;  Luke  i.  1—13;  ii.  9—20;  vi.  21—42;  vii.  82— viii.  2; 
viu.  31—50;  ix.  26—36;  x.  36— xi.  4;  xii.  84—45;  xiv.  14—25;  xv.  13— xvi, 
22;  xviii.  13—39;  xx.  21— xxi.  3;  xxii.  3—16;  xxiii.  20—32;  45—66;  xxiv.  14 
—37;  John  I  29—41;  u.  13—25;  xxi.  1—11. 

»  Codex  Q  contains  Luke  iv.  34— v.  4 ;  vi.  10—26;  xii.  6—43;  xv.  14—31 ; 
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but  Tischendorf  has  made  material  additions  to  Knittel's  laboiues, 
both  in  extent  and  accuracy.  He  assigns  P  to  the  sixth,  Q  to 
the  fifth  century.  Both  are  written  in  two  columns,  the  uncials 
being  bold,  round  or  square,  those  of  Q  not  a  little  the  smaller. 
The  letters  in  P,  however,  are  sometimes  compressed  at  the  end 
of  a  line  (see  pp.  39,  155,  158).  The  capitals  in  P  are  large  and 
frequent,  and  both  have  the  sections  without  the  canons  of 
Eusebius  (see  p.  59).  The  table  of  titXo*  found  in  the  volume 
is  written  in  oblong  uncials  of  a  lower  date,  as  Knittel  thought, 
possibly  without  good  reason.  Itacisms,  what  are  termed  Alex- 
andrian forms,  and  the  usual  contractions  (IC,  XC,  KC,  0C, 


TC,  DHP,  DNA,  lAHM,  ANOC,  AAA,  M)  occur  in  both 
copies.  Breathings  also  are  seen  here  and  there  in  Q.  From 
Tischendorf's  beautiful  facsimiles  of  Codd.  PQ  we  observe  that 
while  delta  is  far  more  elaborate  in  P  than  in  Q,  the  precise 
contrary  is  the  case  with  pi.  Epsilon  and  sigma  in  P  have  strong 
points  at  all  the  extremities ;  nu  in  each  is  of  the  ancient  form 
exhibited  in  Codd.  KNR  {see  p.  36) ;  while  in  P  alpha  resembles 
in  shape  that  of  our  alphabet  in  Plate  il.  No.  5,  eta  that  in 
Plate  III.  No.  7.  As  regards  their  text  we  observe  that  in  the 
first  hundred  verses  of  St  Luke  which  are  contained  in  both 
copies,  wherein  P  is  cited  for  various  readings  216  times,  and  Q 
182  times,  P  stands  alone  14  times,  Q  not  once.  P  agrees  with 
other  manuscripts  against  AB  21  times,  Q  19  :  P  agrees  with  AB 
united  50  times,  Q  also  50 :  P  sides  with  B  against  A  29  times, 
Q  38 :  but  P  accords  with  A  against  B  in  102  places,  Q  in  75. 

R.  This  letter,  like  some  that  precede,  has  been  used  to 
represent  diflFerent  books  by  various  editors,  a  practice  the  in- 
convenience of  which  is  very  manifest.  (1)  R  of  Griesbach 
and  Scholz  is  a  fragment  of  two  4to  leaves  containing  John  i. 
38 — 50,  at  Tubingen  (published  by  Reuss,  1778),  which  from 
its  thick  vellum,  from  the  want  of  the  sections  and  Eusebian 
canons,  and  the  general  resemblance  of  its  uncials  to  those  of  late 
Service  Books,  Tischendorf  pronounces  to  be  an  Evangelistarium, 
and  puts  in  its  room  (2)  in  his  N.  T.  of  1849,  12  or  14  leaves  of 
a  palimpsest  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Naples  (Borbon.  II.  C.  15) 
of  the  eighth  century,  under  a  Typicum  (see   Suicer,  Thes, 

xvii.  34 — xviii.  16 ;  xviii.  34— xix.  11 ;  xix.  47 — xx.  17 ;  xx,  84 — xxi.  8 ;  xxii.  27 
—46 ;  xxiii  30—49;  John  xii.  3—20;  xiv.  3—22. 
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Eccles.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1335),  or  Ritual  of  the  Greek  Church,  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  These  are  fragments  from  the  first  three 
Evangelists,  in  ohlong  uncials,  leaning  to  the  right.  Tischendorf, 
by  chemical  applications,  was  able  in  1843  to  read  one  page,  in 
two  columns  of  25  lines  each  (Mark  xiv.  32 — 39),  and  saw  the 
sections  in  the  margin;  the  Eusebian  canons  he  thinks  have  been 
washed  out  {see  p.  59) :  but  in  1859  he  calls  this  fragment  W^, 
reserving  the  letter  R  for  (3)  Codex  Nitriensis,  Brit.  Museum, 
Additional  17211,  the  very  important  palimpsest  containing  on 
45  leaves  about  516  verses  of  St  Luke  in  25  fragments^  under 
the  black,  broad  Syriac  writing,  being  a  treatise  of  Severus  of 
Antioch  against  Grammaticus,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 
There  are  two  columns  of  about  25  lines  each  on  a  page ;  for 
their  boldness  and  simplicity  the  letters  may  be  referred  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century ;  we  have  given  a  facsimile  of  the 
manuscript  (which  cannot  be  read  in  parts  but  with  the  utmost 
difficulty*),  and  an  alphabet  collected  from  it  (Nos.  5,  17).  In 
size  and  shape  the  letters  are  much  like  those  of  Codd.  INP, 
only  that  they  are  somewhat  irregular  and  straggling:  the 
punctuation  is  eflFected  by  a  single  point  almost  level  with  the 
top  of  the  letters,  as  in  Cod.  N.  The  pseudo-Ammonian  sec- 
tions are  there  without  the  Eusebian  canons  {see  p.  59),  and  the 
first  two  leaves  are  devoted  to  the  titXo*  of  St  Luke.  This 
most  important  palimpsest  is  one  of  the  550  manuscripts 
brought  to  England  about  1847,  from  the  Syrian  convent  of 
S.  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  Nitrian  Desert,  70  miles  N.  W.  of 
Cairo.  When  examined  at  the  British  Museum  by  the  late 
Canon  Cureton,  then  one  of  the  Librarians,  he  discovered  in 
the  same  volume,  and  published  in  1851  (with  six  pages  in 
facsimile),  a  palimpsest  of  4000  lines  of  Homer  s  Iliad,  not  in 
the  same  hand  as  St  Luke,  but  quite  as  ancient.  The  frag- 
ments of  St  Luke  were  independently  transcribed,  with  most 
laudable  patience,  both  by  Tregelles  in  1854,  and  by  Tischen- 
dorf in  1855,  who  afterwards  re-examined  the  places  wherein  he 

1  Codex  B  contains  Luke  i.  1— IS;  i.  69— ii.  4;  16—27;  iv.  88— y.  5;  t.  35 
— vi.  8;  18—39;  vi.  49— vii.  22;  viii.  6—15;  viii.  25— ix.  1;  ix.  12—43;  x.  8— 
16;  xi.  5—27;  xu.  4—16;  40—52;  xiii  26— xiv.  1;  xiv.  12— xv.  1;  xv.  13— xvi. 
16;  xvii.  21— xviii.  10;  xvui.  22— xx.  20;  xx.  83—47;  xxi.  12— xxii.  15;  42—56; 
xxii.  71 — xxiii.  H ;  xxiii.  38 — 51.     A  second  hand  has  supplied  ch.  xy.  19 — 21. 

'  In  oar/acftmt2e  we  have  not  attempted  to  represent  the  extreme  faintness 
of  the  lines,  which  in  parts  are  only  jast  visible. 
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dififered  from  Tregelles  (e.g.  ch.  viiL  6 ;  xviii.  7,  10),  and  dis- 
covered by  the  aid  of  Dr  Wright  a  few  more  fragments  of 
ch.  vi — ^viii.  Tischendorf  published  an  edition  of  Cod.  R  in  his 
Monumenta  sacra  ineditay  Vol.  il.  with  a,  facsimile:  the  amended 
readings,  together  with  the  newly  discovered  variations  in  cb. 
vL  32 — 36,  37,  38^  are  inserted  in  the  eighth  edition  of  his 
Greek  Testament.  On  the  critical  character  of  the  readings 
of  this  precious  fragment  we  shall  make  some  comments  in 
Chapter  vii. 

S.  Codex  Vaticanus  354,  contains  the  four  Gospels  en- 
tire, and  is  the  earliest  dated  manuscript  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
,  ment  (p.  29).  This  is  a  folio  of  234  leaves,  written  in  large 
oblong  or  compressed  uncials:  the  Epistle  to  Carpianus  and 
Eusebian  canons  are  prefixed,  and  it  contains  many  later  cor- 
rections (e.g.  Luke  viii.  15),  and  marginal  notes  (e.g.  Matth. 
xxvii.  16,  17).  Luke  xxii.  43,  44;  John  v.  4;  vii.  53— viii.  11 
are  obelized.  At  the  end  we  read  iypd<f>€c  ij  rifiia  BiX/ro^  avrrj 
hut  ycipo^  ifiov  tAij(aij\  fiova')(pv  dfiapTOjikov  /xrjvl  fiapTlto  a  • 

^/lepa  €y  mpa  r',  h-ov^i  ^vv^  ivB.  f :  i.e.  A.D.  949.  "Codicem 
bis  diligenter  contulimus,"  says  Birch  :  but  collators  in  his  day 
(1781 — 3)  seldom  noticed  orthographical  forms  or  stated  where 
the  readings  agree  with  the  received  text,  so  that  a  more 
thorough  examination  was  still  required.  Tregelles  only  in- 
spected it,  but  Tischendorf,  when  at  Bome  in  1866,  carefully 
re-examined  it,  and  has  inserted  many  of  its  readings  in  his 
eighth  edition  and  its  supplementary  leaves.  He  states  that 
Birch  s/ammife  (consisting  of  the  obelized  John  v.  4)  is  coarsely 
executed,  while  Bianchini's  is  too  elegant;  he  made  another 
for  himselfl 

T.  Codex  Borgianus  L,  now  in  the  Propaganda  at  Rome 
{see  below.  Cod.  180  of  the  Gospels),  contains  13  or  more  4to 
leaves  of  SS.  Luke  and  John,  with  a  Thebaic  or  Sahidic  version 
at  their  side,  but  on  the  opposite  and  left  page.  Each  page 
consists  of  two  columns;  a  single  point  indicates  a  break  in 
the  sense,  but  there  are  no  other  divisions.  The  fragment 
contains  Luke  xxii.  20 — xxiii.  20;  John  vi.  28 — 67;  vii.  6 
— ^viii.  32  (177  verses,  since  Jo.  vii.  53 — viii.  11  are  wanting). 
The  portion  containing  St  John,  both  in  Greek  and  Egyptian, 
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was  carefully  edited  at  Rome  in  1789  by  A.  A.  Giorgi,  an 
Augustinian  Eremite  :  his  facsimile,  however  (ch.  vii.  35),  seems 
somewhat  rough,  though  Tischendorf  (who  has  inspected  the 
codex)  says  that  its  uncials  look  as  if  written  by  a  Copt,  from 
their  resemblance  to  Coptic  letters^ :  the  shapes  of  cdpha  and 
iota  are  specially  noticeable.  Birch  had  previously  collated  the 
Greek  text  Notwithstanding  the  occasional  presence  of  the 
rough  and  smooth  breathing  in  this  copy  (p.  45)*,  Giorgi  refers  it 
to  the  fourth  century,  Tischendorf  to  the  fifth.  The  Greek  frag- 
ment of  St  Luke  was  first  collated  by  Mr  Bradley  H.  Alford, 
and  inserted  by  his  brother,  Dean  Alford,  in  the  fourth  edition 
of  his  Greek  Testament,  Vol.  i.  (1859).  Dr  Tregelles  had 
drawn  Mr  Alford's  attention  to  it,  from  a  hint  thrown  out  by 
Zoega,  in  p.  184?  of  his  "Catalogus  codd.  Copt.  MSS.  qui  in 
Museo  Borgiano  Velitris  adservantur."     Romae  1810. 

T"  or  T^  is  used  by  Tischendorf  to  indicate  a  few  leaves  in 
Greek  and  Thebaic,  which  once  belonged  to  Woide,  and  were 
published  with  his  other  Thebaic  fragments  in  Ford's  Appendix 
to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  Oxon.  1799.  They  contain  Luke 
xii.  15— xiii.  32;  John  viii.  33 — 42  (85  verses).  From  the 
second  fragment  it  plainly  appears  (what  the  similarity  of  the 
facsimiles  had  suggested  to  Tregelles)  that  T  and  T*  are  parts 
of  the  same  manuscript,  for  the  page  of  T*  which  contains 
John  viii.  33  in  Greek  exhibits  on  its  reverse  the  Thebaic 
version  of  John  viii.  23—32,  of  which  T  aflFords  us  only  the 
Greek  text..  This  fact  was  first  noted  by  Tischendorf  (N.T. 
1859),  who  adds  that  the  Coptic  scribe  blundered  much  over 
the  Greek :  e.g.  fia^ovaa  Luke  xiii.  21 ;  so  Be/cac  for  Bexa  xai, 
ver.  16.  He  transcribed  T  and  T''^*  (as  well  as  T^  T«,  P*,  which 
we  proceed  to  describe),  for  publication  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  his  Monumenta  sacra  inedita  (1870). 

^  For  the  Coptic  style  of  the  letters  Tischendorf  compares  a  double  palimpsest 
leaf  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  1  Kin.  viii  58— -iz.  1,  which  he  assigns 
to  the  fifth  centuiy,  although  the  capital  letters  stand  out  a  little,  and  are 
slightly  larger  than  the  rest  (Monum.  sacr.  ined.  Vol.  n.  Proleg.  p.  xliv).  But 
both  Dr  Wright  and  Mr  E.  Maunde  Thompson  {§ee  p.  100),  from  their  great  expe> 
rience  in  this  style  of  writing,  have  come  to  suspect  that  it  is  usually  somewhat 
less  ancient  than  from  other  indications  might  be  supposed. 

>  Tischendorf  found  breathings  also  in  the  palimpsest  Numbers  (Monozxu 
sac.  ined.  ubi  mpra,  p.  zzv). 
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T**  at  St  Petersburg  much  resembles  the  preceding  in  the 
Coptic-like  style  of  writing,  but  is  not  earlier  than  the  sixth 
century.  It  contains  on  six  8vo  leaves  John  i.  25 — 42 ;  li.  9 — 
iv.  50,  spaces  left  in  the  text  answering  the  purpose  of  stops 
(see  p.  46).  T^  has  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  (see  p.  58,  note  2). 

T*  is  a  fragment  of  about  21  verses  between  Mattb.  xiv.  19 
and  XV.  8,  also  of  the  sixth  century,  and  at  St  Petersburg,  in 
the  collection  of  Bishop  Porphyry.  Its  text  in  the  29  places 
cited  by  Tischendorf  in  his  eighth  edition  accords  with  Cod.  K 
24  times,  with  Cod.  B  20  times,  with  Codd.  C  and  D  16  times 
each,  with  Cod.  33  nine  times.  Cod.  A  is  wanting  here.  Com- 
pared with  these  primary  authorities  severally,  it  agrees  with  K 
alone  once,  with  33  alone  twice,  with  MB  united  against  the 
rest,  4  times :  so  that  its  critical  character  is  very  decided. 

T*  is  a  fragment  of  a  Lectionary,  Greek  and  Sahidic,  of 
about  the  seventh  century,  found  by  Tischendorf  in  1866  among 
the  Borgian  manuscripts  at  Rome.  It  contains  Matth.  xvi. 
13—20;  Mark  i.  1—3:  xii.  35—37;  John  xix.  23—27;  xx. 
30 — 31:  21  verses  only.  This  fragment  and  the  next  have 
been  brought  into  this  place,  rather  than  inserted  in  the  list  of 
Evangelistaria,  because  they  both  contained  fragments  of  the 
Thebaic  version. 

T*  is  a  fragment  of  St  Matthew  at  Cambridge  (Univ.  Libr. 
Addit.  1875).  Dr  Hort  communicated  its  readings  to  Dr  C.  R. 
Gregory,  for  his  edition  of  Tischendorf 's  N.  T.  It  is  "  a  tiny 
morsel "  of  an  uncial  Lectionary  of  the  sixth  century,  containing 
only  Matth.  iii.  13 — 26,  the  parallel  column  of  the  Thebaic 
version  having  perished.  It  was  brought,  among  other  Coptic 
fragments,  from  Upper  Egypt  by  Mr  Greville  Chester. 

U.  Codex  Nanianus  L,  so  called  from  a  former  possessor, 
is  now  in  the  Library  of  St  Mark,  Venice  (L  vill).  It  con- 
tains the  four  Gospels  entire,  carefully  and  luxuriously  written 
in  two  columns  of  21  lines  each  on  the  4to  page,  scarcely  be- 
fore the  tenth  century,  although  the  "letters  are  in  general 
an  imitation  of  those  used  before  the  introduction  of  com- 
pressed uncials ;  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  age  when  full 
and  round  writing  was  customary  or  natural,  so  that  the  stiff- 
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ness  and  want  of  ease  is  manifest "  (Tregelles'  Home,  p.  202). 
Thus  while  the  small  o  in  1.  1  of  our  facsimile  (No.  22)  is  in 
the  oldest  style,  the  oblong  omicrons  creep  in  at  the  end  of 
lines  2  and  4.  Hunter  sent  some  extracts  from  this  copy  to 
Birch,  who  used  them  for  his  edition,  and  states  that  the  book 
contains   the  Eusebian  canons.      Accordingly  in  Mark  v.  18, 

B  (in  error  for  H)  stands  under  the  proper  section  firj  (48). 
Tischendorf  in  1843  and  Tregelles  in  1846  collated  Cod.  U, 
thoroughly  and  independently,  and  compared  their  work  at 
Leipsic  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  correction. 

V.  Codex  Mosquensis,  of  the  Holy  Synod,  is  known 
almost^  exclusively  from  Matthaei's  Greek  Testament :  he  states, 
no  doubt  most  truly,  that  he  collated  it  "bis  diligentissimfe," 
and  gives  a  facsimile  of  it,  assigning  it  to  the  eighth  century. 
Judging  from  Matthaei's  plate,  it  is  hard  to  say  why  others  have 
dated  it  in  the  ninth.  It  contained  in  1779,  when  first  col- 
lated, the  Four  Gospels  in  8vo  with  the  sections  and  Eusebian 
canons,  in  uncial  letters  down  to  John  vii.  39,  oi/tt©  yap  ijv, 
and  from  that  point  in  cursive  letters  of  the  13th  century, 
Mattb.  V.  44 — vi.  12;  ix.  18 — x.  1  being  lost:  when  recoUated 
but  four  years  later  Matth.  xxii.  44 — xxiii.  35;  John  xxL  10 — 
25  had  disappeared.  Matthaei  tells  us  that  the  manuscript  is 
written  stichometrically,  by  a  diligent  scribe :  its  resemblance 
to  Cod.  M  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  135).  The  cursive 
portion  is  Matthaei's  Y,  Scholz's  Evan.  250. 

W*.  Cod.  Reg.  Paris  314,  consists  of  but  two  leaves  at 
the  end  of  another  book,  containing  Luke  ix.  34 — 47;  x.  12 
— 22  (23  verses).  Its  date  is  about  the  eighth  century;  the 
uncial  letters  are  firmly  written,  delta  and  theta  being  of  the 
ordinary  oblong  shape  of  that  period.  Accents  and  breathings 
are  usually  put ;  all  the  stops  are  expressed  by  a  single  point, 
whose  position  makes  no  difference  in  its  power  (see  p.  46). 
This  copy  was  adapted  to  Church  use,  but  is  not  an  Evan- 
gelistarium,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  the  sections  and  Eusebian 

1  I  say  almost,  for  BengeVs  description  makes  it  plain  that  this  is  the  Moscow 
mannsoript  from  which  F.  G.  Gross  sent  him  the  extracts  that  Wetstein 
copied  and  nombered  Evan.  87.  Bengel,  however,  states  that  the  cursive  portion 
from  John  vii.  onwards  bears  the  date  of  6508  or  a.d.  1000.  Soholz  was  ifas 
first  to  notice  this  identity  {see  Evan.  250). 
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canons^,  and  rlrXot  twice  at  the  head  of  the  page.  This  frag- 
ment was  brought  to  light  by  Scholz,  and  published  by  Tischen- 
<lorf,  Mbnumenta  sacra  inedita,  1846.  He  considers  the  fragment 
at  Naples  he  had  formerly  numbered  R  (2)  as  another  portion 
of  the  same  copy,  and  therefore  indicates  it  in  his  7th  edition 
of  the  N.  T.  (1859)  as  W^  {see  p.  139). 

W®  is  assigned  by  Tischendorf  to  three  leaves  containing 
Mark  ii.  8—16;  Luke  i.  20—32;  64—79  (35  verses),  which 
have  been  washed  to  make  a  palimpsest,  and  the  writing  erased 
in  parts  by  a  knife.  There  are  also  some  traces  of  a  Latin 
version,  but  all  these  were  used  up  to  bind  other  books  in 
the  library  of  St  Gall.  They  are  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
have  appeared  in  Yol.  ill.  of  MonumerUa  sacra  inedita,  with  a 
facsimile,  whose  style  closely  resembles  that  of  Cod.  A,  and  its 
kindred  FG  of  St  Paul's  Epistles. 

W*  was  discovered  in  1862  by  Mr  H.  Bradshaw,  University 
Librarian  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College 
there,  its  slips  (about  27  in  number)  being  worked  into  the 
binding  of  a  volume  of  Gregory  Nazianzen :  they  are  now  care- 
fully arranged  on  glass  (B.  viii.  5),  They  comprise  portions  of 
four  leaves,  severally  containing  Mark  vii.  3 — 4  ;  6 — 8 ;  30 — 36; 
36— viii.  4;  4—10;  11—16;  ix.  2;  7—9,  in  uncial  letters  of 
the  ninth  century,  if  not  rather  earlier,  slightly  leaning  to  the 
right  The  sections  are  set  in  the  margin  without  the  Eusebian 
canons,  with  a  table  of  harmony  at  the  foot  of  each  page  of  24 
lines  {see  p.  58,  note  2).  The  tctXoc  are  in  red  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  pages,  their  corresponding  numerals  in  the  mar- 
gin. The  breathings  and  accents  are  often  very  faint :  lessons 
and  musical  notes,  crosses,  &c.  are  in  red,  and  sometimes  cover 
the  original  stops.  In  text  it  much  resembles  Codd.  MBDLA  : 
one  reading  (Mark  vii.  33)  appears  to  be  unique.  Scrivener 
bope^  to  publish  it  shortly  in  a  volume  of  fresh  collations  of 
manuscripts  and  editions. 

W*  is  a  fragment  containing  John  iv.  9 — 14,  found  by  Mr 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  College  Library, 
when  Tischendorf  was  at  Oxford  in  1865.     It  much  resembles 

^  KotwlthBtandiiig  the  Eusebian  canons  have  been  washed  out  of  W^,  a 
strong  oonfinnation  of  what  was  conjectured  above,  p.  59. 

S.  10 
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O  at  Moscow  (p.  137)>  and,  like  it,  had  a  commentary  annexed, 
to  which  there  are  numeral  references  set  before  each  yexise. 

W  is  a  palimpsest  fragment  of  St  Mark  (ch.  v.  16 — 40)  of 
about  the  ninth  centuiy,  underlying  Wake  37  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  (Acts  192,  Paul.  246),  discovered  and  described  by  the 
late  Mr  A.  A.  Vansittart  {Journal  of  Philology^  Vol.  II.  No.  4, 
p.  241,  note  1). 

X.  Codex  Monacensis,  in  the  TTniversity  Library  at  Mu- 
nich (No.  ^),  is  a  valuable  folio  manuscript  of  the  end  of  the 
ninth  or  early  in  the  tenth  century,  containing  the  Four  Gbspels 
(in  the  order  described  above,  p.  70),  with  serious  defects',  and 
a  commentary  (chiefly  from  Chrysostom)  surrounding  and  inter- 
spersed with  the  text  of  all  but  St  Mark,  in  early  cursive  letters, 
not  unlike  (in  Tischendorfs  judgment)  the  celebrated  Oxford 
Plato  dated  895  {see  p.  40).  The  very  elegant  uncials  of  Cod.  X 
"  are  small  and  upright ;  though  some  of  them  are  compressed, 
they  seem  as  if  they  were  partial  imitations  of  those  used  in 
very  early  copies"  (Tregelles*  Home,  p.  195).  Each  page  has 
two  columns  of  about  45  lines  each.  There  are  no  divisions  by 
K€<f>a\aui  or  sections,  nor  notes  to  serve  for  ecclesiastical  use ; 
the  ink  has  much  faded,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  manu- 
script is  bad.  From  a  memorandum  we  find  that  it  came 
from  Borne  to  Ingoldstadt,  as  a  present  from  Gerard  Yossius 
[1577 — 1649];  from  Ingoldstadt  it  was  taken  to  Landshut  in 
1803,  thence  to  Munich  in  1827.  When  it  was  at  Ingoldstadt 
Griesbach  obtained  some  extracts  from  it  through  Dobrowsky ; 
Scholz  first  collated  it,  but  in  his  usual  unhappy  way;  Tischendorf 
iu  1844,  Tregelles  in  1846.  Dean  Burgon  examined  it  in  1872, 
but  complains  that  our  facsimile  No.  38  gives  an  entirely  un- 
worthy notion  of  the  exquisite  precision  of  the  style  of  writing. 

Y.  Codex  Barberini  225  at  Bome  (in  the  Library  founded 
by  Cardinal  Barberini  in  the  17th  century)  contains  on  six  'large 

1  Codex  X  contains  Matth.  vi.  6, 10, 11 ;  vii.  l—ix.  20 ;  ix.  34— xi.  24 ;  xii  9— 
xvi.  28;  xvii.  14— xviu.  25;  xix.  22— xxi.  13;  28— xxu.  22;  xxiU.  27— xxiv. 
2 ;  23—36  ;  xxv.  1—30 ;  xxvi.  69— xxvii.  12 ;  Mark  vi.  47— Luke  i.  37 ;  ii. 
19— iii.  38;  iv.  21— x.  37;  xi.  1— xviii.  43;  xx.  46— John  ii.  22;  vii.  1— xuL  &; 
ziii.  20 — XY.  25 ;  xvi.  23— xxi.  25.  The  hiatus  in  John  iL  22 — yii.  1  is  supplied 
on  paper  in  a  hand  of  the  twelfth  century;  Mark  xiv.  61 — 64;  xiv.  72 — xv.  4; 
XY.  33 — ^xvi.  6  are  illegible  in  parts,  and  xvi.  6—8  have  perished.  Matih.  t.  45 
survives  only. in  the  commentary. 
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leaves  the  187  verses  John  xvi.  3 — xix.  41,  of  about  the  eighth 
century.  TLschendorf  obtained  access  to  it  in  1843  for  a  few 
hours,  after  some  di£Bculty  with  the  Prince  Barberini,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  his  first  instalment  of  Monumenta  sacra  inedita, 
1846.  Scholz  had  first  noticed,  and  loosely  collated  it.  A 
.  later  hand  has  coarsely  retraced  the  letters,  but  the  ancient 
writing  is  plain  and  good.  Accents  and  breathings  are  most 
often  neglected  or  pla^^d  wrongly:  tc^  Oi  t\  are  frequent  at  the 
end  of  lines.  For  punctuation  one,  two,  three  or  even  four 
points  are  employed,  the  power  of  the  single  point  varying  as 
in  Codd.  E  (see  p.  46)  0*  and  B  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
pseudo-Ammonian  sections  are  without  the  Eusebian  canons : 
and  such  forms  as  Xrjfiylrerai  xvi  14,  Xtj/iy^ea-de  ver.  24  occur. 
These  few  uncial  leaves  are  prefixed  to  a  cursive  copy  of  the 
Grospels  with  Theophylact's  commentary  (Evan.  392) :  the  text 
is  mixed,  and  lies  about  midway  between  that  of  Cod.  A  and 
CJod.  B. 

Z.  C!oDEX  DuBLiNENSis  RESCRIPTUS,  one  of  the  chief 
palimpsests  extant,  contains  290  verses  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel 
in  22  fragments\  It  is  of  a  small  4to  size,  originally  10^  inches 
by  8,  now  reduced  to  8^  inches  by  6,  once  containing  120  leaves 
arranged  in  quaternions,  of  which  the  first  that  remains  bears 
the  signature  13  (IF) :  14  sheets  or  double  leaves  and  4  single 
leaves  being  all  that  survive.  It  was  discovered  in  1787  by 
Dr  John  Barrett,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
under  some  cursive  writing  of  the  10th  century  or  later,  con- 
sisting of  Chrysostom  de  Sacerdotio,  extracts  from  Epiphanius, 
&c.  In  the  same  volume  are  portions  of  Isaiah  (eight  leaves) 
and  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  erased  uncial  letters,  the  latter 
not  so  ancient  as  the  fragment  of  St  Matthew.  All  the  32 
leaves  of  this  Gospel  that  remain  were  engraved  in  copper- 
plate/ommtfe*  at  the  expense  of  Trinity  College,  and  published 
by  Barrett  in  1801,  furnished  with  Prolegomena,  and  the  con« 
tents  of  esuch  facsimile  plate  in  modem  Greek  characters,  on 

1  Codex  Z  oontainB  Matth.  i.  17— ii.  6;  ii.  13—20;  iv.  4-13;  v.  45— vi.  15; 
vu.  16— TiiL  6;  x.  40— xi  18;  xii.  43— xiii  11;  57— xiy.  18;  xv.  13—23; 
xviL  9—17;  26— xvui.  6;  xix.  4—12;  21—28;  xx.  7— xxi.  8;  23—45;  xxii. 
16—25;  87— xxiil  8;  13—28;  xxiv.  15—26;  xxv.  1—11;  xxvi.  21—29;  62—71. 

'  Not  in  moveable  type,  as  a  critio  in  Che  Saturday  Revieto  (Aug.  20, 1881) 
■eems  to  aappose. 
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the  opposite  page.  The  facsiviiles  are  not  very  accurate,  and 
the  form  of  the  letters  is  stated  to  be  less  free  and  symmetrical 
than  in  the  original :  yet  from  these  plates  (for  the  want  of  a 
better  guide)  our  alphabet  (No.  6)  and  specimen  (No.  18)  have 
been  taken.  The  Greek  type  on  the  opposite  page  was  not 
very  well  revised,  and  a  comparison  with  the  copper-plate  will 
occasionally  convict  it  of  errors,  which  have  been  animadverted 
upon  more  severely  than  was  quite  nece^ry.  The  Prolegomena 
were  encumbered  with  a  discussion  of  our  Lord's  genealogies 
quite  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  the  tone  of  scholarship  is  not 
very  high ;  but  Barrett's  judgment  on  the  manuscript  is  correct 
in  the  main,  and  his  conclusion,  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  sixth 
century,  has  been  generally  received.  Tregelles  in  1854  was 
permitted  to  apply  a  chemical  mixture  to  the  vellum,  which 
was  already  miserably  discoloured,  apparently  from  the  purple 
dye:  he  was  thus  enabled  to  add  a  little  (about  200  letters) 
to  what  Barrett  had  read  long  since  \  but  he  found  that  in 
most  places  which  that  editor  had  left  blank,  the  vellum  had 
been  cut  away  or  lost:  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  better 
for  Barrett  to  have  stated,  in  each  particular  case,  why  he  had 
been  unable  to  give  the  text  of  the  passage.  A  far  better 
edition  of  the  manuscript,  including  the  fragment  of  Isaiah, 
and  a  newly  discovered  leaf  of  the  Latin  Codex  Palatiuus 
(e),  with  Prolegomena  and  two  plates  of  real  facsimiles,  was 
published  in  1880  by  T.  K  Abbott,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  He  has  read  400  letters 
hitherto  deemed  illegible,  and  is  inclined  to  assign  the  fifth 
century  as  the  date  of  the  Codex.  Codex  Z,  like  many  others, 
and  for  the  same  orthographical  reasons,  has  been  referred 
to  Alexandria  as  its  native  country.  It  is  written  with  a  single 
column  on  each  page  of  from  18  to  23  lines.  The  so-named 
Ammonian  sections  are  given,  but  not  the  Eusebian  canons: 
the  tItKoc  are  written  at  the  top  of  the  pages,  their  numbers 
being  set  in  the  margin.  The  writing  is  continuous,  the  single 
point  either  rarely  found  or  quite  washed  out  {see  p.  46) :  the 
abbreviations  are  very  few,  and  there  are  no  breathings  or 
accents.    Like  Cod.  B,  this  manuscript  indicates  citations  by  > 

^  Mr  E.  H.  HanMU  prints  in  red  these  additional  readings  thus  fresh  broaght 
to  light  in  the  Appendix  to  his  **  Texts  of  the  oldest  existing  manosoripts  of  the 
New  Testament,"  Oxford,  18C4. 
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in  the  margin  (p.  62  note),  and  it  represents  N  by  — ,  but  only 
at  the  en(l  of  a  word  and  line  (p.  48).  A  space,  proportionate 
to  the  occasion,  is  usually  left  when  there  is  a  break  in  the 
sense,  and  capitals  extend  into  the  margin  when  a  new  section 
begins.  The  letters  are  in  a  plain,  steady,  beautiful  hand: 
they  yield  in  elegance  to  none,  and  are  never  compressed  at 
the  end  of  a  line.  The  shape  of  alpha  (which  varies  a  good 
deal),  and  especially  that  of  mu,  is  very  peculiar :  phi  is 
inordinately  large:  delta  has  an  upper  curve  which  is  not 
usual:  the  same  curves  appear  also  in  zeta,  lambda  and  chi. 
The  characters  are  less  in  size  than  in  N,  about  equal  to 
those  in  R,  much  greater  than  in  AB.  In  regard  to  the  text, 
it  agrees  much  with  Codd.  NBD:  with  Cod.  A  it  has  only 
23  verses  in  common  :  yet  in  them  A  and  Z  vary  14  times.  Mr 
Abbott  adds  that  while  MBZ  stand  together  10  times  against 
other  uncials,  BZ  are  never  alone,  but  KZ  against  B  often.  It 
is  freer  than  either  of  them  from  transcriptural  erroi-s.  Codd. 
KBCZ  combine  less  often  than  MBDZ.  On  examining  Cod.  Z 
throughout  26  pages,  he  finds  it  alone  13  times,  differing  from 
M  30  times,  from  B  44  times,  from  Stephen's  text  95  times. 
Thus  it  approaches  nearer  to  K  than  to  B. 

r.  Codex  Tischendorfian.  IV.  was  brought  by  Tischen- 
dorf  from  an  "eastern  monastery"  (he  usually  describes  the 
locality  of  his  manuscripts  in  such  like  general  terms),  and  was 
bought  of  him  for  the  Bodleian  Library-  (Auct.  T.  Infra  II.  2) 
in  1855.  It  consists  of  158  .leaves  in  large  quarto,  with  one 
column  (of  24  not  very  straight  or  regular  lines)  on  a  page, 
in  uncials  of  the  ninth  century,  leaning  slightly  back  (see  p.  39, 
note),  but  otherwise  much  resembling  Cod.  K  in  style  (facsim. 
No.  35).  St  Luke's  Gospel  is  complete  ;  the  last  ten  leaves  are 
hurt  by  damp,  though  still  legible.  In  St  Mark  only  105  verses 
are  wanting  (iii.  35 — vi.  20);  about  531  verses  of  the  other  Gos- 
pels survive*.  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles  by  his  leave,  have 
independently  collated  this  copy,  of  which  Tischendorf  gives  a 
yacsimile  in  his  Anecdota  sacra  et  projana,  1855.  Some  of  its 
peculiar  readings  are  very  notable,  and  few  uncials  of  its  date 
deserve  that    more  careful  study,  which  it  has  hardly  yet 

1  These  are  Matth.  vL  16—29;  vii.  26--Tiii.  27;  xu.  IS—xiv.  15;  2X.  25  >- 
xxL  19 ;  zziL  25 — zxiii.  13 ;  John  -?i.  14 — ^viii.  8 ;  xv.  24— six.  6. 
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received.  In  1859  Tischendorf,  on  his  return  from  his  third 
Eastern  journey,  took  to  St  Petersburg  99  additional  leaves  of 
this  self-same  manuscript,  doubtless  procured  from  the  same 
place  as  he  had  obtained  the  Bodleian  portion  six  years  before 
(Notitia  Cod.  Sinait.  p.  53).  This  copy  of  the  Gospels,  though 
unfortunately  in  two  distant  libraries,  is  now  nearly  perfect*,  and 
at  the  end  of  St  John  s  Gospel,  in  the  more  recently  discovered 
portion,  we  find  an  inscription  which  seems  to  fix  the  date: 
eT€\€i(i)0rj  fj  SeXro^  avrrj  fiffvc  voefifipito  k^,  ivB.  rj,  rjfiepa  i,  6>/>a 
/3.  Tischendorf,  by  the  aid  of  Ant.  Pilgrami's  "  Calendarium 
chronicum  medii  potissimum  aevi  monumentis  accommodatum," 
Vienn.  1781,  pp.  vii,  11,  105,  states  that  the  only  year  between 
A.D.  800  and  950,  on  which  the  Indiction  was  8,  and  Nov.  27 
fell  on  a  Thursday,  was  844.  In  the  Oxford  sheets  we  find 
tables  of  tce^oKaia  before  the  Gospels  of  SS.  Matthew  and  Luke ; 
the  rlrXoi  at  the  heading  of  the  pages ;  their  numbers  rvbro 
neatly  set  in  the  margin;  capitals  in  red  at  the  commencement 
of  these  chapters ;  the  sections  and  Eusebian  canons  in  their 
usual  places,  and  some  liturgical  directions.  Over  the  original 
breathings  and  accents  some  late  scrawler  has  in  many  places 
put  others,  in  a  very  careless  fashion. 

A.  CJoDEX  Sangallensis,  was  first  inspected  by  Gerbert 
(1773),  named  by  Scholz  (N.  T.  1830),  and  made  fully  known 
to  us  by  the  admirable  edition  in  lithographed  facsimile  of 
every  page,  by  H.  Ch.  M.  Rettig  [1799—1836],  published  at 
Zurich,  1836',  with  copious  and  satisfactory  Prolegomena.  It 
is  preserved  and  was  probably  transcribed  a  thousand  years 
since  in  the  great  monastery  of  St  Gall  in  the  N.E.  of  Switzer- 
land. It  is  rudely  written  on  197  leaves  of  coarse  vellum  4to, 
10  inches  by  8}  in  size,  with  from  20  to  26  (usually  21)  lines 
on  each  page,  in  a  very  peculiar  hand,  with  an  interlinear  Latia 
version,  and  contains  the  four  Gospels  complete  except  Johu 
xix.  17 — 35.    Before  St  Matthew's  Gospel  are  placed  Prologues, 

^  In  the  St  Petersborg  portion  are  all  the  rest  of  St  John,  and  Matth.  i.  1— r. 
81;  ix.  6-zii.  18;  xi7.  15— xx.  25;  xxiii.  18— xxyiii.  SO;  or  aU  8t  Hattikew 
except  115  verses. 

*  The  edition  was  posthnmons,  and  has  prefixed  to  it  a  tonohing  *'Lile  *'  of 
two  pages  in  length,  by  his  brother  and  pupil,  dwelling  especially  on  Bettig*8 
happy  change  in  his  later  days  from  rationalism  to  a  higher  and  spiritnal  life. 
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Latin  verses,  the  Eusebian  canons  in  Koman  letters,  tables  of 
the  K€(f>dXaia  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  &c.  Rettig  thinks  he 
has  traced  several  different  scribes  and  inks  employed  on  it, 
which  might  happen  easily  enoujgh  in  the  Scriptorium  of  a 
monastery ;  but,  if  so,  their  style  of  writing  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  and  they  doubtless  copied  from  the  same  archetype, 
about  the  same  time.  He  has  produced  more  convincing  argu- 
ments to  shew  that  Cod.  A  is  part  of  the  same  book  as  the 
Codex  Boemerianus,  G  of  St  Paul's  Epistles.  Not  only  do 
they  exactly  resemble  each  other  in  their  whole  arrangement 
and  appearance,  but  marginal  notes  by  the  first  hand  are  found 
in  each,  of  precisely  the  same  character.  Thus  the  predestii^- 
rian  doctrines  of  the  heretic  Godeschalk  [d.  866]  are  pointed 
out  for  refutation  at  the  hard  texts,  Luke  xiii.  24 ;  John  xii.  40 
in  A,  and  six  times  in  G^  St  Mark's  Gospel  is  stated  to 
represent  a  text  different  from  that  of  the  other  Evangelists, 
and  the  Latin  version  (which  is  clearly  primd  manu)  seems 
a  mixture  of  the  Vulgate  with  the  older  Italic,  so  altered  and 
accommodated  to  the  Greek  as  to  be  of  little  critical  value. 
The  penmen  seem  to  have  known  but  little  Greek,  and  to 
have  copied  from  a  manuscript  written  continuously,  for  the 
divisions  between  the  words  are  sometimes  absurdly  wrong. 
There  are  scarcely  any  breathings  or  accents,  except  about  the 
opening  of  St  Mark,  and  once  an  aspirate  to  €7rra ;  what  we  do 
find  are  often  falsely  given ;  and  a  dot  is  set  in  most  places 
regularly  at  the  end  of  every  Greek  word.  The  letters  have 
but  little  tendency  to  the  oblong  shape,  but  delta  and  theta  are 
decidedly  of  the  latest  uncial  type.  Here,  as  in  Paul  Cod.  G, 
the  mark  >»  is  much  used  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  {see  p.  49). 

1  viz.  Bom.  iii.  5;  1  Cor.  ii.  8;  1  Tim.  ii.  4;  iy.  10;  vi.  4;  2  Tim.  ii.  15. 
Equally  strong  are  the  notices  of  Aganon,  who  is  cited  8  times  in  A,  about 
16  in  G.  This  personage  was  Bishop  of  Chartzes,  and  a  severe  disciplinarian, 
who  died  a.]>.  941;  a  iiaet  which  does  not  hinder  our  assigning  God.  A  to  the 
ninth  century,  as  Bettig  states  that  all  notices  of  him  are  by  a  later  hand.  There 
IB  the  less  need  of  multiplying  proofs  of  this  kind,  as  Tregelles  has  observed  a 
eirenmstance  which  demonstrates  to  a  certainty  the  identity  of  Codd.  A  and  G. 
When  he  was  at  Dresden  he  found  in  Cod.  G  twelve  leaves  of  later  writing  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  hand  as  several  that  are  lithographed  by  Bettig,  because  they  were 
mUtuBhed,  to  God.  A.  "Thus,"  he  says,  '*  these  MSS.  once  formed  ons  book ;  and 
when  separated,  some  of  the  superfluous  leaves  with  additional  writing  attached 
to  ihe  lonner  part,  and  some  to  the  latter"  (Tregelles*  Home's  Introd.  YoL  iv. 
p.  197). 
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The  text  from  which  A  was  copied  seems  to  have  been  arranged 
in  (rrij(pCf  for  almost  every  line  has  at  least  one  Greek  capital 
letter,  grotesquely  ornamental  in  colours*.  We  transcribe 
three  lines,  taken  almost  at  random,  from  pp.  80 — 1  (Matth.  xx. 
13 — 15),  in  order  to  explain  our  meaning : 

dixit        uni  eor         amioe      non     ijasto    tibi      nne 

ecirev  *  fiovaBc '  avrtov  *  Craipe  *  ov/e '  aSiKCD  *  ae  '  Oi;;^^ 

ex  denario        convenisti         mecu    tolle  tuQ     et        vade 

hr)vapiov  avpetfxDfnfaaa '  fioi '  Apov  '  to  '  aov  xac  xnraye 

Yolo    ante    huio        novissimo         dare    sicut    et     tibi    antfi  non    li 
BeXo)  Se  Toirrfti  to)  €o-jfaT(»  Sowai  wa  Kai  *  aoi, '  H  '  ovk  ef 

It  will  be  observed  that,  while  in  Cod.  A  a  line  begins  at  any 
place,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  word ;  if  the  capital  letters  le 
assumed  to  commence  the  lines,  the  text  divides  itself  into 
regular  arLxoi'  See  above,  pp.  50 — 52.  Here  are  also  the 
TtrXo*,  the  sections  and  canons.  The  letters  N  and  IT,  Z  and  3, 
T  and  0,  P  and  the  Latin  R  are  perpetually  confounded.  As  in 
the  kindred  Codd.  Augiensis  and  Boernerianus  the  Latin  f  is 
much  like  r.  Tregelles  has  noted  ^  ascript  in  Cod.  A,  but  this 
is  rare.  There  is  no  question  that  this  document  was  written 
by  Latin  (most  probably  by  Irish)  monks,  in  the  West  of 
Europe,  during  the  ninth  century.    See  below,  Paul.  Cod.  G. 

e*.  Codex  Tischendorfian.  I.  was  brought  from  the  East 
by  Tischendorf  in  1845,  published  by  him  in  his  Monumenta 
sacra  inedita,  1846,  with  a  few  supplements  in  Vol.  II.  of  his 
new  collection  (1857),  and  deposited  in  the  University  Library 
at  Leipsic.  It  consists  of  but  four  leaves  (all  imperfect)  4to,  of 
very  thin  vellum,  almost  too  brittle  to  be  touched,  so  that  each 
leaf  is  kept  separately  in  glass.  It  contains  about  42  verses ; 
viz.  Matth.  xii.  17 — 19 ;  28 — 25 ;  xiii.  46 — 55  (in  mere  shreds) ; 
xiv.  8 — 29 ;  xv.  4 — 14,  with  the  greater  K€<f>d\aia  in  red ;  the 
sections  and  Eusebian  canons  stand  in  the  inner  margin.  A  few 
breathings  are  primd  manu,  and  many  accents  by  two  later  cor- 
rectors. The  stops  (which  are  rather  numerous)  resemble  those 
of  Cod.  Y  (p.  147),  only  that  four  points  are  not  found  in  Q*. 
Tischendorf  places  its  date  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century, 
assigning  Mount  Sinai  or  lower  Egypt  for  its  country.    The 

1  The  portion  of  this  mannscript  contained  in  Paol.  G.  was  divided  into  otCxm 
on  the  same  principle  by  Hog  (Introduction,  Vol.  i.  p.  283,  Wait's  transUtion). 
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uncials  (especially  60OC)  are  somewhat  oblong,  leaning  to  the 
right  {see  p.  39,  note),  but  the  writing  is  elegant  and  uniform ; 
delta  keeps  its  ancient  shape,  and  the  diameter  of  iheta  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  curve  [see  p.  35).  In  regard  to  the 
text,  it  much  resembles  MB,  and  stands  alone  with  them  in 
ch.  xiv.  12  [avTov). 

Seven  other  small  fragments,  all  among  the  manuscripts  of 
Bishop  Porphyry  at  St  Petersburg,  appear  in  full  in  TischendorTs 
ninth  volume  of  Monumenta  sacra  inedita  (1870).  They  are 
described  by  him  as  follows : 

©^  six  leaves  in  large  8vo  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century, 
torn  piecemeal  for  binding  and  hard  to  decipher,  contains  parts 
of  Matth.  xxii.,  xxiii.,  of  Mark  iv.,  v.  Dr  C.  R  Gregory  has 
extracted  from  Tischendorfs  manuscript  notes  additional  read- 
ings in  Mark  v.  14 — 23. 

©*^,  one  folio  leaf  of  the  sixth  century,  much  like  Cod.  N, 
contains  Matth.  xxi.  19 — 24.  Another  leaf  contains  John  xviii. 
29—35. 

B^,  half  a  leaf  ift  two  columns  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century,  with  accents  by  a  later  hand,  contains  Luke  xi.  37 — 
41;  42—45. 

©•,  containing  fragments  of  Matth.  xxvi.  2,  &c,;  &  of  Matth. 
XXVI.,  xxvii.,  Mark  i.,  ii. ;  ©*  of  John  vi.  13,  &c.  are  all  of 
about  the  sixth  centurv. 

0**,  consisting  of  three  leaves,  in  Greek  and  Arabic  of  the 
ninth  or  tenth  centuries,  contains  portions  of  Matth.  xiv.  and 

XXV. 

A  (1).  This  letter  was  applied  by  Tischendorf  in  his  N.  T. 
of  1849  to  two  torn  fragments  of  vellum,  which  he  found 
used  in  the  binding  of  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  monastery 
of  St  Catharine  on  Mount  Sinai.  They  contain  14  verses; 
viz.  Matth.  xx.  8 — 15 ;  Luke  i.  14 — 20  ;  but  since,  on  removing 
the  vellum  from  the  Arabic  book,  he  found  it  exhibit  a  portion 
of  St  Matthew  on  one  side  of  the  leaf,  of  St  Luke  on  the  other, 
he  rightly  concluded  that  the  fragment  belonged  to  an  Evange- 
listarium,  dating  from  about  the  ninth  century.     This  fragment 
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he  published  in  the  Annales  Yindobonenses,  1846,  bat  sub- 
stituted in  its  room  in  his  N.  T.  of  1859 

(2)  Codex  Tischendorfian.  III.,  whose  history,  so  far  as 
we  know  it,  exactly  resembles  that  of  Cod.  F,  and  like  it  is 
now  in  the  Bodleian  (Auct.  T.  Infra  1. 1).  It  contains  157  leaves, 
written  in  two  columns  of  23  lines  each,  in  small,  oblong, 
clumsy,  sloping  uncials  of  the  eighth  or  rather  of  the  ninth 
century  (see  p.  39  note,  a,nd  facsimile  No.  30).  It  has  the  Gos- 
pels of  St  Luke  and  St  John  complete,  with  the  subscription  to 
St  Mark,  each  Gospel  being  preceded  by  tables  of  fc€<l>d\aia^ 
with  the  tItXoi  at  the  heads  of  the  pages ;  the  numbers  of  the 
K€<f>d\aL<i,  of  the  sections,  and  of  the  Eusebian  canons  (these 
last  rubro)  being  set  in  the  margin.  There  are  also  scholia 
interspersed,  of  some  critical  value ;  a  portion  being  in  uncial 
characters.  This  copy  also  was  described  (with  b,  facsimile)  by 
Tischendorf,  Anecdota  sacra  et  prof  ana,  1855,  and  collated  by 
himself  and  Tregelles.  Its  text  is  said  to  vary  greatly  from  that 
common  in  the  later  uncials,  and  to  be  very  like  Scholz's  262 
(Paris  53).    For  c  a^criptum  see  p.  43,  note  1. 

Here  again  the  history  of  this  manuscript  curiously  coin- 
cides with  that  of  Cod.  T.  In  his  Notitia  Cod.  Sinaitici, 
p.  58,  Tischendorf  describes  an  early  cursive  copy  of  St  Mat- 
thew and  St  Mark  {the  subscription  to  the  latter  being  wanting)^ 
which  he  took  to  St  Petersburg  in  1859,  so  exactly  correspond- 
ing in  general  appearance  with  Cod.  A  (although  that  be  written 
in  uncial  characters),  as  well  as  in  the  style  and  character  of  the 
marginal  scholia,  which  are  often  in  small  uncials,  that  he 
pronounces  them  part  of  the  same  codex.  Very  possibly  he 
might  have  added  that  he  procured  the  two  from  the  same 
source:  at  any  rate  the  subscription  to  St  Matthew  at  St 
Petersburg  precisely  resembles  the  other  three  subscriptions  at 
Oxford,  and  those  in  Paris  53  (Scholz's  262)  S  with  which 
Tischendorf  had  previously  compared  Cod.  A  (N.  T.  Proleg.  p. 
CLXXVii,  7th  edition).  These  cursive  leaves  are  preceded  by 
Eusebius'  Epistle  to  Carpianus,  his  table  of  canons,  and  a  table 

^  The  BubBcription  to  St  Matthew  standa  in  both :  cvaTyeXior  Kara  fiareawm. 
rypoifni  koi  arre/SXi^^iy  €K  tup  [iic]   UpoaokvfMit  iraXiuwr  otmypa^W  rwr  er  ro» 

dyw  9p€i  awoKtifjutvw  €v  tfTixoit  /9^c3*  K€^,  TP€.    Veiy  fiimilAr  snhscriptionB 
oconr  in  Codd.  20,  215,  800,  876,  42S. 
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of  the  K€^>aKiua  of  St  Matthew.    The  rirKoL  in  uncials  head 
the  pages,  and  their  numhers  stand  in  the  margin. 

From  the  marginal  scholia  Tischendorf  cites  the  following 
notices  of  the  Jewish  Gospel,  or  that  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  certainly  have  their  value  as  helping  to  inform  us 
respecting  its  nature:  Matth.  iv.  5,  to  lovBaiKov  ov/c  €;^et  €i<;  rtfv 
ayiav  iroXiv  aW  €P  iKtffi.  xvi.  17,  ^apuova'  to  lovBatKov  vte 
uoavvov*  xviiL  22,  to  lovBaiKov  €^9  e^^i  fiera  to  iffBofiffKov- 
raKi^  iirra'  kclv  yap  ev  toi^  irpotfy^rcu^  fiera  to  ypiaOfivai 
auTov<;  ev  irvt  dyuo  evpiaKerto  (sic)  ev  airroi?  X0709  aixapTia^ : 
— an  addition  which  Jerome  [contra  Pelag,  ill.)  expressly  cites 
from  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes.  xxvi.  74,  to  lovSaiKov  fcac 
f)pvf)<TaT0  Kat  (Dfjuurev  Kai  KaTTjpaaaTo,  It  is  plain  that  this 
whole  matter  requires  careful  discussion,  but  at  present  it 
would  seem  that  the  first  half  of  Cod.  A  was  written  in  cursive, 
the  second  in  uncial  letters ;  if  not  by  the  same  person,  yet  on 
the  same  plan  and  at  the  same  place. 

H.  Codex  Zactnthius  is  a  palimpsest  in  the  Library  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London,  which,  under 
an  Evangelistarium  written  on  coarse  vellum  in  or  about  the 
13tb  century,  contains  large  portions  (342  verses)  of  St  Luke, 
down  to  ch.  xi.  33  \  in  full  well-formed  uncials,  but  surrounded 
by  and  often  interwoven  with  large  extracts  from  the  Fathers, 
in  a  hand  so  cramped  and,  as  regards  the  round  letters  (£GOC), 
so  oblong,  that  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  eighth  century, 
although  some  such  compressed  forms  occur  in  Cod.  F  of  the 
sixth  {see  p.  139).  The  general  absence  of  accents  and  breath- 
ings also  would  favour  an  earlier  date.  As  the  arrangement  of 
the  matter  makes  it  certain  that  the  commentary  is  contempora- 
neous, Cod.  B  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  known,  indeed  as 
the  only  uncial,  copy  furnished  with  a  catena  (a&ove,p.  64).  This 
volume,  which  once  belonged  to  "  II  Principe  Comuto,  Zante," 
and  is  marked  as  tAvrf/Jioavvov  aeficurfiaTo^  tov  'Imreo^  'Ain'oi- 
viav  Ko/ii7T09  1820,  was  presented  to  the  Bible  Society  in  1821 
by  Greneral  Macaulay,  who  brought  it  from  Zante.  Mr  KnoUeke, 

1  CocL  Z  oontains  Luke  i.  1—9;  19—23;  27,  28;  80-32;  86—66;  77— u.  19; 
21,  22;  83—39;  iii.6— 8;  11—20;  iv.  1,  2;  6— 20;*82— 43;  v.  17—86;  vL  21— 
▼ii  6;  11—37;  39—47;  viii.  4—21;  25—36;  48—60;  ix.  1—28;  82,  33;  36; 
41— X.  18;  21—40;  xi.  1,2;  3,  4;  24—80;  81;  82,  88. 
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one  of  the  Secretaries,  seems  first  to  have  noticed  the  older 
writing,  and  on  the  discovery  being  communicated  to  Tregelles 
in  1858  by  Dr  Paul  de  Lagarde  of  Berlin,  with  characteristic 
eagerness  that  critic  examined,  deciphered,  and  published  the 
Scripture  text,  together  with  the  Moscow  fragment  O  {see  p. 
137),  in  1861:  he  doubted  whether  the  small  Patristic  writing 
could  be  read  without  chemical  restoration.     Besides  the  usual 
tItXoc  above  the   text  and   other  notations  of  sections,  and 
numbers  running  up  from  1  to  100  which  refer  to  the  catena, 
this  copy  is  remarkable  for  possessing  also  the  division  into 
chapters,  hitherto  deemed  unique  in  Cod.  B  (p.  55).     To  this 
notation  is  commonly  prefixed  psi,  formed  like  a  cross,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  eighth   century   (above,  p.    38).     The  ancient 
volume  must  have  been  a  large  folio  (14  inches  by  11),  of  which 
86  leaves  and  three  half-leaves  survive:  of  course  very  hard  to 
read.     Of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  cited  by  name  Chrysostom, 
Origen,  and  Cyril  are  the  best  known,    Tregelles  justly  praises 
Cod.  S  for  "  the  goodness  of  its  text."   In  the  564?  places  where- 
in Tischendorf  cites  it  in  his  eighth  edition,  it  supports  Cod.  L 
in  full  three  cases  out  of  four,  and  those  the  most  characteristic. 
It  stands  alone  only  14  times,  and  with  Cod.  L  or  others  against 
the  five  great  uncials  only  30  times.     In  regard  to  these  five. 
Cod.  H  sides  plainly  with  Cod.  B  in  preference  to  Cod.  A,  fol- 
lowing B  alone  7  times,  BL  24  times,  but  M  13  times,  A 15  times, 
C  (which  is  often  defective)  5  times,  D  14  times,  with  none  of 
these  unsupported  except  with  M  once.     Their  combinations  in 
agreement  with  S  are  curious  and  complicated,  but  lead  to  the 
same  result.   This  copy  is  with  MB  6  times,  with  MBL  55;  with 
«BC  20,  but  with  NBD  as  many  as  54  times,  with  NBCD 
38  times ;  with  BCD  thrice,  with  BC  six  times,  with  BD  13. 
It  combines  with  MA  10  times,  with  AC  15,  with  AD  11,  with 
NAC  16,  with  ACD  12,  with  «AD  six,  with  NACD  twelve. 
Thus  Cod.  5  favours  B  against  A  226  times,  A  against  B  97. 
Combinations  of  its  readings  opposed  to  both  A  and  B  are  NC 
six,  MD  eight,  CD  two,  MCD  three.     In  the  other  passages  it 
favours  ABC  against  MD  eleven  times,  ABCD  against  K  eight 
times,  MABC  against  D  eighteen  times,  MABD  against  C,  or 
where  C  is  defective,  39  times,  and  is  expressly  cited  27  times 
as  standing  with  (itA.BCD  against  later  copies.   The  character  of 
the  variations  of  Cod.  H  from  the  Received  text  may  be  judged 
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of  by  the  estimate  made  by  some  scholar,  that  47  of  them  are 
transpositions  in  the  order  of  the  words,  201  are  substitutions 
of  one  word  for  another,  118  are  omissions,  while  the  additions 
do  not  exceed  24  (Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1862). 

n.  Codex  Petropolitanus  consists  of  350  vellum  leaves 
in  small  4to,  and  contains  the  Qospels  complete  except  Matth. 
iiL  12 — iv.  18;  xix.  12 — xx.  3 ;  John  viii.  6 — 39  ;  77  verses.  A 
century  since  it  belonged  to  Parodus,  a  noble  Qreek  of  Smyrna, 
and  its  last  possessor  was  persuaded  by  Tischendorf,  in  1859, 
to  present  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Tischendorf  states 
that  it  is  of  the  age  of  the  later  uncials  (meaning  the  9th 
century),  but  of  higher  critical  importance  than  most  of  them, 
and  much  like  Cod.  K  in  its  rarer  readings.  There  are  many 
marginal  and  other  corrections  by  a  later  hand,  and  John  v.  4 ; 
viii.  3 — 6  are  obelized.  In  the  table  of  K€<f>d\aia  before  St 
Mark,  there  is  a  gap  after  \r:  Mark  xvi.  18 — 20;  John  xxi. 
22 — 25  are  in  a  later  hand.     At  the  end  of  St  Mark,  the  last 

section  inserted  is  aXS  by  the  side  of  dvaara^  Bk  ver.  9,  with  rj 
under  it  for  the  Eusebian  canon  {see  below  Chapter  ix.).  Tisch- 
endorf first  used  its  readings  for  his  Synopsis  Evangelica 
1864,  then  for  the  eighth  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament  1865, 
&C.  They  are  not  of  a  very  striking  character,  since  this  manu- 
script in  the  great  majority  of  instances  sides  with  the  later 
uncials  (whether  supported  by  Cod.  A  or  not)  against  Codd. 
KBCD  united. 

2.  Cod.  Rossanensis,  like  Cod.  N  described  above  (p.  135), 
is  a  manuscript  written  on  thin  vellum  leaves  stained  purple, 
in  silver  letters,  the  first  three  lines  of  each  Gospel  being  in 
gold.  Like  Cod.  D  it  probably  dates  from  the  sixth  century,  if 
not  a  little  sooner,  and  is  the  earliest  known  copy  of  Scripture 
which  is  adorned  with  miniatures  in  watercolours,  seventeen  in 
number,  very  interesting  and  in  good  preservation.  The  illus- 
trated Dioscorides  at  Vienna  {see  p.  44)  bears  about  the  same 
date.  Attention  was  called  to  the  book  by  Cesare  Malpica  in 
1846,  but  it  was  not  seen  by  any  one  who  cared  to  use  it  before 
March  1879,  when  Oscar  von  Gebhart  of  Gbttingen  and  Adolf 
Hamack  of  Giessen,  in  their  search  for  codices  of  Hippolytus, 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  described 
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by  Cardinal  Sirlet  in. 1582,  found  it  in  the  Archbishop's  Library 

at  Bossano,  a  small  city  in  Calabria,  and  published  an  account 

of  it  in  1880  in  a  sumptuous  form,  far  more  satisfactory  to  the 

.artist  than  to  the  Biblical  critic.     Their  volume  is  illustrated 

by  two  facsimile  leaves,  of  one  of  which  a  reduction  may  be 

seen  in  our  Plate  xiv.  No.  48.    The  editors  have  not  given  us 

a  collation  of  the  whole  manuscript,  although  we  are  tantalised 

by  the  promise  of  one  they  made  on  the  spot.    The  page  we 

have  exhibited  gives  the  earliest  Greek  authority  for  the  doxo- 

logy  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matth.  vi.  13.    The  manuscript  is  in 

quarto,  13^  inches  high  by  10^  broad,  and  now  contains  only 

the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  on  188  leaves  of  two 

columns  each,  there  being  20  lines  in  each  column  of  very 

regular  writing,  and  from  9  to  12  letters  in  each  line.    It  ends 

abruptly  at  Mark  xiv.  14,  and  the  last  ten  leaves  have  suffered 

from  damp;  otherwise  the  writing  (especially  on  the  inner  or 

smooth  side  of  the  vellum)  is  in  good  preservation,  and  the 

colours  of  the  paintings  wonderfully  fresh.     The  binding  is  of 

strong  black  leather  binding,  about  200  years  old.    As  in  Cod. 

B,  the  sheets  are  ranged  in  quaternions,  the  signatures  in  silver 

by  the  original  scribe  standing  at  the  lower  border  of  each  quire 

on  the  right,  and  the  pages  being  marked  in  the  upper  border 

in  modem  black  ink.     In  Cod.  %  there  is  no  separation  between 

the  words,  it  has  no  breathings  or  accents.    Capital  letters  stand 

outside  the  columns,  being  about  twice  the  size  of  the  rest,  and 

the  smaller  letters  at  the  end  of  lines  are  not  compressed,  as  we 

find  them  even  in  Cod.  P  {see  pp.  139,  155).    The  letters  are 

round  and  square,  and,  as  was  abundantly  seen  above  (pp.  32 — 9), 

belong  to  the  older  type  of  writing.     The  punctuation  is  very 

simple :  the  full  stop  occurs  half  up  the  letter.    There  are  few 

erasures,  but  transcriptural  errors  are  mostly  corrected  in  silver 

letters  by  the  original  scriba   To  St  Matthew's  Gospel  is  prefixed 

Eusebius*  Epistle  to  Carpianus  and  his  Tables  of  Canons,  both 

imperfect;  also  lists  of  the  K€<f>a\aui  majora  and  rlrXoi  in  the 

upper  margins  of  the  several  leaves,  with  a  subscription  to  the  first 

Gospel  (6i/a77eX£oi/  xara  futrOaiov).  This  supplementary  matter 

is  written  somewhat  smaller,  but  (as  the  editors  judge)  by  the 

same  hand  as  the  text,  although  the  letters  are  somewhat  more 

recent  in  general  appearance,  and  i  ascriptum  occurs,  as  it  never 

does  in  the  body  of  the  manuscript:  t^  also  is  only  twice  abridged 
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in  the  text,  but  often  in  the  smaller  writing.  In  the  margin  of 
the  Qreek  text  the  Ammonian  sections  stand  in  minute  charac- 
ters over  the  numbers  of  the  Eusebian  canons.  The  editors 
afford  us  many  isolated  specimens  of  the  readings  of  Cod.  2, 
whence  we  infer  that  in  text  it  agrees  but  slightly  with  (t  or  B, 
but  rather  with  ACAII.  1.  33,  or  with  D  and  the  Latin  versions. 
With  the  cognate  purple  manuscript  Cod,  N  it  accords  so  won- 
derful ly,  that  although  one  of  them  cannot  have  been  copied 
directly  from  the  other,  they  must  have  been  drawn  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  same  source.  Strong  proofs  of  the  afiSnity 
between  N  and  S  are  Matth.  xix.  7  rifiiv  added  to  eVere/Xaro; 
zxi.  8  iK  (for  diro) ;  Mark  vi.  53  ixel  added  to  irpo<roi>{o  in  %)pfiia^ 
Offaav;  vii.  1  ol  prefixed  to  ikdovre^;  ibid.  29  6  la  added  to  elirev 
avTff;  viii.  3  iy\v0i]<rovTai,;  ibid.  13  KaToXiiratv  for  d^el?;  ibid,  18 
oihrto  voelre  for  xal  ov  fLVT^/iovevere;  ix.  3  \evKavai  o0tq>9;  x.  5 
iirerpe^of  for  eypay^ev;  xiv.  36  irXrjv  before  dW;  xv.  21  omit 
yraparfovra:  in  all  which  places  the  two  manuscripts  are  either 
virtually  or  entirely  alone.  We  find  here  the  usual  itacisms,  as  6« 
for  4,  ai  for  €,  17  for  ei  and  l,  ov  for  a>,  and  vice  versd;  even  o  for  <o, 
which  is  rarer  in  very  ancient  copies.  The  so-called  Alexandrian 
forms  rjiXdare^  iXOaro),  tSafi€v,  tSap  for  verbs«  rpi'^av  and  vvtcrav 
for  nouns,  iKaOepUrOtf,  \i]/i,fp'Ofiatf  BefcaTia-a-epe^,  reararepaKovraf 
it  has  in  common  with  all  copies  approaching  it^n  age. 


Manuscripts  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 

K.  Cod.  Sinaiticus  (described  pp.  87—93).  A.  Cod.  Alex- 
ANDRiNUS  (pp.  93—101).  B.  Cod.  Vaticanus  (pp.  101—117). 
C.  Cod.  Ephraebq  (pp.  117—120).  D.  Codex  Bezm  (pp.  120 
—126). 

K  Codex  Laudianus  35  is  one  of  the  most  precious  trea- 
Bures  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  It  is  a  Latin-Qreek 
copy,  with  two  columns  on  a  page,  the  Latin  version  holding  the 
post  of  honour  on  the  left,  and  is  written  in  very  short  arlxot, 
consisting  of  from  one  to  three  words  each  (p.  52),  the  Latin 
words  always  standing  opposite  to  the  corresponcfing  Greek. 
This  peculiar  arrangement  points  decisively  to  the  West  of 
Europe  as  its  country,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  Alex- 
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andrian  forms  has  led  some  to  refer  it  to  Egypt  The  very 
large,  bold,  thick,  rude  uncials,  without  break  in  the  words  and 
without  accents,  lead  us  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  as  its 
date.  The  Latin  is  not  of  Jerome's  or  the  Vulgate  version,  but 
is  made  to  correspond  closely  with  the  Greek,  even  in  its  inter- 
polations and  rarest  various  readings.  The  contrary  supposition 
that  the  Greek  portion  of  this  codex  Latinised,  or  had  been 
altered  to  coincide  with  the  Latin,  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  This  manuscript  contains  only  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (from  ch.  xxvL  29,  iravko^  to  ch.  xxviii.  26,  iropevOfjrt 
being  lost),  and  exhibits  a  remarkable  modification  of  the  text, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  in  Chapter  vii.  That  the  book  was 
once  in  Sardinia,  appears  from  an  edict  of  Flavins  Pancratius, 
CUV  0€m  OTTO  eirap'xwv  Bov^  aaphivia^,  appended  (as  also  is  the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  Latin,  and  some  other  foreign  matter)  in  a 
later  hand:  Imperial  governors  ruled  in  that  island  with  the 
title  of  dux  from  the  reign  of  Justinian  A.D.  534  to  A.D.  749. 
It  was  probably  among  the  Greek  volumes  brought  into 
England  by  the  fellow-countryman  of  St  Paul,  Theodore  of 
Tarsus*,  "  the  grand  old  man"  as  he  has  been  called  by  one  of 
kindred  spirit  to  his  own  (Dean  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  Vol  i.  p.  150),  who  came  to  England  as  Primate 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six  A.D.  668,  and  died  in  690.  At  all  events. 
Mill  (N.  T.  Proleg.  §  1022—6)  has  rendered  it  all  but  certain, 
that  the  Venerable  Bede  [d.  735]  had  this  very  codex  before 
him,  when  he  wrote  his  Expositio  Retractata  of  the  Acts',  and 
Woide  (Notitia  Cod.  Alex.  p.  156,  &a)  has  since  alleged  82 
additional  instances  (making  above  70  in  all)  of  agreement  be- 
tween them.  The  manuscript,  however,  must  have  been  complete 
when  Bede  used  it,  for  he  cites  in  the  Latin  ch,  xxvii.  5;  xxviiL 
2.  Tischendorf  (Proleg,  p.  xv)  adds  ch.  xxvii.  1,  7,  14, 15,  16, 
17:   but   these  last  instances  are  somewhat  uncertain.     This 

^  Dean  Gwynne  of  Baphoe  is  so  good  as  to  remind  me  that  among  the  other 
proper  names  enumerated  by  Wetstein  and  Semler  as  written  on  the  reveroe  of 
the  last  leaf  of  this  manuscript,  decoAopoc  stands  by  itself  in  a  hand  which  may 
be  as  old  as  the  seventh  century.  Common  as  the  name  is,  the  fact  is  inter- 
esting and  Buggesti^.  For  the  orthography  compare  icwXoria  Acts  xvi.  12  in 
Cod.  £. 

>  I  see  no  force  in  Tischendorf  s  objection,  that  if  Theodore  had  brought 
Cod.  E  to  England,  Bede  would  have  used  it  before  he  came  to  write  his  £x- 
positio  Retractata, 
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manuscript,  with  many  others,  was  presented  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  the  year  1636,  by  its  munificent  Chancellor,  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  Thomas  Heame,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  pub- 
lished a  full  edition  of  it  in  1715,  which  is  now  very  scarce,  and 
was  long  known  to  be  far  from  accurate.  Tischendorf  has  pub- 
lished a  new  edition,  from  two  separate  collations  made  by 
himself  in  1854  and  1865,  by  way  of  Appendix  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  his  Monvmenta  sacra  inedita,  1870.  Cod.  E  has  been 
stated  to  have  capital  letters  at  the  commencement  of  each  of 
the  Euthalian  sections,  but  as  the  capitals  occur  at  other  places 
where  the  sense  is  broken  but  slightly  (e.g.  ch.  xvii.  20),  this 
circumstance  does  not  prove  that  those  sections  were  known  to 
the  scribe.  It  is  in  size  9  inches  by  7^^,  and  consists  of  226 
leaves  of  23,  24,  25  or  26  lines  each;  about  15  leaves  are  lost: 
the  vellum  is  rather  coarse  in  quality,  and  the  ink  in  many 
places  very  faint.  There  seem  to  be  no  stops  nor  breathings, 
except  an  aspirate  over  initial  upsUon  (p  or  v,  sometimes  t;  or  v) 
almost  invariably.  The  shape  of  ad  is  more  complicated  than 
usual  (see  out  facsimile,  No.  25);  the  other  letters  (e.g.  delta 
or  psi)  are  such  as  were  common  in  the  sixth  or  early  in  the 
seventh  century.  There  are  also  many  changes  by  a  later  uncial 
hand.  Mr  Hansell  {Ancient  Teats,  Oxford  1864)  exhibits  one 
whole  page  in  zinco-photography. 

i*.    Cod.  Coislin.  L,  see  ahove,  p.  129. 

(}.  Tischendorf,  in  his  eighth  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  assigns 
this  letter  (formerly  appropriated  to  Cod.  L)  to  one  8vo.  leaf  of 
the  seventh  century,  now  at  St  Petersburg,  written  in  thick 
uncials  without  accents,  torn  from  the  wooden  cover  of  a  Syriac 
book,  and  containing  Acts  ii.  45^-iii.  8.  It  has  a  few  rare 
and  valuable  readings.  Dr  Hort  (Supplement  to  Tregelles,  p. 
1021)  cites  it  as  Q\ 

H.  Cod.  Mutinensis  [cxcvi.]  ii.  G.  3,  of  the  Acts,  in  the 
Ghrand  Ducal  Library  at  Modena,  is  an  uncial  copy  of  about  the 
ninth  century,  defective  in  Act  i.  1 — v.  28;  ix.  39 — x.  19;  xiii. 
36 — ^xiv.  3  (all  supplied  by  a  cursive  hand  [h],  scarcely  very 
recent),  and  in  xxvii.  4 — ^xxviii.  31  (supplied  in  uncials  of  about 
the  eleventh  century).  The  Epistles  are  in  cursive  letters  of 
the  twelfth  century,  indicated  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  by  h,  in 

a  11 
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the  Pauline  by  179.  Scholz  first  collated  it  loosely,  as  usual ; 
then  Tischendorf  in  1843,  Tregelles  in  1846,  afterwards  com- 
paring their  collations  for  mutual  correction. 

I.  Cod.  Petbopolit.  or  Tischkndorfun.  II.,  see  above, 
p.  131. 

K.  Cod.  MosqueNSIS,  S.  Synodi  No.  98,  is  Matthaei's  g, 
and  came  from  the  monastery  of  St  Dionysius  on  Mount  Athos. 
It  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles  entire,  but  not  the  Acts ;  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles  are  defective  only  in  Rom.  x.  18 — 1  Cor. 
vi.  13;  1  Cor.  viii.  7 — 11.  Matthaei  alone  has  collated  this 
document,  and  judging  from  his  faceimile  (Cath.  Epp.  1782) 
it  seems  to  belong  to  the  ninth  century.  This  copy  is  Scholz's 
Act.  102,  PauL  117.  It  is  not  so  thoroughly  known  but  that  it 
is  often  necessary  to  cite  its  readings  ex  silentio. 

L  (formerly  G).  CoD.  Biblioth.  Angelic-E  A.  2,  15,  be- 
longing to  the  Augustinian  monks  at  Rome,  formerly  ''Cardi- 
nalis  Passionei,"  contains  the  Acts  from  ch.  viii.  10,  imr  rov  Beov 
to  the  end,  the  Catholic  Epistles  complete,  and  the  Pauline  down 
to  Hebr.  xiii.  10,  ovk  lx^^^''^9  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  It  was  collated  in  part  by  Bian* 
chini  and  Birch,  in  full  by  Scholz  (1820,  J.  Paul)  and  by  F.  F. 
Fleck  (1833).  Tischendorf  in  1843,  Tregelles  in  1845,  collated 
it  independently,  and  subsequently  compared  their  papers,  as 
they  have  done  in  several  other  instances, 

M  of  Gregory  (Q**  of  Dr  Hort's  Supplement  to  Tregelles,  p. 
1021)  containing  fragments  of  Acts  xvi. — xviii.  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  was  published  by  Cozza  {Sacr.  Bill.  Vetust 
Frag.  Ill:  Rome  1877).  It  was  transferred  to  the  Vatican  (No. 
1670)  from  the  Greek  convent  of  Grotta  Ferrata  {see  p.  115). 

P.  Cod.  Porphtbianus,  is  a  palimpsest  containing  the  Acts, 
all  the  Epistles,  the  Apocalypse,  and  a  few  fragments  of  4  Mac- 
cabees, of  the  ninth  century,  found  by  Tischendorf  in  1863 
at  St  Petersburg  in  the  possession  of  the  Archimandrite  (now 
Bishop)  Porphyry,  who  allowed  him  to  take  it  to  Leipsic  to 
decipher.  He  has  published  it  at  length  in  his  Monumenta  sacra 
inedita,  Vol.  v.,  vi.,  whence  Tregelles  derived  its  readings  for  the 
Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,    In  the  latter  book  it  is 
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especially  useful,  and  generally  confirms  Codd.  AC,  though  it  is 
often  with  Cod.  M,  sometimes  against  all  the  rest.    It  has  the 

ap  and  re  of  Church  lessons  in  the  margin .  (see  p.  73),  and  is 
defective  (besides  a  few  words  or  letters  lost  here  and  there)  in 
Acts  i.  1 — ii.  13;  1  John  iii.  19 — ^v.  1;  Jude  4 — 15;  Rom.  ii.  15 
— iii.  5;  viiL  33 — ix.  11;  xi.  22 — ^xii.  1;  1  Cor.  vii.  16,  17;  xii. 
23— xiii.  5;  xiv.  23—39;  Col.  iii.  16— iv.  8;  1  Thess.  iii.  5— iv. 
17;  Apoc.  xvL  13 — ^xvii.  1;  xx,  1 — 9;  xxiL  6 — 21.  Moreover 
James  ii.  12 — 21;  2  Pet.  i.  20 — ii.  5  are  barely  legible.  Mr 
Hammond  (OiUUnes  of  Texiual  Criticism)  has  taken  from 
Tischendorfs  fifth  volume  2k  h^bX,  facsimile  of  it  in  Acts  iv.  10 — 
15,  comprising  uncials  of  the  latest  form,  leaning  to  the  right, 
lying  under  cursive  writing  (Heb.  viL  17 — 25),  some  four  centuries 
more  recent  Dr  Hort  {Supplement  to  TregeUes^  p.  xxx)  states 
that  in  the  Acts  the  text  of  Cod.  P  is  almost  exclusively  of  a 
very  late  type,  but  that  it  contains  a  much  larger  though  varying 
proportion  of  various  readings  elsewhere,  except  in  1  Peter.  The 
upper  or  later  writing  in  this  manuscript  is,  for  once,  available 
for  critical  purposes,  since  it  consists  of  fragments  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Euthalius  {see  p.  61),  and  is  cited  by  Tischendorf 
under  the  notation  of  EuthaL"^ '• 


Manuscripts  of  the  Pauline  Epistles, 

a.  Codex  Sinaiticus  (described  pp.  87 — 93).  A.  Cod. 
Alexandmnus  (pp.  93 — 101).  B.  Cod.  Vaticanus  (pp.  101 
—117).    C.    Cod.  Ephraemi  (pp.  117—120). 

D.  Cod.  Claromontanus,  No.  107  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  is  a  Greek-Latin  copy  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  in  existence.  Like  the  Cod. 
Ephraemi  in  the  same  Library  it  has  been  fortunate  in  such 
an  editor  as  Tischendorf,  who  published  it  in  1852  with  com- 
plete Prolegomena,  and  a  facsimile  traced  by  Tregelles.  Ours 
(No.  41)  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  an  open  leaf,  the  gift 
of  Dean  Borgon.  This  noble  volume  is  in  small  quarto,  written 
on  533  leaves  of  the  thinnest  and  finest  vellum :  indeed  its 
extraordinary  delicacy  has  caused  the  writing  at  the  back  of 

11—2 
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every  page  to  be  rather  too  visible  on  the  other  side.  The  words, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  written  continuously  (except  the 
Latin  titles  and  subscriptions),  but  in  a  stichometrical  form  {see 
p.  52) :  the  Greek,  as  in  Cod.  Bezse,  stands  on  the  left  or  first 
page  of  the  opened  book,  not  on  the  right,  as  in  the  Cod.  Lau- 
dianus.  Each  page  has  but  one  column  of  about  21  lines,  so 
that  in  this  copy,  as  in  the  Codex  Bezse,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
are  in  parallel  Unes,  but  on  separate  pages.  The  ink  is  dark 
and  clear,  and  otherwise  the  book  is  in  good  condition.  It 
contains  all  St  Paul's  Epistles  (the  Hebrews  after  Philemon), 
except  Rom.  i.  1 — 7;  27 — 30,  both  Greek  and  Latin:  Rom.  i. 
24 — 27  in  the  Latin  is  supplied  in  a  later  but  very  old  hand,  as 
also  is  1  Cor.  xiv.  13 — 22  in  the  Greek:  the  Latin  of  1  Cor. 
xiv.  8—18 ;  Hebr.  xiii.  21—23  is  lost.  The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews  has  been  erroneously  imputed  by  some  to  a  later  scribe, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  the  sacred  books 
and  in  the  number  of  their  a-rixoi  or  versus,  which  stand  im- 
mediately before  the  Hebrews  in  this  codez^:  but  the  same  list 
overlooks  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  has  never  been 
doubted  to  be  St  Paul's:  in  this  manuscript,  however,  the  Epi- 
stle to  the  Colossians  precedes  that  to  the  Philippians.  Our 
earliest  notice  of  it  is  derived  from  the  Preface  to  Beza's  3rd 
edition  of  the  N.  T.  (20  Feb.  1582):  he  there  describes  it  as  of 
equal  antiquity  with  his  copy  of  the  Gospels  (D),  and  states 
that  it  had  been  found  "  in  Claromontano  apud  Bellovacos  coe- 
nobio,"  at  Germont  near  Beauvais.  Although  Beza  sometimes 
through  inadvertence  calls  his  codex  of  the  Gospels  Claromon- 
tanus,  there  seems  no  reason  for  disputing  with  Wetstein  the 
correctness  of  his  account  {see  p.  122,  note  2),  though  it  throws 
no  light  on  the  manuscript's  early  history.  From  Beza  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Claude  Dupuy,  Councillor  of  Paris,  probably 
on  Beza's  death  [1605]:  thence  to  his  sons  Jacques  and  Pierre 
Dupuy :  before  the  death  of  Jacques  (who  was  the  King's  Li- 
brarian) in  1656,  it  had  been  bought  by  Louis  XIY.  for  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris.     In  1707,  John  Aymont,  an  apostate 

^  The  names  and  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  this  most 
oarious  and  venerable  list  stand  thus :  Matthew,  John,  Mark,  Luke,  Romans,  1, 
2  Corinth.,  Galat.,  E/es.,  1,  2  Tim.,  Tit.,  Colos.,  Filimon,  1,  2  Pet.,  James,  1,  2, 
8  John,  Jade,  Barnabas'  Ep.,  John's  Bevelation,  Act.  Apost.,  Pastor  [Hermas], 
Actns  Panl.,  Bevelatio  Petri.    See  p.  95. 
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priest,  stole  35  leaves;  one,  which  he  disposed  of  in  Holland, 
was  restored  in  1720  by  its  possessor  Stosch;  the  rest  were  sold 
to  that  great  collector,  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  but  sent  back 
in  1729  by  his  son,  who  had  learnt  their  shameful  story.  Beza 
made  some,  but  not  a  considerable,  use  of  this  document;  in 
Walton's  Folyglott  were  inserted  2245  readings  sent  by  the 
Dupuys  to  Ussher  (Mill,  N.T.  Proleg.  §  1284);  Wetstein  collated 
it  twice  in  early  life  (1715 — 6);  Tregelles  examined  it  in  1849, 
and  compared  his  results  with  the  then  unpublished  transcript 
of  Tidchendorf,  which  proved  on  its  appearance  (1852)  the  most 
difficult,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important,  of  his  critical 
works ;  so  hard  it  had  been  found  at  times  to  determine  satis- 
factorily the  original  readings  of  a  manuscript  which  had  been 
corrected  by  nine  different  hands,  ancient  and  modem.  The 
date  of  the  codex  is  doubtless  the  sixth  century,  in  the  middle 
or  towards  the  end  of  it.  The  Latin  letters,  especially  d,  are 
the  latest  in  form  {facsimile  No.  41, 1  Cor.  xiii.  5 — 8),  and  are 
much  like  those  in  the  Cod.  BezsB  (No.  42),  which  in  many 
points  Cod.  Qaromontanus  strongly  resembles.  We  have  no- 
ticed many  of  its  peculiarities  in  the  preceding  section  (pp.  32 
— 39),  and  need  not  here  repeat  them.  Delta  and  pi  look  more 
ancient  even  than  in  Cod.  A:  the  uncials  are  simple,  square, 
r^ular  and  beautiful,  of  about  the  size  of  those  in  Codd.  CD,  and 
lai^er  than  in  Cod.  B.  The  stichometry  forbids  our  assigning 
it  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  (p.  51), 
while  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  Latin  version 
tend  to  put  it  a  little  lower  stilL  The  apostrophus  is  frequent 
(p.  47),  but  there  are  few  stops  (p.  46)  or  abridgements;  no 
breathings  or  accents  are  primd  rnanu.  Initial  letters,  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  books  or  sections,  are  plain,  and  not  much 
larger  than  the  rest.  The  comparative  correctness  of  the  Greek 
text,  and  its  Alexandrian  forms,  have  caused  certain  critics  to 
refer  us  as  usual  to  Egypt  for  its  country :  the  Latin  text  is 
more  faulty,  and  shews  comparative  ignorance  of  the  language : 
yet  what  use  a  Latin  version  could  be  except  in  Africa  or 
western  Europe  it  were  hard  to  imagine.  This  Latin  is  more  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  Greek,  and  less  altered  from  it  than  in  Codd. 
Bezse  or  Laudian.,  wherein  it  has  little  critical  value:  that  of  Cod. 
Claromont  better  represents  the  African  type  of  the  Old  Latin. 
Of  the  corrections,  a  few  were  made  by  the  original  scribe  when 
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revisiDg  (see  p.  53) ;  a  hand  of  the  seventh  oentuiy  went  through 
the  whole  (D**);  two  others  follow ;  then  in  sharp  black  uncials 
of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  another  made  more  than  two 
thousand  critical  changes  in  the  text,  and  added  stops  and  all 
the  breathings  and  accents  (D***);  another  DJJ  (among  other 
changes)  added  to  the  Latin  subscriptions.  D^  supplied  Bom.  i. 
27—30  very  early;  I>,  a  later  hand,  1  Cor.  xiv.  13—22,  Tis- 
chendorf  distinguishes  several  others  besides  these. 

E.  Cod.  Sanqermanensis  is  another  Greek-Latin  manu- 
script, and  takes  its  name  from  the  Abbey  of  St  Germain  des 
Prez  near  Paris.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  Ab- 
bey (which  at  the  Revolution  had  been  turned  into  a  saltpetre 
manufactory)  was  burnt  down,  and  many  of  its  books  were  lost. 
In  1805  Matthaei  fo%ind  this  copy,  as  might  almost  have  been 
anticipated,  at  St  Petersburg,  where  it  is  now  deposited.  The 
volume  is  a  large  4to,  the- Latin  and  Greek  in  parallel  columns  on 
the  same  page,  the  Greek  standing  on  the  left;  its  uncials  are 
coarse,  large,  and  tUck,  not  unlike  those  in  Cod.  E  of  the  Acts,  but 
of  later  shape,  with  breathings  and  accents  primd  tnanu,  of  about 
the  tenth,  or  late  in  the  ninth,  century  \  It  was  used  for  the 
Oxford  New  Testament  of  1675:  Mill  obtained  some  extracts  from 
it,  and  noted  its  obvious  connection  with  Cod.  Claromontanus : 
Wetstein  thoroughly  collated  it;  and  not  only  he  but  Sabatier 
and  Griesbach  perceived  that  it  was,  at  least  in  the  Greek, 
nothing  better  than  a-  mere  transcript  of  Cod.  Claromontanus, 
made  by  some  ignorant  person  later  than  the  corrector  indicated 
hy  D$$.  Muralt's  endeavours  to  shake  this  conclusion  have  not 
satisfied  better  judges;  indeed  the  facts  are  too  numerous  aud 
too  plain  to  be  resisted.  Thus,  while  in  Bom.  iv.  25  Cod.  D 
reads  BiKaiaxrtv  (accentuated  hvKaioxnv  by  D***),  in  which  DJJ 
changes  v  into  1/971/,  the  writer  of  Cod.  E  adopts  BtKalcotnvijv  with 
its  monstrous  accent:  in  1  Cor.  xv.  5  Cod.  D  reads  fiera  ravra 
roiq  evSe/ca,  D***  elra  roif:  BdBcKa  (again  observe  the  accents), 
out  of  which  Cod.  E  makes  up  fiera  ravelra  rol^  BoievBeKa. 
In  Gal.  iv.  31  Cod.  D  has  Sto,  which  is  changed  by  D***  into 

^  Facaimiles  of  this  manasoript  are  given  by  Semler  in  his  edition  of  Wet- 
stein's  Prolegomena  (1764,  Kos.  8,  9).  Bianchini^s  estimate  of  its  age  (Evange- 
liariiim  Qoadruplex.  Tom.  n.  fol.  591.  2),  the  7th  century,  is  certainly  too 
liigh. 
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dpa:  Cod.  E  mixes  up  the  two  into  Biapao.  Compare  Tischen- 
doifs  notes  on  £ph.  ii.  19 ;  Hebr.  x.  17«  33,  and  Dr  Hort's 
longer  specimen,  Rom.  xv.  81 — 3  (Introd.  p.  254).  The  Latin 
version  also  is  borrowed  from  Cod.  D,  but  is  more  mixed,  and 
maybe  of  some  critical  use:  the  Greek  is  manifestly  worthless, 
and  should  long  since  have  been  removed  from  the  list  of  autho- 
rities. This  copy  is  defective,  Bom.  viii  21 — 33;  xL  15 — 25; 
1  Tim.  L  1 — vi.  15;  Hebr.  xii.  8 — ^xiii.  26. 

F*.    Cod.  Coislin.  I.  {see  p.  129). 

F.  Cod.  Augxensis  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (B.  xvii.  1),  is  another  Qreek-Latin  manuscript  on 
136  leaves  of  good  vellum  4to  (the  signatttares  "prowing  that  seven 
more  are  lost,  see  p.  27)>  9  inches  by  7^,  with  the  two  languages 
in  parallel  columns  of  2S  lines  on  each  page,  the  Greek  being 
always  inside,  the  Latin  next  the  edge  of  the  book.  It  is 
called  from  the  monastery  of  Augia  Dives  or  Major  (Beichenau, 
or  rich  meadow),  on  a  fertile  island  in  the  lower  part  of  Lake 
Constance,  to  which  it  long  appertained,  and  where  it  may 
even  have  been  written,  a  thousand  years  sinoe.  By  notices 
at  the  beginning  and  end  we  can  trace  it  through  the  hands 
of  G.  M.  Wepfer  of  Schaffhausen  and  of  L.  Ch.  Mieg,  who 
covered  many  of  its  pages  with  Latin  notes  wretchedly  scrawled, 
but  allowed  Wetstein  to  examine  it.  In  1718  Bentley  was 
induced  by  Wetstein  to  buy  it  at  Heidelberg  for  250  Dutch 
florins,  and  both  he  and  Wetstein  collated  the  Greek  portion, 
the  latter  carelessly,  but  Bentley  somewhat  more  fully  in  the 
margin  of  a  Greek  Testament  (Oxon.  1675)  still  preserved  in 
Trinity  College  (B.  xvii.  8).  Tischendorf  in  1842,  Tregelles  in 
1845,  re-examined  the  book  (which  had  been  placed  where  it 
now  is  on  the  death  of  Bentley's  nephew  in  1787),  and  drew 
attention  to  the  Latin  version:  in  1859  Scrivener  published 
an  edition  of  the  Codex  in  common  type,  with  Prolegomena 
and  a  photograph  of  one  page  (1  Tim.  iii.  14-^iv.  5).  The 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  are  defective  in  Bom.  L  1 — •iii.  19;  and  the 
Greek  only  in  1  Cor.  iii.  8 — 16;  vi.  7 — 14 ;  Col.  ii.  1—8 ;  Philem. 
21 — 25;  in  which  four  places  the  Latin  stands  in  its  owp 
column  with  no  Greek  over  against  it.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Greek  being  quite  lost,  the  Latin  occupies  both 
columns:  this  Epistle  alone  has  an  Argument,  almost  verbatim 
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the  same  as  we  read  in  the  great  Cod.  Amiatinus  of  the  Vulgate. 
At  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  and  on  the  same  page  (foL  139,  verso), 
commences  a  kind  of  Postscript  (having  little  connection  with 
the  sacred  text),  the  larger  portion  of  which  is  met  with  under 
the  title  of  **  Dicta  Abbatis  Pinophi/*  in  the  works  of  Babanus 
Mauru8>  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  died  in  a.  d.  856 ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  Cod.  Augiensis  has  been  referred  to  the 
ninth  century.  Palseographical  alignments  also  would  lead  us 
to  the  same  conclusion.  The  Latin  version  (a  modification  of 
the  Yulgate  in  its  purest  form,  though  somewhat  tampered  with 
in  parts  to  make  it  suit  the  Qreek  text)  is  written  in  the  cursive 
minuscule  character  common  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Greek  must  have  been  taken  firom  an  archetype  with  the  words 
continuously  written ;  for  not  only  are  they  miserably  ill  divided 
by  the  unlearned  German^  scribe,  but  his  design  (not  always 
acted  upon)  was  to  put  a  single  middle  point  at  the  end  of  each 
word.  The  Latin  is  exquisitely  written,  the  Greek  uncials  are 
neat,  but  evidently  the  work  of  an  unpractised  hand,  which 
soon  changes  &om  weariness.  The  shapes  of  eta,  theta,  pi,  and 
other  testing  letters  are  such  as  we  might  have  expected  from 
the  date;  some  others  have  an  older  look.  Contrary  to  the 
more  ancient  custom,  capitals,  small  but  numerous,  occur  in  the 
middle  of  the  lines  in  both  languages.  Of  the  ordinary  breath- 
ings* and  accents  there  are  no  traces.  Here  and  there  we  meet 
with  a  straight  line,  inclined  between  the  horizontal  and  the 
acute  accent,  placed  over  an  initial  vowel,  usually  when  it 
should  be  aspirated,  but  not  always  (e.g.  IBiOP  1  Cor.  vi.  18). 
Over  I  and  i;  double  or  single  points,  or  a  comma,  are  fre- 
quently placed,  especially  if  they  begin  a  syllable ;  and  occa- 
sionally a  large  comma  or  kind  of  circumflex  over  i,  ei,  and  some 
other  vowels  and  diphthongs.  The  arrangement  of  the  Greek 
forbids  punctuation  there;  in  the  Latin  we  find  the  single 
middle  point  as  a  colon  or  after  an  abridgement,  the  semi- 
colon (;)  sometimes,  the  note  of  interrogation  (?)  when  needed. 
Besides  the  universal  forms  of  abridgement  (see  p.  48),  k^  and  (^ 
are  frequent  in  the  Greek,  but  no  others :  in  the  Latin  the  ab- 
breviations are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  unusual :  Scrivener 

^  He  betrays  his  nationality  by  placing  **  waltet "  primA  manu  oyer  the  first 
e^u0'e(a^(,  1  Ck>r.  vii.  4. 

*  In  1  Tim.  iv.  2  the  Latin  h  is  inserted  $€€U$M  manu  before  wtok/mu 
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(Cod.  Augiensis  Proleg.  pp.  xxxi. — ^ii.)  has  drawn  up  a  full  list 
of  them.  This  copy  abounds  as  much  as  any  with  real  varia- 
tions from  the  common  text,  and  with  numberless  errors  of 
the  pen,  itacisms  of  vowels,  and  permutations  of  consonants. 
It  exhibits  many  corrections,  a  few  primd  manu,  some  unfor- 
tunately very  recent,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  in  a  hand 
almost  contemporary  with  the  manuscript,  which  has  also  in- 
serted over  the  Greek,  in  106  places,  Latin  renderings  differing 
from  those  in  the  parallel  column,  but  which  in  86  of  these  106 
instances  agree  with  the  Latin  of  the  sister  manuscript 

G,  Cod.  Boernerianus,  so  called  from  a  former  pos- 
sessor, but  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden.  In  the 
16th  century  it  belonged  to  Paul  Junius  of  Leyden :  it  was 
bought  dear  at  the  book-sale  of  Peter  Francius,  Professor  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1705,  by  C.  F.  Boemer,  a  Professor  at  Leipsic, 
who  lent  it  to  Kuster  to  enrich  his  edition  of  Mill  (1710),  and 
subsequently  to  Bentley.  The  latter  so  earnestly  wished  to 
purchase  it  as  a  companion  to  Cod.  F,  that  though  he  received 
it  in  1719,  it  could  not  be  recovered  from  him  for  five  years, 
during  which  he  was  constantly  offering  high  sums  for  it^: 
A  copy,  but  not  in  Bentle/s  hand,  had  been  already  made 
(Trin.  Coll.  B.  xvii.  2).  Cod.  G  was  published  in  full  by 
Matthaei  in  1791,  in  common  type,  with  two  facsimile  pages 
(1  Cor.  il  9 — iii.  3 ;  1  Tim.  i.  1 — 10),  and  his  edition  is  believed 
to  be  very  accurate;  Anger,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Bottiger 
and  others  who  have  examined  it  have  only  expressly  indicated 
three  errors*.  Kettig  has  abundantly  proved  that,  as  it  is 
exactly  of  the  same  size,  so  it  once  formed  part  of  the  same 
volume  with  Cod.  A  {see  p.  151  and  note) :  they  must  date 
towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  may  very  possibly 

1  Boemer's  son  tells  the  tale  80  years  afterwaids  with  amusing  qnerolousness 
in  his  CatalogOB  BibL  Boem.  Lii>8.  1754,  p.  6,  cited  by  Matthaei  Cod.  Boern. 
p.  zTiii.  Bat  there  most  haye  been  some  misunderstanding  on  both  sides,  for  it 
appears  £rom  a  manuscript  note  in  his  copy  of  the  Oxford  N.  T.  of  1675  (Trin. 
GoU.  B.  xrii.  8),  that  Bentley  considered  Cod.  G  his  own  property ;  since  after 
describing  Cod.  F  before  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  his  own,  and  as  com- 
mencing at  Bom.  iii.  19,  he  adds  "  Varin  leetiones  ex  altero  noatro  MSto,  ejns- 
dem  yeteria  exemplaris  apographo.'* 

3  yis.  fifias  for  v/iaf.  Bom.  xyi.  17;  furpovt  for  ftepoutt  Eph.  iy.  16;  tffKorurfit' 
rot  for  -Mcvoc,  iy.  18.  Add  to  these  orw/xa  for  tf^w/ta,  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  as  dted 
by  Bentl^  (Ellia,  Critioa  Sacra,  p.  86). 
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have  been  written  in  the  monastery  of  St  Gall  (where  A  still 
remains)  by  some  of  the  Irish  monks  who  flocked  to  those 
parts.  That  Cod.  G  has  been  in  such  hands  appears  from 
some  very  curious  Irish  lines  at  the  foot  of  one  of  Matthaei's 
plates  (fol.  23),  which^  after  having  long  perplexed  learned 
men,  have  at  length  been  translated  for  Dr  Reeves,  the  eminent 
Celtic  8cholar\  All  that  we  have  said  respecting  the  form  of 
Cod.  A  applies  to  this  portion  of  it:  the  Latin  version  (a 
specimen  of  the  Old  Latin,  but  as  in  Codd.  Bezsd  and  Laudi- 
anus  much  changed  to  suit  the  Greek)  is  cursive  and  inter- 
linear ;  the  Greek  uncials  coarse  and  peculiar ;  the  punctuation 
chiefly  a  stop  at  the  end  of  the  words,  which  have  no  breathings 
nor  accents.  Its  affinity  to  the  Cod.  Augiensis  has  no  parallel 
in  this  branch  of  literature.  Scrivener  has  noted  all  the  differ- 
ences between  them  at  the  fbot  of  each  page  in  his  edition  of 
Cod.  F :  they  amount  to  but  1982  places,  whereof  578  are  mere 
blunders  of  the  scribe,  967  changes  of  vowels  or  itacisms, 
166  interchanges  of  consonants,  71  grammatical  or  orthographi- 
cal forms ;  the  remaining  200  are  real  various  readings,  32  of 
them  relating  to  the  article.  While  in  Cod.  F  (whose  first  seven 
leaves  are  lost)  the  text  commences  at  Bom.  iii.  19,  ^'  Xeyet, 


^  By  John  0*Donovan,  Editor  of  Irish  Annals.  I  have  been  favonred  with 
oorreotions  by  the  late  Dr  Todd  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  recently  by  the 
Bev.  Bobert  King  of  Ballymena,  whose  yersion  I  haye  ventored  to  adopt. 


T6icht  do  rdim  [t^icht  do  rdim] 
Mdr  saido  beoic  torbai 
Inri  chondaigi  hifoss 
Manimbera  latt  ni  fog  bai 

M6r  b&is  m^r  baile 
M<Sr  ooll  ceille  mtfr  mire 
Olais  airchenn  teioht  ddeoaib 
Beith  f6  ^toil  maic  Maire. 


To  oome  to  Borne,  to  come  to  Bome, 
Much  of*  trouble,  little  of  profit, 
The  thing  thou  seekest  here. 
If  thou  bring  not  with  thee,  thou 
findest  not. 

Great  folly,  great  madness, 
Great  ruin  of  sense,  great  insanity, 
Since  thou  hast  set  out  for  death, 
That  thou  shouldest  be  in  disobedi- 
ence to  the  Son  of  Mary. 


The  second  stanza  intimates  that  as  the  pilgrimage  to  Bome  is  at  the  risk  of 
life,  it  is  folly  not  to  be  at  peace  with  Christ  before  we  set  out.  The  opening 
words  **  To  oome  to  Bome  "  imply  that  the  verses  were  written  there  by  some  disap- 
pointed pilgrim.  Since  the  handwriting  resembles  that  of  the  interlinear  Latin, 
Mr  King  suggests  that  both  may  have  been  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Bishop  Marous, 
or  of  his  nephew  Moengal  (Bettig,  Cod.  A,  Prolegomena,  p.  zx),  who  called  at 
St  Gall  on  their  return  from  Bome,  whence  Marcus  went  homewards,  leaving  his 
books  and  Moengal  behind  him. 
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this  portion  is  found  complete  in  Cod.  G,  except  Rom.  i.  1 — 5 ; 
ii  16 — 25.    All  the  other  lacunsa  of  Cod.  F  occur  also  in  Cod.  O, 

which  ends  at  Philem.  20  iv  XP^'  *here  is  no  Latin  version 
to  supply  these  gaps  in  Cod.  Q,  but  a  blank  space  is  always 
left,  sufficient  to  contain  what  is  missing.     At  the   end  of 

•d  kwltaimw  indplt  epWol* 

Philemon  G  writes  Ilpod-  'KaovScucfja-aa'^  apxerai,  en-ia-roXtf,  but 
neither  that  writing  nor  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  follows.  It 
seefns  tolerably  plain  that  one  of  these  manuscripts  was  not 
copied  immediately  from  the  other,  for  while  they  often  accord 
even  in  the  strangest  errors  of  the  pen  that  men  unskilled  in 
Greek  could  fall  into,  their  division  of  the  Greek  words,  though 
equally  false  and  absurd,  is  often  quite  different:  it  results 
therefore  that  they  are  independent  transcripts  of  the  same 
venerable  archetype  (probably  stichometrical  and  some  cen- 
turies older  than  themselves)  which  was  written  without  any 
division  between  the  words'.     From  the  form  of  the  letters 

^  Here  aov  standing  to  represent  au  shews  that  the  Greek  is  derived  from  the 
Latin,  not  vice  vend^ 

'  That  Ck>d.  G  cannot  have  been  taken  from  Ck>d.  F  appears  both  from  matters 
connected  with  their  respective  Latin  versions,  and  because  F  contains  no  trace 
of  the  vacant  lines  left  in  G  at  the  end  of  Bom.  xiv.  to  receive  ch.  xvi.  25 — 27. 
Bat  Dr  Hort  (Joomal  of  Philology,  VoL  iii.  No.  6,  pp.  67,  68  note)  has  come  to 
think  that  F  is  a  mere  transcript  of  G»  the  scribe  of  the  former  being  by  far  the 
more  ignorant  of  the  two.  He  meets  oar  argument  to  the  contrary  stated  above  in 
the  text,  by  alleging  that  in  respect  to  the  division  of  words  F  is  free  from  no 
outrageous  portent  found  in  G,  while  it  has  to  answer  for  many  of  its  own. 
But  (to  take  our  examples  from  one  open  leaf)  if  the  writer  of  F  were  so  help- 
lessly ignorant  as  Dr  Hort  represents,  how  could  he  have  set  right  G's  error 
in  1  Tim.  iv.  7,  reading  km  *  ypcuaBtis  for  G*s  koi  atYpaoy^ts?  Again,  if  F  had 
before  him  an  undivided  manuscript,  one  can  easily  account  for  such  monsters 
as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  2  kcu  '  Kavnj  piaa  fuytav*  F  (photographed  page)^  but  no  one 
could  possibly  have  so  written  with  G's  KeKavrrfpiofffAcvw  before  him.  That 
the  two  copies  were  compared  together  in  after  times  seems  evident  from  the 
fact  stated  in  p.  169,  that  Latin  renderings  from  G  stand  in  86  places  above 
the  Greek  of  F.  It  was  at  the  same  time  perhaps  that  some  ill-divided  words 
in  F  were  corrected  by  means  of  a  loop  f^om  the  Greek  of  G:  e.g.  2  Cor.  i.  8, 
oucripiMov  G,  OCX  l^rip/iw  F;  ii.  14,  BptofiPivom  G,  Opioft  ^^etwri  F;  iv.  9,  w/caraXi/A- 
Totvoficmn  G,  cy*  KaraXi/Airaw  ^vofieyoi  F  ;  ver.  15,  xXewaffoffa  G,  r\€OPajffaffa  F. 
*<Mr  Hort's  view,  that  F  was  copied  directly  from  G"  (writes  Bishop  Lightfoot 
very  gently,  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  ni.  No.  6,  p.  210,  note),  "  deserves  con- 
sideration, and  may  prove  true,  though  his  arguments  do  not  seem  quite  con- 
clusive." Lightfoot  elsewhere  pronounces  that "  the  divergent  phenomena  of  the 
two  Latin  texts"  seem  unfavourable  to  Dr  Hort's  hypothesis  (Ep.  to  Coloss.  p. 
855,  note  2).  But  the  latter  still  adheres  to  it  with  characteristic  firmness :  "we 
believe  F  to  be  as  certainly  in  its  Greek  text  a  transcript  of  G  [as  E  is  of  D] ;  if 
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and  other  circumstances  Cod.  F  may  be  deemed  somewhat  but 
not  much  the  older ;  its  corrector  secu/ndd  manu  evidently  had 
both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  of  Cod.  G  before  him,  and 
Rabanus,  in  whose  works  the  Dicta  Pinophi  are  preserved 
(p.  168),  was  the  great  antagonist  of  Godeschalk,  on  whom  the 
annotator  of  Codd.  AG  bears  so  hard.  Cod.  G  is  in  4to,  of  99 
leaves,  with  21  lines  in  each.  The  line  indicating  breathing 
(if  such  be  its  use,  see  p.  168)  and  the  mark  >  employed  to  fill 
up  spaces  (p.  49),  are  more  frequent  in  it  than  in  F. 

H.  Cod.  Coislin.  202  is  a  very  precious  fragment  of  14 
leaves,  12  of  which  are  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  two 
having  found  their  way  to  St  Petersburg  after  the  hasty  re- 
moval of  the  manuscripts  from  the  Abbey  of  St  Germain  des 
Prez,  when  Cod.  E  disappeared  {above,  p.  166).  The  leaves  at 
Paris  contain  1  Cor.  x.  22—29;  xL  9—16;  1  Tim.  iii.  7—13; 
Tit.  L  1—3;  15— ii.  5;  iii  13—15;  Hebr.  ii.  11—16;  iii 
13—18;  iv.  12—15;  those  at  St  Petersburg  Gal.  i  4—10; 
ii.  9 — 14;  in  all  56  verses.  They  are  in  4to,  with  large  square 
uncials  of  about  16  lines  on  a  page,  and  date  from  the  sixth 
century.  Breathings  and  accents  are  added  by  a  later  hand, 
which  retouched  this  copy  {see  Silvestre,  Pal^gr.  Univ.  Nos. 
63,  64,  and  above,  p.  26).  These  leaves,  which  comprise  one  of 
our  best  authorities  for  stichometrical  writing  (p.  52),  were  used 
in  A.D.  1218  to  bind  another  book  on  Mount  Athos,  and  thence 
came  into  the  library  of  Coislin,  Bishop  of  Metz.  Montfaucon 
has  published  Cod.  H  in  his  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana,  but  Tisch- 
endorf,  who  transcribed  it,  projected  a  fuller  and  more  accurate 
edition.  He  observed  at  Paris  in  1865  an  additional  passage, 
2  Cor.  iv.  4 — 6  {Monvm.  bqjct.  ined.  Vol  IX.  p.  xiv.  n.),  and  cites 
Cod.  H  in  his  eighth  edition  on  1  Tim,  vi  19  ;  Hebr.  x.  1 — 6 ; 
34 — 38.  The  subscriptions,  which  appear  due  to  Euthalius  of 
Sulci  \  written  in  vermilion,  are  not  retouched,  and  consequently 
have  neither  breathings  nor  accents.  Besides  arguments  to  the 
Epistles,  we  copy  the  following  final  subscription  from  Tischendorf 
(N.  T.  1859,  p.  clxxxix.) :  typa'^a  teal  i^eOifirfv  Karci  hvva^iv 
creiyripiv*  roie  ri  rev^o?  TraiJXoi;  rov  aftrocrToKov  irpo^  hfypafifiov 

not,  it  is  an  inferior  copy  of  ^e  luune  immediate  exemplar"  (Introd.  p.  150). 
Yet  why  "  inferior  "  7 
^  See  p.  61,  note  1. 
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Kid  eutearakffjM'nTov  dvayvmciv*  roav  itaff  17/^09  aZ€K^&V  irap&v 
ancavTtov  roXfiTf^  avyyvcifivfv  cUrw,  €VXV  '^  virkp  ifimv*  rrjv 
awirepi^pcLv  KOfit^ofievo^'  dvre/SXi^drf  Si  i;  jSifiKo^'  irpo^  rd  iv 
Kouaapla  avTlrfpatf>ov  rrj^  l3i^Xio0tiferf^  rov  dyiov  irapAf>tKjov 
X^^P^  yeypa^Afiivov  avrov  {see  aiovef  p.  53).  From  this  subscrip- 
tion we  may  conclude  with  Dr  Field  (Proleg.  in  Hezapla 
Origenis,  p.  xcix)  that  the  noble  Library  at  Csesarea  was  still 
safe  in  the  sixth  century,  though  it  may  have  perished  A.D.  638, 
when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Saracens. 

I.  Cod.  Tischendorfun.  IL  at  St  Petersburg  (see  p.  123). 
Add  also  two  large  leaves  of  the  sixth  century,  elegantly 
written,  without  breathings  or  accents,  containing  1  Cor.  i. 
20 — ii.  12.  Described  by  Tischendorf,  NotiHa  Cod.  Sin.  Append, 
p.  50,  but  not  cited  in  his  eighth  edition  of  the  N.  T. 

K    Cod.  Mosqxtensis  (see  p.  162). 

L.    Cod.  Akgelicus  at  Borne  (see  p.  162.) 

VL  Codex  Ruber  is  peculiar  for  the  beautifully  bright  red 
colour  of  the  ink\  the  elegance  of  the  small  uncial  characters, 
and  the  excellency  and  critical  value  of  the  text.  Two  folio 
leaves  containing  Hebr.  i.  1 — iv.  3 ;  xii.  20 — xiiL  25,  once  be- 
longed to  Uffenbach,  then  to  J.  C.  Wolff,  who  bequeathed 
them  to  the  Public  Library  (Johanneum)  of  Hamburgh  {see 
Cod.  H  of  the  Gospels,  p.  130).  To  the  same  manuscript  per- 
tain fragments  of  two  leaves  used  in  binding  Cod.  Harleian. 
5613  in  the  British  Museum,  and  seen  at  once  by  Griesbach, 
who  first  collated  them  {Symbol  OriL  Yol.  li.  p.  162,  &a),  to  be 
portions  of  the  Hamburgh  fragment.  Each  page  in  both  con- 
tains two  columns,  of  45  lines  each  in  the  Hamburgh,  of  38 
in  the  London  leaves.  The  latter  comprise  1  Cor.  xv.  52 — 
2  Cor.  i.  15;  2  Cor.  x.  13 — xii.  5;  reckoning  both  fragments, 
196  verses  in  all.  Tischendorf  has  since  found  one  leaf  more. 
Henke  in  1800  edited  the  Hamburgh  portion,  Tregelles  col- 
lated it  twice,  and  Tischendorf  in  1855  published  the  text  of 
both  in  full  in  his  Anecdota  Sacra  et  Pro/ana.  The  letters  are 
a  little  unusual  in  form,  perhaps  about  the  tenth  century  in 
date ;    but  though  sometimes  joined  in  the  same  word,  can 

1  Scholz  describes  Codd.  196,  862,  866  of  the  Gospels  as  also  written  in  red 
ink.    See  too  Eyan.  264. 
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hardly  be  called  semicursive.  OuTjucsimile  (Plate  XII.  No.  34). 
is  from  the  London  fragment:  the  graceful,  though  peculiar, 
shapes  both  of  aipha  and  mu  (see  p.  36)  closely  resemble  those 
in  some  writing  of  about  the  same  age,  added  to  the  venera- 
ble Leyden  Octateuch,  on  a  page  published  in  facsimile  by 
Tischendorf  (Monum.  sacr.  ined.  Yol.  iil).  Accents  and  breath- 
ings are  given  pretty  correctly  and  constantly:  iota  ascript 
occurs  three  times  (2  Cor.  i.  1;  4;  Hebr.  xiii.  21)*;  only  ten 
ita^cisms  occur,  and  v  i^\KV(TTi,Khv  (as  it  is  called)  is  rare.  The 
usual  stop  is  the  single  point  in  its  three  positions^  with  a 
change  in  power,  as  in  Cod.  E  of  the  Gospels.  The  interroga- 
tive (;)  occurs  once  (Hebr.  iii.  17),  and  >  is  often  repeated  to 
fill  up  space  {see  p.  49),  or,  in  a  smaller  size,  to  mark  quota- 
tions {see  p.  62,  note).  After  the  name  of  each  of  the  Epistles 
(2  Cor.  and  Hebr.)  in  their  titles  we  read  e/credeca-a  m  ev  wivaKi^ 
which  Tischendorf  thus  explains ;  that  whereas  it  was  customary 
to  prefix  an  argument  to  each  epistle,  these  words,  originally 
employed  to  introduce  the  argument,  were  retained  even  when 
the  argument  was  oipitted.  Henke's  account  of  the  expression 
looks  a  little  less  forced,  that  this  manuscript  was  set  forth  to^ 
€v  wivaici,  that  is,  in  vermiHon,  after  the  pattern  of  Imperial 
letters  patent. 

N.  (0^  Hort).  Two  leaves  of  the  ninth  century  at  St 
Petersburg,  containing  Qal.  v.  14 — ^vi.  2 ;  Hebr.  v.  8 — vL  10. 

0.  (N®  Tisch.).  Fkagmenta  Mosquensia  used  as  early  as 
A.I).  975  in  binding  a  volume  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  now  at  Moscow 
(S.  Synodi  61).  Matthaei  describes  them  on  Hebr.  x.  1 :  they 
contain  only  the  12  verses  Hebr.  x.  1 — 3;  3 — 7;  32 — 34;  35 — 
38.  These  very  ancient  leaves  may  possibly  be  as  old  as  the 
sixth  century,  for  their  letters  resemble  in  shape  those  in  Cod. 
H  which  the  later  hand  has  so  coarsely  renewed;  but  they  are 
more  probably  a  little  later. 

^  Griesbach  (Symbol.  Critic.  Vol.  n.  p.  166)  says  that  in  the  Harleian  fragment 
**  lota  bis  tantum  aut  ter  snbsoribitar,  eemel  postscribitor,  plerumqne  omit- 
titar/'  overlooking  the  second  ascript.  Scrivener  repeats  this  statement  about  c 
subscript  (Cod.  Augiens.  Introd.  p.  Izzii.),  believing  he  had  verified  it :  but  Tisch* 
endorf  cannot  see  the  subscripts,  nor  can  Scrivener  on  again  consulting  Harl. 
5613  for  the  purpose.  TregeUes  too  says,  <*  I  have  not  seen  a  ni&scribed  iota  in 
any  uncial  document"  (Printed  Text,  p.  158,  note). 
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0*.  One  unpublished  double  leaf  brought  by  Tischendorf 
to  St  Petersburg  from  the  East,  of  the  sixth  century,  containing 
2  Cor.  i.  20— iL  12. 

0^  of  the  same  date,  at  Moscow,  contains  Eph,  iv,  1 — 18. 

P.    Ck)D.  PoRPHYRiANUS  (described  above,  p.  162). 

Q.  Tischendorf  also  discovered  in  1862  at  St  Petersburg 
five  or  six  leaves  of  St  Paul  written  on  papyrus,  so  that  our 
statement  in  p.  24  must  be  slightly  modified.  From  the  ex- 
treme brittleness  of  the  leaves  only  portions  can  be  read.  He 
cites  them  at  1  Cor.  vi.  13,  14;  vii.  3,  13,  14.  These  also 
Porphyry  brought  from  the  East, 

B.  Cod.  Cryptoferratensis  {see  p.  115)  is  a  fi^igment  of  about 
the  eighth  centuiy,  cited  by  Caspar  Bend  Gregory  as  first  used 
by  Tischendorf. 

Tischendorf  also  cites  a  palimpsest  at  St  Petersburg  in  his 
eighth  edition  (2  Cor.  xi  22). 

John  Peckover  of  Wisbeach  described  to  Dean  Burgon  in 
1875  a  manuscript  of  the  Grospels  whose  first  few  leaves  are  a 
palimpsest  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen- 
tury. 

Manuscripts  of  ifie  Apocalypse. 

^.  Cod.  SiNAincus  (described  above,  pp.  87 — 93).  A.  Cod. 
Alexandrinus  (described  above,  pp.  98 — 101). 

B.  Cod.  Vaticanus  2066  (formerly  105  in  the  Library  of 
the  Basilian  monks  in  the  city)  was  judiciously  substituted  by 
Wetstein  for  the  modem  portion  of  the  great  Vatican  MS., 
collated  by  Mico,  and  published  in  1799  by  Ford  in  his 
*' Appendix"  to  Codex  Alexandrinus,  as  also  in  1868  by 
Vercellone  and  Cozza  {see  p.  113)\    It  is  an  uncial  copy  of  about 

1  Tregelles,  vishing  to  resexre  the  letter  B  for  the  great  Codex  Vaticanus 
1209,  called  this  copy  first  L  (N.  T.  Part  iv.  p.  iii.),  and  afterwards  Q  (N.  T.  Part 
VI.  p.  i).  Snrely  Mr  Yansittart  was  right  (Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  ii.  No.  8,  p.  41) 
in  protesting  against  a  change  so  needless  and  inoonvenient:  nor  has  Tischen- 
dorf adopted  it  in  his  eighth  edition  of  the  N.  T. 
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the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the  volume  also  contains  in  the 
same  hand  Homilies  of  Basil  the  Great  and  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
&c.  It  was  first  known  from  a  notice  and  facsimile  in  Bian- 
chini's  Evangeliarium  Quadruplez  (1748),  Vol  ii.  p.  525 :  Wet- 
stein  was  promised  a  collation  of  it  by  Cardinal  Quirini,  who 
seems  to  have  met  with  unexpected  hindrances,  as  the  papers 
only  arrived  after  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed, 
and  then  proved  very  loose  and  defective.  When  Tischendorf 
was  at  Rome  in  1843,  though  forbidden  to  collate  it  afresh  (in 
consequence,  as  we  now  know,  of  its  having  been  already  printed 
in  Mai's  then  unpublished  volumes  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus),  he 
was  permitted  to  make  2k  facsimile  of  a  few  verses,  and  while  thus 
employed  he  so  far  contrived  to  elude  the  watchful  custodian,  as 
to  compare  the  whole  manuscript  with  a  modem  Greek  Testa- 
ment The  result  was  given  in  his  Mcnummta  sacra  inedita 
(1846)  pp.  407 — 432,  with  a  good  facsimile  ;  but  (as  was  natu- 
ral under  the  unpromising  circumstances  —  ''  arrepta  potius 
quam  lecta "  is  his  own  confession)  Tregelles  in  1845  was  able 
to  observe  several  points  which  he  had  overlooked,  and  more 
have  come  to  light  since  Mai's  edition  has  appeared  In  1866, 
however,  Tischendorf  was  allowed  to  transcribe  this  document 
at  leisure,  and  re-published  it  in  full  in  his  Appendix  N.  T. 
Vaticani,  1869,  pp.  1—20. 

This  Codex  is  now  known  to  contain  the  whole  of  the 
Apocalypse,  a  fact  which  the  poor  collation  that  Wetstein 
managed  to  procure  had  rendered  doubtful.  It  is  rather  an 
octavo  than  a  folio  or  quarto;  the  uncials  being  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
simple  and  unomamented,  leaning  a  little  to  the  right  (see  p.  39, 
note):  they  hold  a  sort  of  middle  place  between  square  and  ob- 
long characters.  The  shape  of  beta  is  peculiar,  the  two  loops  to 
the  right  nowhere  touching  each  other,  and  psi  has  degenerated 
into  the  form  of  a  cross  {see  Plate  in,  No.  7) :  delta,  theta,  wi 
are  also  of  the  latest  uncial  fashion.  The  breathings  and  ac- 
cents are  prinid  munu,  and  pretty  correct;  the  rule  of  the 
grammarians  respecting  the  change  of  power  of  the  single  point 
in  punctuation  according  to  its  change  of  position  {above,  p.  46) 
is  now  regularly  observed.  The  scarcity  of  old  copies  of  the 
Apocalypse  renders  this  uncial  of  some  importance,  and  it 
often  confirms  the  readings  of  the  older  codices  KAC,  though 
on  the  whole  it  resembles  them  considerably  less  than  does 


1 
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Cod.  P,  and  agrees  in  preference  with  the  later  or  more  ordinary 
cursives. 

C.    Codex  Ephraemi  (described  above,  pp.  117 — 120). 

P.    Codex  Porphtrianus  (described  above,  p.  162). 


Note.  Of  the  three  great  uncials  which  contain  the  Apocalypse, 
KA.  are  complete,  but  C  has  lost  171  verses  out  of  405.  In  the  286 
places  whereiQ  the  three  are  available,  and  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and 
Tischendorf,  one  or  all,  depart  from  the  Received  text,  MAC  agree 
52  times,  KA  17,  KC  26,  AC  82,  and  this  last  combination  supplies 
the  best  readings :  K  stands  alone  23  times,  A  59,  G  27.  When  0 
has  £Euled  us  KA  agree  52  times  and  differ  88. 


S.  12 


Section  III. 
On  iJie  Cursive  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 

The  later  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  written  in 
cursive  characters  from  the  tenth  down  to  the  fifteenth  century 
or  later,  are  too  numerous  to  be  minutely  described  in  an 
elementary  work  like  the  present.  We*  shall  therefore  speak  of 
them  with  all  possible  brevity,  dwelling  only  on  a  few  which 
present  points  of  especial  interest,  and  employing  certain 
abridgements,  a  hst  of  which  we  subjoin  for  the  reader's  con- 


venience*. 


Abbreviations  used  in  the  foUounng  CatahgtM. 

Am.  denotes  that  a  manuscript  has  the  so-called  Ammonian 
sections  in  the  margin.  Hu^s,  that  under  them  stand  the  Eusebian 
canons.  £u8,  t.  that  a  table  of  these  canons  is  pre&fed  to  the 
Gospels,  and  if  the  Epistle  to  Carpianus  precede,  Carp,  stands  before 
Eu8,  t.  K€<fi,  indicates  that  the  numbers  of  the  Kc^aXata  majora  stand 
in  the  margin.  rtrA.  that  the  rirXoi  are  given  at  the  head  or  foot  of 
the  pages.  ic€<^  t  that  tables  of  the  Kc^aAaia  are  prefixed  to  each 
book,  lect  that  the  book  is  adapted  for  Church-reading  by  notices  of 
the  proper  lessons,  feasts  &c.  in  the  margin,  or  above,  or  below,  or 
interspersed  with  the  text,  men,  that  a  menology,  or  calendar  of 
Saints'  Days,  is  found  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  book.  ayn.  that 
a  synaxarion,  or  calendar  of  the  daily  lessons  (more  strictly  called 
edogadion)  throughout  the  year  is  given,  mut.  that  the  copy  de- 
scribed is  mutilated,  pict  that  it  is  illuminated  with  pictures  &c. 
proL  that  it  contains  prologues  or  vn-o^co-ci?  before  the  several  books. 
The  books  are  all  written  on  parchment  or  vellum,  unless  chart, 
(paper)  be  expressly  named. 

N.  B.  The  numerals  within  brackets  which  immediately  follow 
the  name  of  each  manuscript  represent  the  date,  whether  fixed  by 

1  Veiy  many  oorrectione  have  been  made  in  the  following  Catalogue  as  weU 
from  investigationB  of  my  own  as  from  information  kindly  famished  to  me  by 
Mr  H.  Bradshaw,  University  Librarian  at  Cambridge,  by  Professor  Hort,  by  Mr 
A.  A.  Vansittart,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege  there  [d.  1882],  by  Mr  W.  Kelly, 
and  especially  by  Dean  Burgon,  to  whom  the  present  edition  is  more  deeply  in- 
debted than  it  would  be  possible  to  acknowledge  in  detail.  His  series  of  Letters 
addressed  to  me  in  the  Guardian  newspaper  (1873)  contains  but  a  part  of  the 
help  he  has  afforded  towards  the  preparation  of  this  and  the  second  edition. 
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a  subscription  in  the  book  itself,  or  approximated  to  by  other  means  : 
e.g.  [xiii]  indicates  a  book  of  the  13th  century.  The  names  within 
parentheses  indicate  the  collators  of  each  manuscript,  and  if  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  examined,  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  the  number 
by  which  it  is  known  {see  p.  76).  If  the  copy  contain  other  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  its  notation  in  those  portions  is  always  given. 

(1)    ManuBcripta  of  the  Gospels, 

*1.  (Act.  1,  Paul.  1).  Codex  Basiliensis  A.  N.  iv.  2  (formerly 
B.  VI.  27)  at  Basle  [x,  but  Burgon  thinks  xii  or  xiii]  8*,  titA.,  proL^ 
8yn»,  pict.  Among  the  illuminations  were  what  have  been  said  to 
be  pictures  of  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Wise  [886 — 911]  and  his  son 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  but  all  the  beautiful  miniatures  were 
stolen  prior  to  1860 — 2,  except  one  before  St  Luke's  Gospel.  Its 
later  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  Cod.  E  of  the  Gospels  (see  pp. 
127 — 8) :  it  was  known  to  Erasmus,  who  but  little  used  or  valued  it: 
it  was  borrowed  by  Keuchlin,  a  few  extracts  given  by  Bengel  (Bas.  y), 
collated  by  Wetstein,  and  recently  by  C.  L.  Both  and  Tregelles,  who 
have  compared  their  results.  Our  facsimile  (No.  23),  which  we  owe 
to  Dean  Burgon,  gives  an  excellent  notion  of  the  elegant  and  minute 
style  of  writing,  which  is  fully  furnished  with  breathings,  accents, 
and  t  ascript :  there  are  38  lin^  in  each  page.  The  initial  letters 
are  gilt,  and  on  the  first  page  of  each  Gospel  the  full  point  is  a  large 
gilt  ball.'  In  the  Gospels  the  text  is  very  remarkable,  adhering  fre- 
quently to  the  uncials  Codd.  BL  and  such  cursives  as  118,  131,  and 
especially  209. 

2.  Cod.  Basil  A.  N.  iv.  1  (formerly  B.  vi.  25)  [xv.,  or  earlier]  is 
the  inferior  manuscript  chiefly  used  by  Erasmus  for  his  first  edition 
of  the  N.  T.  (1516),  with  press  coiTections  by  his  hand,  and  barba- 
rously scored  with  red  chalk  to  suit  his  pages.  The  monks  at  Basle 
had  bought  it  for  two  Bhenish  florins ;  and  dear  enough,  in  Michaelis' 
judgment.  (Bengel,  Bas.  p,  Wetstein.)  Yet  upon  consulting  it  at 
places  where  Erasmus  went  worst  wrong  (e.g.  cvpov  Matth.  ii.  11),  it 
is  found  not  to  be  the  copy  which  misled  him. 

3.-  (Act.  3,  Paul.  3).  Cod.  Corsendonck.  [xii]  4®,  once  belonging 
to  a  convent  at  Corsendonck  near  Turnhout,  now  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna  (Forlos.  ,15,  Kollar.  5) :  «yn.,  Mils,  t,  prol.,  pict. 
It  was  lent  to  Erasmus  for  his  second  edition  in  1519,  as  he  testifies 
on  the  first  leaf  (Alter).  It  had  been  collated  before  Alter  by  J .  Walker 
for  Bentley,  when  in  "the  Dominican  Library,  Brussels."  This 
collation  is  unpublished  (Trin.  Coll.  B.  xvii.  34) :  Ellis,  Bentleii 
Crilica  Sacra,  p.  xxix. 

4.  Cod.  Begius  84  [xii]  4",  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  (de- 
signated RI  by  Tischendorf),  was  rightly  recognised  by  Lelong  as 
Robert  Stephen's  y'  (see  Chap,  v.).  Mill  notices  its  affinity  to  the 
Latin  versions  and  the  Complutensian  edition  (N.  T.  Frol.  §  1161); 
mut,  in  Matth.  ii.  9 — 20 ;  John  L  49 — iii.  1 1 ;  49  verse?.  It  is 
clumsily  written  and  contains  sf/n,  and  extracts  from  some  Fathers 
(Scholz). 

12—2 
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5.  (Act.  5,  Paul.  5).  Begius  106  jzii]  is  Stephen's  S':  4%  proL 
Carefully  written  and  full  of  flourishes  (Wetstein,  Scholz). 

6.  (Act  6,  Paul.  6).  Begius  112  [xx]  is  Stephen's  €  ;  in  text  it 
much  resembles  Codd.  4  and  5.  12%  ayn,  with  St  Chrysostom's 
Liturgy,  prol.,  k€<I>,  t,  (Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Scholz).  This  exquisite 
manuscript  is  written  in  characters  so  small,  that  some  pages  require 
a  glass  to  read  them. 

7.  Begins  71  [xi]  is  Stephen's  s"'.  4*,  prol,  syn.^  Carp.y  Eus.  <., 
picL^  7iT\.y  with  metrical  paraphrase,  very  full  lect  In  style  not 
unlike  Cod.  4,  but  neater  (Wetst.,  Scholz). 

8.  Begius  49  [xi]  foL,  proved  by  Mr  Vansittart  to  be  Stephen's 
i'^ :  beautifully  written  in  two  columns  on  the  page.  Carp,,  Eus.  t, 
Am.f  Eu8.,  syn,  (Wetst.,  Scholz). 

9.  Begius  83  [dated  a.d.  1168,  when  *'  Manuel  Porphyrogenitus 
was  ruler  of  Constantinople,  Amauri  of  Jerusalem,  William  II.  of 
Sicily":  this  note  (derived  firom  Wetstein)  is  now  nearly  obliterated] 
4**,  is  probably  Stephen's  Lp.  Ca/tp.,  Eu8,  <.,  -4m.,  Eu8,,pr^,<,  syn,,  miU, 
(first  leaf  of  S.  John).  It  once  belonged  to  Peter  Stella.  The  style 
is  rather  barbarous,  and  ornamentation  peculiar  (Kuster's  Paris  3, 
Scholz). 

10.  Begius  91,  olim  — ^| —  [xtii  or  later]  4*,  given  in  1439  to  a 

library  of  Canons  Begular  at  Yerona  by  Dorotheus  Archbishop  of 
Mitylene,  when  he  came  to  the  Council  of  Florence.  Scholz  tells  us 
that  it  was  '*antea  Joannis  Huraultii  Boistallerii"  Griesbach  mistook 

this  copy  for  Beg.  95,  olim  — ^,  which  is  Kuster's  Paris  1  and 

Wetstein's  Cod.  10,  being  Cod.  285  of  Scholz  and  our  own  list  (Burgon, 
Guardian^  Jan.  15,  1873).     Syn.^  Eua,  t  (Griesbach,  Scholz). 

11.  Begius  121 — 2  [xii  or  earlier]  in  two  small  8*  volumes, 
neatly  written.  Etis.  L  It  also  once  belonged  to  Teller  (Kuster's 
Paris  4,  Scholz). 

12.  In  Wetstein's  notation  stands  for  a  medley  of  readings 
from  the  manuscripts  noted  below  as  119,  120,  and  another  un- 
known: but  Scholz's  Cod.  12  is  Begius  230  [xi]  4®,  syn,,  Eua.  «., 
proL,  picL  with  a  commentary,  that  on  St  Mark  being  Victor's  of 
Antioch.  The  next  manuscript  is  the  most  important  in  our  list 
since  Cod.  1.  * 

13.  Begius  50  [xii]  4^,  is  Kuster's  Paris  6,  who  says  that  it 
supplied  him  with  more  various  readings  than  cJl  the  rest  of  his 

^  Stephen's  margin  cites  ^  84  times  in  the  Gospels,  usually  in  company 
with  several  others,  bat  alone  in  Mark  vi  20 ;  xiv.  15 ;  Lake  i.  37.  Since  Evan. 
18  or  Beg.  47  contains  the  whole  N.T.,  and  Stephen  cites  ^in  the  Acts  once 
(ch.  ZTii.  6),  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  7  times,  in  the  Pauline  27,  in  the  Apocalypse 
never;  Beg.  47  has  been  suggested  to  have  been  Stephen's  ^,  rather  than 
Cod.  8  or  Beg.  49.  On  testing  the  two  with  Steph.  ^  in  eight  places,  Mr 
Vansittart  foond  that  they  both  agreed  with  it  in  five  (Matt.  zx.  12 ;  Mark  vi. 
20;  X.  52;  Lake  vi.  87;  John  vi.  58),  bat  that  in  the  remaining  three  (Mark 
xii.  31 ;  Luke  i.  87;  John  x.  82)  Beg.  49  agreed  with  ^',  while  Beg.  47  did  not. 
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Paris  manuscripts  put  together.  This,  like  Codd.  10,  11,  once  be- 
longed to  Teller :  it  is  not  correctly  written.  Syri,^  muL  in  Matth.  L 
1— ii.  21;  xxvi  33—53;  xxvii.  26— xxviiL  10;  Mark  i.  2—45; 
Jo.  xxi.  2 — 25;  181  verses  (Kuster,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Begtrup 
in  1797).  This  manuscript  was  collated  in  1868  by  Fro^ssor 
W.  a  Ferrar,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin  [d.  1871],  who 
regarded  Codd.  13.  69.  124.  346  as  transcripts  of  one  archetype, 
which  he  proposed  to  restore  by  comparing  the  four  copies  together. 
His  design  was  carried  out  by  Professor  T.  K.  Abbott,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the 
improved  edition  of  Cod.  Z  (see  p.  148).  The  common  origin  of  the 
four  copies  may  be  considered  as  a  certain  fact  Abbott  supplies  an 
Introduction  and  /(Ksimilea  of  them  all  in  his  *'  Collation  of  Four 
Important  Manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  &c,"    Dublin,  1877. 

14.  Begins  70,  8®,  once  Cardinal  Mazarin's;  was  Kuster's 
Paris  7.  A  /acsimile  of  this  beautiful  copy,  with  round  conjoined 
minuscule  letters,  regular  breathings  and  accents,  is  given  in  the 
Pal^graphie  Universelle,  No.  78.  MtU.  Matt.  L  1 — 9 ;  iii.  16 — iv.  9. 
Kc^  L,  pict,  Paschal  Canon,  Carp,,  Eus,  t.  (Kuster,  Scholz). 
Burgon,  who  has  proved  that  this  is  not  the  earliest  dated  cursive 
{iee  p.  40,  note  1),  assigns  it  to  [xii,  or  rather  xiii]. 

15.  B^us  64  [x]  4®,  is  Kuster's  Paris  8.  JSus,  t,  8yn,y  pict,  very 
superb:  the  first  three  pages  are  written  in  gold,  with  exquisite 
miniatures,  four  on  p.  2,  four  on  p.  3  (Burgon).     (Kuster,  Scholz.) 

16.  Begins  54  [xiv]  fol.,  once  belonged  to  the  Medici;  it  has  a 
Latin  version  in  parts;  miU,  Mark  xvi.  6 — 20.  Eua,  t.,  syn,^  pict. 
(Wetstein,  Scholz).  This  gorgeous  and  "  right  royal "  copy  was  never  * 
quite  finished,  but  is  unique  in  respect  of  being  written  in  four 
colours,  vermilion,  lake,  blue,  and  black,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  contents  (Burgon). 

17.  Begins  55  [xvi]  fol.,  has  the  Latin  Yulgate  version  :  it  was 
neatly  written,  not  by  George  Hermonymus  the  Spartan  {8ee  Cod. 
70),  as  Wetstein  guesses,  but  by  a  Western  professional  scribe 
(Burgon) :  it  once  belonged  to  Cdjdinal  Bourbon.  Syn,,  pict.  very 
elegant.     (Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Scholz.) 

18.  (Act.  113,  Paul.  132,  Apoc.  51).  Begins  47,  bought  1687, 
but  written  at  Constantinople  a.d.  1364.  It  is  one  of  the  few  copies 
of  the  whole  New  Testament  {see  p.  69,  note),  and  was  given  by 
Nicephorus  Canuabetes  to  the  monastery  rov  (cooSorov  )(fiia-Tov  iv 
np  Tov  MvliSpa  (Misitra)  r^s  AaKc&it/xovo^  iccurrp^p.  ProL,  syn. 
(two  between  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse),  psalms, 
hymns  (Scholz). 

19.  Begins  189  [xii]  or  Wetstein's  1869,  fol.,  once  belonged  to 
the  Medici,  pict.,  with  Yictor'n  commentary  on  St  Mark,  a  catena  to 
St  John,  and  scholia  to  the  other  Gospels.  In  marvellous  condition, 
with  much  gold  ornamentation  (Scholz). 

20.  Begins  188  [xii]  a  splendid  folio,  brought  from  the  East  in 
1669.     It  is  beautifully  written,  and  contains  catena,  Victor's  com- 
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mentary  on  St  Mark,  and  other  treatises  enumerated  by  Scholz,  who 
collated  most  of  it.  At  the  end  of  SS.  Mark,  Luke  and  John  ^'dicitur 
etiam  hoc  evangelium  ex  accuratis  codicibus  esse  exscriptum,  nee  non 
collatum"  (Scholz).  A  second  (or  perhaps  the  original)  hand  has 
been  busy  here  to  assimilate  the  text  to  that  of  Codd.  215,  300,  or 
to  some  common  modeL  In  Cod.  215,  the  foregoing  subscription  is 
appended  to  all  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  other  contents  correspond 
exactly  (Burgon,  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  S,  Mark,  p.  119,  279).  See 
on  Cod.  A,  p.  154  :  also  Cod.  428. 

21.  Begins  68  [x]  4*^,  pict,  with  ayra.  on  paper  in  a  later  hand 
(Scholz). 

22.  Regius  72,  once  Colbert.  2467  [xi]  4*,  very  imperfectly 
known,  but  contains  remarkable  readings.  JfiU.  Matth.  i.  1 — ii.  2 
(v.  25  Griesb.) ;  John  xiv.  22 — xvi.  27 ;  90  verses.  Lect  added  in 
16th  century  (Wetstein,  Scholz).  This  copy  calls  aloud  for  a  fresh 
collation. 

23.  Regius  77,  Colbert.  3947  [xi]  4^  with  the  Latin  Vulgate 
version  down  to  Luke  iv.  18.  Mut.  Matth.  i  1 — 17  :  Luke  xxiv.  46 
— Jo.  iL  20 ;  xxi.  24,  25 ;  96  verses  (Scholz). 

24.  Regius  178,  Colbert  4112  [xi]  foL,  with  a  commentary 
(Victor's  on  St  Mark),  and  also  syn.,  but  in  a  later  hand.  MtU, 
Matth.  xxvii.  20 — Mark  iv.  22 ;  186  verses  (Griesb.,  Scholz).  See 
Burgon,  vhi  supra,  p.  228. 

25.  Regius  191,  Colbert.  2259  [x]  fol,  with  Victor's  comment- 
ary on  St  Mark,  and  scholia.  "Grandly  written,"  but  very  impei*fect, 
wanting  about  715  verses,  viz.  Matth.  xxiii.  1 — xxv.  42 ;  Mark  LI — 
vii.  36;  Luke  viii.  31 — 41;  ix.  44 — 54;  x,  39 — xL  4;  John  xiii. 
19  ?--xxi.  25  (Griesbach,  Scholz). 

26.  Regius  78,  Colbert.  4078  [xi]  4®,  neatly  and  correctly  written 
by  Paul  a  priest.     Comment,  JEvs,  t.  (Wetstein,  Scholz). 

27.  Regius  115,  Colbert.  6043  [xi]  8^  is  Mill's  Colb.  1.  That 
critic  procured  Larroque's  collation  of  Codd.  27 — 33  (a  very  imperfect 
one)  for  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  From  Jo.  xviii.  3  the 
text  is  supplied,  cotton  chart,  [xiv],  Syn.^pict  Extensively  altered 
by  a  later  hand  (Wetstein,  Scholz). 

28.  Regius  379,  Colbert  4705  [xi  ]]  4*,  is  Mill's  Colb.  2,  most 
carelessly  written  by  an  ignorant  scribe ;  it  often  resembles  Cod.  D, 
but  has  many  unique  readings  and  interpolations,  with  ''many  relics 
of  a  very  ancient  text  hereabouts"  (Hort  on  Markvi  43,  Introd. 
p.  242).  Syn,,  mut  in  334  verses,  viz.  Matth.  vii.  17 — ix.  12 ;  xiv. 
33 — xvi.  10;  xxvi.  70 — ^xxvii.  48;  Luke  xx.  19 — xxii.  46;  John 
xii  40 — xiii.  1;  xv.  24 — xvL  12;  xviii.  16 — 28;  xx.  20 — xxi.  5; 
18—25  (Scholz). 

29.  Regius  89,  Colbert  6066  [xii]  4'»,  is  Mill's  Colb.  3,  correctly 
written  by  a  Latin  scribe,  with  very  many  peculiar  corrections  by  a 
later  hand.  Lost  leaves  in  the  three  later  Gospels  are  supplied  [xvi. 
Scholia,  Eus,  t.,  mut,  Matth.  i. — xv.  Mill  compares  its  text  with 
that  of  Cod.  71  infra  (Scholz). 
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30.  Regius  100,  Colbert.  4444  [xvi]  4«,  chaH,,  is  Mill's  Colb.  4, 
containing  all  the  Gospels,  by  the  writer  of  Cod.  70.  In  text  it  much 
resembles  Cod.  17  (Scholz). 

31.  Regius  94,  Colbert  6083  [xiii]  4«,  is  also  Mill's  Colb.  4, 
but  contains  all  the  Gospels  with  prayers  and  pict.  This  copy  has 
many  erasures  (Scholz). 

32.  Regius  116,  Colbert  6551  [xii]  8^,  lect,,  is  Mill's  Colb.  5.  It 
begins  Matth.  x.  22.  MiU.  Matth.  xxiv.  15 — 30 ;  Luke  xxii.  35 — 
Jo.  iv.  20  (Scholz).  Mill  misrepresented  the  contents  of  Codd.  30 — 
32,  through  supposing  that  they  contained  no  more  than  the  small 
portions  which  were  collated  for  his  use. 

*33.  (Act  13,  Paul.  17).  Regius  14,  Colbert.  2844  [xi]  fol.,  is 
Mill's  Colb.  8,  containing  some  of  the  Prophets  and  all  the  New 
Testament  except  the  Apocalypse.  In  text  it  resembles  Codd.  BDL 
more  than  any  other  cursive  manuscript,  and,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  character  of  its  readings,  they  deserve  the  utmost 
attention.  After  Larroque,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Begtrup,  and  Scholz, 
it  was  most  laboriously  collated  by  Tregelles  in  1850.  Onr /acaimile 
(No.  39)  of  this  manuscript  is  derived  from  a  photograph  supplied  by 
Dean  Burgon's  liberality.  There  are  52  long  lines  in  each  page,  in  a 
fine  round  hand,  the  accents  being  sometimes  neglected,  and  eta 
unusually  like  our  English  letter  h.  The  ends  of  the  leaves  are 
much  damaged,  and  greatly  misplaced  by  the  binder;  so  that  the 
Crospels  now  stand  last^  though  on  comparing  the  style  of  handwriting 
(which  undergoes  a  gfaducd  change  throughout  the  volume)  at  their 
beginning  and  end  with  that  in  the  Prophets  which  stand  first,  and  that 
in  the  Epistles  which  should  follow  them,  it  is  plain  that  they  originally 
occupied  their  usual  place.  The  ink  too,  by  reason  of  the  damp,  has 
often  left  its  proper  page  blank,  so  that  the  writing  can  only  be  read 
aei  off  on  the  opposite  page,  especially  in  the  Acts.  Hence  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Tregelles  ^ould  say  that  of  all  the  manuscripts  he  has 
collated  ''none  has  ever  been  so  wearisome  to  the  eyes,  and  ex- 
haustive of  every  faculty  of  attention."  (Account  of  the  Printed 
Text  p.  162.) 

The  next  eight  eopies,  like  Cod.  H  of  St  Paul,  belonged  to  that 
noble  collection  made  by  the  Chancellor  Seguier,  and  on  his  death  in 
1672  bequeathed  to  Coislin,  Bishop  of  Metz.  Montfaucon  has  de- 
scribed them  in  his  ''  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana,"  fol.  1715,  and  all  were 
slightly  coUated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 

34.  Cod.  Coislin.  195  [xi]  "a  grand  folio,  splendidly  written 
and  in  splendid  condition"  (Burgon),  from  Mount  Athos,  has  a 
catena  (Victor's  commentary  on  St  Mark)  resembling  that  of  Cod. 
194.     Proly  picL  fresh  as  from  the  artist's  hand. 

35.  (Act  II,  Paul.  18,  Apoc.  17).  Coislin.  199  [xi]  fol.,  con- 
tains the  whole  New  Testament  (aee  p.  69,  note)^  with  many  cor- 
rections. 

36.  Coislin.  20  [xi],  Eits.  t,  prol,  with  a  commentary  (Victor's 
on  St  Mark),  from  the  laura  [L  e.  convent,  Suicer,  Thes,  Bcclea.  Tom.  ii. 
205]  of  St  Athanasius  in  Mount  Athos^  very  sumptuous. 
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37.  CoisliiL  21  [xii]  fol.,  ^th  short  scholia^  Yictor^s  commentary 
on  St  Mark,  JSue,  t,  sfffu,  proL,  picL  (Montfauoon). 

38.  (Ac5t.  19,  Apoc.  23).  Coialin.  200  [xiii]  4*,  copied  for  the 
Emperor  Michael  Palieologus  [1259 — 1282^  and  bj  him  sent  to 
St  Louis  [d.  1270],  containing  all  the  N.T.  except  St  Paul's  Epistles, 
has  been  rightly  judged  by  Wetstein  to  be  Stephen's  ^^  Fict,,  rtrX., 
Am.  {not  £u8,),  mtU,  143  verses ;  Matth.  xiv.  15 — xv,  30;  xx.  14 — 
xxL  27 ;  Mark  xii  3— xiii.  4.  A  /ctcwmile  of  this  beautiful  book  is 
given  in  the  Pal6ographie  XJniver.  No.  84,  where  it  is  erroneously 
called  an  Evangelistarium.  Burgon  has  also  a  photograph  of  it, 
and  notices  that  it  was  Ex  BibL  Pattr.  Cadomensium  [Caen]  Soc. 
Jesu,  1640. 

39.  Coislin.  23  [xil,  large  fol.,  written  with  many  abbreviations 
€19  TO  irarpiap^^ctov,  hrl  Sc/yyiov  [II.]  rov  jrarpuSip^ov,  and  in  1218, 
at  the  convent  of  St  Athanasius  on  Mount  Athos.  With  a  com- 
mentary (Victor's  on  St  Mark,  from  the  same  original  as  that  in 
Cod.  34). 

40.  Coislin.  22  [xi]  4^  once  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St 
Nicholas  aravpovuciJTa^,  with  a  commentary  (Victor's  on  St  Mark) 
and  £us.  t.    Ends  at  John  xx.  25. 

41.  Coislin.  24  [xi]  4®,  contains  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark'  with  a 
commentary  (Victor's  on  St  Mark). 

42.  Cod.  Medioeus  exhibits  many  readings  of  the  same  class  as 
Codd.  1.  13.  33,  but  its  authority  has  the  less  weight,  sinoe  it  has 
disappeared  under  circumstances  somewhat  suspicious.  Bernard 
communicated  to  Mill  these  readings,  which  he  had  fotmd  in  the 
hand  of  Peter  PithoBus,  a  former  owner,  in  the  margin  of  Stephen's 
N.  T.  of  1550 :  they  professed  to  be  extracted  from  an  ''  exemplar 
Regium  Medicseum  "  (which  may  be  supposed  to  mean  that  portion 
of  the  King's  Library  which  Catherine  de'  Medici  brought  to  France : 
above,  p.  117,  note  3),  and  were  inserted  under  the  title  of  Med,  in 
Mill's  great  work,  though  he  remarked  their  resemblance  to  the  text 
of  Cod.  K  (N.  T.  Froleg,  §  1462).  The  braggart  Amelotte  [1606— 78] 
professes  to  have  used  the  manuscript  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  states  that  it  was  in  a  college  at  Troyes ;  but 
Scholz  could  find  it  neither  in  that  city  nor  elsewhere. 

43.  (Act.  54,  Paul.  130).  Cod.  Gnec.  4,  in  the  Arsenal  of  Paris 
[xi]  4^,  in  two  volumes ;  the  first  containing  the  Gospels  with  Hus.  <., 
the  second  the  Acts  and  Epistles.     Perhaps  written  at  Ephesus; 

1  Stephen  indudes  his  $'  among  the  copies  that  cv&rol  ratfraxMof  mnnfifiot- 
ffofjLtv,  which  might  suit  the  case  of  Coislin.  200,  as  St  LooIb  would  have  brought 
or  Bent  it  to  France.  But  how  can  we  acooont  for  Stephei^  citing  6^  repeatedly 
in  St  Paul  (e.g.  Gal.  iv.  25;  Ool.  i.  U;  2 ThesB.  ill  6;  1  Tim.  v.  4)  which  Ooisl. 
200  does  not  contain,  and  neyer  in  the  ApooalypBe,  which  it  does  7  Mr 
Vansittart,  however,  tested  God.  88  in  Matt.  xxvi.  46;  Luke  yiii.  18;  xiz.  26; 
James  v.  6;  2  Pet.  ii.  18,  and  found  it  agree  in  all  with  Stephen's  ^.  What  of 
dyyeXia,  IJo.  L  5  ?  In  Luke  TiiL  18  that  most  careless  editor  misprints /3'  when 
he  means  ^.    See  ahoye  p.  121,  note. 
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given  by  P.  de  Berzi  in  1661  to  the  Oratory  of  San  Maglorian 
(Amelotte,  Simon,  Scholz). 

44.  Brit.  Museum,  Addit  4949  [xi]  foL,  brought  from  Mount 
Athofi  by  Caesar  de  Missy  [1703 — 75],  George  III.'s  French  chaplain, 
who  spent  his  life  in  collecting  materials  for  an  edition  of  the  N.  T. 
His  collation,  most  imperfectly  given  by  Wetstein,  is  still  preserved 
with  the  manuscript.  Syn.<t  men,^  pict^  Am.^  Eua,^  but  no  icc^. 
(Bloomfield,  1860). 

45.  'Cod.  Bodleian.  Barocc.  31  [xin]  ^%  is  Mill's  BodL  1,  a  very 
neat  copy,  with  Evs,  L,  kc^.  t^  Am.,  Eku.,  pict,  subscriptions,  and 
arixoi  numbered  in  St  Luke  (Mill,  Griesbach). 

46.  Bodleian.  Barocc.  29  [xi]  4%  MUPs  Bodl.  2,  with  to  vo/iikov 
and  TO  Kvpuucov  iraaypLy  9yn,y  men,,  Ccvrp,^  Eus.  t,^  kc^.  £.,  rirXot,  picL^ 
subscriptions,  orixoe  (Mill,  Griesbach). 

47.  Bodleian.  Misc.  9  (Auct.  D.  5.  2),  [xv]  12^,  in  a  vile  hand, 
Kc^  £.,  and  much  foreign  matter,  is  Mill's  BodL  6  and  Bodl.  1  of 
Walton's  Polyglott  (Polyglott,  Mill). 

48.  Bodleian.  Misc.  1  (Auct.  D.  2.  17),  [xii]  4^  is  MUl's  BodL  7» 
having  scholia  in  a  later  hand,  pusL^  Eus,  t.,  subscriptions  with  pnjfMra 
and  (rrCxpi  appended  (Mill). 

49.  Bodleian.  Hoe  1  [^i]  ^S  is  also  Mill's  Boe  1,  brought  by  Sir 
T.  Boe  (see  p.  93)  from  Turkey  about  1628;  it  has  Eua,  t,  k€^.  L, 
Am.y  Eu8.f  lect,  (MUl). 

50.  Bodleian.  Laud.  33  [xi]  4%  is  Mill's  Laud.  1  (see  p.  161), 
surrounded  by  a  catena  (Victor's  or  Cyril's  of  Alexandria  in  St 
Mark),  and  attended  with  other  matter.  It  begins  Matth.  ix.  35, 
and  ends  at  Jo.  v.  18;  besides  which  it  is  mutilated  in  Matth.  xii  3 — 
24;  XXV.  20 — 31;  and  Mark  xiv.  40 — xvi  20  is  by  a  later  hand. 
It  contains  many  unusual  readings  (Mill,  Griesbach). 

51.  (Act.  32,  Paul.  38).  Bodleian.  Laud.  31  [xiii]  foL,  Mill's 
Laud.  2,  whose  resemblance  to  the  Complutensian  text  is  pointed 
out  by  him  (N.  T.,  Froleg,  §  1437),  though,  judging  from  his  own  col- 
lation of  Cod.  51,  his  statement  ''per  omnia  pen^  respondet "  is  rather 
too  strong.  See  below.  Chap.  v.  Sf/n,^  kc^.,  rirXoi,  Am,  (not  Etuf.)^ 
led,,  men,,  proL,  and  other  foreign  matter-  The  present  order  of  the 
contents  {see  p.  70)  is  Act,  Paul.,  Cath.,  Evangelia,  (Mill,  Griesbach): 
but  it  ought  to  be  collated  afredi.  This  is  Bentley's  y  in  the  un- 
published margin  of  B.  xvii.  5  at  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.  He  calls  it  a 
quarto,  400  years  old.  MuL  2  Pet  iii  2—18;  Matth.  xviiL  11— 
xix.  (sic);  Mark  u.  8— iiL  4  (see  Codd.  54,  60,  113,  i«",  v«»,  w**). 

52.  Bodleian.  Laud.  3  [dated  a.d.  1286]  an  elegant  small  4®, 
written  by  vncrjra^  6  fmvpfavrf^,  is  Mill's  Laud.  5,  with  kc^  t,  Am,, 
Eus,,  lect,  picL,  men,,  subscriptions  (Mill,  Griesbach). 

53.  Bodleian.  Selden.  28  [xiv]  4^  is  Mill's  Selden  1,  who  pro- 
nounces it  much  like  Stephen's  y  (Cod.  4),  having  icc^.  t,  kc^.  (not 
Etu,),  and  subscriptions  (Mill). 
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64.  Bodleian.  Selden.  29  [dated  a.d.  1338]  4«,  MiU's  Seld.  2\ 
syn,,  lect.f  icc^.  t,  kc^.,  Am.,  but  not  JEu8.  (Mill).  This  is  BentleT's  k 
(see  God.  51):  he  calls  it  8^^ 

55.  Bodleian.  Selden.  6  [xin]  4^,  Mill's  Seld.  3,  containing  also 
Judges  vi  1 — 24  (Grabe,  Prol.  \.  T.  Tom.  i.  cap.  iii.  §  6),  has  8yn,y 
men.,  icc^  t,  K€ifi.f  piet,,  subscriptions  with  urlxpi  (Mill). 

56.  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxon.  18  [xv  or  xvi]  4^  chaH.,  was  presented 
about  1502,  by  Edmund  Audlej,  Bishop  of  Salisbury:  kc^.  t,  prol. 
to  SS.  Mark  and  Luke,  rirXot,  and  avayiw/iaTa  numbered  (see  p.  65, 
note).  Walton  gives  some  various  readings,  but  confounds  it  with 
Act  33,  PauL  39,  speaking  of  them  as  if  one  ''vetustissimum  exem- 
plar.'' It  has  been  inspected  by  Dobbin  and  Scrivener.  (Mill),  but 
so  loosely  that  the  late  Key.  B.  0.  Pascoe,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
detected  34  omissions  for  31  citations  (one  of  them  being  an  error)  in 
four  chapters. 

57.  (Act.  35,  Paul.  41).  Magdalen  Coll.  Oxon.,  Greek  9  [xii] 
4®,  in  a  small  and  beautiful  hand.  MtU.  Mark  i.  1 — 11;  Rom.;  1, 
2  Cor.:  Psalms  and  Hymns  follow  the  Epistles.  It  has  kc^.  t, 
TirXoif  led.  Collated  twice  by  Dr  Hammond,  the  great  commentator, 
whose  papers  seem  to  have  been  used  for  Walton's  Polyglott  (Magd. 
1):  also  examined  by  Dobbin.     (Mill). 

58.  Nov.  Coll.  Oxon.  68  [xv  or  later]  4^  is  Walton  and  Mill's 
N.  1.  This,  like  Codd.  56 — 7,  has  been  accurately  examined  by  Dr 
Dobbin,  for  the  purpose  of  his  ''Collation  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus" 
(London,  1854),  with  whose  readings  Codd.  56,  58  have  been  com- 
pared in  1922  places.  He  has  undoubtedly  proved  the  close  connec- 
tion subsisting  between  the  three  manuscripts  (which  had  been  ob- 
served by  Mill,  N.  T.  Proleg.  §  1388),  though  he  may  not  have  quite 
demonstrated  that  they  must  be  direct  transcripts  from  each  other. 
SyrLy  Kc^.  t.f  proLy  rirXoi,  with  scholia.  The  writing  is  very  careless, 
and  those  are  in  error  who  follow  Walton  in  stating  that  it  contains 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  (Walton's  Polyglott,  Mill,  Dobbin).  Mr  C. 
Forster  rightly  asks  for  photographs  and  a  thorough  re-collation  of 
Codd.  56,  58,  61,  "to  throw  light  upon  their  direct  relationship,  or 
non-relationship  to  each  other"  ("A  New  Plea  for  the  Three  Heavenly 
Witnesses,"  1867,  p.  139). 

♦59.  Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  403  [xii]  4®,  an 
important  copy,  "textu  notabili,"  as  Tischendorf  states  (much  like 
D.  61.  71),  but  carelessly  written,  and  exhibiting  no  less  than  81 
omissions  by  o/toiorcAcvroi/  (see  p.  9).  It  was  very  poorly  examined 
for  Walton's  Polyglott,  better  though  defectively  by  Mill,  seen  by 
Wetstein  in  1716,  minutely  collated  by  Scrivener  in  1860.  It  once 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Friai*s  Minor  at  Oxford,  and  was  given 

^  **Textiis  ipse  distinctus  est  in  olausulas  majores,  sen  Paragraphos;  ad 
initinm  notatos  singnloa  literft  maja8ciil&  miniatft/'  Mill  (N.  T.  Proleg.  §  1445). 
Yet  since  Burgon  testifies  that  its  text  *'is  not  broken  np  into  Paragraphs  after 
aU,"  Mill  can  only  intend  to  designate  in  a  roundabout  way  the  presence  of  the 
larger  chapters  (p.  55)  with  their  appropriate  capitals. 
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to  GoDville  College  by  Th.  Hatcher,  M.A.  in  1567.  It  has  (what- 
ever  Walton  asserts)  rirXoc,  icc^..  Am.  (but  not  Eua,)y  and  exhibits 
many  and  rare  compendia  acrihendi.  The  character  of  the  ink  was 
noticed,  p.  26. 

60.  (Apoc.  10).  Cambridge  University  Library  553  or  Dd.  9.  69 
[a.d.  1297]  4**,  but  the  Apocalypse  is  later,  and  has  a  few  scholia  from 
Arethas  about  it.  This  copy  is  Mill's  Moore  1*,  and  is  still  badly 
known.  Carp.,  Eus,  t,  Am,  without  Fu8,,  and  it  is  an  elegant  copy 
(Mill).  The  Gospels  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  East,  the 
Apo(»dypse  in  the  West  of  Europe.    This  is  Bentley's  e  {see  Cod.  51). 

*61.  (Act.  34,  Paul  40,  Apoc.  92).  Codex  Montfortianus  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  G.  97  [xv  or  xvi]  8?,  so  celebrated  in  the  con- 
troversy respecting  1  John  v.  7.  Its  last  collator,  Dr  Orlando  Dobbin 
(see  on  Cod.  58),  has  discussed  in  his  Introduction  every  point  of  in- 
terest connected  with  it  It  contains  the  whole  New  Testament, 
apparently  the  work  of  three  or  four  successive  scribes,  on  455 
paper  leaves,  only  one  of  them — ^that  on  which  1  Jo.  v.  7  stands — 
being  glazed',  as  if  to  protect  it  irom  harm.  This  manuscnpt  was 
first  heard  of  between  the  publication  of  Erasmus'  second  (1519) 
and  third  (1522)  editions  of  his  N.  T.,  and  after  he  had  publicly 
declared,  in  answer  to  objectors,  that  if  any  Greek  manuscript  could 
be  found  containing  the  passage,  he  would  insert  it  in  his  revision 
of  the  text;  a  promise  which  he  fulfilled  in  1522.  Erasmus  de- 
scribes his  authority  as  *' Codex  Britannicus,"  ^'apud  Anglos  reper- 
tus,"  and  there  is  the  fullest  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cod.  Mont- 
fortianus is  the  copy  referred  to  {see  below,  Chap.  ix).  Its  earliest 
known  owner  was  Froy,  a  Franciscan  friar,  then  Thomas  Clement 
ra.  1569],  then  William  Chark  [fl.  1582],  then  Thomas  Montfort, 
D.D.  of  Cambridge,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  then  Archbishop 

^  On  the  death  of  Dr  John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely  (whose  honesty  as  a  book- 
eoUector  is  impeached,  on  no  fair  grounds,  by  Tew  in  Bridge's  Northampton' 
$hire.  Vol.  ii.  p.  45,  Ozon.  1791),  in  1714,  George  L  was  induced  to  buy  his 
books  and  manuscripts  for  the  Library  at  Cambridge,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  attachment  of  the  University  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  Every  one 
remembers  the  epigram  which  this  royal  gift  provoked. 

*  "We  often  hear "  said  a  witty  and  most  Keverend  Irish  Prelate  **that  the 
text  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses  is  &glo$$;  and  any  one  that  will  go  into  the 
College  Library  may  see  as  much  for  himself."  It  was  a  little  bold  in  Mr  Charles 
Forster  (*' A  New  Plea,  &c."  pp.  119, 120, 139),  whose  zeal  in  defence  of  what  he 
held  to  be  the  truth  I  heartily  revere,  to  urge  the  authority  of  Dr  Adam  Clarke 
for  assigning  this  manuscript  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  rather  since  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  he  stigmatises  the  Wesleyan  minister  for  a  "  self-taught 
philomath"  (p.  122).  Dr  Clarke  tells  us  fairly  the  grounds  on  which  he  arrived 
at  his  strange  conclusion  (**  Observations  on  the  Text  of  the  Three  Divine 
Witnesses,"  Manchester,  1805,  pp.  8 — 10),  and  marvellously  unsound  they  are. 
But  what  avails  authority,  quum  ret  ipsa  per  te  clamat  f  The  facsimile  made  for 
Dr  Clarke  nearly  seventy  years  ago  has  been  copied  in  Home's  Introduction  and 
twenty  other  books,  and  leaves  no  sort  of  doubt  about  the  date  of  Codex  Mont- 
fortianus. 
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Ussher,  who  caused  the  collation  to  be  made  which  appears  in  Wal- 
ton's Poljglott  (Matth.  i.  1 — Act.  xxiL  29;  Rom.  L),  and  presented 
the  manuscript  to  Trinity  College.  Dr  Barrett  appended  to  his 
edition  of  Cod.  Z  {see  p.  147)  a  full  collation  of  the  parts  left  un- 
touched by  his  predecessors;  but  since  the  work  of  Ussher's  friends 
was  known  to  be  very  defective,  Dobbin  has  re-collated  the  whole  of 
that  portion  which  Barrett  left  unexamined,  comparing  the  readings 
throughout  with  Codd.  56,  58  of  the  Gospels,  and  Cod.  33  of  the 
Acts.  This  copy  has  rlrXoiy  Am,,  and  the  number  of  urixoi  noted  at 
the  end  of  each  book,  besides  which  the  division  by  the  Latin  chap- 
ters is  employed,  a  sure  proof — if  any  were  needed — of  the  modern 
date  of  the  manuscript  There  are  many  corrections  by  a  more  recent 
hand,  erasures  by  the  pen,  &o.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Grospels  were  first  written;  then  the  Acts  and  Epistles  (transcribed, 
in  Dobbin's  judgment,  from  Cod.  33,  Acts);  the  Apocalypse  last; 
having  been  added  about  1580,  as  Tregelles  and  Dr  Dobbin  think, 
from  Cod.  69  {see  p.  190),  when  they  were  both  in  Chark's  possession. 
The  text,  however,  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the 
two  codices,  nor  would  it  be  easy,  without  seeing  them  together, 
to  verify  Dobbin's  conjecture,  that  the  titles  to  the  sacred  books, 
in  pale  red  ink,  were  added  by  the  same  person  in  both  manuscripts. 
In  the  margin  of  this  copy,  as  of  Cod.  69,  are  inserted  many  readings 
in  Chark's  handwriting,  even  the  misprint  of  Erasmus,  i/mU  for  iv 
(Jky  Apoc.  ii  13. 

62.  Cambridge  Univ.  Lib.  2061  or  Kk.  5.  35  [xv]  8«,  chart., 
K€ili,,  men,,  led,,  with  the  Latin  chapters  also.  This  is  not,  however, 
Walton's  Goog,^  which  was  brought  from  the  East,  and  once  belonged 
to  Dr  Henry  Googe,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  The  collations  of 
Cod.  D.  59.  61.  62  made  for  the  London  Polyglott  were  given  in 
1667  to  Emmanuel  College,  where  they  yet  remain. 

63.  Cod.  Ussher  1,  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  A.  i.  8  [x]  foL,  with  a 
commentary.  A  few  extracts  were  contributed  by  Henry  Dodwell 
to  Bishop  Fell's  N.  T.  of  1675;  Richard  Bulkeley" loosely  collated  it 
for  Mill,  Dr  Dobbin  in  1855  exanfined  St  Matthew,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Twycross,  of  the  Charter  House,  re-collated  the  whole  manu- 
script in  1858.  The  last  leaf,  containing  John  xxi  25,  is  lost;  but 
see  Scrivener,  Cod,  Sin,  Introd.,  p.  lix.  note. 

64.  TJssher  2  belonged,  like  the  preceding,  to  the  illustrious 
Primate  of  Ireland,  but  has  been  missing  from  Trin.  Coll.  Library  in 

^  Qoog,  was  identified  with  the  Cambridge  Ek.  5.  85  by  Bp.  Marsh,  who  was 
a  little  careless  in  this  kind  of  work.  Mr  Bradahaw  however  points  out  that 
Ek.  5.  85  Ib  a  mere  transcript  by  Qeorge  Hermonymus  from  Cod.  70,  also  in  his 
handwriting,  and  hastily  copied  from  it,  errors  of  the  pen  and  all.  It  has  no 
tiMfi.,  Uct,,  as  Ooog,  had,  but  the  ordinary  irc^dXata  and  Latin  chapters.  Again, 
Goog,,  as  Walton  says,  "ex  Oriente  adyectas  est,"  and  most  have  been  in 
England  before  1657;  whereas  Bp.  Moore  got  Ek.  5.  85  from  France  in  1706, 
with  other  books  fix>m  the  coUeotion  of  J.  B.  Hantin,  the  numismatist.  Henoe 
we  must  call  it  Cod.  62*. 
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Dublin  ever  ainoe  1742*.  It  was  collated,  like  Cod.  63,  by  Dodwell 
for  Fell,  by  Bulkeley  for  Mill,  and  with  their  reports  we  must  now 
be  content.  It  once  belonged  to  Dr  Thomas  Goad,  and  was  very 
neatly,  though  incorrectly,  written  in  8^.  As  the  Emmanuel  College 
copy  of  the  Epistles  (Act.  53,  Paul.  30)  never  contained  the  Grospels, 
for  which  it  is  perpetually  cited  in  Walton's  Polyglott  as  Em,y  the 
strong  resemblance  undoubtedly  subsisting  between  Usser.  2  and  Em, 
led  Mill  to  suspect  that  they  were  in  fact  the  same  copy.  Since  both 
codices  (if  they  be  two)  are  lost,  we  have  examined  both  Walton's 
and  Mill's  collations  with  a  view  to  this  question.  The  result  is  that 
they  are  in  numberless  instances  cited  together  in  support  of  read- 
ings, in  company  with  other  manuscripts;  often  with  a  very  few  or 
even  alone  (e.g.  Matth.  vi  22;  viii.  11;  xii.  41;  Mark  ii.  2;  iv.  1; 
ix.  10;  25;  Luke  iv.  32;  viii.  27;  Jo.  i  21;  iv.  24;  v.  7;  20;  36; 
vii  10;  xvi.  19;  xxL  1).  That  Uaser.  2  and  Em,  are  sometimes 
alleged  separately  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  inveterate  want  of 
accuracy  exhibited  by  all  early  collators.  Since  Mill  had  access  to 
the  papers  from  which  the  Polyglott  collations  were  drawn  (N.  T. 
ProUg,  §  1605),  we  need  not  wonder  if  he  largely  adds  to  Walton's 
quotations  from  Em.  (e.g.  Mark  viii  35;  xvi.  10;  and  many  other 
places).  A  real  difficulty  would  arise  if  Em^  and  Uaser.  2  were 
cited  as  opposing  witnesses;  and  inasmuch  as  the  only  two  such 
cases  we  have  been  able  to  discover  (Jo.  viii  2 ;  xix.  31)  may  fairly 
be  imputed  to  the  error  of  one  of  the  collators,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  two  codices  are  identical.  Marsh's  objections  to 
this  conclusion  {Notes  to  Michadiaj  Vol.  ii.  pp.  800 — 802  and  Ad- 
denda) seem  by  no  means  decisive. 

65.  Cod.  Harleian.  5776,  in  the  British  Museum  [xiii]  4^  is  Mill's 
Gov.  1,  brought  from  the  East  in  1677  with  four  other  manuscripts  of 
the  Greek  Testament  by  Dr  John  Covell  [1637—1722],  once  English 
Chaplain  at  Constantinople,  then  Chaplain  to  Queen  Mary  at  the 
Hague,  afterwards  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Ca/rp.y 
Etis.  L,  K€<fi,  L,  tCtX,,  Am.,  Eu8,y  arixoi,  subscriptions  (Mill).  This 
book  was  presented  to  Covell  in  1674  by  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Proco- 
nesus.  The  last  verse  is  supplied  by  a  late  hand,  the  concluding  leaf 
being  lost,  as  in  Cod.  63. 

*66.  Cod.  Galei  Londinensis  [xii]  8®,  once  belonged  to  Th.  Gale 
[1636—1702],  High  Master  of  St  Paul's  School,  Dean  of  York  (1697), 
but  is  now  with  his  other  books  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (O. 
VIII.  3).  Syn.,  Carp,  (followed  by  five  vacant  leaves  for  Eia.  t), 
rirX.,  Am.f  Evs.y  picL,  lect,,  with  some  scholia  in  the  margin  by  a 
recent  hand,  and  other  changes  in  the  text  by  one  much  earlier. 
Known  to  (Mill),  but  for  a  time  lost  sight  of.  Collated  by  Scrivener, 
1862.  It  was  inserted  in  the  great  printed  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts, 
Oxford,  1697. 

67.     Bodleian  MisceU.  76  [xi]  4^  is  Mill's  Hunt  2,  brought  from 

^  Cod.  64  is  said  to  have  been  recently  fotrnd  in  the  library  of  some  nobleman, 
to  whom  we  may  commend  for  imitation  the  example  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Oxford  in  regard  to  Cod.  D  of  St  Paul.     See  above,  p.  165. 
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the  East  hy  Dr  Robert  Huntington,  Bishop  of  Kaphoe  [cL  1701]. 
Mut,  Jo.  yL  64 — xxi  25.     Kc^.  t,y  Bus.  t,  pict,  lecL  (Mill). 

68.  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxon.  17  [xii  or  xiii]  8«,  is  MilFs  Wheel.  1, 
brought  from  Zante  in  1676,  with  two  other  copies,  by  George 
Wheeler,  Canon  of  Durham.  Carp,y  Eus,  t,,  kc^.  t,  syn,,  kc^.  in 
margin,  rir\.  in  gold,  Am,  but  not  Eus.^  led,,  with  vej^es  at  the  end 
of  each  GospeL  Between  the  Gospels  of  SS.  Luke  and  John  are 
small  fragments  of  two  leaves  of  a  beautiful  Evangelistarium  [ix?], 
with  red  musical  notes.  (Mill).  The  next  copy  is,  after  Codd.  1,  33, 
157,  the  most  important  of  all  the  cursives. 

*69.  (Act  31,  Paul.  37,  Apoc.  14).  Codex  Leicestrensis  [xiv] 
fol.,  like  Codd.  206  and  233,  on  parchment  and  paper  {see  p.  23), 
apparently  with  a  reed  {see  p.  26),  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Leicester.  It  contains  the  whole  New  Testament,  except 
Matth.  i  1— xviiL  15;  Actx.  45 — xiv.  17;  Jud.  7 — 25;  Apoc.  xviii. 
7 — xxii.  21,  but  with  fragments  down  to  xix.  10.  It  is  written  on 
212  complete  leaves  of  38  lines  in  a  page,  in  the  coarse  and  strange 
hand  which  out  facsimile  exhibits  (No.  40),  epsikm  being  recumbent 
and  almost  like  alpha,  and  the  whole  style  of  writing  resembling  a 
careless  scrawP.  The  words  Ei/u  lAcp/xov  XapKov  at  the  top  of  the 
first  page,  in  the  same  beautiful  hand  that  wrote  many  (too  many) 
marginal  notes,  prove  that  this  codex  once  belonged  to  the  Willisun 
Chark,  mentioned  under  Cod.  61  (p.  187).  In  1640  (Wetstein  states 
1669)  Thomas  Hayne,  M.A.  of  Trussington,  in  that  county,  gave  the 
book  to  the  Leicester  Library.  Mill  collated  it  there,  as  did  John 
Jackson  for  Wetstein,  and  some  others.  Tregelles  re-collated  it  in 
1852  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  Sciivener  verv 
minutely  in  1855;  the  latter  published  his  results,  with  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  book  itself,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  "Codex  Augien- 
sis."  No  manuscript  of  its  age  has  a  text  so  remarkable  as  this,  less 
however  in  the  Acts  than  in  the  Grospels.  Though  none  of  the 
ordinary  divisions  into  sections,  and  scarcely  any  liturgical  marks, 
occur  throughout,  there  is  evidently  a  close  connection  between  Cod. 
69  and  the  Church  Service-books,  as  well  in  the  interpolations  of 
proper  names,  particles  of  time,  or  whole  passages  (e.g.  Luke  xxii. 
43,  44  placed  after  Matth.  xxvi.  39)  which  are  common  to  both,  as 
especially  in  the  titles  of  the  Gospels :  ck  tov  Kara  fidpKov  €vayycA.iov 
{sic),  &c.,  being  in  the  very  language  of  the  Lection aries*.  Codd. 
178,  443  have  the  same  peculiarity.  Tables  of  Kc^^ciXata  stand  before 
the  three  later  Gospels,  with  very  unusual  variations;  for  which,  as 
well  as  for  the  foreign  matter  inserted  and  other  peculiarities  of  Cod. 
69,  consult  Scrivener's  Cod,  Augiensis  (Introd.  pp.  XL — xlvii). 

^  Another  facfimiU  (Luke  xzi.  36 — ^John  viii.  6)  is  given  by  Abbott  in  his 
'*  Collation  of  ^onr  Importam  Manuscripts "  {see  Cod.  13).  In  all  four  the 
pericope  adulters  follows  Lnke  xxi.  88. 

>  See  the  style  of  the  Evangelistaria,  as  cited  above,  pp.  78 — 81 ;  Matthaei's 
uncials  BH  and  Birch's  178  of  the  Gospels,  described  below.  So  B.-C.  ii.  18,  to 
be  described  hereafter,  reads  in  St  Matthew  only  dpx  ^f^  Tod  xarii  fMrBcuw  &ylov 
eiayyeXlov,  Compare  also  Codd.  211,  261,  857,  and  B.-C.  iii.  6  in  BS.  Matthew 
and  Mark. 
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70.  Cambridge  Univ.  lib.  2144  or  U.  2.  13  [xvl  (not  in  Trinity 
College),  was  written,  like  Codd.  30.  62*.  287,  by  G.  Hermonymus 
the  Spartan  (who  settled  at  Paris,  1472,  and  became  the  Greek 
teacher  of  Badsus  and  Reuchlin),  for  William  Bodet;  there  are 
marginal  corrections  by  Budseus,  from  whose  letter  to  Bp.  Tonstall 
we  may  fix  the  date  about  a.d.  1491 — 4.  It  once  belonged  to 
Bonckle  of  London,  then  to  Bp.  Moore.  Like  Cod.  62'  it  has  the 
Latin  chapters  (Mill). 

♦71.  Lambeth  528  [dated  a.d.  1160]  265  leaves  4^,  is  Mill's 
JSph.  and  Scrivener's  g.  This  elegant  copy,  which  once  belonged  to 
an  Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  was  brought  to  England  in  1675  by  Philip 
Traheron,  English  Chaplain  at  Smyrna.  Traheron  made  a  careful 
collation  of  his  manuscript,  of  which  both  the  rough  copy  (B.  M., 
Barney  24)  and  a  fair  one  (Lambeth  528  b)  survive.  This  last 
Scrivener  in  1845  compared  with  the  original,  and  revised,  especially 
in  regard  to  later  corrections,  of  which  there  are  many.  Mill  used 
Traheron's  collation  very  carelessly.  Carp,,  Eus,  t,y  k€^.  t,  titA.oi, 
Afi^y  £iM.,  led.  This  copy  presents  a  text,  full  of  interest,  and  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  mass  of  manuscripts  of  its  age.     See  Cod.  29. 

72.  Cod.  Harleian.  5647  B.  M.  [xi]  large  4*,  an  elegant  copy  with 
a  catena  on  St  Matthew,  kc^.  t,  rtrX.,  kc^.,  Am.,  JSus.,  pict.,  various 
readings  in  the  ample  margin.     Lent  by  T.  Johnson  to  (Wetstein). 

73.  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  Wake  26  [xi]  4%  JEua,  t,  K€<li. «.,  Am,, 
£ti8.f  pict.  It  is  marked  "Ex  done  Mauri  Cordati  Principis  Hun- 
garo-Walachiee,  A*  1724."  This  and  Cod.  74  were  once  Archbishop 
Wake's,  and  were  collated  for  Wetstein  by  (Jo.  Walker,  Wc^  MS, 
35)'. 

74.  lb.  Wake  20  [xiii]  4%  written  by  Theodore  (see  p.  41, 
note  2).  Mut  Matth.  i  1 — 14;  v.  29 — vi.  1;  32  verses.  It  came 
in  1727  from  the  Monastery  of  IlavroKpaTcup,  on  Mount  Athos.  S^., 
Carp,,  Eus,  t.,  rirX.,  kc^.,  Am,,  Eus,,  led, 

75.  Cod.  Genevensis  19  [xi]  4^  prol,,  Etis,  L,  pid.  In  text  it 
much  resembles  that  of  Cod.  6.  Seen  in  1714  by  Wetstein,  collated 
by  (Scholz  and  Cell6rier,  a  Professor  at  Geneva). 

76.  (Act  43,  Paul  49).  Cod.  Csesar-Vindobonensis,  Nessel.  300, 
Lambec.  28  [xi]  4®,  proL,  syn,,  pid.  This  copy  (the  only  one  known 
to  recid  avrrj^  with  the  Complutensian  and  other  editions  in  Luke  ii. 
22)  is  erroneously  called  an  uncial  by  Mill  (Gerhard  k  Mastricht 
1690;  Ashe  1691;  F.  K.  Alter  1786).. 

1  Of  the  183  manuscript  volames  bequeathed^ by  William  Wake,  Archbishop 
of  Canterboiy  [1657 — 1737]  to  Christ-Church  (of  which  he  had  been  a  Canon), 
no  less  than  28  contain  portions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  not  more  than  seyen 
of  which  have  ever  appeared  in  any  printed  Catalogue.  They  are  all  described 
in  the  present  and  the  next  section  from  a  comparison  of  Dean  Qaisford's  MS. 
Catalogue  (1837)  with  the  books  themselves,  to  which  Bp.  Jacobson's  kindness 
gave  me  access  in  1861. 
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77.  Caesar- Vindobon.  NesseL  114,  Lambea  29  [xi]  4',  veryneafc; 
with  a  commentary  (Yictor^s  on  St  Mark),  jewo^,  Eus.  t,  pict,j  and 
(by  a  later  hand)  ayn.  It  onoe  belonged  to  Matthias  Ooryinus,  the 
great  king  of  Hungary  (1458 — 90).  Collated  in  '*Tentamen  descrip- 
tionis  codicum,"  Ac.  1773  by  (Treschow,  and  also  by  Alter). 

78.  Cod.  Nicolse  Janoovich  de  Yadass,  now  in  Hungary  [xii]  4*, 
Eus,  t,  K€^.  t,y  titXoi,  K€ifi,,  Icct.y  Sf/u,,  ptct  It  was  ouco  iu  the  library 
of  King  Matthias  Corvinus :  on  the  sack  of  Buda  by  the  Turks 
in  1527,  his  noble  collection  of  50,000  volumes  was  scattered, 
and  about  1686  this  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  S.  B.,  then  of  J.  G., 
Carpzov  of  Leipsic,  at  whose  sale  it  was  purchased  and  brought  back 
to  its  former  country.  A  previous  possessor,  in  the  17th  century, 
was  reoi^ios  ^cct/ao^vAa^  Navn-Xtov.  (Collated  by  C.  F.  Boemer  for 
Kuster,  and  "in  usum''  of  Scholz). 

79.  Cod.  G«or.  Douzse  (from  Constantinople),  consulted  on  John 
viiL  by  Gomar  at  Ley  den  (perhaps  74  in  that  Library).  MtU.  with 
a  Latin  version. 

80.  Cod.  T.  G.  Graevii,  then  Jo.  Van  der  Hagen's  [xi],  is  pro- 
bably still  somewhere  in  Holland :  it  is  said  by  Wetstein,  who  saw 
it  in  1739,  to  have  been  collated  by  Byneus  in  1691.  Frol,y  rirXot, 
jc€^.,  subscriptions:  the  Latin  chapters  were  added  [xv]. 

81.  Greek  manuscripts  cited  in  a  Correctorium  Bibliorum  Lati- 
norum  of  the  xiiith  century  ^  Dr  Hort  appropriates  this  numeral 
to  Muralt's  2^  (see  p.  77,  note). 

82.  Seven  unknown  Greek  manuscripts  of  St  John,  three  of 
St  Matthew  and  (apparently)  of  the  other  Gospels,  cited  in  Laurentius 
Valla's  "Annotationes  in  N.T.,  ex  diversorum  utriusque  linguae, 
Grsecse  et  Latinee,  codicum  oollatione,"  written  about  1440,  edited 
by  Erasmus,  Paris  1505.  His  copies  seem  modem,  and  have  probably 
been  used  by  later  critics.  The  whole  subject,  however,  is  very  care- 
fully examined  in  the  Bev.  A  T.  Russell's  '*  Memoirs  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Bp.  Andrewes,"  pp.  282—310,  Hort's  Cod.  82  is  Burgon's 
Venet.  xii,  to  be  described  hereafter  (see  p.  77,  note). 

83.  Cod.  Monacensis  518  [xi]  4%  beautifully  written,  syn,,  prol., 
rirX.,  Kc^.,  lecLj  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  whither  it  was 
brought  from  Augsburg  (BengeFs  August.  1,  Scholz).  The  dvayiw- 
fjLara  are  numbered,  as  are  the  orixoi  at  the  end  of  each  Gospel. 

84.  Monacensis  568  [xii]  8%  rirX.,  icc^.,  Am,  (not  Etis.),  led, 
both  in  the  text  and  margin,  contains  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark.  MtU. 

^  These  formal  reyisions  of  the  Latin  Bible  were  mainly  two,  one  made  by 
the  University  of  Paris  with  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  about 
1290,  and  a  rival  one  undertaken  by  the  Mendicant  Orders,  through  Cardinal 
Hugo  de  8.  Caro  {tee  CLbove^  p.  66),  and  adopted  by  their  general  Chapter  held  at 
Paris  in  1256.  A  previous  revision  had  been  made  by  Cardinal  Nicolaus  and 
the  Cistercian  Abbot  Stephanus  in  1150.  A  manuscript  of  that  of  1266  was 
used  by  Lucas  Brugensis  and  Simon  (Wetstein,  N.  T.  Prol.  Vol.  i.  p.  8o). 
Canon  Westcott  calls  attention  to  a  Correctorium  in  the  British  Museum,  King's 
Library,  1  A.  viii. 
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Matth.  L  1 — 18;  xiiL  10 — 27;  42 — xiv.  3;  xviiL  25 — ^xix.  9;  xxL 
33— xxii  4;  Mark  viL  13— xvi  20  (Bengers  August  2,  Scholz). 

85.  Monacensis  569  [xiii]  very  small  4^,  icc^,  lecL  in  yermilion, 
Am.  (not  £us.),  contains  only  Mattk  viii  15 — ix.  17;  xvi  12 — xvii 
20;  xxiv.  26—45;  xxvL  25 — 54;  Mark  vL  13 — ix.  45;  Luke  iii 
12 — vi  44;  John  ix.  11 — xiL  5;  xix.  6 — 24;  xx.  23 — xxL  9 
(fiengers  August.  3,  Scholz). 

86.  Cod.  Posoniensis  Lycsi  Aug.  [1].  Frol,  Eu8.  U  Once  at 
Buda,  but  it  had  been  bought  in  1183  at  Constantinople  for  the 
Emperor  Alexius  II.  Comnenus  (Bengel,  Endlicher). 

87.  Cod.  Trevirensis  [xiil  foL  contains  St  John's  Gospel  ^th 
a  catena,  published  at  lengtn  by  Cordier  at  Antwerp.  It  once 
belonged  to  the  eminent  philosopher  and  mathematician,  Cardinal 
Nicolas  of  Cuza,  on  the  Moselle,  near  Treves  [1401 — 64:  see  Cod. 
129  Evan.,  and  Cod.  59  Acts] ;  previously  at  the  monastery  of  Petra 
or  of  the  Fore-runuer  of  Constantinople^  (Scholz).  Wetstein's  87  is 
our  250. 

88.  Codex  of  the  Gospels,  4^,  on  vellum,  cited  as  ancient  and 
correct  by  Joachim  Camerarius  (who  collated  it)  in  his  Annotations 
to  the  New  Testament,  1642.     It  resembles  in  text  Codd.  63.  72.  80. 

*89.  Cod.  Gottingensis  [dated  1006]  foL,  with  corrections.  Col- 
lated by  A.  G.  Gehl  in  1739,  and  by  Matthaei  (Na  20). 

90.  (Act  47,  Paul.  14).  Cod.  Jo.  (or  Jac.)  Fabri,  a  Dominican 
of  Deventer  [xvi,  but  copied  from  a  manuscript  written  by  Theodore 
(p.  41,  note  %)  and  dated  1293]  4%  chart.  2  vols.  The  Gospels  stand 
John,  Luke,  Matthew,  Mark  (see  p.  70) ;  the  Pauline  Epistles  precede 
the  Acts ;  and  Jude  is  written  twice,  from  different  copies.  This 
codex  (which  has  belonged  to  Abr.  Hinckelmann  of  Hamburg,  and  to 
Wolff)  was  collated  by  Wetstein.  Faber  [1472— living  in  1515J  had 
also  compared  it  with  another  ''very  ancient''  vellum  manuscript  of 
the  Gospels  presented  by  Sixtus  IV.  (1471 — 84)  to  Jo,  Wessel  of 
Groningen,  but  which  was  tlien  at  Zvolle.  As  might  be  expected, 
this  copy  much  resembles  Cod.  74.  See  Delitzsch,  Handachr.  Funde, 
II.  pp.  54 — 57. 

91.  Cod.  Perronianus  [x],  of  which  extracts  were  sent  by  Mont- 
flELUOon  to  Mill,  had  been  Cardinal  Perron's  [d.  1618],  and  before  him 
bad  belonged  to  "S.  Taurini  monasterium  Ebroicense"  (Evreux). 

92.  Cod.  Faeschii  1  (Act.  49)  [xiv,  or  xv]  )     The  former  contains 
94.     Cod.  Fseschii  2  [xvi,  or  xvii]  J  St  Mark  with  Victor's 

commentary  on  vellum,  and  scholia  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  with  the 
authors'  names,  Didymus,  Origen,  Cyril,  &c.',  the  latter  SS.  Mark 
and  Luke,  with  Victor's  commentary  on  St  Mark,  that  of  Titus  of 
Bostra  on  St  Luke,  on  paper.  Both  belonged  to  Andrew  Fsesch,  of 
Basle,  and  were  collated  by  Wetsteiu.  Dean  Burgon  found  them 
both  at  Bajsle  (O.  iL  27  and  O.  ii.  23). 

^  On  foL  4  we  read  ij  plpXot  avrrj  (ijSe  178)  r^t  fioyris  rod  Upo9p6fMv  \  rift 
Ktifihtji  tyyuna  T^f  'Ae[eu]r£ou  |  dpxoXK^  9i  fv  f^^V  KXTJais  JUrpa.  Compare  Cod. 
178  and  Montfauo.  Palieogr.  Grsoa,  pp.  39, 110,  305.    See  also  p.  41,  note  2. 
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93.  Cod.  Grsevii  [1632—1703]  of  the  Gospels,  cited  by  Vossius 
on  the  Genealogy,  Luke  iii 

96.  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxon.  16  [xii]  4^  is  Mill's  Wheeler  2\  It 
contains  Luke  zi.  2 — John  zx.  ZO;  xxL  10 — 25.  With  fall  scholia 
neatly  written  in  the  margin,  ayn.  (Mill,  Professor  Nicoll). 

96.  Cod.  Bodleian.  Misa  8  (Auct  D.  6.  1)  [xv]  12»,  is  Walton's 
and  Mill's  TriL,  with  many  rare  readings,  containing  St  John  with  a 
commentary,  beautifully  written  by  Jo.  Trithemius,  Abbot  of  Span- 
heim  [d.  1516].  Received  from  Abraham  Sculter  [1]  by  Geo. 
Hackwell,  1607  (Walton's  Polyglott,  Mill,  Griesbach). 

97.  Cod.  Hirsaugiensis  [1500,  by  Nicolas,  a  monk  of  Hirschau 
in  Bavaria],  12*',  on  vellum,  containing  St  John,  seems  but  a  copy  of 
96.  It  once  belonged  to  Uffenbach,  and  is  now  at  Giessen  (Bengel*, 
Wetstein,  Maius,  Schulze). 

98.  Cod.  Bodleian,  [xii]  4%  picL,  E.  D.  Clarke  5,  by  whom  it 
was  brought  from  the  East.  Kc^.  ^.,  rtrX.,  Am.  (not  Eu8,\  K€ifi.,  lect. 
It  VMS  collated  in  a  few  places  for  Scholz,  who  substituted  it  here 
for  Cod.  B,  (see  p.  139)  of  Griesbach. 

99.  Cod.  lipsiensis,  Bibliothec.  Paul,  [xvi]  4®,  Matthaei's  18, 
contains  Matth.  iv.  8 — ^v.  27;  vi.  2 — xv.  30;  Luke  i.  1 — 13;  syn. 
(Matthaei).     Wetstein's  99  is  our  155. 

100.  Cod.  Paul.  L.  B.  de  Eubeswald  [x]  4®,  vellum,  muL  Jo. 
xxi.  25 ;  pict.,  kc^  ^,  JSus,  /.,  and  in  a  later  hand  many  corrections 
with  scholia  and  syn.,  cluxrt,  J.  C.  Wagenseil  used  it  in  Hungary 
for  Jo.  viii.  6.  Our  description  presumes  it  to  be  the  manuscript 
now  in  the  University  of  Pesth,  but  in  the  15th  century  belonging 
to  Bp.  Jo.  Pannonius.  Edited  at  Pesth  in  1860  ''cum  interpre- 
tatione  Hungaria "  by  S.  Markfi. 

101.  Cod.  UflTenbach.  3  [xvi]  12^  charLj  St  John  (mxnf»l^  {^ee 
p.  52).  So  near  the  Basle  (that  is,  we  suppose,  Erasmus')  edition, 
that  Bengel  never  cites  it  With  two  others  (PauL  M.  and  Acts  45) 
it  was  lent  by  Z.  C.  Uffenbach,  Consul  of  Frankfort-on-the-Mayn,  to 
Wetstein  in  1717,  and  afterwards  to  Bengel. 

102.  Cod.  BibliothecsB  Mediceie,  a  valuable  but  unknown  manu- 
script with  many  rare  readings,  extracted  by  Wetstein  at  Amsterdam 
for  Matth.  xxiv — Mark  viiL  1,  from  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Plan- 
tin's  N.  T.  1591,  in  the  library  of  J.  le  Long.  Canon  Westcott  is 
convinced  that  the  manuscript  from  which  these  readings  were  de- 

^  Noted  *'  Ex  libiis  Georgii  Whelezi  Westmonasteriensis  perigrinaiione  ^ub 
Constantinopolitanft  oolleet.    Anno  Domini  1676."    See  Evan.  68 ;  Evst.  8. 

^  Though  97  once  belonged  to  Uffenbach,  101  better  snitB  Bengel's  descrip- 
tion of  Uffen.  8 :  they  are  written  on  different  materials,  and  the  description  of 
their  respeotiye  texts  will  not  let  ns  suspect  them  to  be  the  same.  Wetstein 
never  cites  God.  101,  bat  the  addition  of  rdy  0€^  at  the  end  of  John  viii.  27,  the 
reading  of  the  margin  of  Uffen.  8,  is  ascribed  in  the  critical  editions  to  97>  not 
to  101. 
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rived  is  none  other  than  Cod.  B  itself.  In  St  Matthew's  Gospel  he 
finds  the  two  authorities  agree  70  times  and  differ  only  5  times, 
always  in  a  manner  to  be  easily  accounted  for :  in  St  Mark  they 
agree  in  84  out  of  the  85  citations,  the  remaining  one  (ch.  ii.  22) 
being  hardly  an  exception.  Westcott,  New  Teat,  ^  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.  Hort's  Cod.  122  is  w*",  to  be  described  hereafter  {see 
p.  77,  note). 

103.  Regius  196  [xi]  fol.,  once  Cardinal  Mazarin's,  seems  the 
same  manuscript  as  that  from  which  Emericus  Bigot  gave  extracts 
for  Curcellseus'  N.  T.  1658  (Scholz).  Burgon  supposes  some  mistake 
here,  as  he  finds  Heg.  196  to  be  a  copy  of  Tlieophylact*s  com- 
mentary on  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark,  written  over  an  older  manuscript 
[viu  or  ix]. 

104.  Cod.  Hieronymi  Vignerii  Fx],  from  which  also  Bigot 
extracted  readings,  which  Wetstein  obtained  through  J.  Drieberg 
in  1744,  and  published. 

105.  (Act  48,  Paul  24).  Cod.  Ebnerianus,  Bodl.  MisceU.  136, 
a  beautiful  copy  [xii]  4^,  on  426  leaves  of  vellum,  with  27  lilies  in 
each,  formerly  belonging  to  Jerome  Ebuer  von  Eschenbach  of  Nu- 
remberg. PicLj  Ca/tp,^  Eu8.  t,  K€<fi,  t,  rirX,,  kc^..  Am,  (not  £u8,)f  the 
Nicene  Creed,  all  in  gold:  with  lecL  throughout  and  syn,,  men, 
prefixed  by  Joasaph,  a  calligraphist^  a.d.  1391,  who  also  added  John 
viiL  3 — 11  at  the  end  of  that  GospeL  Faadmile  in  Home's  Intro- 
duction, and  in  Tregelles*  HonMy  p.  220  (Schoenleben  L738,  Kev. 
H.  O.  Coxe,  by  whom  the  collation  was  lent  before  1845  to  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  F.  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Yeovil  [d.  1873],  together  with  one 
of  Canon.  Graec.  110  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles^  both  of  which  are 
mislaid). 

106.  Cod.  Winchelsea  [x],  with  many  important  readings,  often 
resembling  the  PhUoxenian  Syriac :  believed  to  be  still  in  the  Earl 
of  Winchelsea's  Library  (Jackson  collated  it  for  Wetstein  in  1748). 

107.  Cod.  Bodleian,  [xiv.  and  later]  4%  is  E.  D.  Clarke  6,  con- 
taining the  €k>Bpels  in  different  hands:  icc^.  ^.,  pici,  (Like  98,  111, 
112,  particUly  collated  for  Scholz).     Griesbach*s  107  is  also  201. 

108.  Csesar-Yindobonensis,  Kollar.  4,  Forlos.  5  [xi]  fol.,  2  vols. 
With  a  commentary  (Victor's  on  St  Mark:  Burgon  **Last  Twelve 
Verses,  &c."  p.  288),  Etu,  t,  pict.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  at 
Constantinople,  and  formerly  belonged  to  Parrhasius,  then  to  the 
convent  of  St  John  de  Carbonaria  at  Naples  (Treschow,  Alter,  Birch, 
Scholz). 

109.  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  6117  [a.d.  1326]  4%  «yn.,  Btia.  t,  men., 
leetf  rirXoi,  Am.  (not  Eus.,  kc^.),  Mead.  1,  then  Askew  (5115  is  Act. 
22,  and  5116  is  Paul.  75,  these  two  in  the  same  hand;  different  from 
that  employed  in  the  Gospels). 

110.  Cod.  Ravianus,  Bibl.  Reg.  Berolinensis  [xvi]  4*,  2  vols., 
on  parchment,  once  belonging  to  Jo.  Rave  of  Upsal,  has  been  ex- 
amined by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  by  G.  G.  Pappelbaum  in  1796. 
It  contains  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  has  attracted  attention 

13—2 
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)>ecause  it  has  the  disputed  words  in  1  Jo.  v.  7, 8.  It  is  now  how- 
ever admitted  by  all  to  be  a  mere  transcript  of  the  N.  T.  in  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott  with  variations  from  Erasmus  or  Stephen, 
and  as  such  should  be  expunged  from  our  list 

111.  Cod.  BodleiazL  [xii]  4®,  Clarke  7,  miU,  Jo,  xx.  25 — ^xxi.  25  : 
icc^.  t.,  Am.  (not  Eu9.),  and 

112.  Bodleian,  [xi]  12"*,  Clarke  10,  Carp,,  Eua,  ^.,  icc^.  t,,  riVX., 
having  both  Am.  and  EtLs.j  in  Matth.  i. — Mark  ii.,  in  the  same  line 
(a  very  rare  arrangement;  see  Codd.  192,  198,  212,  and  Wake  21 
below),  lect.,  syn.,  men.,  a  very  beautiful  copy.  These  two,  very 
partially  collated  for  Scholz,  were  substituted  by  him  and  Tischendorf 
for  collations  whose  history  is  not  a  little  curious. 

111.  (Wetstein).  The  Yelesian  beadikos.  The  Jesuit  de  la 
Cerda  inserted  in  his  '<  Adversaria  Sacra,"  cap.  xci  (Lyons  1626),  a 
collection  of  various  readings,  written  in  vermilion  in  the  margin  of 
a  Greek  Testament  (which  from  its  misprint  in  1  Pet.  iii.  11  we 
know  to  be  K.  Stephen's  of  1550)  by  Petro  Faxardo,  Marquis  of  Velez, 
a  Spaniard,  who  had  taken  them  from  sixteen  manuscripts,  eight  of 
which  were  in  the  king's  library,  in  the  Escurial.  It  is  never  stated 
what  codices  or  how  many  support  each  variation.  De  la  Cerda  had 
received  the  readings  from  Mariana,  the  great  Jesuit  historian  of 
Spain,  then  lately  dead,  and  appears  to  have  inadvertently  added  to 
Mariana's  account  of  their  origin,  that  the  sixteen  manuscripts  were 
iu  Greek.  These  Yelesian  readings,  though  suspected  from  the  first 
even  by  Mariana  by  reason  of  their  strange  resemblance  to  the  Latin 
Vulgate  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Latin,  were  repeated  as 
critical  authorities  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  1657,  and  (contrary  to  his 
own  better  judgment)  were  retained  by  Mill  in  1707.  Wetstein, 
however  (N.  T.  Proleg.  Vol.  i.  pp.  59 — 61),  and  after  him  Michaelis 
and  Bp.  Marsh,  have  abundantly  proved  that  the  various  readings 
must  have  been  collected  by  Velez  from  Latin  manuscripts,  and  by 
him  translated  into  Greek,  very  foolishly  perhaps,  but  not  of  necessity 
with  a  fraudulent  design.  Certainly,  any  little  weight  the  Velesian 
readings  may  have,  must  be  referred  to  tiLe  Latin,  not  to  the  Greek 
text.  Among  the  various  proofs  of  their  Latin  origin  urged  by 
Wetstein  and  others,  the  following  establish  the  fact  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt : 


Greek  Text 

Vulgate  Text 

Vulgate  Tuions 
reading. 

Velealan  reading 

Mark  viii  38. 

hrcuaxupBv 

confasns  fuerit 

confessus  fuerit 

6/110X071^11 

Hebr.  xii.  18. 

KtKaVfxiVfp 

accessibilem 

accessibilem 

Tfioclrtp 

—  xiii.  2, 

fXaSw 

latnenmt 

placuenmt 

1jpeffc» 

James  v.  6. 

KarediKotraTe 

addixiBtis 

adduxistis 

•fiydyere 

Apoc.  ziz.  6. 

ox^ov 

torbae 

tubae 

o-dXiriTTOf 

—  xxi.  I  a. 

dyyiXovs 

angeloB 

angulpa 

ytaulat 

112.  (Wetstein).  The  Barbebiki  beadinos  must  also  be  ban- 
ished from  our  list  of  critical  authorities,  though  for  a  different  reason. 
The  collection  of  various  readings  from  22  manuscripts  (ten  of  the 
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Gospels,  eight  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  four  of  the  Apocalypse), 
seen  by  Isaac  Yossius  in  1642  in  the  Barberini  Library  at  Eome, 
was  made. about  1625,  and  first  published  in  1673  by  Peter  Possinus 
(Poussines),  a  Jesuit^  at  the  end  of  a  catena  of  St  Mark.  He  alleged 
that  the  collations  were  made  by  John  M.  Caryophilus  [d.  1635], 
a  Cretan,  while  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  under 
the  patronage  of  Paul  V.  [d.  1621]  and  Urban  VIII.  [d.  16441  As 
the  Barberini  readings  ofben  favour  the  Latin  version,  they  fell  into 
the  same  suspicion  as  the  Yelesian :  Wetstein,  especially  (N.  T.  Proleg. 
Vol.  L  pp.  61,  62),  after  pressing  against  them  some  objections  more 
ingenious  than  solid,  declares  *'lis  hseo  non  alitor  quam  ipsis  libris 
Boms  inventis  et  productis,  quod  nunquam  credo  Just,  solvi  potest" 
The  very  papers  Wetstein  thus  called  for  were  discovered  by  Birch 
(Barberini  Lib.  209)  more  than  thirty  years  later,  and  besides  them 
Caryophilus'  petition  for  the  loan  of  six  manuscripts  from  the  Vatican 
(Oodd.  BS.  127.  129.  141.  144),  which  he  doubtless  obtained  and 
used.  The  good  faith  of  the  collator  being  thus  happily  vindicated, 
we  have  only  to  identify  his  eleven^  remaining  codices,  most  of 
them  probably  being  in  that  veiy  Library,  and  may  then  dismiss  the 
Barberini  readings  as  having  done  their  work,  and  been  faii'ly 
superseded. 

113.  Cod.  Harleian.  1810  Brit  Mus.  [xi]  4*,  prol,  Ca/rp,,  Eus.  t., 
pict,  lect.j  Kc^.  tf  titA.,  k€^.,  Am,,  Evs.,  and  (in  a  later  hand)  syn. 
(Griesbach,  Bloomfield).  Apparently  this  is  Bentley's  0  "membr. 
4^  600  annorum,"  collated  by  him  in  the  margin  of  Trin.  Coll.  B. 
XVII.  5  {see  Cod.  51).  Its  reeuiings  are  of  more  than  usual  interest, 
as  are  those  of 

114.  Harleian.  5540  [xiii]  12®,  {facnmile  in  a  Greek  Testament, 
published  in  1837  by  Taylor,  London),  very  elegant,  with  more  recent 
mai^ginal  notes  and  Matth.  xxviii.  19 — Mark  L  12  in  a  later  hand. 
MtU,  MattL  xvii.  4 — 18;  xxvi  59 — 73  (Griesbach,  Bloomfield).  Carp,, 
K€<fK  t,  tltX.,  i(c<^,  Am,  (not  Etui,),  See  Canon  Westcott's  article, 
New  Test,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

115.  Harleian.  5559  [xii]  4®,  once  Bernard  Mould's  (Smyrna, 
1724),  with  an  unusual  text  MtU,  Matth.  i  1 — viii.  10;  Mark  v. 
23—36;  Lukei  78— ii  9;  vl  4—15;  John  xL  2— xxi.  25  (Gries- 
bach, Bloomfield).  A  few  more  words  of  John  xL  survive:  tiVX., 
Kc^,  Am,,  and  sometimes  Ens,* 

116.  Harleian.  5567  [xii]  small  4®,  Eus.  t,  kc^.  t,  rtrX.,  Am,, 
led,,  syn,,  of  some  value.  It  belonged  in  1649  to  Athanasius  a 
Greek  monk,  then  to  Bernard  Mould  (Griesbach,  Bloomfield). 

117.  (Apost  6).  Harleian.  5731  [xvl  4%  chart.,  carelessly 
written,   once  belonged  to  Bentley.     Mut,  Matth.  i.   1 — 18:  lecL, 

^  Cod.  141  of  the  Gospels  being  also  Act.  75,  PanL  86,  Apoo.  40.  Another  of 
his  mannsoripto  was  Act.  78,  Paul.  80. 

*  In  Oodd.  115  and  202  Eui,  is  nsoally,  in  Codd.  116.  117,  417,  422  and  B. 
M.  Addit.  15581  but  rarely,  written  under  Am. :  these  copies  therefore  were 
probably  never  quite  finished.    See  p.  59i  and  note  1  and  Cod.  864,  p.  217. 
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pict,  Corp.,  Eu8,  t,  Kc^.  Lj  rtVA.,  Am,,  ay^i.,  fragments  of  a  Lectionary 
on  the  last  twenty  leaves  (Griesbadi,  Bloomfield). 

*118.  Bodleian.  MiscelL  13,  Marsh  24  [xiu]  4^  an  important 
palimpsest  (with  the  Gospels  uppermost)  once  the  property  of  Arch- 
bishop Marsh  of  Armagh  [d.  1713].  Am.,  Eu8,^  kc^.  <.,  lect,  with  syn., 
men,  J  and  some  of  the  Psalms  on  paper.  Later  hands  also  supplied 
MattiL  L  1 — vi  2;  Luke  xiiL  36 — ^xiv.  20;  xviii  8 — yiy.  9;  John 
xvi.  25 — ^xxi  25.     Well  collated  by  (Griesbach). 

119.  Begius  85,  olim— ^— ,  Paris  [xii]  4*,  formerly  Teller's  of 

Bheims,  is  Kuster's  Paris  5  (Griesbach). 

120.  Supplement  Gk.  Paris  185  a  [xiii]  4^,  formerly  belonged 
to  St  Victor's  on  the  Walls,  Paris,  and  seems  to  be  Stephen's  tS', 
whose  t«xt  (1550)  and  Colinsaus'  (1534)  it  closely  resembles.  St  Mark 
is  wanting  (Griesbach). 

121.  An  important  lost  codex,  once  at  St  Genevidve's,  in  Paris 
[dated  Sept.  1284,  Lidiction  12],  4^  Mvi.  MafctL  v.  21— viiL  24 
(Griesbach). 

122.  (Act  177,  Paul.  219).  Bibl.  Lugdunensis-Batavorum  fxii] 
4®,  once  Meermann's*  116.  Mut,  Act.  i.  1 — 14;  xxi  14 — xxii  28; 
1  Jo.  iv.  20— Jud.  25;  Rom.  i.  1— vii.  13;  1  Cor,  iL  7— xiv.  23 
(J.  Dermout,  Collectanea  Critica  m  N,  T,,  1825).  Griesbach's  122 
is  also  97.     See  Cod.  435. 

123.  Csssar-Yindobon.  Nessel.  240,  Lambec.  30  [xi]  4^  brought 
from  Constantinople  about  1562  by  the  Lnperial  Ambassador  to  the 
Porte,  Ogier  de  Busbeck;  prol.,  Em,  L,  pict,,  corrections  by  another 
hand  (Treschow,  Alter,  Birch). 

*124.  Cfiesar-Vindobon.  NesseL  188,  Lambec.  31  [xii]  4^  Eus,  t, 
8yn,y  mut,  Luke  xxiii  31 — ^xxiv.  28,  an  eclectic  copy,  with  correc- 
tions by  the  first  hand  (Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  iii.  1,  &a).  This  manu- 
script (which  once  belonged  to  a  certain  Leo)  is  considered  by  Birch 
the  best  of  the  Vienna  codices.  It  resembles  the  Philoxenian  Syriac, 
Old  Latin,.  Codd.  DL.  i.  13,  and  especially  69  (Treschow,  Alter, 
Birch).  Collated  by  Dr  Em.  Hoffinann  for  Professor  Ferrar  where 
Alter  and  Birch  disagree.     See  Cod.  13,  for  Abbott's  recent  edition. 

125.  CflBsar-Vindobon.  Kollar.  6,  Forlos.  16  [x]  4%  with  many 
corrections  in  the  margin  and  between  the  lines  (Treschow,  Alter, 
Birch). 

126.  Cod.  Guelpherbytanus  xvi.  1 6  [xi]  carelessly  written.  Eus,  <., 
Kc^.  ^.,  proL,  P^'t  "^th  lect,  syn,  in  a  later  hand,  and  some  qnite 
modem  corrections.  Matth.  xxviiL  18 — 20  is  cruciform,  capitals 
often  occur  in  the  middle  of  words,  and  the  text  is  of  an  unusual 
character.     Inspected  by  (Heusinger  1752,  Knittel,  Tischendorf). 

1  Meermann*8  other  two  manusoripts  of  the  N.  T.,  dispersed  at  his  sale  in  1824, 
are  No.  117,  or  436  of  the  Gospels  (also  set  down  in  error  as  Evangelistarium 
153)  now  belonging  to  Dean  Burgon,  and  No.  118  at  Cheltenham  from  Middle- 
Hill  (Act.  178,  Paul.  242,  Apoc.  87). 
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N.B.  Codd.  127 — 181,  all  at  Rome,  were  inspected,  and  a  few 
(127.  131.  157)  really  collated  by  Birch,  about  1782.  Of  153  Scholz 
collated  the  greater  part,  and  small  portions  of  138 — 44;  146 — 52; 
154-^7;  159—60;  162;  164—71;  173—75;  177—80. 

127.  Cod.  Yatican.  349  [xi]  foL,  JStt»,  t.,  kc^.  <.,  a  neatly  written 
and  important  copy,  with  a  few  later  corrections  (e.g.  Matth.  zxvii. 
49). 

128.  Yat.  356  [xi]  fol.,  prol,y  icc^.  I.,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
oTixo*  (p«  65,  note). 

129.  Yatb  358  [xii]  fol.,  with  scholia,  Yictor's  commentary  on 
St  Mark,  and  a  note  on  Jo.  vii.  53,  such  as  we  read  in  Cod.  145  and 
others.  Boaght  at  Constantinople  in  1438  by  Nicolas  de  Cuza, 
Eastern  Legate  to  the  Council  of  Ferrara  {see  Cod.  87). 

130.  Yatb  359  fxiii]  foL,  chart,  a  curious  copy,  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  in  parallel  columns,  and  the  Latin  chapters. 

131.  (Act  70,  Paul  77,  Apoc.  66).  Yat.  360  [xi]  4*  contains 
the  whole  New  Testament  {see  p.  69,  note^,  with  many  remarkable 
variations,  and  a  text  somewhat  like  that  oz  Aldus'  Greek  Testament 
(1518).  The  manuscript  was  given  to  Sixtus  Y.  [1585 — 90]  for  the 
Yatican  by  "Aldus  Manuccius  Paulli  F.  Aldi."  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  stands  before  1  Tim.  (see  p.  71,  ]K>te).  Ca/rp,,  Bus,  t,  K€<f>.  <., 
of  an  unusual  arrangement  (viz.  Matth.  74,  Mark  46,  Luke  67 ;  »es 
above,  p.  56).  This  copy  contains  many  itacisms^  and  corrections 
primd  manu, 

132.  Yat  361  [xi]  4'*,  Bus.  fc,  picL 

133.  (Act.  71,  Paul.  78).  Yat  368  [xi?]  4%  syn.,  Euthalian 
prologues. 

134.  Yat  364  [xi?]  4%  elegant     Bim,  t,  piet,,  titles  in  gold. 

135.  Yat  365  [xil]  4%  K€<f>,  t,  pict.  The  first  26  of  its  174 
leaves  are  later  and  cha/rt. 

136.  Yat.  665  [xiii]  fol.,  on  cotton  paper;  contains  SS.  Matthew 
and  Mark  with  Euthymius'  commentary. 

137.  Yat  756  [xi  or  xii]  fol.,  with  a  commentary  (Yictor's  on 
St  Mark).  At  the  end  we  read  ko*  <^payKurKoq  aKKiSas  cvycvi^s  koXoct- 
<r€V9...p<i>fxy  rfyay€  to  irapov  fiifikiov  crci  airo  aSa/t  ij>a  [A.D.   1583], 

/t^vi  lovXuD,  ivS,  to. 

138.  Yat  757  [xii]  fol.,  with  commentary  from  Origen,  <fec.,  and 
that  of  Yictor  on  St  Mark,  mixed  up  with  the  text,  both  in  a  slovenly 
hand  (Burgon).     Comp.  Cod.  374. 

139.  Yat  758  [xii]  fol.,  contains  SS.  Luke  and  John  with  a 
commentary. 

140.  Yat  1158  [xii]  4*»,  beautifully  written,  and  given  by  the 
Queen  of  Cyprus  to  Innocent  YII.  (1404 — 6).  Btis,  t,  pict.  In 
Luke  L  64  it  supports  the  Gomplutensian  reading,  koI  17  yAxIkro-a  avrou 
hvqpOpii&ri. 
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141.  (Act  76,  Paul.  86,  Apoa  40).  Vat  1160  [xiii]  4«,  2  vols., 
contains  the  whole  New  Testament  (see  p.  69,  note),  syn.,  picL  The 
leaves  are  arranged  in  quaternions,  but  separately  numbered  for  each 
volume. 

142.  (Act  76,  Paul.  87).  Vat  1210  [xi]  12^  very  neat,  con- 
taining  also  the  Psalms.  There  are  many  marginal  readings  in 
another  ancient  hand. 

143.  Vat  1229  [xi]  fol.,  with  a  marginal  commentary  (Victor's 
on  St  Mark).  On  the  first  leaf  is  read  7779  opOrj^  irurrccos  vum^  ouco- 
vo/A^  Kou,  fpvXoKi  navX<;p  rerdpr^  [1555 — 59]. 

144.  Vat  1254  [xi]  8^  JEhs.  «.,  icc<^.  t. 

145.  Vat  1548  [xiii]  4^  contains  SS.  Luke  and  John.  Mvt, 
Luke  iv.  15 — ^v.  36;  Jo.  L  1 — 26.  A  later  hand  has  written  Luke 
xvii-xxi,  and  made  many  corrections. 

146.  Palatine- Vatican.  5*  [xii]  foL,  contains  SS.  Matth.  and 
Mark  with  a  commentary  (Victor's  on  St  Marki). 

147.  Pakt-Vat  89  [xi]  8^  syn. 

148.  Palat-Vat  136  [xiii]  4%  with  some  scholia  and  unusual 
readings. 

149.  (Act  77,  Paul.  88,  Apoc.  25).  Palat-Vat  171  [xiv]  foL, 
Ucty  contains  the  whole  New  Testament  (see  p.  69,  note). 

150.  Palat-Vat  189  [xi]  16«,  JSus.  t,  st/n. 

151.  Palat-Vat  220  [xi]  4"*,  Eus.  &,  scholia  in  the  maigin,  and 
some  rare  readings  (e.g.  Jo.  xix.  14).  The  sheets  are  in  21  quater- 
nion&     After  St  Matthew  stands  cfcXoyi;  ev  gwto/jm  ck  ratv  avyrtOfv- 

152.  Palat-Vat  227  [xiii]  4»,  prol,,  pict 

153.  Palat-Vat  229  [xiii]  4**,  on  cotton  paper.     Frol^  syn, 

154.  Cod.  Alexandrino- Vatican,  vel  Christina  28  [dated  April 
14,  1442]  4°,  written  in  Italy  on  cotton  paper,  with  Theophylact's 
commentary.  It  was  given  by  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  to  Alex- 
ander VIIL  (1689—91). 

155.  Alex. -Vat  79  [xil  Birch,  xiv  Scholz]  12*,  with  some 
lessons  from  St  Paul  prefixed  Given  by  Andrew  Rivet  to  Rutger- 
sius,  Swedish  Ambassador  to  the  United  Provincea  This  copy  is 
Wetstein's  99,  the  codex  Rutgei*sii  cited  by  Dan.  Heinsius  in  his 
Exercitat  sacr.  in  Evangel. 

156.  Alex.-Vat  189  [xii]  12«:  "ex  bibHothec&  Goldasti"  is  on 
the  first  paga 

157.  Cod  Urbino-Vat  2  [xii]  8*,  deemed  by  Birch  the  most 
important  manuscript  of  the  N.  T.  in  the  Vatican,  except  Cod  R 
Among  the  cursives  it  stands  next  in  value,  to  Cod   33.     It  be- 

^  A  collection  presented  to  Urban  Ym.  (1628 — 44)  by  Maximilian,  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  from  the  spoils  of  the  unhappy  Elector  Palatine,  titular  King  of 
Bohemia. 
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longed  to  the  Ducal  Library  at  Urbino,  and  was  brought  to  Borne 
by  Clement  VII.  (1523 — 34).  It  is  very  beautifully  written  on 
325  leaves  of  vellum  (Birch,  N.  T.  1788,  gives  a  facsimile),  with 
JEtts.  ty  proL,  certain  chronicles,  icc^,  rlrXoi  and  rich  ornaments,  pic- 
tures, &C,  in  vermilion  and  gold.  On  foL  19  we  read  underneath  two 
figures  respectively  luKonn^  €v  \ti}  rco  6ia  irioros  jScuriXcvf  iropi^vpoytmnrfro^ 
KOi  avrofcparctfp  p<o/uu(i)v,  o  Y.oy.vrpnKj  and  AAc^ios  cv  ytti  no  Ou)  vurro^ 
jSocrcXcvs  rrop^vpoy^yvrfroi  6  Ko/m/vos.  The  £mperor  John  II.  the 
Handsome  succeeded  his  father,  the  great  Alexius,  a.d.  1118.  For 
the  subscriptions  appended  to  the  GospeLs  in  this  copy  (which  also 
register  the  number  of  arixoi  in  each  of  them),  see  above,  p.  53. 
In  text  it  is  akin  to  Codd.  BDL.  69,  106,  and  especially  to  1. 

158.  Cod.  Pii  II.,  Vatic.  53  [xi]  4»,  with  Ilua.  t,  K€ff}.  «.,  and 
readings  in  the  margin,  primd  manu.  This  copy  was  given  to  the 
Library  by  Pius  IL  (1458—64). 

159.  Cod.  Barberinianus  8  [xi]  4*,  in  the  Barberini  Library,  at 
Borne,  founded  above  two  centuries  since  by  the  Cardinal,  Francis 
II.,  of  that  nama 

160.  Barberin.  9  [dated  1123]  4%  syn. 

161.  Barberin.  10  [x]  4%  ending  at  Jo.  xvi  4.  This  copy  fol- 
lows the  Latin  version  both  in  its  text  (Jo.  iii.  6)  and  marginal 
scholia  (Jo.  viL  29).  Various  readings  are  often  thus  noted  in  its 
margin. 

162.  Barberin.  11  [dated  13  May,  1153  (syfd),  Indict.  1]  4«, 
written  by  one  Manuel :  JSus.  t.,  pict 

163.  Barberin.  12  [zi]  fol.,  written  in  Syria.  Scholz  si^s  it 
contains  only  the  portions  of  the  Gospels  read  in  Church-lessons,  but 
Birch  the  four  Gospels,  with  £tL8,  t,  #cc^.  t,  the  numbers  of  pTJ/mra 
and  arixoi  to  the  first  three  Crospels  (see  p.  65,  note). 

164.  Barberin.  13  [dated  Oct.  1040]  S%  Bus,  t,  k€<I>.  ^.,0yn.,and 
the  numbers  of  <rrtxoi.  Thd  subscription  states  that  it  was  written  by 
Leo,  a  priest  and  calligrapher,  and  bought  in  1168  by  Bartholomew, 
who  compared  it  with  ancient  Jerusalem  manuscripts  on  the  sacred 
mount  {see  p.  53). 

165.  Barberin.  14  [dated  1197]  foL,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate 
version,  JStis,  t,  kc^  t,,  syn.  Written  for  one  Archbishop  Paul,  and 
given  to  the  Library  by  Eugenia,  daughter  of  Jo.  Pontanus. 

166.  Barberin.  115  [xiii]  4^,  containing  only  SS.  Luke  ix.  33 — 
xxiv.  24  and  John. 

167.  Barberin.  208  [xii  or  xiv]  12®,  kc^.  t,  pict.,  subscriptions 
numbering  the  orLxpi  (p.  65,  note). 

168.  Barberin.  211  [xiii]  foL,  with  Theophylact's  commentary. 

169.  Cod.  Vallicellianus  R  133  [xi]  12*,  once  the  property  of 
Achilles  Statins,  as  also  was  Cod.  171.  rroL,  syn,,  pict  This  codex 
and  the  next  three  are  in  the  Library  of  St  Maria  in  Vallicella  at 
Borne,  and  belong  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratoiy  of  St  Philippo  Neri. 
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170.  VallicelL  C.  61  [xiii]  4<»,  syn.  The  end  of  St  Luke  and 
most  of  St  John  is  in  a  later  hand. 

171.  VallicelL  C.  73  [xiv]  8«.     Montfencon  ascribes  it  to  [xi]. 

172.  YallicelL  F.  90  [xii]  4®,  now  only  contains  the  Pentateuch, 
but  from  Bianchini,  Evan.  Quadr.  Pt  L  pp.  529 — 30,  we  infer  that 
the  QoBpels  were  once  there. 

173.  Vatia  1983,  Basil.  22  [xi  or  xiii]  4«,  ending  John  xiii.  1, 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  Asia  Minor.  Leet.y  st/n.,  Eus.  t,  the 
number  of  pTJ/iara  and  arCxoi  being  appended  to  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels as  in  Ckxld.  163;  164;  167  (p.  65,  note).  This  codex,  and  the 
next  four,  were  brought  from  the  Library  of  the  Basilian  monks. 

174.  Vatic.  2002,  Basil.  41  [dated  4«*  hour  of  Sept.  2,  a.d.  1053] 
4®,  mut  MattL  L  1 — iL  1 ;  Ja  i.  1 — 27;  ending  Ja  viiL  47.  Written 
by  the  monk  Constantino  "tabemis  hal»tante/'  ''cum  prseesset  pr8B< 
fecturse  Georgilas  dux  OalabrisB"  (Scholz). 

176.  (Act.  41,  Paul  194,  Apoa  20).  VaL  2080,  BasiL  119 
[xii]  4^,  contains  tiie  whole  New  Testament  (see  p.  69,  note)  begin- 
ning Matth.  iv.  17,  with  scholia  to  the  Acts,  between  which  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles  stands  the  Apocalypse  (see  p.  70).  There  are  some 
marginal  corrections  primd  manu  (e.  g.  Luke  xxiv.  13).  The  Pauline 
Epistles  have  Euthalius'  subscriptions.     Also  inspected  by  BianchinL 

176.  Vat.  2113,  Basil  152  [xiii]  4*  lea.  Begins  MattL  x.  13, 
ends  Ja  iL  1. 

177.  Vat.?,  Basil.  163  [xi]  8^  mut  Jo.  i.  1—29. 

178.  Cod.  Angelicus  A  1.  5  [xii]  fol.,  Bus,  t,  mtU,  Jo.  xxi.  17 — 
25.  .Arranged  in  quatemicms,  and  the  titles  to  the  Gospels  resem- 
ble those  in  Cod.  69.  Codd.  178 — 9  belong  to  the  Angelica  convent 
of  Augustinian  Eremites  at  Home.  Montfaucon  {Pcdceogr.  Grasca, 
pp.  290 — 1)  describes  and  gives  sk/acsimile  of  Cod.  178.  It  has  on 
the  first  leaf  the  same  subscription  as  we  gave  under  Cod.  87,  and 
which  Birch  and  Scholz  misunderstand.  Jf 

179.  Angelic.  A.  4.  11  [xii]  4%  Bus.  t,  k€<I>.  I.,  lect.  The  last 
five  leaves  (214 — 18)  and  two  others  (23,  30)  are  chcurt.,  and  in  a 
later  hand. 

180.  (Act  82,  Paul  92,  Apoc.  44).  Cod.  BibL  Propagandae  250, 
Borgisd  2  fxi]  8®,  lect,;  the  Gospels  were  written  by  one  Andreas: 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  (see  p.  69,  note)  and  some  apocryphal 
books  by  one  John,  November  1284^  This  manuscript,  with  C<xL  T 
and  Evst.  37,  belonged  to  the  Velitran  Museum  of  '^Prsesul  Steph. 
Borgia,  Collegii  TJrbani  de  Propaganda  Fide  a  secretui." 

181.  Cod.  Francisci  Xavier,  Cardinal,  de  Zelada  [xi]  fol.,  with 
scholia  in  the  margin.  This  manuscript  (firom  which  Birch  took 
extracts)  seems  now  missings  Cojnpare  Birch,  N.  T.,  Froleg.  p.  IviiL, 
Burgon  "Last  Twelve  Verses,  &c."  pp.  284,  288. 

1  Or  rather  a.d.  1274.  According  to  Engelbreth  the  letters  stand  rlrr^p, 
which  can  only  mean  a.u.  6782  {see  p.  40,  note  2). 
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CodcL  182 — 198,  all  in  that  noble  Library  at  Florence,  founded 
by  Cosmp  de'  Medici  [d.  1464],  increased  by  his  grandson  Lorenzo 
Fd.  1492],  were  very  slightly  examined  by  Birch,  and  subsequently 
by  Scholz.  Dean  Burgon  has  described  his  own  researches  at  Florence 
in  the  Guovrdian  for  August  20  and  27,  1873,  from  which  I  have 
thankfully  corrected  the  statements  made  in  my  first  edition  respect- 
ing all  the  manuscripts  there. 

182.  Cod.  Laurentianus  Plut  VL  11  [xii]  4*:  titX.  to  St  John 
only.  The  titles  of  the  Gospels  in  lake,  forming  a  kind  of  imitation 
of  ropework. 

183.  Laurent,  vi.  14  [xiv]  8®,  />tc^.,  Eua.  ty  also  kc<^.  t,  icc^, 
Am.y  Eus.  in  gold;  and  in  a  later  hand  avayv wrfjuara  and  men.^  at  the 
end  of  which  is  riXo^  cvv  0cf  iyU^  rov  fjajvoXoyiovy  ifiijv'  avti;,  La  A.D. 
1418.  This  mode  of  reckoning  is  very  rare  {see  p.  40,  note  2),  and 
tempted  Scholz  to  read  rvci;  of  the  Greek  era,  Le.  a.  d.  910. 

184.  Laurent  vl  15  [xiii]  4®,  written  in  two  columns.  Corp., 
proLy  Am,y  Evs.^  mut^  unfinished. 

185.  Laurent.  Vl.  16  [xil]  4^,  prcl.^  icc^  t,  kc^.,  avayvoKr/xara, 
Am.  (not  Eua, :  see  p.  59,  note  1).     Syn*  were  written  by  one  Basil. 

186.  Laurent,  vl  18  [xi]  fol.,  jproZ^,  fine  jetic^,  Eua.  t.^  commen- 
taiy  (Victor's  on  St  Mark);  written  by  Leontius,  a  calligrapher. 
Bargon  cites  Bandini's  CataL  L  130 — 3,  where  the  elaborate  ayn.  are 
given  in  fiill. 

187.  Laurent  vi.  23  [xii]  4%  pict^  yery  rich  and  numerous 
Ga/rp.y  Eua.  <.,  #cc^.  t.y  tCtX.,  Am.  (not  Eua.\  all  in  gold.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  asterisk  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  text  and  margin^  the 
purpose  of  which  is  not  clear. 

188.  Laurent  vi.  25  [xi]  8®,  ayn.^  men.^  full  and  beautiful. 
FroLy  Kc^  ty  rCrX.,  Am.j  Eua. 

189.  (Act  141,  Paul.  339).  Laurent  vi.  27  Viii]  12^  minute 
and  beautifully  written,  mut.  from  John  xix.  38.  Men.,  riT\.y 
dvayviio'fjiaTa  only. 

190.  Laurent  vi..  28  [dated  July  1285,  Ind.  13]  ^\picU,prol, 
K€<f>.  t,  Am.  (not  Eua.\ 

191.  Laurent  vl  29  [xiii]  8**,  prol,  with  crrtxoi  numbered: 
dvayvwa-imra  marked  in  a  more  recent  hand- 

192.  Laurent  vl  30  [xiiil  12®,  proly  #cc^.  &,  Am.  and  Etia.  in 
one  line,  the  latter  later  (aee  Coa.  112):  apx^  of  lect,  never  rc\os. 

193.  Laurent  vl  32  [xi]  8"*,  Ccwy.,  Etia.  t.,  pict,  kc^,  Am.  (not 
Etia.),  dvayvwa-fJuiTa,  led. 

194.  Laurent,  vi.  33  [xi]  large  4%  pict.,  and  a  marginal  catena 
(Victor's  on  St  Mark)  resembling'  that  of  Cod.  34 :  e.  g.  on  Luke 
xxiv.  13.     Kc^.,  Am.  (not  Eua.).     Begins  Matth.  iii.  7. 

195.  Laurent  vl  34  [xi]  a  superb  4**,  once  belonged  to  the  Cis- 
tercian convent  of  S.  Salvator  de  Septimo.     Frol.  (the  same  as  in 
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Cod  186,  attributed  to  Eusebius),  ayn,,  and  a  commentary  (Victor's 
on  St  Mark).  The  date  of  the  year  is  lost,  but  the  month  (May) 
and  indiction  (8)  remain.     Kc^.  t.,  #cc^,  Am,,  Eua,,  syn,^  men. 

196.  Laurent  viii.  12  [xii]  large  4*,  the  text  in  red  letters  {see 
p.  173,  note),  pict.y  with  a  catena  in  black.  Kc^  t^  icc<^.  Given 
by  a  son  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  in  1473  to  the  Convent  of  St  Mark  at 
ilorenoe. 

197.  (Act  90)  Laurent  viii.  14  [xi]  foL,  contains  the  Epistle 
of  St  James  with  a  marginal  gloss :  also  portions  of  SS.  Matthew  and 
Mark,  with  Chrysostom's  commentary  on  St  Matthew,  and  Victor's 
on  St  Mark,  all  imperfect 

198.  Laurent  MdSL  221  [xiii]  4®,  on  cotton  paper,  Ccvrp.,  Eus,  <., 
Kc^.  t.i  from  the  library  "^dilium  Flor.  Ecc."  Here  again  Am^ 
and  Eu8.  are  in  the  same  line  {see  Cod.  112):  the  dvayviMrfMra  also 
are  numbered. 

Codd.  199 — 203  were  inspected,  rather  than  collated,  by  Birch  at 
Florence  before  1788^  the  first  two  in  the  Benedictine  library  of  St 
Maria;  the  others  in  that  of  St  Mark,  belonging  to  the  Dominican 
Friars.  Scholz  could  not  find  any  of  them,  but  201  is  Wetstein's 
107,  Scrivener's  m;  202  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  Addit  14774. 
The  other  two  Burgon  found  in  Che  Laurentian  Library,  whither 
they  came  at  the  suppression  of  monasteries  in  1810. 

199.  Laurent  99,  once  Cod.  S.  MariaB,  67  [xii]  4",  Eus,  L, 
K€<l>,  &,  #c€<^.,  piety  lecty  with  iambic  verses  and  various  scholia. 
The  (TTixot  are  numbered  and,  besides  Am,,  Eus,,  there  exists  in 
parts  a  Harmony  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  such  as  is  described  in 
p.  58,  note  2. 

200.  Laurent  69,  once  S.  Marin  66  [x]  4*,  pict,  Carp,,  Eus.  t, 
K€<l>.  t,  Am.,  all  in  gold:  Eus.  in  red,  icc<^.,  syn.,  with  fragments  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  against  the  Arians.  There  are  many  scholia  in 
Vermilion  scattered  throughout  the  book.  Codd.  199,  200  were 
presented  to  St  Maria's  by  Antonio  Corbinelli  [d.  1423]:  the  latter 
from  St  Justina's,  another  Benedictine  house. 

♦201.  (Act  91,  Paul  104,  Apoa  b*",  or  Kelly  94)  Cod.  Pwe- 
dicator.  S.  Marci  701  [dcUed  Oct  7,  1357,  Ind.  Ill  large  foL,  on 
492  leaves.  This  splendid  copy  was  purchased  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum (where  it  is  numbered  Butl.  2,  or  Addit  11837)  from  the  heirs 
of  Dr  Samuel  Butler,  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  It  contains  the  whole 
New  Testament  (p.  69,  note);  was  first  cited  by  Wetstein  (107)  from 
notices  by  Jo.  Lamy,  in  his  "de  Eruditione  Apostolorum,*'  Florence, 
1738;  glanced  at  by  Birch,  and  stated  by  Scholz  (N.  T.  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  XII,  xxviii)  to  have  been  cursorily  collated  by  himself:  how  that 
is  possible  can  hardly  be  understood,  as  he  elsewhere  professes  his 
ignorance  whither  the  manuscript  had  gone  (N.  T.  Vol.  i.  p.  Lxxii). 
Scrivener  collated  the  whole  volume.  There  are  many  changes  by  a 
later  hand,  also  syru,  kc^  t.  Am.,  Eus.,  lect,  proL,  and  some  foreign 
matter. 
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202.  Prsedicat  S.  Mard  705,  now  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  14774  [xii] 
4®,  st^n.^  K€<ff.  t,  (in  red  and  gold),  kc^.,  tit  A.,  Am,^  Etis,  (the  last  often 
omitted),  lecty  men,,  pict  This  splendid  copy  cost  the  Museum  j£84 
(Bloomfield). 

203.  Prsedicat  S.  Marci  707  [xv]  4%  charts  is  really  in  modem 
Greek.  Birch  cites  it  for  Jo.  vii.  53,  but  it  ought  to  be  expunged 
from  the  list 

204.  (Act  92)  [xi  or  xiiil  formerly  Bononiensis  Canouioor.  Ko- 
gular.  St  Salvador  640,  now  (liince  the  suppression  of  the  house  in 
1867)  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Bologna,  2775.  SyrL,  kc^,  avayvoxr- 
fiara. numbered  (without  A7n,f  Carp,),  led,,  pict  (Birch,  Scholz,  cor- 
rected by  Burgon). 

Codd.  205 — 215,  217  in  the  Ducal  palace  at  Venice,  were  slightly 
examined  by  Birch  in  1783,  carefully  by  Burgon  in  1872. 

205.  (Act  93,  Paul  106,  Apoc.  88)  Venet  Libr.  S.  Marci  5, 
(86:  4)  [xvl  large  fol.,  contains  both  Testaments,  with  many  peculiar 
readings.  It  was  written  for  Cardinal  Bessarion  (apparently  by 
John  Bhosen  his  librarian),  tEe  donor  of  all  these  books.  This  is 
Dean  Holmes'  No.  68  in  the  Septuagint,  and  contains  a  note  in  the 
Cardinal's  hand:  roiros  /ak.  'H  0cmx  ypa<ffi^  vaXaui  re  ical  via  iraaa' 
KTijfia  ^ricaapCuvoi  JLap&rp^dXtioq  ^EirurKoirov  CafiCviav  rov  (sic)  Kal 
"Sucaia^.  By' ro7ro9  /ak  Holmes  understands  the  class  mark  of  the 
volume  in  Bessarion's  Library.  Kc^  t,  kc^,  with  subscriptions  to 
the  Gospels.  C.  F.  Bink  considers  it  in  the  Gospels  a  copy  of  Cod. 
209  ("Lucubratio  Critica  in  Act  Apost  Epp.  C.  et  P.,''  Basileae, 
1830).  Burgon,  who  fully  admits  their  wonderful  similarity  in 
respect  to  the  text,  judges  that  Cod.  205,  which  is  much  more  modem 
tluui  Cod.  209,  was  transcribed  from  the  same  uncial  archetype. 

206.  (Act.  94,  Paul.  107)  Venet  6  (also  86:  4)  [xv  or  xvi] 
large  fol.,  like  Codd.  69  and  233,  is  partly  on  parchment,  partly  on 
paper.  It  contains  both  Testaments,  but  is  not  numbered  for  the 
Apocalypse.  A  mere  duplicate  of  Cod.  205,  as  Holmes  saw  clearly : 
it  is  his  No.  122. 

207.  Venet  8  (86  :  7)  fxi  or  xii]  4*,  Carp.,  Bus.  L,  K€<f>,  t,  titA., 
K€<f>,,  Am,  (not  Eti^,)  in  gold,  syr^,  mut,  in  Matth.  i.  1 — 13 ;  Mark.  i. 
1 — 11,  for  the  sake  of  the  gorgeous  illuminations.  Written  in  two 
columns.     Once  owned  by  A.  F.  R. 

208.  Venet.  9  (86  :  1)  [xi  or  xii]  8^  Eus,  t,  k€<I>.  t,  rCrX,,  Am,, 
Eus,,  of  some  value,  but  far  less  so  than  the  important 

209.  (Act  95,  Paul  108,  Apoc  46)  Venet  10  (86 :  1)  [xi  or 
xn]  8^,  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  once  Bessarion's,  who  had  it 
with  him  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  1439.  There  are  numerous 
minute  marginal  notes  in  vermilion,  obviously  primd  manu.  In  its 
delicate  style  of  writing  this  copy  greatly  resembles  Cod.  1  {fac- 
simile, No.  23).  Kc<^.  L,  TirX.,  icc^..  Am,  (not  Eus,),  also  the  modem 
chapters  in  the  margin.  Frol,  to  Epistles,  lect,  but  not  much  in  the 
Gospels,  before  each  of  which  stands  a  blank  leaf,  as  if  for  pict  A 
good  collation  of  Codd.  205  and  209  is  needed  -,  Birch  did  little.  En 
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gelbreth  gave  him  some  readings,  and  Fleck  has  published  part  of  a 
collation  bj  Heimbach.  In  the  Gospels  they  are  very  like  Oodd.  B.  1. 
The  Apocalypse  is  in  a  later  hand,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Cod. 
205,  and  has  proL  For  the  unusual  order  of  the  books,  see  ahove, 
p.  70. 

210.  Venet.  27  (also  86 :  4)  [xi  or  xiil  a  noble  fol.,  with  a 
catena  (Victor's  commentary  on  St  Mark).  MtU.  Matth.  i.  1 — ^li.  18 
from  the  same  cause  as  in  Cod.  207.  Rich  blue  and  gold  illumina- 
tions, and  pictures  of  SS.  Mark  and  Luke.     TtrX.,  kc^.,  Am.^  Eua. 

211.  Venet.  539  (86:  5)  [xii]  foL,  muL  Luke  i.  1— ii  32; 
John  L  1 — ^iv.  2,  with  an  Arabic  version  in  the  right-hand  column  of 
each  page.  Kc^.  t^  Am,j  Eu9,  (irregularly  inserted),  lect,^  syn.  The 
j^fiara  and  <rTi\oi  numbered  {see  p.  65,  note). 

Burgon  cites  Zanetti  QroBoa  D,  Marc,  BM.  Codd.  MSS.  Venet. 
1740,  p.  291,  for  the  enumeration  of  the  five  Patriarchates  {see  abovej 
p.  65),  and  other  curious  matter  appended  to  St  John.  The  heading 
of  the  second  Gospel  is  cvayyeXioF  ix  rov  Kara  MapKov :  see  p.  190  and 
note  2. 

212.  Venet.  540  (86 :  6)  [xu]  8«,  the  first  page  in  gold,  with 
picL  and  most  daborate  illuminations.  Much  rnvt.,  twenty  leaves 
being  supplied  in  a  modem  hand.  Ccurp.f  Bus,  t,  icc^.  t,  rirX.,  lect,. 
Am,  with  Bus,  in  a  line  with  them  {see  Cod.  112),  a  little  later, 
carried  only  to  the  end  of  St  Mark. 

213.  Venet.  542  (86 :  1)  [xi]  8%  ffwJt,  John  xviiL  40— xxi.  25. 
Bus,  t,j  rirX.,  Kc^.,  {Am,,  Bus,  most  irregularly  inserted),  few  dp^l 
and  rcXi;,  avayviDafMra  numbered  {see  p.  65,  note),  heroic  verses  as 
colophons  to  the  Gospels.  Large  full  stops  are  found  in  impossible 
places. 

214.  Venet.  543  (86 :  7)  [xiv]  8*,  chart,,  syn,,  K€ff>,  t,  rirk,,  ice^.. 
Am,  (not  Bus, ),  dvayvtMrfLara  numbered,  led, 

215.  Venet.  544  (86 :  5)  [xi]  fol.,  Carp,,  Bus,  t,,  K€fl>,  t,  rlrX,, 
Kc^,  Am.,  Bus,,  pict,,  lect,,  syn.  This  copy  is  a  duplicate  of  Codd. 
20,  300,  as  well  in  its  text  as  in  the  subscriptions  and  commentary, 
being  without  any  of  the  later  corrections  seen  in  Cod.  20.  The 
commentary  on  St  John  is  Chrysostom's,  those  on  the  other  Gospels 
the  same  as  in  Cod.  300  (Burgon). 

216.  Codex  Canonici,  brought  by  him  from  Corcyra,  written  in 
a  small  character  [no  date  assigned],  never  was  at  St  Mark's,  as 
Scholz  alleges  :  Griesbach  inserted  it  in  his  Ust  through  a  misunder- 
standing of  Birch's  meaning.  It  is  probably  one  of  those  now  at 
Oxford,  to  be  described  hereafter. 

217.  Venet  S.  Marci,  Gr.  cL  i.  cod.  3  (86 :  1),  given  in  1478 
by  Peter  de  Monta^ana  to  the  monastery  of  St  John  in  Viridario, 
at  Padua  (viii.  A.)  [xiii]  small  4®,  in  fine  condition.  Carp,,  Bus.  U, 
ICC0.  t,,  rirK,  K€<f>,,  Am,  (not  Bus,),  full  syn,,  few  leet. 

Codd.  218 — 225  are  in  the  Imperial  libraiy  at  Vienna.  Alter 
and  Birch  collated  them  about  the  same  time,  the  latter  but  cursorily. 
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♦218.  (Act.  65,  Paul.  57,  A«poa  33)  Caesar-Vindobon.  23,  Lam- 
bec.  1,  NeaseL  23  [xiiij  fol.,  contains  both  Testaments  (^ee  p.  69,  note). 
Mut.  Apoa  xiii  5 — xiv,  8;  xv.  7 — ^xvii  2j  xviii.  10 — xix.  15; 
ending  at  xx.  7  XvA/acnu.  This  important  copy,  containing  many 
peculiar  readings,  was  described  bj  Treschow,  and  comprises  the 
text  of  Alter's  inconvenient,  though  fairly  accurate  N.T.  1786 — 7, 
to  be  described  in  Chap.  v.  Like  Cod.  123  it  was  brought  from 
Constantinople  by  de  Busbeck. 

219.  Lambec.  32,  Nessel.  321  [xni]  S^/tto^ 

220.  Lambec.  33,  NesseL  337  [xiv]  12<>,  in  very  small  letters. 

221.  Cffisar-Yindobon.  Lambea  38,  Nessel.  117  [xi]  fol.,  with 
commentaries  (Chrysostom  on  Matth.,  John ;  Victor  on  Mark,  Titus 
of  Bostra  on  Luke),  to  which  the  portions  of  the  text  here  given  are 
accommodated :  it  begins  MattL  L  11. 

222.  CflQsajvYindobon.  Lambec.  39,  Nessel.  180  [xiv]  4^  on 
cotton  paper,  mut.  Contains  portions  of  the  Gospels,  with  a  com- 
mentary (Victor's  on  St  Mark). 

223.  CfiBsar-Vindobon.  Lambec.  40,  NesseL  301  [xiv]  4*»,  con- 
tains fragments  of  SS.  Matthew,  Luke  and  John,  with  a  catena. 
Codd.  221 — 3  must  be  cited  cautiously :  Alter  appears  to  have  made 
no  systematic  use  of  them. 

224.  Ciesar-Yindob.  Kollar.  8,  Forloa  30  [date  not  given]  4<', 
only  contains  St  Matthew.     This  copy  came  from  Naples. 

225.  Ccesar-Vindobon.  Kollar.  9,  Forlos.  31  [dated  r^'  or  A.  d. 
1192]  8®,  more  important.     Syn,^  men, 

Codd.  226—233  are  in  the  Escurial,  described  by  D.  G.  Mol- 
denhawer,  who  collated  them  about  1783,  loosely  enough,  for  Birch's 
edition,  in  a  temper  which  by  no  means  disposed  him  to  exaggerate 
their  value  {see  below,  Chap.  v).  In  1870  the  Librarian,  Jos^  Fer- 
nandez Montana  (in  order  to  coiTect  HaenePs  errors)  sent  to 
Mr  Wm.  Kelly,  who  obligingly  communicated  it  to  me,  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  four  copies  of  the  Greek  Bible,  and  of  nineteen  of 
the  New  Testament  "neither  more  nor  less,"  then  at  the  Escurial, 
with  their  present  class-marks.  I  do  not  recognise  either  in  his  list, 
or  in  that  subjoined,  the  "Codex  Aureus  containing  the  Four 
Gospels  in  letters  of  gold,  a  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,"  spoken  of  in  the  Globe  newspaper  of  Oct.  3,  1872  on  occa- 
sion of  the  fire  at  the  Escurial  on  Oct.  2,  which  however  did  not 
touch  the  manuscripts.  Perhaps  that  Codex  is  in  Latin,  tmless  it  be 
Evst.  40. 

226.  (Act.  108,  Paul.  228)  Codex  Escurialensis  x-  ^-  ^7  [xi] 
8^,  on  the  finest  vellum,  richly  ornamented,  in  a  small,  round,  very 
neat  hand.  JEus,  t,  icc^.  <.,  lect.y  pict^  tCtXoij  k€<I>,,  Am.,  Eue,  Many 
connections  were  made  by  a  later  hand,  but  the  original  text  is 
valuable,  and  the  readings  sometimes  uniqua     Fairly  collated. 

227.  Escurial  x*  ^^^  ^^  [^^'^]  ^^  prol,  Kttfi,  &,  Am,^  pict.  A 
later  hand,  which  dates  from  1308,  has  been  very  busy  in  making 
corrections. 
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228.  (Act.  109,  Paul.  229)  BBcuriaL  x-  iv.  12  [xiv :  Montana  xvi] 
8^,  chart  Once  belonged  to  Nicolas  Nathanael  of  Crete,  then  to 
Andreas  Damarius  of  Epidauras,  a  calligrapher.  JStts.  t,  syn.  ^ 

229.  Escurial.  x-  rv.  21  [dated  lUO]  8^  written  by  Basil  Axgy- 
ropolus,  a  notary.  MiU.  Mark  xvi.  15 — 20;  John  L  1 — 11.  Fict,, 
Uet;  the  latter  by  a  hand  of  about  the  14th  century,  which  retraced 
much  of  the  discoloured  ink,  and  corrected  in  the  margin  (since 
mutilated  by  the  binder)  very  many  important  readings  of  the  first 
hand,  which  often  resemble  those  of  ADK  l  72.  This  copy  must  be 
mislaid,  as  it  is  not  in  Montana's  list. 

230.  Escurial.  <^  (Montana  ^).  in.  5  [doled  Oct.  29,  1013,  with 
the  wrong  Indiction,  11  for  12:  Montana's  date  is  1014,  and  the 
error  is  probably  not  his :  see  p.  40,  note  2]  4^,  written  by  Luke  a 
monk  and  priest,  with  double  syn.'^  Ca/rp.^  icc^.  ^.,  subscriptions 
with  the  number  of  piffiara  and  orixot:  see  "p,  65,  note.  An  in- 
teresting copy,  deemed  by  Moldenhawer  worthy  of  closer  examina- 
tion. 

231.  Escurial.  <f)  (Montana  iff),  in.  6  [xii]  4%  lect.,  Eus,  t  torn, 
icc^  t.f  a  picture  ^'quae  Marcum  mentitur,'  subscriptions  with  ortxot 
numbered,  syn.,  Tnen.  There  are  some  marginal  glosses  by  a  later 
hand  (which  obelizes  Ja  vii  53  seq.)^  and  a  Latin  version  above 
parts  of  St  Matthew. 

232.  Escurial  <f)  (Montana  ^).  m.  7  [xiu :  dated  1292,  Montana] 
4*,  very  elegant  but  otherwise  a  poor  copy.  Double  syn.,  rirXoi  in 
the  margin  of  SS.  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  elsewhere  kept  apart. 

233.  Escurial.  Y.  ii.  8  [xif,  Montana  xiii],  like  Codd.  69  and  206, 
is  partly  of  parchment,  partly  paper,  in  bad  condition,  and  once 
belonged  to  Matthew  Dandolo,  a  Venetian  noble.  It  has  a  catena, 
and  by  reason  of  ligatures,  itc.  (see  p.  42)  is  hard  to  read.  FroLy 
Kc^.  t,  Mus,  L  (apart),  some  iambics,  and  piffiara,  arixpi.  to  the  first 
two  Gospels. 

234.  (Act.  67,  Paul.  72)  Codex  Havniensis  l.  [dated  1278]  4S 
one  of  the  several  copies  written  by  Theodore  {see  p.  41,  note  2). 
This  copy  and  God.  235  are  now  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Copen- 
hagen, but  were  bought  at  Venice  by  F.  Bostgaard  in  1699.  The 
order  of  the  books  in  Cod.  234  is  described  p.  70.  Syn.,  men.,  lect, 
with  many  corrections.     (C.  G.  Hensler,  1784.) 

235.  Havniens.  2  [dcUed  1314]  4^,  written  by  the  lepofjMvaxp^ 
Fhilotheus,  though  very  incorrectly;  the  text  agrees  much  with  Codd. 
DK  I.  33  and  the  Philoxenian  Syriac.  Kc^.  t,  lect.;  the  words  are 
often  ill  divided  and  the  stops  misplaced  (Hensler). 

236.  Headings  extracted  by  Griesbach  (Symholas  Critiecg  i. 
pp.  247 — 304)  from  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament 

^  Thus,  at  least,  I  understand  Moldenhawer's  description,  ^'Evangeliis  et 
Actis  \i^€t9  sabjiciantnr  dudom  in  valgus  notse." 

3  By  doable  syn.  Moldenhawer  may  be  supposed  to  mean  here  and  in  God. 
232  both  syn,  and  men. 
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in  the  Bodleian,  either  in  his  own  or  Thomas  Heame's  handwriting. 
Scrirener  {Cod.  Attgiensis,  Introd,  p.  xzxvi)  has  shewn  that  thej 
were  deriyed  firom  Evan.  440,  which  see  below. 

Codd.  237 — 259  are  nearly  all  Moscow  manuscripts,  and  were 
thoroughly  <^llated  by  C.  F.  Matthaei,  for  his  N.  T.  to  be  described 
in  Chapter  v.  These  Russian  codices  were  for  the  most  part  brought 
from  the  twenty-two  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  by  the  monk 
Arsenius,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Patriarch  Nioo,  in  the  reign  of 
Michael,  son  of  Alexius  (1645 — 76),  and  placed  in  the  Library  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  at  Moscow. 

*237.  S.  Synod  42  [x]  foL,  Matthaei^s  d,  from  Philotheus  (a  monas- 
tery), picLy  with  scholia,  and  Victor's  commentary  on  St  Mark. 

*238.  Syn.  48  (Mt  e)  [xi]  fol.,  with  a  catena  and  scholia;  con- 
tains only  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  is  of  good  quality.  This 
copy  formed  the  basis  of  Matthaei*s  edition  of  Victor's  commentary 
on  St  Mark,  1775  (Burgon). 

♦239.  Syn.  47  (Mt.  g)  [xi]  foL,  contains  Mark  xvi.  2—8 ;  Luke; 
John  to  xxi.  23,  with  scholia. 

*240.  Syn.  49  (Mt  i)  [xii]  fol.,  once  belonging  to  Philotheus, 
then  to  Dionysius  (monasteries)  on  Athos,  with  the  commentary  of 
Euthymius  Zigabenus.  Mut  Mark  viiL  12 — 34;  xiv.  17 — 54 ;  Luke 
XV.  32 — ^xvi.  8. 

♦241.  (Act  104,  Paul.  120,  Apoc.  47)  Cod.  Dresdensis  A.  172 
(Tregelles),  once  Matthaei's  (k)  [xij  4^  «yn.,  the  whole  N.  T.  (p.  69, 
note),  beautifully  written,  with  rare  readings. 

♦242.  (Act  105,  Paul.  121,  Apoc.  48)  Syn.  380  (Mt  1)  fxii]  S% 
the  whole  N.  T.  (p.  69,  note),  with  Psalms,  ip&u,  prol.f  pict^  Eua.  t 

♦243.  CJod.  Typographei  S.  Syn.  13  (Mt  m)  [xivj  fol.,  on  cotton 
paper,  from  the  Iberian  monastery  on  Athos,  contains  SS.  Matthew 
and  Luke  with  Theophylact's  commentary. 

♦244.  Typograph.  1  (Mt  n)  [xii]  fol.,  pict,  with  Euthymius 
Zigabenus'  commentary. 

*245.  Syn.  265  (Mt  o)  [dcUed  1199]  4%  from  the  famous 
monastery  of  Batopedion,  written  by  John,  a  priest 

*246.  Syn.  261  (Mt.  p)  [xiv]  4**,  cIuurLf  with  marginal  various 
readings.     Mut.  Matth.  xii  41 — xiii.  55  ;  John  xvii  24 — xviii  20. 

♦247.     Syn.  373  (Mt  q)  [xii]  S%  syn,,  from  Philotheus. 

♦248.  Syn.  264  (Mt  r)  [daUd  1275]  4%  written  by  Meletius  a 
Bercean  for  Cyrus  Alypius,  oUovofjiOi  of  St  George's  monastery,  in  the 
leign  of  Michael  Palseologus  (1259^82). 

*249.  Syn.  94  (Mt  s)  [xi]  foL,.from  UavroKpartop  monastery  (as 
Ood.  74).     Contains  St  John  with  a  catena. 

♦250.  Syn.  in  a  box  (Mt  v)  [mij  is  the  cursive  portion  of 
Cod.  V  {see  p.  144,  and  note),  John  vii  39 — ^xxi.  25.  It  is  also 
WetBtein's  Cod  87. 

S.  14 
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*251.  Cod.  Tabularii  ImperiaL  at  Moscow  (Mt.  x)  [xi]  4^  Eus.  i^ 
ffieL 

*252.  C!od.  Dresdensis  A.  U5  (TregelleB),  once  Matthaei's  (z) 
xi]  4®,  with  oorrectioiis  and  doable  readings  (as  from  another  copy), 
at  primd  manu, 

"^253.  Codex  of  Nicephoras  Archbishop  of  Cherson  '^  et  Slabinii,'* 
(Slaviansk))*  formerly  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St  Michael  at 
Jerusalem  (Mt.  10)  [xi]  foL,  with  scholia,  Victor's  commentary  on 
St  Mark,  and  rare  readings,  mach  resembling  those  of  Cod.  259. 

*254.  Codex  belonging  to  Matthaei  (11),  now  Dresden  A.  100 
(Tregelles)  [xi]  foL,  from  the  monastery  of  St  Athanasius.  Contains 
SS.  Luke  and  John  with  scholia :  pict. 

♦255.  SjTL  139  (Mt  12)  [xin]  foL,  once  "Dionysii  monachi 
rhetoris  et  ainicorum,*^  Commentaries  of  CluTBOstom  and  others 
(^fiTyr/Tucal  IfcXoyal),  with  fragments  of  the  text  interspeised. 

*256.  Typogr.  Syn.  3  (Mt.  14)  [ix  f]  fol.,  scholia  on  SS.  Mark  and 
Luke,  with  portions  of  the  text.  The  oonmientary  on  St  Mark  is 
ctscribed  to  Victor,  but  in  this  copy  and  the  preceding  the  scholia  are 
but  few  in  number  (Buxton). 

*257.     Syn.  120  (Mt  15)  is  Cod.  O,  described  p.  137. 

»258.  Cod.  Dresdensis  A.  123  (Tregelles),  (Mt  17)  [xiii]  4^  bar- 
barously  written :  picL 

*259.  Syn.  45  (Mt.  a)  [xi]  fol.,  from  the  Iberian  monastery, 
with  a  commentary  (Victor's  on  St  Mark),  «yn.,  Eua,  t.  This  is  one 
of  Matthaei's  best  manuscripts.  His  other  twenty-two  copies  contain 
portions  of  Chrysostom,  for  which  see  Chapter  iv. 

Codd.  260 — 469  were  added  to  the  list  by  Scholz  (see  Chapter  v)  : 
the  very  few  he  professes  to  have  collated  tiioroughly  will  be  distin- 
guished by  *. 

260.  Codex  Regius  51,  Paris  [xii]  fol,  once  (like  Cod.  309) 
"  domini  du  Fresne,"  correctly  written :  pict. 

261.  Reg.  52  [xiv]  fol.,  once  at  the  monastery  of  the  Forerunner 
at  Constantinople  (see  p.  193,  note).  LecL,  mut,  Luke  xxiy.  39 — 53. 
Matth.  i.  1 — xi  1  supplied  [xiv]  choflrt, 

*262.  Reg.  53  [x]  fol.,  «yn.,  Eu8,  <.,  with  rare  readings  and  sub- 
scriptions  like  those  of  Cod.  A  {see  abave,i^.  154)  and  Codd.  300, 376, 428. 

263.  (Act  117,  Paul.  137,  Apoc.  54)  Reg.  61  [xiii]  4'*,  Eus.  t. 
torn.  Am.,  picL  Probably  from  A^  Minor.  It  once  belonged  to  Ja 
Hurault  Boistaller,  as  did  Codd.  301,  306,  314. 

^  Holmes,  Prsefatio  ad  Pentatenchxun,  desoribeB  his  Cod.  82  as  "  e  Ck)dioihaB 
Eogenii,  olim  Arobiepiscopi  Slabinii  et  GherBonlB."  Kioephorus  also  is  named 
by  Holmes  as  the  editor  of  a  Catena  on  the  Octatench  and  the  four  books  of 
Kings  from  the  Constantinopolitan  mannsoripts  (Leipsio,  1772 — 8),  and  is 
described  as  "  primo  Hieromonachns,  et  postea  Archiepisoopus  Slabiniensis  et 
Chersonensis,  sedem  Astraoani  habeas"  («&t  tupro,  Cap.  iv). 
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264.  Eeg.  65  [xm]  4^,  with  what  have  been  called  Coptio-like 
letters,  but  brought  from  the  East  in  1718  by  Paul  Lucas.  The 
leaves  are  misplaced  in  binding,  as  are  those  of  Cod.  272.  At  the 
foot  of  every  page  is  a  harmony  like  those  in  Codd.  E,  W^.  See 
p.  58,  note  2.     (Burgoa). 

265.  Beg.  66  [x]  i%  once  belonged  to  Philibert  de  la  Mare. 

266.  Keg.  67  [x]  4^,  syn. 

267.  Reg.  69  [x]  4Vfoc<.,  mut.  Matth.  L  1—8;  Mark  I  1—7; 
Luke  L  1 — 8;  zxiv.  60— John  L  12. 

268:     Beg.  73  [xii]  4o,  Bus.  t.^  ayn.^  pict. 

269.  Beg.  74  [xi]  4°,  pict, 

270.  Beg.  75  [xi]  8<',  9yn.^  with  a  mixed  text. 

271.  Beg.  75«  Scholz,  but  really  Supplem.  Gnec.  75  [xii]  S*", 
Eu8,  t,  pict, 

272.  Beg.  76  [xi]  12o,  once  Melchisedech  Thevenot's. 

273.  Beg.  79,  4^,  on  vellum  [xii],  but  partly  on  cotton  paper 
[xiv],  contaLos  also  some  scholia,  extracts  from  Severianus'  commen- 
tary, annals  of  the  Gospels,  Eu8,  &,  a  list  of  the  G^pel  parables, 
parts  of  «y7».,  with  a  mixed  text. 

274.  Beg.  79«  Scholz,  but  really  Supplem,  GrsBC.  79  [x]  4°,  once 
belonged  to  Maximus  Fanagiotes,  protocanon  of  the  Church  at  Calli- 
polis  (there  were  many  places  of  this  name:  but  see  Cod.  346). 
Fict.,  £u8.  t,  9yn,f  mcTi.,  musical  notation,  mut,  (but  supplied  in  a 
later  hand,  chart,)  Mark  i.  1—17;  vL  21—54;  John  i.  1—20; 
iii  18— iv.  1;  viL  23—42;  ix.  10—27;  xviii,  12—29.  Dean 
Burgon  has  a  photograph  of  this  manuscript,  which  he  regards  as  a 
specimen  of  the  transition  period  between  uncial  and  cursive  writing. 
The  subscription,  resembling  that  of  Cod.  L,  set  in  the  margin  of  Cod. 
274,  he  judges  to  look  as  old  as  that  of  L:  see  Chapter  ix,  Mark  xvi. 
9—20. 

275.  Beg.  80  [xi]  8^,  antea  Memmianus,  JEtu,  <.,  proL,  portions 
oi  ayn. 

276.  Beg.  81  [xi]  8^,  written  by  Nicephorus  of  the  monastery 
Meletius :  JEns,  &,  pict, 

277.  Beg.  81  A  [xi]  8°,  Eus,  t.y  pict, :  some  portions  supplied  by 
a  later  hand. 

278.  Beg.  82  [xii]  8°,  once  Mazarin's,  with  Armenian  inscrip- 
tions, Biut.  ty  pict,  J  syn.     Matth.  xiiL  43 — xvii  5  is  in  a  later  hand. 

279.  Beg.  86  [xii]  12%  this  copy  and  Cod.  294  were  brought 
from  Fatmos  and  given  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1 686  by  Joseph  Greorge- 
irenus,  Archbishop  of  Samos.     Eu8,  t,,  syn,,  pict, 

280.  Beg.  87  [xii]  8<>,  parts  of  syn.,  prol,  mnU,  Mark  viii.  3— 
XV.  36. 

14—2 
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281.  Reg.  88  [xii]  8^,  Bus.  ty  pict.,  mtU,  Matth.  xxviiL  11—20 ; 
Luke  L  1 — 9.  Given  to  the  Monastery  "  Deiparo  Hieracis  *'  by  the 
eremite  monk  Meletiua 

282.  Reg.  90  [dated  1176]  12o. 

283.  Reg,  93  [xiv]  8°. 

284.  Reg.  93  [xiiil  8°,  Eua.  «.,  pict,  sr/n.  Once  Teller's  of 
Rheims  and  Peter  Stella'^s. 

t)Q£*K 

285.  R^.  95,  olim  — ^—  [xiv]  8^,  pict,  once  TeDer's  (68):  given 

by  Augustin  J  ustinian  to  Jo.  Maria  of  Gatana.     This  oodez  is  Kuster's 
Paris  1  and  Wetstein's  10.     See  God.  10,  p.  180. 

286.  Reg.  96  [dated  April  12,  1432,  Indicti<xx  10]  8o,  by  the 
monk  Galistus,  with  the  Paschal  canon  for  the  years  1432 — 1502. 

287.  Reg.  98  [xv]  8°,  chart  Written  by  Hermonymus  (see 
God.  70,  p.  191),  with  a  most  interesting  personal  memorandum  by 
its  original  owner  D.  Ghambellan,  and  a  portrait  of  his  betrothed, 
1479.     Burgon>  Guardian,  Jaa  22,  1873. 

288.  Reg.  99  [xvi]  8°,  chaa^,,  once  German  Brixius^:  contains 
St  Luke  only. 

289.  Reg.  100  A  [dated  Feb.  15,  1625]  foL,  chart,  written  by 
Lucas  apxtjQvn^ 

290.  Reg.  1 08  a  [xiii]  4^,  on  cotton  paper;  from  the  Sorbonne :  syn, 

291.  Reg.  113  [xii]  8^,  syn.:  belonged  to  one  Nicolas. 

292.  Reg.  114  [xi]  8^,  syn,,  pict.,  mut  Matth.  i  1 — ^viL  14; 
John  xix.  14— xxi  25. 

293.  Reg.  117  [dated  Nov.  1373]  16°,  syn,,  pict,  written  by 
Manuel  for  Blasius  a  monk. 

294.  Reg.  218  [xiii]  16^,  pict.,  mut.  MattL  i  18— xii  25.  See 
God.  279. 

295.  Reg.  120  [xiii]  16°,  mut  MattL  L  1—11. 

296.  Reg.  124  [xvi]  16°,  written  by  Angelus  Veigecius  (see 
p.  42,  note  2). 

297.  Reg.  140  a  [xii]  12o,  pict,  ayn. 

298.  Reg.  175  a  [xii]  8o,  from  the  Jesuits'  Public  Library,  Lyons : 
pict,,  syn. 

*299.  Reg.  177  [xi]  fol.,  an  accurately  written  copy  with  a 
mixed  text,  Victor's  commentary  on  St  Mark,  and  scholia  which 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  Syria  by  a  partisan  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia :  proL,  JSus.  t.,  pict,  and  other  fragments. 

♦300.  Reg.  186  [xi]  a  noble  foL,  more  roughly  written  than  the 
sister  copy  God.  20  (see  p.  182),  "olim  fonte-blandensis,"  (Fontain- 
bleau  ?),  contains  the  first  three  Gospels,  with  subscriptions  like  that 
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of  Ood.  262.  JEits,  t,  syn.,  a  catena,  ^^irdptpya  de  locis  selectis/'  and 
in  the  outer  margin  commentaries  in  a  later  band,  Chrysostom's  on 
St  Matthew,  Victor's  or  Cyril's  of  Alexandria  on  St  Mark  (Godd.  20. 
300  mention  both  names),  and  that  of  Titus  of  Bostra  on  St  Luke. 
See  Cod.  428„  and  especially  Cod.  215.     / 

*301.  Reg.  187  fxi]  foL,  once  Boistaller's,  a  mixed  text  with  a 
catena  (Victor  on  St  Mark). 

302.  Eeg.  193  [xvi]  fol,  eh43vrt,^  once  Maearin's :  contains  frag- 
ments of  S3.  Matthew  and  Luke  with  a  commentary. 

303.  Beg.  194  A  [xi]  fol.,  contains  vellum  fragments  of  Johii 
i — iy;  and  on  cotton  paper,  dated  1255,  Theophylact's  commentary,* 
and  some  iambic  verses  written  by  Nicander^  a  monk. 

304.  Reg.  194  [xiii]  fol.,  once  Teller's :  contains  SS.  Matthew 
and  Mark  with  a  catena,  that  of  St  Mark  possibly  a  modification  of 
Victor's  (Burgon). 

305.  Reg.  195  [xili]  foL,  on  cotton  paper,  once  Mazarin's.  Bur- 
gon states  that  this  copy  contains  nothing  but  the  commentary  of 
Euthymius  Zigabenus. 

306.  Reg.  197  [xiilfol.^  once  Boistaller's,  contains  SS.  Matthew 
and  John  with  Theophylact's  commentary. 

307.  Reg.  199  [xi]  a  grand  fol.,  muty  contains  only  Chrysostom's 
Homilies  on  SS.  Matthew  and  John  (Burgon). 

308.  Reg.  200  [xii]  fol.,  once  Mazarin's  :  mut.^  contains  the  same 
as  Cod.  307. 

309.  Reg.  201  [xii]  small  foL,  "  very  peculicLr  in  its  style  and 
beautifully  written,"/^.,  once  du  Fresno's,  has  SS.  Matthew  and  John 
with  Chrysostom's  commentary,  Luke  with  that  of  Titus  of  Bostra, 
Mark  with  Victor's.  See  Burgon,  "Last  Twelve  Verses  of  St  Mark," 
p.  287.  '*  This  is  not  properly  a  text  of  the  Gospel :  but  parts  of  the 
text  (icc^cvov)  interwoven  with  the  commentary  (^fii/vcia),"  ibid, 
p.  282. 

310.  Reg.  202  [xi]  foL,  has  St  Matthew  with  a  catena,  once  Col- 
bert's (as  also  were  Codd.  267,  273,  279,  281— 3j  286—8,  291,  294, 
296,  315,  318—9).  Formerly  given  to  St  Saba's  monastery  by  its 
Provost  Arsenius. 

31 1.  Reg.  203  [xii]  fol.,  once  Mazarin's :  this  also  has  St  Matthew 
with  a  catena. 

312.  Reg.  206  [dated  a.d.  1308]  small  foL,  Victor's  commentary 
without  the  texl^  like  that  in  Cod  20,  which  (and  Cod.  300)  it  closely 
resembles  (Burgon,  ibid.  p.  279,  note). 

313.  Reg.  208  [xiv]  foL,  charts  mut^  once  Mazarin's,  contains 
St  Luke  with  a  catena. 

314.  Reg.  209  [xii]fol.,  once  Boistaller's,  contains  St  John  with 
a  remarkable  catena  (quite  different  from  that  published  by  Cramer), 
with  the  names  of  the  several  authors  (Burgon). 
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315.  Reg.  210  [xin]  foL,  has  the  same  oontents  as  Cod.  314. 
MuL  John  xiv.  26— xv.  16;  xxL  22—25. 

316.  R^.  211  [xii]  foL,  on  cotton  paper,  brought  £rom  Con- 
stantinople.    Contains  SS.  John  and  Luke  with  a  oommentaiy.     Mut. 

317.  Reg.  212  [xii]  foL,  ««oIim  Medicsens"  (see  p.  117,  note  2), 
contains  John  x.  9 — xxi.  25  with  a  catena. 

318.  Reg.  213  [xiy]  foL,  has  John  vii  1 — xxL  25  with  a  com- 
mentary. 

319.  Reg.  231  [xu]  4^,  with  a  commentary,'  mut. 

320.  Reg.  232  [xi]  4%  has  St  Lake  with  a  commentary. 

321.  Reg.  303  [xiii]  is  rather  Evst  101  (Burgon). 

322.  Reg.  315  [xv]  is  rather  Evst  14  (Buigon). 

323.  Reg.  118  a  [xvi]  4®,  contains  Matth.  vi  viL  and  a  Oreek 
ve|*8ion  of  some  Arabic  fablea 

324.  (Evst  97,  Apost.  32)  Reg.  376  [xiii]  4%  once  Mazarin's, 
together  with  some  lessons  from  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Qospels, 
contains  also  the  Gospels  complete,  Eu8,  Lj  syn.  (on  cotton  paper), 
and  a  chronological  list  of  Emperors  from  ^Constantino  to  Manuel 
Porphyrogennetus  (A.D.  1143). 

326.     Reg.  377  [xin]  4^  is  rather  Evst  98  (Burgon). 

326.  Reg.  378  [xiv]  4^,  contains  commentaries  {kpiir^vtut)  on  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  lessons  or  texts  (to  iccc/acvov).  This  is  not  a  manu- 
script of  the  Gospels,  properly  so  cklled. 

327.  Reg.  380  [xv]  4«,  is  rather  Evst  99  (Burgon). 

328.  Reg.  381  [xvi]  4*,  is  rather  Evst  100  (Burgon). 

329.  Coislin.  19  [xi]  large  fol.,  with  a  commentary  (Victor's  on 
St  Mark).     Described  (as  is  sJso  Cod.  331)  by  Montfaucon. 

330.  (Act  132,  Paul.  131)  Coislin.  196  [xi]  8»,  from  Athos. 
EfMt.Ly  proL  This  manuscript  has  disappeared  from  the  Parid 
Library  (Burgon). 

331.  Coislin.  197  [xii]  4",  once  Hector  D'Ailli's,  Bishop  of 
Toul:  8yn. 

332.  Codex  Taurinensis  xx.  b.  iv.  20  (C.  ii.  4,  Burgon)  [xi]  fol., 
at  Turin,  proL,pict  with  a  commentary  (Victor's  on  St  Mark).  Bur- 
gon cites  Pasinus'  Catalogue,  P.  i  p.  91. 

333.  Taurin.  b.  iv.  4  (R  i.  9,  Burgon)  [xiii]  foL,  on  cotton 
paper,  once  belonged  to  Arsenius,  Archb.  of  Monembasia  in  the 
Morea,  then  to  Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Philadelphia:  contains 
SS.  Matthew  and  John  with  Nicetas'  catena. 

334  Taurin.  43,  b.  v.  23  (B.  iiL  8,  Burgon)  [xiv]  foL  SS.  Matthew 
and  Mark  with  a  commentary  :  proL 
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336.  Taurin.  44,  b.  v.  24  (B.  iiL  2,  Burgon)  [xvi]  foL,  cAort, 
proL 

336.  Taurin.  101,  c.  iv.  17  (R  ii  17,  Burgon)  [xvi]  M.,  chart,, 
St  Luke  with  a  catena. 

337.  Taurin.  52,  b.  v.  2  (R  iiL  25,  Burgon)  [xii]  foL,  parts  of 
St  Matthew  with  a  oommentaiy. 

338.  Taurin.  335,  b.  i.  3  (B.  viL  33,  Burgon)  [xii]  12%  JSua.  <., 
pict, 

339.  (Act  135,  Paul.  170,  Apoa  83)  Taurin.  302,  a  ii.  5  (B.  v.  8, 
Burgon)  [xiii]  4%  j^ro^,  JSfis.  &,  0yn.,  and  other  matter  ^.  See  p.  69,  note. 

340.  Taurin.  344,  b.  i.  13  (B.  viL  6,  Burgon)  [xi]1,  with  many 
later  corrections. 

341.  Taurin.  350,  b.  i.  21  (R  viL  14,  Burgon)  [dated  1296]  4% 
written  by  Nioetas  Mauron,  a  reader:  ayn. 

342.  Taurin.  149,  b.  ii.  3  (B.  v.  4,  Burgon)  [xiii]  4%  JSua,  t 

343.  Codex  Ambrosianus  H.  13  sup.  [xii]  12"*,  at  Milan,  led,. 
Bus.  t.,  pict.  Written  by  Antony,  a  priest,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  1, 
of  the  third  Indiction,  which  in  the  twelfth  century,  if  that  be 
its  date,  might  be  a.d.  1140  or  1185.     Seen  by  Burgon. 

344.  Ambros.  G.  16  sup,  [xii]  12*,  syn,,  mvi.  John  xxL  12 — 25. 
But  Luke  xiiL  21— xvi,  23;  xxi!  12[1];  xxiL  12—23;  xxiiL  45— 
John  xxi.  25  are  [xiv]  chart,  Burgon  states  that  the  first  page  of 
St  Matthew,  and  several  of  the  early  pages  of  St  Luke,  have  been 
re-written  over  the  original 'text,  which  had  become  almost  obli- 
terated. 

345.  Ambros.  17  [xr]  12*»,  syn,y  mut,  Matth.  L  1—11. 

♦346.  Ambros.  S.  23  sup,  [xii]  4®,  carelessly  written,  with  very 
unusual  readings'.  MtU,  John  iiL  26— viL  52.  Bought  in  1606  at 
Qallipoli  in  Calabria.  Collated  by  Ceriani  for  Professor  Ferrar,  by 
Dean  Burgon  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rose  from  Luke  xxL  37  to  the  end 
of  that  Gospel  It  is  the  last  in  numerical  order  of  Abbott's  four 
{see  Cod.  13,  p.  181).     He  gives  Sk/acsimUe  of  Luke  xL  49 — 51. 

347.  Ambros.  35  [xii]  8',  proL,  lect,^  correctly  written  by  Oon- 
stantine  Chrysographus. 

1  Dr  Hort  informs  me  that  on  examining  this  copy  he  found  it  written  in 
three  several  and  minute  hands.  A  oontributea  the  Gospels,  the  Epistle  of 
Pilate  and  its  Answer,  and  a  treatise  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Virgin.  B  then 
follows  with  the  Apocalypse  and  a  Synazarion.  Next  C  has  the  Acts,  Catholic 
and  Pauline  Epistles  (that  to  the  Hebrews  last),  and  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  page  by  the  Psalter  in  B*a  hand,  so  that  the  Apocalypse  and 
9yn,  probably  once  stood  last. 

'  This  manuscript  appears  to  be  the  only  Greek  witness  for  the  Old  Latin 
and  Curetonian  Syriac  variation  Matt.  i.  16  (wo-^^  f  fUffjffTevOrjira  frap04wos  ftapiiLfi 

iyhwrfffof  tr  rbw  Xeyifitrov  x^»    But  then  it  was  written  in  Italy,   as  Ceriani 
judges. 
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348.  Ambros.  B.  56  [dated  29  December,  1023]  8*,  once  *'  J.  V. 
Pinelli/'  si/n.^  Eua,  t.  Citations  from  the  O.  T.  are  marked  by  the 
asterisk.     Burgon  possesses  a  photograph  of  this  copy. 

349.  Ambros.  F.  61  mp.  [dated  1322]  8%  chart.,  bought  at 
Corfu  in  1322,  ayn.,  pict, 

350.  Ambro&  B.  62  [xi]  8®,  pict,,  9yn,  The  first  four  leaves 
[xvi]  chaH.     Mut,  John  xxi.  9 — 25, 

351.  Ambros.  B.  70  aup,  [xi]  4*,  with  a  Latin  version  [xvj 
here  and  there  written  above  the  text  ''school-boy  fiishion." 
Burgon. 

352.  Ambros.  B.  93  [xii]  4%  brought  from  Calabria,  1607;  mut. 
Matth.  L  1—17;  Mark  i.*  1—15;  xvi  13—20;  Luke  L  1—7;  xxiv. 
43 — 53;  John  i.  1 — 10;  xxi.  3 — 25.  Lesson  marks  were  placed 
in  the  margin,  and  the  faded  ink  retouched  [xiv]. 

353.  Ambros.  M.  93  [xili]  4*,  with  the  same  commentary  as 

Cod.  181.     Mut.  John  xxi.  24,  25. 

• 

354.  Venet.  29  (86 :  6)  [xi]  4«,  at  Venice,  St  Matthew  with 
Theophylact's  commentary;  ch.  xxviii.  is  wanting.  It  is  written  in 
a  very  large  hand,  and  was  bought  at  Constantinople  in  1419  (Burgon, 
Guardian,  Oct.  29, 1873). 

355.  Venet  541  (86  :  6)  [xi?]  8%  Corp.,  Eua.  «.,  k€<^  «.,  titX., 
Am.,  Eua.,  lecU,  pict,,  ayru  (later),  a  sumptuous  and  peculiar  copy. 

356.  Venet.  545  (86:  6)  [xvi]  4^  chart.,  contains  Titus  of 
Bostra's ^catena  on  St  Luke,  the  text  of  which  is  occasionally  cited. 
A  note  runs  thus :  'Avtcdvlov  tov  'AyycXtbv  ical  XPV^^^  '^^^  tn/irci,  pro 
quo  solvit  librario  qui  descripserat  HS.  oxxvL  1.  A^  3. 

357.  Venet  28  (86 :  5)  [xi]  foL,  SS.  Luke  and  John  with  a 
catena.  Kc^^,  lect,  but  kc^.  &  rather  later.  The  titles  resemble 
those  of  Cod.  69. 

358.  Mutinensis  [ix]  ii.  A.  9  [xiv]  8^,  at  Modena,  in  a  small 
hand  with  rude  illuminations.     Kc^.,  titX.!  Am.,  Eua.,  lect 

359.  Mutin.  [242]  iii.  B.  16  [xiv]  4^  with  slight  decorations, 
on  brownish  paper,  having  the  scribe^s  name  on  the  last  page.  Carp., 
Eua.  t,  prol.y  icc^,  rCrk.,  Am.,  Eua. 

360.  Cod.  De  Rossi  1,  2319 :  ii  viiL  169  at  Parma  [xi]  4% 
with  an  unusual  text,  in  double  columns,  collated  by  De  Ilossi, 
who  once  possessed  this  codex  and 

361.  De  Rossi  2,  1821 :  ii.  xi.  143  rxiii]  \2\  faded.  MuL  Luke 
viiL  14 — ^xi.  20.  Fully  described  (as  also  Cod.  360)  in  De  Rossi's 
printed  Catalogue. 

362.  At  Florence,  Laurent  176,  formerly  Cod.  BibliotL  S.  Marine 
No.  74  [xiii]  fol.,  Luke  vi  29 — xii  10,  with  a  catena  very  different 
from  Cramer's  and  much  fuller,  citing  the  names  of  all  the  great 
Greek  expositors.     Text  written  in  vermilion,  commentary  in  black 
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(Baigon).     This  copy  is  described,  like  Codd.  201,  370,  hj  Ja  Lamy, 
"De  eruditione  Apostolomin,"  Florent.  1738,  p.  239. 

363.  (Act  144,  Paul  180)  Laurent,  yi.  13  [xiii]  a  beautiful 
small  4%  fcc^  <,  ivayvf^fAara  (but  no  other  divisions)  numbered,  as 
are  the  arixoi  at  the  end  of  each  Gospel  {see  p.  65,  note). 

364.  Laurent,  yi.  24  [xiii]  8%  the  style  of  the  characters  rather 
peculiar,  without  the  usual  breaks  between  the  Grospels :  some  leaves 
at  the  beginning  and  end  [zrv].  Syn,^  i^^^n  ayayvwcfiara  numbered, 
Am,,  but  JSfM.  only  in  St  Matthew. 

365.  (Act.  145,  Paul.  181)  Laurent,  vi.  36  [xiii]  4^  contains 
also  the  Psalms.  Thus  Scholz,  who  says  that  he  collated  it  in  select 
passagea  They  must  have  been  very  select,  for  the  present  Li- 
brarian, Dr  Anziani,  convinced  Burgon  that  no  such  manuscript 
had  ever  been  there. 

366.  Laurent.  171,.  from  S.  Maria's  No.  20  [xii]  a  grand  fol., 
St  Matthew  written  in  vermilion  with  a  very  full  catena  in  black. 
M^uL  chs  i.  1  —  iL  16,  with  many  later  marginal  notes.  Entirely 
dissimilar  in  style  from  Cod.  362.  It  has  rirX.,  icc^.,  and  references 
to  parallel  kc^  in  SS.  Mark  and  Luke  (Burgon). 

367.  (Act.  146,  Paul  182)  Laurent.  53,  also  from  St  Maria's 
No.  6  [cUUed  26  Decern W.  1332]  4%  chcMrt,,  written  by  one  Mark, 
syn,f  mcTLf  proL,  k€€^  L,  K€<l>.y  Am,  (not  w^ua).  Scholz  says  "  N.  T. 
continet,"  and  rightly,  though  he  neglects  to  number  it  for  the 
Apocalypse  (see  p.  69,  note,  where  Cod.  368  is  cited  in  error  for  this 
copy).  Bought  in  1482  for  3  aurei  by  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maria 
(Burgon). 

368.  (Act.  150,  Paul  230,  Apoc.  84,  Apost.  37)  Cod.  Ric- 
cardian.  84,  in  the  Libreria  Riccardi  also  at  Florence,  "olim 
CosmsB  Oricellarii  et  amicarum  "  {see  Cod.  255)  [xv]  8®,  chart.,  contains 
St  John's  Grospel,  the  Apocalypse,  the  Epistles  and  lessons  from  them, 
with  Plato's  Epistles,  carelessly  written. 

369.  Riccard.  90  [xii]  4»,  contains  Mark  vL  25— ix.  45 :  x.  17— 
xvi.  9,  with  part  of  a  Greek  Grammar  and  ''  Avieni  Fabulse."  The 
text  is  much  rubricated.     Kc^.,  Am,,  Eus. 

370.  RiccanL  5,  formerly  Plut  K.  i.  n.  xi  [xiv]  fol.,  chart, 
with  Theophylact's  commentary,  mi^.  Matth.  L  1 — ^vii.  13;  John  xvi 
29--xxi.  25.     Described  by  Lamy  {see  Cod.  362)  p.  232. 

371.  Vatican-  1159  [x]  i\  Eus.  U,pict. 

372.  Vat.  1161  [xv]  4*,  ends  John  iii.  1.     Beautifully  written. 

373.  Vat.  1423  [xv]  fol.,  cha/rt,  "olim  Cardinalis  Sirleti,"  with 
a  catena,  miu;t,  in  fine.  G.  Sirlet  [1514 — 85]  became  Librarian  of  the 
Vatican  1573. 

374.  Vat.  1445  [xii]  foL,  with  a  commentary  ascribed  to  Peter 
of  Laodicea,  who  is  also  named  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Cod.  138.  Burgon 
however  says  "This  is  simply  a  mistake.  No  such  work  exists :  and 
the  commentary  on  the  second  Evangelist  is  that  of  Victor"  ubi 
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sfWjpra  p.  286.  In  1221  one  John  procured  it  from  Theodosiopolis; 
there  were  at  least  five  cities  of  that  name,  three  of  them  in  Asia 
Minor. 

376.    Vat.  1633  [xii]  8*,  Eua.  L 

376.  Vat  1639  [xi]  16«,  given  by  Francis  Acddas.  With  sub- 
scriptions resembling  those  of  Codd.  A,  262, 300  {see  p.  164,  and  note). 

377.  Vat  1618  [xv]  fol.,  chart.,  St  Matthew  with  a  catena,  the 
other  Gospels  with  questions  and  answers. 

378.  Vat  1658  [xiv]  fol.,  portions  from  St  Matthew  with  Chrys- 
ostom's  Homilies,  and  from  the  prophets. 

379.  Vat  1769  [xv]  foL,  chctrt.,  with  a  commentary. 

380.  Vat  2139  [xv]  4*,  chart,  Eua.  t 

381.  Paktino-Vat  20  [xiv]  foL,  chaH,,  St  Luke  with  a  catena. 

382.  Vat  2070  [xin]  4%  "olim  Basil.,"  carelessly  written,  frag- 
ments of  SS.  John  and  Luke  are  placed  by  the  binder  before  SS. 
Matthew  and  Mark.     Much  is  lost. 

383.  384,  386,  are  all  CoUegii  Bomani  [xvi]  4^  chart,  with  a 
commentary. 

386.  (Act.  161,  Paul.  199,  Apoc.  70:  see  p.  69,  note)  Vat 
Ottobon.  66  [xv]  fol.,  «y9».,  once  ''Jo.  Angeli  ducis  ab  Altamps,"  as 
also  Codd.  388,  389,  390,  PauL  202. 

387.  Vat  OttoboD.  204  [xii]  4^ 

388.  Vat  Ottobon.  212  [xii]  4®,  pict,  once  belonged  to  Alexius 
and  Theodora. 

389.  Vat  Ottobon.  297  [xi]  8^ 

390.  (Act  164,  PauL  203,  Apoc.  71 :  see  p.  69,  note)  Vat 
Ottobon.  381  [dated  1262]  4^,  with  scholia^  syn,,  Eue,  t.,  was  in  a 
Church  at  Scio  A.D.  1369. 

391.  Vat  Ottobon.  432  [xi,  dated  13  April,  Tndiction  8]  4% 
prol,,  with  a  commentary.  Given  to  Benedict  XIII.  (1724 — 30) 
by  Abachum  Andriani,  an  abbot  of  Athos.  Matth.  L  1 — 8;  Luke 
i. ;  Jo.  vii.  63 — ^viii  11  were  written  [xv]. 

392.  Barberin.  226  is  the  cursive  portion  of  Cod.  Y  [xii]  fol., 
with  Theophylact's  commentary.     See  above,  p.  147. 

393.  (Act  167,  Paul.  186)  Vallicell.  E.  22  [xvi]  4«,  chart. 

394.  (Act  170,  Paul.  186)  Vallicell.  F.  17  [dated  4  July,  1330, 
Indict  13]  4®,  chart,,  written  by  Michael,  a  priest 

396.  Cod.  Biblioth.  S.  Marise  supra  Minervam,  seu  Casana- 
tensis  A  R  V.  33  [xii]  4^,  at  Home,  picL,  with  marginal  corrections, 
bought  about  17G6. 

396.  Cod.  Ghigianus,  at  Rome,  R.  iv.  6  [xii]  4^  begins  MattL 
xxiii.  27. 
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397.  YalliceU.  C.  4  [xv]  fol.,  chaH,,  St  John  with  a  catena  (de- 
scribed by  Bianchini). 

398.  Taurin.  92.  c.  iv  6  (0.  ii.  5,  Borgon)  [xiii,  or  xvi  in  Pa- 
Etinus'  Oatalogae],  select  passages  with  a  catena. 

399.  Taurin.  109.  a  iv.  29  (C.  iL  14,  Burgon)  [xv,  or  xvi  in 
Pasinus'  Gat.]  eharL,  commentary,  sometimes  wiUiout  the  text. 
Found  by  Dr  Hort  to  contain  SS.  John,  Luke  (with  Titus  of 
Bostra's  commentary),  Matthew,  hoc  ardine.     See  p.  70. 

400.  (Act.  181,  PSiuL  200)  Cod.  BibUo.  Berolinensis,  "olim 
Diezii"  [xv]  12®,  miU,,  damaged  by  fire  and  water,  contains  Matth. 
xiL  29 — xiii.  2;  and  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  except  Act.  L  11 — ii 
11;  Rom.  L  1—27;  1  Cor.  xiv.  12— xv.  46;  2  Cor.  i.  1—8;  v. 
4 — 19;  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — .Hebr.  i  9.  This  copy  belonged  to  Henry 
Benzil,  Archbishop  of  TJpsal,  then  to  Laurence  Benzelstiema,  Bishop 
of  Arosen:  it  was  described  by  O.  Aurivill  (1802),  collated  by  G.  T. 
Pappelbaum  (1815). 

401.  Cod.  Neapolit.  1.  C.  24  [xi]  4®,  contains  Matthew,  Mark 
vi.  1 — ^xvi.  20,  Luke,  John  i,  1 — xii.  1. 

402.  Neapolit.  1.  C.  28  [xv]  8%  proL^  pict 

403.  Neapolit.  1.  C.  29  [xii]  8^  on  cotton  paper,  syn.  Contains 
Matth.  xii.  23— xix.  12;  28— xxviii  20;  Mark;  Luke  i.  1— v. 
21;  36 — ^xxiv.  53;  John  i.  1— xviiL  36. 

404.  Cod.  "Abbatis  Scotti"  of  Naples  [xi]  8«,  prol 

The  manuscripts  once  belonging  to  the  Nani  family,  which  include 
Cod.  U  (see  p.  143),  were  catalogued  by  J.  A.  Mingarelli  ("Grseci  co- 
dices manu  scripti  apud  Nanios  Patricios  Yenetos  asservati''  Bono- 
ni»  1784),  and,  being  now  at  St  Mark's,  were  inspected  by  Burgon. 

405.  Venetian.  Bibl.  CI.  i.  x  (86:  1)  [xi]  4«,  "olim  Nanian.  3, 
antea  monasteni  SS.  Cosmie  et  Damiani  urbis  Prusiensis,''  i.e. 
Bnisa.  Burgon  says  Broussa,  the  ancient  Halicarnassus.  Cwrp,y 
Eu8,  t,  K€^.  ^.,  TiVX.,  jcc^,  Am,y  £u8.j  lect,  the  leaves  utterly  dis- 
arranged by  the  binder.  (Wiedmann  and  J.  G.  J.  Braun  collated 
portions  of  405 — 417  for  Scholz.) 

406.  Venet.  i.  xi  (86:  6),  Nanian.  4  [xi]  8*»,  k€<I>.  «.,  icc<^..  Am. 
(not  Etis.),  few  lect,  muL  Mark  iv.  41 — ^v.  14;  Luke  iii  16 — iv.  4. 

407.  Venet.  i.  xii  (86 :  6),  Nanian.  5  [xi]  8*,  contains  Luke  v. 
30 — John  ix.  2.  Kc^  <.,  wX.,  Am,^  lect,^  pict.,  arixoi  j8<5  at  the  end 
of  St  Luke. 

408.  Venet  i.  xiv  (86 :  6),  Nanian.  7  [xii]  4®,  once  belonged 
to  St  John  Chrysostom's  monastery,  by  the  Jordan,  as  stated  in  a 
note  of  the  original  scribe.  Ca/rp.^  Eu8.  ^.,  icc^.  <.,  rir\,,  Am,y  Evs,^ 
few  leet,^  arixoi  numbered,  full  stops  very  numerous  in  the  text. 
Matth.  LI — 13  and  st/n.  later. 

409.  Venet  i.  xv  (86:  1),  Nanian.  8  [xn]  4^,  the  writing  and 
pict  very  rough,  the  stops  being  mostly  red  crosses.     Carp.^  Bus.  t, 
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Kc^  t,  TirA.,  Kc^.;  Am.  (not  JBua.),  lect,  «yn.,  foreign  matter  by 
Cosmas,  &c  {see  p.  63). 

410.  Venet  i.  xvn  (86:  6),  Nanian.  10  [xiii  or  xiv]  4*,  written 
by  one  Joasaph  a  monk,  on  cotton  paper,  but  Corp.,  Eu8,  t  [zii]  on 
parchment,  icc^  t  on  paper.     Kc^.,  Am»  (not  Eus.),  lect,,  proL 

411.  Venet.  i.  xviii  ^86:6),  Nanian.  11  [xi]  8*,  very  beauti- 
fully written  in  upright  dLaracters.  Carp.,  Evs,  L,  icc^.  t,j  rirXi, 
K€tf>.,  Am.,  Eu8.,  lect.,  syn.,  proL,  matter  by  Coemas  {see  p.  63).  Fict 
torn  out 

412.  Venet.  l  xix  (86:  6),  Nanian.  12  [dated  1301]  4«,  written 
by  Theodore  (see  p.  41,  note  2).  Carp.,  Eus.  t,  icc^.  t,  rirX,  kc^., 
Am.,  Eus.,  lect,  syn.,  men.,  proL,  inixoi.  numbered.  In  text  it  much 
resembles  Scrivener's  q  and  r  by  Uie  same  hand,  without  being 
identical  with  either. 

413.  Venet.  i.  xx  (86:  6),  Nanian.  13  [dated  1302,  Indiction 
15]  4®,  once  belonged  to  St  Catherine's  monastery  on  Sinai,  where 
Cod.  K  was  found,  and  is  el^^tly  written  by  one  Theodosins 
poKty^vrq^  Corp.,  Eus,  t.,  kc^^  t.,  rtrX,  kc^.,  Am.,  Eus.,  rude/^^, 
syn.,  lect,  proL,  oTtxot  numbered. 

414.  Venet  i.xxi  (86:  6),  Nanian.  14  [xiv]  4^  Am.  (not  Eus.), 
lect.,  subscriptions  to  the  €k)8pels,  syn.,  written  by  Philip,  a  monk. 

415.  Venet  i.  xxii  (86:  6),  Nanian.  15  [dated  January  1356] 
8^,  syn.,  lect,  rude  pict,  kc^  t,  kc^.,  dvayvda^fiaTo. 

416.  Venet  i.  xxiv  (86:  1),  Nanian,  17  [xiv]  4^,  very  roughly 
written,  begins  Matth.  xxv.  36,  ends  John  xviii.  7:  miU.  Matth. 
xxvi.  17 — ^xxviL  17;  35 — Mark  ii  27.  Am.,  Eus.,  lect,  with  changes 
by  different  hands. 

417.  Venet  i.  xxv  (86:  6),  Nanian.  18  [xii]  4^  begins  MattL 
V.  44,  ends  Luke  vi  9.  Kc^  t,  rirX.,  Am.,  and  .occasionally  EtLS., 
lect 

418.  Venet  l  xxviii  (86 :  1),  Nanian.  21  [xv]  8®,  chart,  contains 
SS.  Matthew  and  Mark,  down  to  ch.  xiii.  32,  unfinished,  in  two 
columns.  Kc^.  t,  tCtX.,  Am.  (not  Eus.),  lect,  many  red  crosses  for 
stopa 

419.  Venet  i.  lx  (86:  1),  formerly  at  St  MichaePs,  Venice, 
**prope  Murianum,"  241,  [xil]  4%  ends  John  xxi  7  (described  by 
J.  B.  Mittarelli,  Venice  1779).  Mut  John  viiL  44 — xL  32,  supplied 
by  a  later  hand.  Kc^  t,  rtrX.,  icc^.  Am.  (not  Eus.),  lect,  with 
musical  notes. 

420.  (Schulz's  237)  Cod.  Messanensis  1  [xiv]  4^  by  different 
hands,  with  readings  from  other  copies  (inspected  by  Munter,  as  was 
Cod.  421). 

421.  (Act  176,  PauL  218)  Cod.  Syracusanus  [xn]1,  once  Lan- 
dolini's;  prol.,  Eus.  t,  is  Schulz's  238. 
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422.  Keg.  Monacensis  210,  at  Munich  [zi  or  later]  4%  Ca^rp,^ 
TirX.,  Kc^,  AfiLy  Bus.  (partially)y  UeL,  proL,  ayn,,  roughlj  written  in 
two  columns  by  the  monk  Joseph,  but  8t  John  in  a  somewhat  more 
recent  hand:  described  by  Ignatius  Hardt  and  Dean  Burgon.  It 
abounds  with  itacisms  and  strange  blunders,  and  other  tokens  of 
great  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  scribe. 

423.  Monacensis  36  \ dated  1556]  fol.,  eUarty  contains  St  Matthew 
with  Nioetas'  catena.  Marked  Tofiog  A  and  superbly  bound,  as  is 
Cod.  432.     The  same  scribe  wrote  Codd.  424,  425,  432  (Burgon). 

424.  Monacensis  83  [zti]  foL,  chart  ^  contains  St  Luke  with 
the  commentary  of  Titus  of  Bostra  and  others. 

425.  Monacensis  37  [znl  foL,  chart.,  contains  St  John  with  a 
very  full  catena  of  Nicetaa     Marked  T6/iOi  B. 

426.  Monacensis  473,  once  Augsburg  9  [xiy]  4^  on  cotton 
paper,  contains  Luke  vL  17 — ^zi  26  with  Nicetas'  catena,  the  second 
of  four  volumes  (Scvrcpov  tcSk  rcaottpoiv  rcvvos  r^v  c2s  to  xard  Aovkoik 
Syiov  cvayycA.iov  Kara  fruvaynrfrjy  i^ijyi^a'eiov). 

427.  Monacensis  465,  Augsburg  10  [xiif]  4%  written  by  one 
Maums,  contains  SS.  Luke  and  Mark  with  Theophylact's  (and 
Victor's  1)  commentary. 

428.  Monacensis  381,  Augsburg  11  [xiii]  large  4to,  on  cotton 
paper,  with  rude  pictures  of  the  Eysmgelists  on  a  vellum  leaf.  Its 
subscriptions  are  like  those  of  Codd.  A,  262,  <S^.  {see  p.  154).  The 
commentary  is  Theophylact's. 

429.  Monacensis  208  [xii  or  xiii]  a  superb  4^  written  by  John 
a  priest  and  "cxStJcos  magnaa  ecclesisB,"  contains  Luke  i.  1 — ii.  39 
with  a  catena,  questions  and  answers  from  SS.  Matthew  and  John, 
with  the  text.  Burgon  declares  that  the  date  June  20,  a.d.  978, 
Indiction  6,  which  we  took  from  Scholz  (see  abovCf  p.  40,  note  1),  is 
that  of  the  manuscript  this  was  copied  from,  not  of  Cod.  429  itself. 
In  that  case  we  have  another  early  dated  cursive  the  less. 

430.  Monacensis  437  [xi]  4%  contains  John  i — viii.  with  the 
catena  of  Nicetas,  metropohtaa  of  HeracHa  Serrarum  in  Macedonia, 
now  Xevoena.  Martin  Crusius  of  Tubingen  procured  it  from  Leon- 
tius,  a  Cyprian  monk,  in  1590,  and  sent  it  to  the  Library  at  Augs- 
burg. 

431.  (Act.  180,  Paul  238).  Cod.  Molsheimensis  [xii]  12«, 
proL,  Etis,  t.,  with  many  unusual  readings,  was  brought  to  otrasbuig 
from  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Molsheim  in  Alsace.  Extracts  were 
made  from  it  by  the  Jesuit  Hermann  Goldhagen  (N.  T.  Mogunt.  1753), 
and  it  was  collated  by  Arendt,  1833. 

432.  Monacensis  99  [xvi]  fol.,  chart. ^  contains  St  Mark  with 
the  commentary  of  Victor  of  Antioch,  being  the  same  copy  as  Pel- 
tanus  used  for  his  Latin  edition  of  that  work,  Ingoldstad  1580. 

433.  Cod.  Bibl.  Berolinensis,  is  Schulz's  239  [xii]  4^  brought 
from  the  East  by  W.  Em.  de  Knobelsdorf,  with  a  mixed  text  and 
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many  errora.  It  contains  Matth.  i.  1 — 21 ;  yL  12 — 32 ;  xxii.  25-^ 
xxviii  20;  Mark  i.  1— v.  29;  ix.  21— xiii.  12;  Luke  viii.  27— 
John  ix.  21 ;  xx.  15— xxi  25.     (G.  T.  Pappelbaum,  1824.) 

434.  CflBsar.  Yindobon.  71^  Lambec.  42  [xiy]  foL,  contains 
St  Luke  with  a  catena.  Like  Codd.  218,  ^  bought  at  Constantinople 
by  de  Busbeck. 

435.  Cod.  Gronovii  131,  atLeyden,  is  Schulz's  245  [f  ]  4"*,  nviU. 
Matth.  L  20 — iL  13;  xxii  4 — 9  (John  x.  14 — ^xxi.  25  in  a  rather 
later  hand).  It  has  a  somewhat  unusual  text  (collated,  as  was  also 
Cod.  122,  by  J.  Dermout,  CoUeetama  CrUica  in  N.  T.,  1825). 

436.  Cod.  Meermann.  117  [dated  A.D.  1322]  traced  to  some 
English  bookseller  in  1824.  See  abore,  p.  198,  note.  Dean  Burgon 
now  possesses  and  has  collated  it,  and  has  sent  me  a  photograph. 
He  states  that  the  text  resembles  that  of  Imn*^.  (p.  226),  with  pecu- 
liarities of  its  own.  Kc^  ^.,  «c^.,  avayvwrfuvra  and  arixoi  numbered, 
lecL^  syn.^  men. 

437.  Cod.  Fetropolit.  [xi],  like  Cod.  E.  of  the  Paidine  Epistles, 
one  leaf  of  the  Colbert  Pentateuch,  and  some  other  manuscripts,  has 
found  its  way  from  the  Coislin  library  and  the  Abbey  of  St  Qermain 
des  Prez  near  Paris,  to  St  Petersburg.  It  was  written  by  Micha^ 
Cerularius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople^  and  noticed  by  Matthaei 
(N.  T.  III.  p.  99,  2nd  ed). 

438.  Cod.  Mus.  Brit  5111—2  (Askew  621)  [xi]  4*,  two  vols. 
(Bloomfield). 

439.  Mus.  Brit.  5107  (Askew  622)  [cfatei  April  1159,  Ind.  7]  fol,, 
written  by  the  monk  Nepho,  at  Athos.  Carp,^  Eiu,  t,  «e^.  ^.,  pict,, 
TirX.,  jcc^..  Am,,  Eu8,  (Bloomfield). 

440.  (Act.  Ill,  Paul  221)  University  Library,  Cambridge,  2423 
(Mm.  6.  9)  is  the  copy  from  which  Griesbach's  r»Bulings  in  Cod.  236 
were  derived.     Described  below  under  Scrivener's  v. 

441.  442,  at  Cambridge,  must  be  removed  from  Scholz's  list; 
they  are  printed  editions  with  manuscript  notes.  Cod.  441  is  Act. 
110,  Paul  222;  Cod.  442  is  Act  152,  Paul.  223. 

443.  Cambridge  University  Libr.  2512  (Nn.  2.  36),  once  Askew 
624*,  [xi  or  xii]  4%  Ca/rp.^  Eua.  t,  k€4>,  t,  riTX,^  Am,,  Eua,,  syn., 
prol.  The  K€<l>dXaia  proper  are  subdivided  in  this  copy,  e.g.  the  19th 
of  St  Matthew,  into  no  less  than  13  parts  {see  p.  61,  note  5).  For 
the  titles  of  the  Gospels,  see  Cod.  69,  p.  190. 

^  Soholz  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  in  the  way  of  negligence,  but  he  does 
not  deserve  the  impatation  brought  against  him  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Manuscripts  (Vol.  m.  p.  810),  of  gaeesing  Askew  to  be  a  College  there. 
Cod.  448  was  bought  for  the  University  Library  in  1775  for  £20,  at  the  cele- 
brated book-sale  of  Anthony  Askew  [1722—74],  the  learned  physioian  who  pro- 
jected an  edition  of  ^sehylus.    Bee  Marsh  on  Miohaelis,  Vol.  n.  pp.  661—2. 
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444.  (Act  153,  Paul  240)  Ood  Harleiao.  5796  [xy]  4^  neatly 
written,  sf/n.,  sold  in  1537  "aspris  500  :*"  bought  at  Smyrna  in  1728 
by  Bernard  Mould. 

445.  Harleian.  5736  hUUed  15061  chart.,  in  the  hand  <<  Antonii 
cnjusdam  eparchi,"  once  (like  Apoa  31)  in  the  Jesuits'  C!ollege,  Agen, 
on  the  Gkuronn^ 

446.  HarL  5777  [xvl  4«,  ayn,  Mut.  MattL  i  1—17  j  Mark  i 
7 — 9 ;  Luke  i.  1 — 18 ;  John  L  1 — 22,  by  a  person  who  mischievously 
cut  out  the  ornaments.  It  is  clearly  but  unskilfully  written,  and 
CoYell  states  on  the  outer  leaf  that  it  seems  a  copy  from  his  manu- 
script^ noted  above  as  Cod.  65.     This  codex  is  Cov.  5  (Bloomfield). 

447.  Harl.  5784  (xv)  Eua,  t,  mm,y  well  written,  and  much  like 

448.  Harl.  5790  [dated  Rome,  25  April,  1478]  fol.,  picL, 
elegantly  written  by  John  a  priest  for  Francis  Cardinal  of  S.  Maria 
nova. 

449.  Mus.  Brit.  4950—1  [xiii]  12<»,  2  voL,  clearly  and  carefully 
written :  once  Caesar  de  Missy's  {see  Cod.  44).  FroL,  icc^.  ^.,  rtrX., 
Afn.,  JSu8.y  fnen.f  eyn. 

Out  of  this  whole  mass  of  190  manuscripts,  Scholz  collated  five 
entii'e  (262,  299,  300,  301,  346),  eleven  in  the  greater  part  (260, 
270,  271,  277,  284,  285,  298,  324,  353,  382,  428),  many  in  a  few 
places,  and  not  a  few  seem  to  have  been  left  by  him  untouched.  His 
list  of  Oriental  manuscripts  (Codd.  450 — 469),  which  we  reprint  in 
a  note  at  the  foot  of  this  page  as  it  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Greek  Testament  (Proleg.  pp.  xcvi — xovii)',  has  been  withdrawn 

^  The  asper  or  aspmm  was  a  mediieyal  Greek  silver  coin  (derived  from 
ntnrpotf  dUnu) ;  we  may  infer  its  valae  from  a  passage  died  by  Bncange  from 
Yinoentius  Bellovao.  xxx.  76  "qnindecim  draohmas  sea  asperos.'' 

*  450.  Oieat  Gr.  Monastexy  at  Jerusalem  1  [dated  1  July  104S]  S^,  tyn., 
Efu.  t.  first  three  Gospels  with  an  Arabic  version,  neatly  written  by  a  reader, 
Enphemins.    This  appears  to  be  Coze's  6,  4^,  S.  Lake  only. 

451.    Jerusalem  2  [xii]  B^,  452.     Jemsalem  8  [ziv]  8^ 

458.    Jemsalem  4  [ziv]  %^.  454.    Jerusalem  5  [ziv]  8^. 

455.  Jerusalem  6  [zrv]  49,  with  a  commentary. 

456.  Jerusalem  7  [zin]  49,  B.  Matthew  with  a  commentary,  neatly  written. 
Perhapi  Coze's  43  [zi]  in  gold  uneuU  letters. 

457.  S.  Saba  2  [zm]  4"*,  syn.,  men,,  is  Act.  186,  Paul.  284. 

458.  8.  Saba  8  [daUd  1272,  Indiotion  15]  16^ 

459.  8.  Saba  7  [zii]  8^  460.     8.  Saba  8  [zii]  8». 

461.  S.  Saba  9  [daUd  May  7,  835,  Indiction  18.  Wrongly  doubted  by  me, 
p.  40  note  1]  8^  neatly  written  by  Nicolas  a  monk.  This  is  our  Evan.  481,  to 
be  reckoned  below.    Coze  also  told  me  of  a  copy  here,  written  about  a.d.  900. 

462.  8.  Saba  10  [ziv]  4o,  is  also  Act.  187,  Paul  235,  Apoc.  86. 

463.  S.  Saba  11  [ziv]  4"*,  chart.  464.    8.  Saba  12  [zi]  4\ 

465.  8.  Saba  19  [zin]  &>, 

466.  8.  Saba  20  [zni]  99,  is  Act.  189,  Paul  287,  Apoc.  86>  or  89. 
Also  "  from  a  monastery  in  the  island  of  Patmos  :*' 

467.  [zi]  40.         468.    [zu]  09,  with  a  commentary.         469.    [ziv]  4«. 
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from  the  catalogue  of  cuniye  copies  of  the  Qoepels,  in  deference  to 
the  wish  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester  {Letter  iii  addressed  to  myself  in 
the  Giuirdian  newspaper,  July  5,  1882).  It  must  be  confessed  indeed 
that  Scholz's  account  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  East  about  1823 
cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  description  of  the  Rev.  H.  O. 
Coxe  of  the  Bodleian  Library  thirty-five  years  later  ("  Report  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  the  Greek  Manuscripts  yet  remaining  in 
the  libraries  of  the  Levant  1858");  that  most  of  the  books  which 
Scholz  catalogued  at  S.  Saba  on  the  Dead  Sea  were  removed  before 
1875,  as  Mr  F.  W.  Pennefather  informs  us,  to  the  Great  Greek 
Convent  of  the  Cross  at  Jerusalem ;  and  that  at  least  four  of  them 
were  brought  to  Parham  in  Sussex  from  S.  Saba  in  1834  by  the  late 
Lord  de  la  Zouche.  Listead  of  Scholz's  seven  (450 — 6),  Coxe  saw 
fourteen  copies  of  the  Gospels  at  Jerusalem ;  twenty  of  the  Gospels 
(besides  a  uoble  palimpsest  of  the  Orestes  and  Phoenissse)  at  S.  Saba 
after  the  four  had  been  subtracted,  instead  of  Scholz's  ten  (457 — 
466) ;  at  Patmos  five  instead  of  Schok's  three  (467 — 469).  In  spite 
of  one's  respect  for  the  memory  of  that  zealous  and  worthy  labourer, 
M.  A.  Scholz,  with  whom  I  had  a  personal  conference  r^;arding 
our  common  studies  in  1845,  I  cannot  help  acquiescing  in  Dean 
Burgon's  decision,  though  not,  perhaps,  wiUiout  some  natural  re- 
luctance. 

We  intimated  above  (pp.  76,  77)  that  Tischendorf  has  chosen 
to  make  no  addition  to  the  numerical  Ust  of  cursive  manuscripts 
furnished  by  Scholz,  preferring  to  indicate  the  fresh  materials  which 
have  since  come  to  light  by  another  notation,  derived  from  the 
names  of  the  collators  or  the  places  where  they  are  deposited.  As 
this  plan  has  proved  in  practice  very  inconvenient,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Dean  Burgon,  after  casting  away  Scholz's  numbers  from  450 
to  469,  as  we  have  just  stated,  should  have  assigned  numerals  to 
the  cursives  imknown  to  Scholz  from  450  to  615,  still  excluding 
those  whose  location  or  character  is  uncertain.  Burgon's  method, 
as  laid  down  in  his  Letters  in  the  Guardian  for  July  5,  12,  19,  26, 
1882,  having  the  priority  of  publication,  and  being  arranged  with 
regard  to  the  places  where  the  manuscripts  are  deposited  rather  than 
to  their  actual  collators,  may  as  well  be  adopted  as  any  other  that 
might  be  made.  The  only  important  point  to  be  secured  is  that 
all  scholars  should  employ  the  same  numbers  when  speaking  of  the 
same  manuscripts. 

We  begin  with  the  following  twenty  Italian  manuscripts,  added 
to  our  previous  list  of  cursive  copies  of  the  Gospels  by  Burgon  in 
Letters  addressed  to  myself  inserted  in  the  Giuxrdian  of  Jan.  29  and 
Feb.  5,  1873. 

450.  At  Ferrara,  in  the  Municipal  Library,  (1)  No.  119,  NA.  4 
[xiv],  titX. 

451.  (Act.  194,  Paul  222,  Apoa  102)  (2)  No.  187,  NA.  7 
(VoL  III)  [xiv]  8%  containing  the  whole  New  Testament :  the  only 
oivisions  recognised  are  those  of  the  modem  chapters  in  vermilion. 
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452.  At  Parma,  in  tbe  National  or  Palatine  Library :  No.  5, 
4**,  once  belonging  to  tbe  Bonvisi  family,  tben  transferred  to  tbe 
Public  Library  at  Lucca.  As  superb  a  copy  as  any  known,  tbe 
illuminations  gorgeous,  tbe  first  page  of  tbe  Gospel  and  otber  2K)r- 
tions  in  gold,  witb  a  "  luxurious  prodigality"  of  miniatures.  Carp,^ 
Eu8.  Ly  Tirk.,  Am,  (Etis.),  prol, 

453.  H.  H.  X.  64  No.  96  [xi,  or  older]  8^  very  tastefully 
decorated.  MiU,  Mattb.  i.  1 — 20.  Lect,  and  marginal  corrections 
by  tbe  first  band  in  vermilion. 

454.  At  Modena:  (1)  No.  [i]  ii.  A.  1  [xii]  a  beautiful  copy,  8^ 
Sj/n,  at  beginning  and  end,  kc<^.,  riVX.,  Am,,  Eua,^  superb  pict^  witb 
sligbt  marginal  corrections  of  tbe  text 

455.  No.  [5]  ii  A.  5  [xiV]  small  and  neat,  witbout  pict.  or 
illuminations.     Syn,,  rirX.^  K€<f>,y  ayayvtSafiara  (see  p.  65,  note). 

Here  also  is  a  late  copy  of  Victor  of  Antiocb's  commentary  on 
S.  Mark. 

456.  At  Milan,  in  tbe  great  Ambrosian  Library  :  Ambros, 
M.  48  sup.,  4°,  beautifully  written,  pict,  almost  obliterated.  Am.  (not 
Eus.),     Tbe  last  leaf  more  recent. 

457.  Ambros.  E.  63  sup.  [dated  May,  1321,  Indietion  4]  4^ 
JHut,  Luke  xxiv.  5 — Jobn  i.  8,  and  tbe  early  part  of  Jobn  v.  Am. 
(not  Eus.),  lecL,  pict, 

458.  Ambros.  D.  161  inf.  [xvi]  transcribed  from  an  original  in 
tbe  Vatican,  fol.,  chart,  St  Mark^s  Gospel  witb  Victor  of  Antiocb's 
commentary. 

459.  Ambros.  D.  282  ir?/.,  transcribed  by  Jobn  Sancta  Maura, 
a  one-eyed  Cyprian,  aged  74,  June  9,  1612  :  chart.,  with  a  catena. 

460.  Ambros.  D.  298  in/.,  transcribed  by  tbe  same,  foL,  cluirt. 
Tbese  two  codices  bave  library  titles  quite  misleading. 

461.  (Act.  197,  Paul.  223).  Ambros.  Z.  34  sup,  [xiii  or  xiv] 
small  4**,  chart.,  witb  pict,  on  vellum  not  belonging  to  it.  On  tbe 
order  of  its  contents  (Gatbolic  Epp.,  Pauline  Epp.,  si/n.,  Gospels) 
see  p.  70. 

462.  At  Venice,  in  St  Mark's  Library :  Venet.  i.  lviii  (86  :  7) 
[xii  or  XIII  ?]  wrongly  called  an  Evangelistarium  in  tbe  Supple- 
mentary Catalogue,  contains  only  Mark  i.  44 — Luke  xxiv.  53;  John 
i.  15 — xi  13:  mucb  lect, 

463.  Venet.  i.  xxxiv  (86 :  7),  Nanian  27,  fol.,  written  in  two 
columns,  witb  a  full  commentary  (tbat  of  Victor  on  St  Mark  being 
expressly  named),  tbe  text  seldom  given  at  lengtb. 

464.  Venet.  i.  Lix  (86  :  6)  [xii  ]]  8*,  witb  very  remarkable  read- 
ings.    Burgon  collated  sixteen  cbapters  in  tbe  several  Gospels. 

465.  Venet  i.  lvii  (86 :  7)  [xi  or  xii]  fol.,  ends  Mark  xii.  18, 
witb  Tbeopbylact's  commentary. 

S.  15 
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466.  Tenet  494  (91 :  4)  [xv]  large  fol,  full  of  yarious  Patristic 
matter. 

467»  Venet  495  (91  :  4)  [xv  or  xvi]  lai^  foL,  described  by 
Zanetti  p.  259  {see  ahove^  p.  206),  with  a  commentary  (Victor's  on 
St  Mark),  8^.,  rirX. 

We  do  not  include  Yenet.  i.  LXI  (86 :  7)  which  is  a  mere  catena 
on  Matth.  i — ix.,  or  an  unnumbered  catena  of  S.  Luke  in  the  same 
Library,  or  Venet  M.  1,  an  uncial  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  [ixll 
at  the  end  of  which  are  found  Carp,^  Bus.  t,  of  unique  fulness,  as  if 
the  Gospels  were  to  follow. 

468.  Venet  l  lvi  (86 :  5)  [xv  1]  foL,  ch<vrt.<t  wrongly  set  down 
by  Scholz  as  Evst  143,  contains  the  Gospels,  beginning  Matth.  v.  44. 
It  was  once  ''  S.  Michaelis  Venet  prope  Murianum,"  and  is  described 
in  Mittarelli's  Catalogue  of  that  Library,  p.  1099  (see  above,  p.  220). 

469.  Venet  xil  Burgon's  specimen  in  Guardian,  1874,  p.  49 
is  Hort's  82  (see  p.  77,  note). 

470.  Lastly,  in  the  Armenian  convent  at  Venice,  Na  1531 
[xiii]  4**,  is  a  fragment  of  the  Gospels  containing  Matth.  L  22 — Luke 
xxiiL  15 ;  33 — 48,  with  lect,  rirA.,  dvayvwrfiao'a,  (nv)(p^  numbered  at 
the  end,  but  none  other  of  the  usual  apparatus. 

471.  Library  of  the  Institute  at  Paris  [xvi]  cluirt,,  S.  John's 
Gospel  only,  the  first  31  quires  being  lost.  On  the  first  page  is 
written  0,  Emmerei  Sanquintiniani^  empttts  40  assibus.  M.  Tardieu, 
the  librarian,  informs  Dean  Burgon  that  it  came  from  the  City 
Library,  to  which  it  was  bequeathed  in  the  last  century  by  ''M. 
Morrian,  procureur  du  roi  et  de  la  ville  de  Paris.'' 

472.  (Act  235,  Paul.  276,  Apoc.  103).  Poictiers  [xviT,  small 
folio,  chari,<t  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  as  described  to  ]Durgon 
by  M.  Dartige,  the  librarian  there.  G.  Haenel  (Catal.  Librorum 
MSS.  Lips.  1830)  names  this  and  another  of  the  whole  N.  T. 
at  Arras  [xv]  8^  but  of  the  latter  the  librarian,  M.  Wicquot,  knows 
nothing. 

Edward  de  Muralt,  in  his  N.  T.  ''ad  fidem  codicis  priucipis 
Vaticani"  1848  (see  p.  107),  inserts  a  collation  of  eleven  manuscripts 
(five  of  the  Gospels,  one  Psalter  with  hymns,  five  Lectionaries), 
chiefiy  at  St  Petersburg.  He  also  describes  them  in  his  Preface 
(pp.  LV — LVii),  and  in  the  Catalogue  of  "Greek  Manuscripts  in  the 
Imperial  Library  there.     The  copies  of  the  Gospels  are 

473.  2^  (Petrop.  vi.  470)  [ix,  or  x  as  Dr  Hort  judges,  who 
numbers  it  81  :  see  p.  77,  note),  of  much  critical  importance,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  St  Mark.     MuL  John  xL  26—48;  xiil  2—23. 

474.  4*^  (Mich.  Petridse  Pogodini  472)  at  M!oscow  [xii  or  xiii], 
bought  at  St  Petersburg,  1840.   Ends  at  John  vii.  1.   TiVA.,  Am,,  Eus, 

475.  7««  (Petrop.  ix.  3.  471)  [dated  1062],  with  Victor's  Com- 
mentary on  S.  Mark.     Next  to  473  in  value. 
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476.  S^  (Fetrop.  xi.  1,  2,  330)  [xii],  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles 
(Act.  214,  Paul.  261.) 

477.  11>*  (Q.  V.  1,  15)  [xv],  written  for  Demetrius  Palseologus. 

The  Psalter  5>*  (Petrop.  ix.  1)  [dated  994  :  see  p.  40,  note  11  con- 
taining the  hymns,  Luke  L  46 — 55 ;  68 — 79 ;  iL  29 — 32  is  like  our 
Cod.  612,  which  see. 

478.  tisch\  Cod.  Tischendoriianus  iv  in  the  University  Library 
at  Leipsic  [x],  described  in  his  Aneodota  sacra  et  profana,  pp.  20 — 29. 

479.  tischl  at  St  Petersburg  [xii]  4*,  mtU.  See  Notitia  Cod. 
Sinait,  p.  GO. 

480.  tisch'.  UAd,  p.  64,  [xii]  4®,  only  19  leaves,  containing 
Mark  viiL  3 — ix.  50,  also  at  St  Petersbui^. 

481.  (Scholz*s  461,  S.  Saba  9,  see^.  223,  note  2).  The  true  date, 
being  the  earliest  known  (May  7,  835,  Indiction  13),  is  plainly  visible 
in  a  photographed  facsimile  in  Exempla  Codicum  OrcBCorum  Uteris 
minusctUis  scriptarum  (foL  Heidelbei^,  1878),  Tab.  1,  by  Wattenbach 
and  von  Yelsen.  This  precious  treasure  is  now  the  property  of 
Porphyry  Uspensky,  Bp.  of  Kliow,  whom  we  have  met  with  before 
(pp.  88,  162). 

The  five  following  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  for  the  most 
part  uncollated : 

482.  Cromwell  15  [xi]  4%  exquisitely  written,  with  textual 
corrections  in  the  margin.  Carp.,  Evs,  t,  proLy  icc^.  &,  rtrA.,  icc^,  no 
lecLy  mut,  at  the  end.  This  copy  and  the  next  in  order  came  in  1727 
from  Ilavroicparcop  on  Atbos. 

483.  Cromwell  16  [xi]  4*,  fairly  written.  The  Gospels  are 
followed  by  the  Proper  Lessons  for  the  Holy  Week.  Pict,  Ktffk  t. 
Bus.  tf  Am.^  Eus,,  syn.^  apxal  and  rikyj.  Collated  in  1749  by  Th. 
Mangey,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  the  editor  of  Philo  [1684 — 1755]. 
"  It  is  well  worth  proper  examination "  (E.  B.  Nicholson,  Bodley's 
librarian). 

484.  Miscell.  17,  Auct  D.  Supra  2,  21  [xi]  4^  only  5^  inches 
by  4,  proly  ice^.  <.,  Am.^  Eils.,  syn.^  in  text  said  to  resemble  Cod.  71, 
once  Humphrey  Wanley's  [1672—1726],  bought  in  1776  by  Sam. 
Smalbroke,  54  years  Canon  Kesidentiary  of  Lichfield,  was  presented 
by  him  on  his  80th  birthday,  June  4,  1800. 

485.  MiscelL  141,  Bawl.  Auct  G.  3  [xi]  4«,  6J  inches  by  4}, 
with  some  foreign  matter,  has  kc^  ^.,  Am,^  a  few  Eus.,  dp\aX  and 
TcAi;.     Mut,  John  xxi.  3 — 24. 

486.  MisceU.  Gr.  293,  Auct  T.  V.  34  [xiii]  small  4',  of  a  very 
unusual  style.     rirX,^  Am,  (not  Etis,),  apxol  and  rcA.i/. 

To  this  list  we  must  add  the  five  following  copies  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Abbot  M.  Aloy.  Canonici,  purchased  at  Venice  in  1817  for 
the  Bodleian  Library  by  Dr  Bandinel,  who  secured  2045  out  of  the 
total  number  of  3550  manuscripts. 

15—2 
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487.  Canon.  Gk.  33  [xv]  foL,  charts  St  Matthew,  with  the  Latin 
chapters  only,  once  belonged  to  Anthony  Dizomaeus. 

488.  Ibid.  34  (Act  211,  Paul.  249,  Apoa  98)  [dated  a.  d.  1515, 
1516 :  see  p.  40,  note  2]  4^,  charts  written  by  Michael  Damascenus 
the  Cretan  for  John  Francis  Pious  of  Mirandola,  contains  the  whole 
N.  T.,  the  Apocalypse  alone  being  yet  collated  (k**):  mut  Apoc.  ii. 
11 — 23.     It  has  (Ecumenius'  and  EuthaUus'  proL 

489.  Ibid.  36  [xi]  4°,  Gospels:  olim  Georg.  Phlebaris:  picLy 

490.  Ibid.  112  [xii]  4<»,  Gospels  well  written:  Carp.,  piety  k€<I>.  t, 
lect.f  ayn, 

491.  Ibid.  122  Cod.  Sclavonicus  [dated  a.d.  1429]  4°,  Gospels 
in  Sclavonian  with  a  Greek  version  later,  written  in  Moldavia  by 
Gabriel,  a  monk :  312  leaves.*    Prol.y  pict,  K€<f}.  t,  ayn.^  men. 

In  addition  to  Codd.  73,  74  («eep.  191)  Gaisford  in  -1837  cata- 
logued, and  Scrivener  in  1861  inspected,  the  following  fourteen  copies 
of  the  Grospels  in  the  collection  of  Archbishop  Wake,  now  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  They  were  brought  from  Constantinople  about 
1731,  and  have  now  been  described  in  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin's 
Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  Christ  Church  Library  (4®,  1867). 

♦492.  No.  12  (Act  193,Paul.  277,  Apoc.  26^  Codex  Dionysii  (who 
wrote  it)  [xi]  large  folio,  was  also  noted  by  Scholz,  on  Gaisford *s  infor- 
mation, Evangelistarium  181,  Apostol.  57 :  but  this  is  an  error,  as  the 
Gospels  are  contained  at  full  length  and  in  their  proper  order,  with 
unusually  full  liturgical  matter,  rubro:  Carp.^  Eua,  t,  k€<^.  «.,  titA,, 
K€<l>,,  Am.y  Eu8,y  proL,  pict.  The  Acts,  Catholic,  and  Pauline  Epistles 
(CEcumenius'  proL,  icc^,  schoUa)  follow  them,  and  last  of  all  comes 
the  Apocalypse,  ifut.  Acts  i.  1 — ^viL  49;  x.  19 — xiv.  10;  xv.  15 — 
xvi.  11;  xviii.  1 — xxL  25;  xxiiL  18 — James  iii  17;  1  Cor.  xii.  11 — 
XV.  12;  xvL  13 — 15;  Gal.  v.  16 — vi.  18  (partly);  the  illuminations 
also  being  often  wantonly  cut  out.  This  copy  contains  much  foreign 
matter  (see  p.  63) :  its  contents  were  carefully  tabulated  by  J.  Walker 
(p.  231);  it  was  thoroughly  collated  by  Scrivener  in  1864. 

493.  No.  21  [xi]  fol.,  brought  from  IXavroicpaTwp  on  Athos,  1727. 
FroL,  Carp,  (later);  out  primd  ma/nu,  Eua.  t,  ic€<^.  «.,  lect,  titA,,  jc€</>., 
Ani.,  Eua.y  the  last  written  in  the  same  line  with  Am.y  not  beneath 
them  as  usual  (compare  Cod.  112).  The  scribe's  name,  Abraham 
Teudatus,  a  Patrician  (Montfaucon,  Palono.  Gr.  p.  46),  is  written 
cruciform  after  Evs,  t. 

494.  No.  22  [xiiil]  small  fol.,  in  a  wretched  hand  and  bad 
condition,  begins  Matth.  L  23,  ends  John  xix.  31.  Kcc^.  ^,  Am. 
(not  EiL8.)y  lect,  but  partly  in  a  later  hand. 

495.  No.  24  [xi]  foL,  from  liavroKpaTayp  in  1727.  Eus.  t,  prol^ 
K€<l>.  L,  piety  titX.,  ic€<^..  Am.,  Eus.  in*  gold.  One  leaf  (John  xix. 
13 — 29),  and  another  containing  John  xxL  24,  25,  are  in  duplicate 
at  the  beginning,  primd  manu.  This  copy  (as  Wake  remarks)  is 
in  the  same  style,  but  less  free  than 
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496.  No.  25  [x  or  xi]  4",  pict.  (in  red  ink,  nearly  faded),  ic€<^  t, 
K€<f>.j  lecLf  8f/n,f  with  dvayviaa-fjLara  oiihe  Gospels  (see  p.  65,  note). 

497.  No.  27,  chart,,  B\  Matth.  xviii  9— Mark  xiv.  13;  Luke 
vii.  4 — John  xxi  13  are  [xin],  the  rest  supplied  [xv].  LecL,  kc^.  t., 
rirX.,  KCf^.,  Am.  (not  Eua!), 

498.  No.  28  [xiv]  4%  kc*^.  <.,  titX.,  kc^  (not  -4m.,  -^m^.),  «yn., 
Zec^.,  much  of  this  ruhro.    Subscribed  ®v  ro  Bwpov  xai  yprjyopiov  vovos. 

499.  No.  29  [dated ^^Xe  or  A.D.  1131,  Indict  9]  4^  After  some 
later  fragments  (Matth.  i.  12 — v.  3,  and  other  matter)  on  paper,  the 
older  copy  begins  MattL  v.  29.  K€<f>.  <.,  rtrA*,  Atn,,  Eus,,  lect, 

500.  No.  30  [xii]  4",  ending  John  xx.  18,  neatly  written,  but 
in  ill  condition*  Kc<^.  t,,  Carp.,  Elba,  t,,  rtrA.,  Am.,  Eus,,  lect,  in 
red,  almost  obliterated  from  damp. 

501.  No.  31  [xi]  4°  small,  in  a  very  elegant  and  minute  hand. 
FicL,  K€ff>.  t,  TirX.  (in  gold),  kc<^..  Am.  (not  Eu8,\  lect.  full,  and  in  red. 

502.  No.  32  [x  or  xi]  4°  small,  elegant,  and  with  much  gold 
ornament.  Carp.,  k€<^.  t,  riVA.,  icc^,  Am.,  Eue.,  pict.,  j/rol.,  long 
subscriptions,  syn.,  men. 

♦503.  (Act.  190,  Paul  244,  Apoc  27)  No.  34  [xi  or  xii]  large 
4<>,  201  leaves.  This  remarkable  copy  begins  with  the  vTro^ccris  to 
2  Peter,  the  second  leaf  contains  Acts  xvii.  24 — xviii.  13  misplaced, 
then  follow  the  5  later  Catholic  Epistles  (mut.  1  John  iii.  19 — iv.  9) 
with  v7ro$€<r€K:  then  the  Apocalypse  on  the  same  page  as  Jude  ends, 
and  the  vn-o^co-ts  to  the  Romans  on  the  same  page  as  the  Apocalypse 
ends,  and  then  the  Pauline  Epistles  (mtU.  Heb.  vii.  26 — ix.  28). 
All  the  Epistles  have  2>roL,  icc<^.  t,  and  (Ecumenius*  smaller  (not  the 
Euthalian)  /ccf^,  with  much  lect  primd  manu,  and  syn,  later.  Last, 
but  seemingly  misplaced  by  an  early  binder,  follow  the  Gospels  (mut. 
Luke  ii.  15 — 47),  ending  Luke  vi.  42 :  see  p.  70,  note  2.  Here 
are  nrX.,  lect.  in  the  margin,  K€<f^,  Am.  (not  Eus.).  This  copy  is 
Scholz's  Act.  190,  Paul.  244,  Apoc.  27,  but  unnumbered  in  the 
Gospels.    Collated  fully  by  Scrivener  in  1863, 

504.  No.  36  [xii]  4^  Kc^.  t.  in  part,  titA.,  Am^  (not  Eua.), 
lect,  pict. 

505.  No.  39  [xiii]  very  small  4°,  a  poor  copy,  in  several  hands. 
TitX.,  K€<f>,  only. 

506.  No.  40  [xii?]  16°,  a  beautiful  little  copy.  Si/n.,  k€<^.  t, 
lect.  in  the  faintest  red,  but  no  other  divisions. 

Of  these  manuscripts  Thomas  Mangey  (see  above  on  Evan.  483) 
states  on  the  fly-leaves  that  he  collated  Nos.  12,  25,  28,  34  in  1749. 
Caspar  Wetstein  collated  the  Apocalypse  in  Nos.  12  and  34  for  his 
relative's  great  edition ;  while  in  the  margin  of  No.  35,  a  4°  Greek 
Testament  printed  at  Geneva  (1620),  is  inserted  a  most  laborious 

1  The  letter  x  is  quite  illegible,  but  the  Indiotion  9  belongs  only  to  a.i>.  831, 
1131,  1431,  while  the  style  of  the  manuscript  leaves  no  doubt  which  to  choose. 
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collation  (preceded  by  a  fnll  description)  of  eight  of  the  Wake  manu- 
scripts with  Wetstein's  N.  T.  of  1711,  having  this  title  prefixed  to 
them,  ''Hse  Yarias  lectiones  ex  MSS.  notats  sunt  manu  et  opera 
Johannis  Walkeri,  A.  1732."  John  Walker,  most  of  whose  labours 
seem  nerer  yet  to  have  been  used,  although  they  were  known  to 
Berriman  in  1741  {Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tirn,  Hi,  16,  pp.  102 
— 4),  was  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  so  many  of 
his  critical  materials  accumulated  for  the  illustrious  Bentley  are  de- 
posited. Of  his  eight  codices,  we  find  on  investigation  that  Walker's 
C  is  Wake  26 ;  Walker's  1  is  Wake  20  (collations  of  these  two,  sent 
by  Walker  to  Wetstein,  comprise  Codd.  73,  74,  described  above); 
Walker's  B  is  Wake  21 ;  Walker's  D  is  Wake  24,  both  of  Gospels; 
Walker's  E  is  Wake  18,  his  H  is  Wake  19,  both  Evangelistaria ; 
Walker's  q  is  Wake  12,  of  which  Caspar  Wetstein  afterwards  ex- 
amined the  Apocaljrpse  (Cod.  26) ;  Walker's  W  is  Wake  38  of  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  or  Scholz's  Act.  191,  Paul  245. 

F.  H.  A.  Scrivener  has  published  the  following  in  his  '*  Collation 
of  Greek  Manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Gospels  1853,"  and  ''Codex 
Augiensis"  (Appendix)  1859, 

*v^,  or  canf".  of  Tischendorf.  (Evan.  440,  Act.  Ill,  Paul.  221 
of  Scholz;  Evan.  236,  Act.  and  Paul.  61  of  Griesbach;  Act  and 
PauL  o***)  is*  Mm.  6,  9  of  the  Cambridge  University  Library  [xii]  4*, 
in  a  minute  hand,  with  many  unusual  readings,  especially  in  the 
Epistles  (see  above  Cod.  236),  from  Bp.  Moore's  Library.  Bus.  &,  syn. 
(later),  rn-Xot,  Am.  (not  Eus,),  lecL^  wroOwis  Oecumenii  to  the 
Catholic  and  first  eight  Pauline  Epistles:  beautifully  written  with 
many  contractions.     This  is  Bentley's  o  {see  Cod.  51,  p.  185). 

♦507.  W".  (Act  224,  Paul.  260)  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  B.  x.  16 
[dated  a.d.  1316]  4^  chart.,  was  inelegantly  written  by  a  monk  James 
on  Mount  Sinai.  Kc^.  t,  Am.,  Eus.,  iccf^.,  lect,  proL  and  virodc<rcis 
to  the  Epistles,  syn.,  men.,  and  much  extraneous  niatter\  See  Cod. 
570.  This  is  Bentley's  t  {see  Cod.  61,  p.  185),  and,  like  i""  which 
follows,  came  to  him  from  HavroKpartap.   Hort  makes  it  his  Cod.  102. 

♦508.  i-*.  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  B.  x.  17  [xiii]  4^  from  Athos, 
bequeathed  to  Trinity  College  by  Bentley.  K€<^.  t,  rirXoi,  K€<f>., 
Am.  (not  Eus.),  lect.y  and  (on  paper)  are  vir66€<ris  to  St  Matthew 
and  syn.  This  is  Bentley's  8  {see  Cod.  51,  p.  185),  who  dates  it 
'*  annorura  700  "  [xi],  and  adds  "  nuper  in  mouasterio  Pantocratoris 
in  monte  Atho,  nunc  meus." 

♦j-**.     See  above  Cod.  N.  (p.  135). 

*509.  a"*.  Archiepiscopal  Library,  Lambeth  1 175  [xi]  4*,  in  two 
columns  on  a  page,  kc<^.  t,  led,,  K€<f>.f  Am.,  Eus.,  mtU.  Matth.  i.  1 — 13; 
once  at  Constantinople,  l3ut  brought  (together  with  the  next  five) 
from  the  Greek  Archipelago  by  J.  D,  Carlyle,  Professor  of  Arabic 
at  Cambridge  [i  1804]. 

^  Bentley  specifies  '*  argamenta  inedita  Cosnue  Indioopleusto  in  4  Erangelia 
{tee  p.  63),  et  versos  iambici  fortasse  Jacobi  Calligraphi :  argamenta  inoerti  ad 
Actus :  prologos  ineditus  et  argumenta  Oecomenii  ad  Epistolas  onmes.'* 
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*610.  b"**.  Lamb.  1176  [xii]  small  4",  very  elegant:  Cory., 
Bus,  L,  piety  lect,  K€ft>.  L  (these  last  chart),  rtrXot,  Am.,  Eus.,  «yn. 
A  copy  ''  eximiae  notse/'  but  with  many  corrections  by  a  later  hand, 
and  some  foreign  matter. 

*511.  <J**.  Lamb.  1177  [xii]  4",  for  valuable  readings  by  far 
the  most  important  at  Lambeth,  shamefully  ill  written,  torn  and 
much  mutilated^:  perhaps  not  all  by  the  same  hand.  Kc^  t  (a 
fragment),  rtrXoi,  Am.^  lect,  portions  of  syn, 

*512.  d"*.  Lamb.  1178  [xi]  large  4**,  in  a  fine  hand,  splendidly 
illuminated,  and  with  much  curious  matter  in  the  subscriptions  (see 
p.  63).  JdiU.  Matth.  i  1 — 8.  Syn.,  men,,  #c€<^.  t,  and  the  other  usual 
dlvisiona     A  noble-looking  copy. 

♦513.  e**.  Lamb.  1179  [x]  4**,  neatly  written  but  in  wretched 
condition,  beginning  Matth.  xiiL  53,  ending  John  xiiL  8.  Also  miU, 
Matth.  xvL  28 — xviL  18;  xxiv.  39 — xxv.  9;  xxvi  71 — ^xxviL  14; 
Mark  viii  32 — ix.  9;  John  xi.  8 — 30.  Carlyle  brought  it  from 
Trinity  Monastery,  Chalkd     Kc^  t,  lect^  riVXoi,  Am.y  Eus, 

514.  if^,  Lambeth  1180  [xiv]  ckao'ty  rirXoi,  Am.y  Eus,,  lect, 
with  important  variations :  restored  like  Cod.  516  or  u,  but  previously 
collated  by  Dr  Charles  Burney  in  Mark  L  1 — iv.  16 ;  John  viL  53 — 
viii.J.1  (Lambeth  1223). 

♦515.  f«*.  Lamb.  1192  [xiii]  large  4^  from  Syria,  beautifully 
written,  but  tampered  with  by  a  later  hand  MtU,  John  xvL  8 — 22, 
and  a  later  hand  [xv]  has  supplied  Mark  iii.  6 — 21 ;  Luke  xiL  48 — 
xiiL  2 ;  John  xviiL  27 — xxi.  25.  Kci^  £.,  rtrXoi,  Am,,  Eus,.,  lect, 
pict,;  at  the  beginning  stand  some  texts,  ircpl  dveitKaKta^.  (Re- 
examined by  Bloomfield.)  About  Luke  xix.,  xx.  its  readings  become 
very  important^  agreeing  much  with  those  of  Cod.  A,  and  even  of  the 
best  uncials. 

g**,  is  Lamb.  528  and  Cod.  71,  described  above  (p.  191), 

516.  u*^.  C.  4  of  Archdeacon  Todd's  Lambeth  Catalogue,  was 
a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  Carlyle  collection,  restored  with  six 
others  in  1817  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  at  Constantinople*. 
The  collation  of  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark  by  the  Hev.  G.  Bennet  is  at 
Lambeth  (1255,  No.  25). 

*517.  t**.  Lambeth  1350  [xiv]  St  John  on  paper,  written  with 
a  reed  {see  p.  26),  appended  to  a  copy  of  John  Damascene  ''De  Fide 

1  Matth.  iv.  1— vii.  6 ;  xx.  21— xxi.  12 ;  Luke  iv.  29— v.  1 ;  17—83 ;  xvi  24 
— xvii.  18;  xx.  19—41 ;  John  yi.  61— viii.  2;  xii.  20—40 ;  xir.  27— xv.  13 ;  xvii. 
6— xviU.  2;  87— xix.  14. 

3  In  Mr  Coxe'fl  Meport  to  Her  Majesty^s  Oovemment,  we  find  an  account 
(which  illness  oompeUed  him  to  give  at  Becond  hand)  of  several  copies  of  the 
Gospels  and  one  palimpsest  Evangelistarinm,  all  dated  [xii],  still  remaining  in 
this  Prelate's  Library.  Here  doubtless  all  the  seven  restored  Carlyle  books 
might  be  found,  and  their  examination  would  well  employ  the  leisure  of  some 
scholar  attached  to  our  embassy  at  Constantinople. 
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Orthodoxa:"  has  vtto^co-i?  or  prol,  k€<I>,,  and  a  few  mbrical  direc- 
tions; carelessly  written,  and  inscribed  "T.  Wagstaffe  ex  dono  D. 
BarthoL  Cassano  e  sacerdotibus  ecclesiss  Grsecse,  Oct  20,  1732." 

518.  Sion  College  Library,  London  Wall,  Arc.  1.  3  [xi]  4",  a 
beautiful  fragment,  miserably  injured  by  damp  and  past  neglect, 
consisting  of  153  leaves  preserved  in  a  box,  was  given  by  "  Mr  Edwai'd 
Payne,  a  tenant  in  Sion  College,  sis  were  also  Evst.  227, 228,  and  per- 
haps Evst.  229."  The  capitals,  stops,  and  titXol  are  in  gold,  k€<^.  Am, 
(no  Eits, )  in  red.  Full  lecL ,  dpxoX  and  riXri  in  red.  It  begins  at  Matth. 
x.  17,  ends  at  John  ix.  14.  S.  Mark's  Gospel  only  has  icc^.  t.  Mark  i. 
1 — 13 ;  Luke  L  1 — 13  ;  John  LI — 17  have  been  taken  away  for  the 
sake  of  the  illuminations,  and  much  of  the  text  is  illegible. 

519.  University  Library,  Edinburgh  [xi]  8°,  K€<f>.  U,pict,j  in  bad 
condition,  presented  in  1650  by  Sir  John  Ohiesley. 

520.  Huntsrian  Museum,  Glasgow,  Q,  7,  9  [xi]  4®. 

521.  Ibid.  Q,  7,  10  [xi]  4^  Both  these  were  once  Csesar  de 
Missy's  {see  Cod.  44,  p.  185). 

522.  Ibid.  S.  8,  141  [xv]  4".  Professor  Dickson  of  Glasgow 
obligingly  verified  for  me  the  existence  and  present  class  marks  of 
these  and  four  other  Hunterian  manuscripts  of  parts  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Codd.  519 — 22  were  first  announced  by  Haenel  (see 
p.  226). 

523.  Blenheim  Palace  Library,  3,  B.  14 :  like  Apost  52,  once 
belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Heraclea  on  the  Propontis, 
and  presented  in  1738  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  amaris  et 
observantice  ergo  by  Thomas  Payne,  Archdeacon  of  Brecon,  once  our 
chaplain  at  Constantinople:  [xiii]  4**,  described  by  Burgon  as  a 
bright,  clean  copy,  written  in  very  black  ink,  with  vermilion 
ornamentation,  and  barbarous  pict,  TtrXot,  Am.y  Eus.^  dvayvmcfmra, 
lect.  (aipxo-l  and  reXi;). 

Mr  Bradshaw  had  indicated  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Roval 
Society  of  Literature,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  355,  two  copies  of  the  Gospels 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Holkham,  to  be  described  with 
facsimiles  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  there.  They  have  now 
been  examined  by  Dean  Burgon,  who  thus  reports  of  them  : 

524.  Holkham  3  [xiii]  4^  8f  inches  by  6J,  of  183  leaves, 
four  being  misplaced.  It  is  oeautifully  written  in  27  long  lines  on 
a  pa<;e.  Etis,  t,  t4tX.,  Am.  (not  Eus.)  imperfectly  given :  no  lect. 
Besides  five  pictures  of  the  Evangelists  and  gorgeous  headings  to  the 
Gospels  are  17  representations  of  Scripture  subjects,  some  damaged. 
This  "superb  MS.  of  extraordinary  interest "  in  the  style  of  its 
writing  closely  resembles  Cod.  38.  * 

525.  Holkham  4  [xiii  or  earlier]  4^  of  352  leaves,  8J  inches  by 
6  J,  is  finely  written,  but  quite  different  in  style  from  Cod,  524. 
TtrXot  in  gold,  lect.,  apx^L  and  riXrj  in  vermilion,  kc<^.,  otixoi 
numbered. 
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Eight  copies  of  the  Gospels,  brought  together  by  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart,  at  Middle  HiU,  Worcestershire,  are  now  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  John  K  A.  Fenwick,  and,  with  the  rest  of 
this  unrivalled  private  collection  of  manuscripts,  are  now  at  Thirles- 
taine  House,  Cheltenham,  where  Burgon  examined  them  in  1880. 
Scrivener  had  used  some  of  them  at  Middle  Hill  in  1856. 

526.  Phillipps  13975  [xiij  foL,  once  Lord  Strangford's  464,  a 
grand  copy,  the  text  being  surrounded  with  a  commentaiy  (abound- 
ing, as  usual,  in  contractions)  in  very  minute  letters.  That  on 
S.  Mark  is  Victor's.  Fict.  of  SS.  Mark  and  Luke,  beautiful  illumina- 
tions for  headings  of  the  Gospels.  TiVX,  Am.,  Eus,  in  gold.  Syn^ 
at  the  beginning,  *€K\oydZiov  {see  p.  74)  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

527.  Phillipps  1 284  (Act.  200,  Paul.  281 )  [xii]  4^  from  the  library 
of  Mr  Lammens  of  Ghent,  a  rough  specimen,  7|  inches  by  5^,  contains 
the  €k)spels.  Acts,  and  Epistles,  the  Pauline  preceding  the  Catholic  {8e& 
p.  70).  Mut.  Matth.  ix.  36— x.  22;  Mark  i.  21—45,  and  the  first 
page  of  S.  John.  The  writing  varies ;  that  from  Acts  to  1  Thess.  is 
more  delicate,  and  looks  older.  No  Am,,  Eus.  Much  led.  in 
vermilion,  appeal  and  Te\i;.  TiVXot,  syn,  and  sparse  men,  at  the 
beginning. 

528.  Phillipps  2387  [xiii]  4^  bought  of  Thorpe  for  30  guineas  : 
rough,  but  interesting,  6J  incnes  by  4^.  One  leaf  only  of  Eiia,  t. 
Wantonly  mut.  in  headings  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  Mark  i.  1 — 19; 
Luke  LI — 18 ;  John  L  1 — 23.  TiVX.,  Am.  (not  Eus.),  apxal  and  riXtf 
later,  an  Eclogadion  of  the  xvii  century  at  the  beginning,  and  much 
marginal  lect.  by  a  modem  hand. 

529.  Phillipps  3886  [xi]  4®,  a  beautiful  copy,  bought  (as  were 
Codd.  530,  532,  533)  by  Payne  at  Loi-d  Guildford's  sale.  Carp.,  Eua.  t, 
TirA.,  Am.,  Etis.,  no  lect  (apx*  'rcXi;  later). 

530.  Phillipps  3887  [xii]  4^  8J  inches  by  6,  the  first  four 
lines  in  SS.  Matth.,  Mark^  Luke  being  of  gold,  with  pict.  of  the 
four  Evans^elists  and  19  others.  Am.  incomplete  and  irregular  (no 
Eti8.).  No  lect,  but  unfinished  ayn.  at  beginning,  and  marginal 
critical  notes.  As  in  Cod.  64,  a  line  (~)  is  set  over  Proper  Names 
of  persons  in  the  Genealogies  (see  Addenda  after  our  Preface). 

531.  (Acts  199,  Paul.  231,  Apoc.  104)  Phillipps  7682  []]  small  4« 
(4f  inches  by  1^  inches  in  a  line),  in  two  columns  of  41  lines  each,  the 
hand  so  minute  as  to  require  a  magnifying  glass,  contains  the  whole 
New  Testament,  also  from  Lord  Guildford's  (871),  being,  like  Codd. 
532  and  583,  to  be  described  below,  from  the  Hon.  F.  North's  col- 
lection (319).  The  ink  is  a  dull  brown,  the  ornaments  in  blue, 
vermilion,  and  carmine.  Evs.  t.  unfinished,  prol.  to  each  Gospel, 
the  text  is  broken  up  into  jiaragraphs,  rirk.  run  together  consecu- 
tively. There  are  many  important  corrections  in  the  margin,  and 
18^  pages  from  Epiphajiius  at  the  end.  This  copy  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  made  from  a  very  ancient  codex :  observe 
the  arrangement  of  the  Beatitudes  in  Matt.  v.  in  single  lines,  as  also 
the  genealogy  in  Luke  iii. 
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532.  PhilHpps  7712  rxiiil  4«,  North  184  (see  Cod.  529),  in  a 
large  hand  and  very  black  ink,  ike  first  page  being  in  gold,  with 
many  gold  balls  for  stops.  There  is  much  preliminary  matter,  Ccvrp,, 
two  sets  of  JSu8.  t.f  in  different  hands.  Am.  (not  Uus,),  The  text 
is  corrected  throughout  by  an  ancient  scribe,  in  a  hand  bright,  clear, 
and  smalL 

533.  Phillipps  7757  [xi]  4<',  an  exquisite  little  manuscript,  with 
accessories  in  lake,  vermihon,  and  blua  See  Cod.  529.  Frol.^  Carp,, 
£ua.  t,f  titX.,  Am.^  Eus.^  without /nc^.,  syn.,  men.,  ap;(al  or  TcA.17. 

Haenel  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  Greek  Evangelistarium 
ia  included  in  this  grand  and  unique  collection. 

The  Parham  copies  of  the  New  Testament  are  described  in  a 
''Catalogue  of  materials  for  writing,  early  writings  on  tablets  and 
stones,  rolled  and  other  Manuscripts  and  Oriental  Manuscript  books 
in  the  library  of  Robert  Curzon  (Lord  de  la  Zouche  of  Harynworth 
1870—73)  at  Parham,"  foL,  1849.  This  accomplished  person  collect- 
ed them  in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  Eastern  Monasteries  from  1834 
to  1837,  and  permitted  me  in  1855  to  collate  thoroughly  three  of  them, 
and  to  inspect  the  rest.  They  were  all  examined  by  Dean  Burgon, 
to  whom  his  son,  the  present  Lord  de  la  Zouche,  had  given  free  ac- 
cess to  them.     The  codices  of  the  Gospels  are  eight  in  number. 

534.  (Act  215,  Paul.  233)  Parham  71.  6  [xi]  small  foL  or  4", 
9  inches  by  6^  in  the  original  binding,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
and  Epistles,  the  Pauline  preceding  the  Catholic  {see  p.  70),  and  was 
brought  in  1837  from  Caracalla  on  Athos.  TirXot,  dpxai,  rik-q,  but 
no  Am»y  Eu8,     The  usual  arabesque  ornaments  are  in  red. 

535.  Parham  72.  7  [xi,  but  in  the  Catalogue  ix  or  x]  4**,  small, 
6^  inches  by  4^,  brought  from  S.  Saba  in  1834  {see  p.  224).  PicL, 
illuminated  headings,  TtVX.,  Am^  (not  Eus.),  mut,  John  xvi.  27 — xix. 
40.  No  apxpX  or  reA.17.  There  is  a  musical  notation  on  the  first  four 
leaves,  and  the  first  nine  lines  of  S.  John  are  in  gold. 

536.  Parham  73.  8  [xi]  4%  11  inches  by  9,  brought  from  Xeno- 
phon  on  Athos  1837.  The  text  is  surrounded  by  a  commentary, 
that  on  S.  Mark  being  Victor's,     TtrXoi,  full  syn,,  mtm,,  dpxaC,  TiXr), 

537.  Parham  74.9  [xil  4«,  lOJ  inches  by  7f,  brought  from  Cara- 
calla 1837,  in  its  old  black  binding.  TtrXot,  Am.  (no  Ev^.),  apx^4 
riXrj.  With  faded  red  arabesques  (no  pict)  and  lake  headings  to 
the  Gospels,  the  writing  being  large  and  spread.  There  are  marginal 
notes  here  and  there. 

538.  Parham  75.  10  [xii,  or  in  the  Catalogue  xi]  4*,  from  Cara- 
calla, also  in  its  old  black  binding.  There  are  rude  pict.  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  barbarous  headings  to  the  Gospels.  Am.  (no  Eus.). 
The  number  of  Am.  K€<f>,  varies  from  what  is  usuaL 

539.  Parham  76.  11  [xii]  small  4*  or  8°,  brought  from  S.  Saba 
in  1834.  Am.  (no  E116.)  irregularly  given,  titA,.,  no  led.  except 
dpxoX  and  riKrf.  No  pict.,  but  rough  illuminations.  It  contains  som^ 
rare  and  even  unique  readings. 
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540.  Parliam  77.  12  [xin]  4«,  8 J  inches  hj  6,  brought  from  a 
Saba  in  1834,  Externally  uninteresting,  with  decorations  in  faded 
lake,  no  picL^  Am,,  Ens.,  led.,  but  only  the  rirXoi  at  the  head  of  the 
pages. 

541.  Parham  78. 13  [dated  1272]  12^  5J  inches  by  4J,  and  three 
inches  thick.  A/ctcsimUe  is  given  in  the  Catalogua  This  "singu- 
larly rough  little  object"  was  bought  at  S.  Saba  in  1834. for  ten 
dollars.     No  Am.,  Eua,     TirK,  ipxai  and  rcXi;  in  parts. 

♦542.  1-.  (Act.  188,  Paul  258)Cod.  Wordsworth  [xiii]  4^,  was 
bought  in  1837  by  Dr  Christopher  Woixisworth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  bears  a  stamp  '*  Bibliotheca  Suchtelen."  Kc^  t.,  rtrXoi,  Am., 
lect.t  syn.,  men.,  prol.  or  virodi<r€i%  are  prefixed  to  the  Epistles,  and 
scholia  of  Chrysostom,  kc  set  in  the  margin. 

♦543.  q-*.  (Act.  187,  Paul.  257)  Codex  Theodori,  from  the 
name  of  the  scribe  {see  p.  41,  note  2)  (dated  1295]  8®,  passed  from 
Csesar  de  Missy  into  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  library:  in  1845  it 
belonged  to  the  late  Wm.  Pickering,  the  much-respected  bookseller : 
its  present  locality  is  unknown.  Syn.,  Carp.,  Evs.  t.,  kc^  t.,  K€ff>., 
Am.,  lect,  viro^cccis  or  prol.,  and  eyri,  before  Act.  and  all  Epp., 
Euthalius  ircpc  xp<>v<i)v,  msn.  after  St  Jude ;  it  has  many  later  changes 
made  in  the  text. 

544.  Ashbumham  204  [xiiil  "a  piteous  fragment,"  brought 
from  Greece  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  bought  at  his  sale.  It 
contains  only  Matth.  xxv.  32 — 5,  40,  41 — xxviii.  20;  Mark  i.  4 — 
XV.  47  (but  defective  throughout);  Luke  L  1 — xxiv.  48;  John  i. 
1 — ii.  4 :  about  Luke  vi.  a  different  hand  was  employed.  There  is 
no  heading  to  S.  Luke's  Gospel,  but  a  blank  space  is  left,  so  that 
perhaps  the  MS.  was  never  finished.  TcrX.,  Am.  (not  Eue.),  but  only 
partially. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  imported  in  1870 — 2  from  Janina 
in  Epirus  upwards  of  one  hundred  manuscripts,  chiefly  Greek  and 
theological,  among  which  are  sixteen  copies  of  the  Gospels  or  parts 
of  them,  three  of  the  Acts,  two  of  the  Catholic,  and  three  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  one  of  the  Apocalypse,  sixteen  Evangel istaria  and  five 
PraxapostolL  They  are  now  being  collated  by  myself  and  my  son 
F.  G.  Scrivener,  Vicar  of  Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  and  the  results  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  possible;  Those  marked  L  and  II.  are  depo- 
sited in  the  Library  of  Sir  Hoger  Cholmely's  School,  Highgate;  those 
marked  III.  are  in  the  Baroness's  possession.  The  copies  of  the 
Gospels  are : — 

*545.  B-C.  L  3  fxii]  4^  mut.  John  x.  1— xiL  10;  xv.  24— xxL 
25.     Carp.,  Eus.  t,  K€<f>.  i,,  riVA.,  kc^.  Am.,  Etta.,  pieU,  lect,  versea 

♦546.  B-0.  L  4  [xn]  4'*,  a  fine  copy.  Mut.  Matth.  i.  1— ix.  13, 
with  gilded  illuminations.  St/n.,  kc^  t,  tCtK,  Am.  (not  Ens.),  Uct, 
iambic  verses. 

♦547.  B-C.  I  7  [xiii]  4",  chaH.,  mut.  Luke  L  26—42.  Syn., 
Ktxfi.  t,  rirk.,  lect,  (not  Am.,  Eus.),  pict     After  the  subscription  to 
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S.  John  follow  the  numerals  |  tf  9  w.    It  has  on  the  cover  a  curious 
metal  tablet  adorned  with  figures  and  a  superscription. 

*548.  B-0.  I.  9  [xn]  small  4%  Sa  Matthew  and  Mark  only. 
Mut.  Matth.  XL  28 — xiiL  34;  xviiL  13 — xxi.  15;  33 — xxii  10; 
xxiv.  46 — XXV.  21;  Mark  iiL  11 — v.  31;  ix.  18 — xiL  6;  34 — 44; 
ends  with  ^rayraxov  Mark  xvL  20.     Syru^  lecU^  fcc<^.,  rtrX.,  AjrUy  JStiA, 

*549.  B-0.  IL  7  [xiii]  12%  a  very  curious  volume  in  ancient 
binding  with  two  metal  plates  on  the  covers  much  resembling  that  of 
B-C.  I.  7,  contains  the  Four  Gk)spels  and  the  Acts,  breaking  off  at 
ch.  xxvL  24  fiaCvrf  iravXc;  the  writing  being  unusually  full  of  abbre- 
viations, and  the  margin  gradually  contracting,  as  if  vellum  was 
becoming  scarce.  The  last  five  pages  are  in  another,  though  contem- 
porary hand.  Seven  pages  containing  Gregory  Nazianzen's  heroic 
verses  on  the  Lord's  genealogy,  and  others  on  His  miracles  and 
parables,  partly  in  red,  precede  KCf^  &  to  S.  Matthew ;  other  such 
verses  of  Gregory  precede  SS.  Mark  and  Luke,  and  follow  S.  John, 
and  ic€<^.  t  stand  before  SS.  Luke  and  John.  There  are  nrA.,  icc<^ 
(no  lecL;  and  ArrUf  Eus,^  only  in  the  open  leaf  containing  Luke  xiL): 
in  the  Gospels  there  is  a  prol,  and  no  chapter  divisions  in  the  Acts, 
but  a  few  capitals  in  red.    Pretty  illuminations  precede  each  book. 

*550.  B-C.  IL  13  [xii]  4",  with  poor  arabesque  ornamentation, 
complete.  LecL^  a  few  rirX,  by  a  later  hand,  as  is  also  much  of  Am., 
JSu8,f  which  are  only  partially  inserted. 

*551.  B-C.  IL  16  [xiii]  4%  mut.  MattL  L  1—17 ;  Luke  i.  1—17 ; 
John  L  1 — 46.      LecL,  k€<I>,  t  (defective),  titX.,  kc^,  Am,,  Eua.,  pic$. 

*552.  B-C.  IL  18  [xii]  12^  very  neat  The  first  leaf  forms 
part  of  a  Lectionary:  on  the  second  the  Gospels  begin  with  Matth. 
xiii.  7.  MiU.  John  i.  1 — 15.  K€<^  t,  tItX.,  k€<^,  Am.  (not  Eils.), 
men.  at  the  end,  lect,  in  abundance,  pict  of  S.  Mark  washed  out: 
arabesques  at  the  head  of  each  book. 

*553  &  *554.  B-C.  IL  26^  and  26 «  are  two  fragments  of  the 
Gk)spels,  whereof  26^  comprises  27  leaves  of  S.  Mark  covered  with 
vile  modem  scribbling  (ch.  iiL  21 — ^iv.  13;  37 — vii.  29;  viii.  15 — 27; 
ix.  9 — X.  5 ;  29 — xii  32)  [xiii],  small  4**,  neat,  with  titX.,  Am.,  Eus., 
lect ;  and  26^  consists  of  48  larger  4"*  leaves  [xiv],  containing  MattL 
xviiL  32 — xxiv.  10;  xxvL  28 — ^xxviiL  20;  Mark  i.  16 — ^xiiL  9;  xiv. 
9 — 27,  with  K€<t>.  t,  tCtX.,  Am.  (Eils.  only  partially),  lect.  There  are 
many  abridgements  in  the  writing.  Dated,  perhaps  by  the  firat 
hand,  A.D.  1323. 

*555.  B-C.  IIL  4  [xiii]  small  neat  4**,  prol,  k€<I>.  t,  rCrX.,  Ke<^, 
Am.,  Eu8.,  lect,  pict.  of  the  four  Evangelists,  syn.  incomplete  at  the 
end.  Some  leaves  are  misplaced  in  S.  Matthew,  MvA.  John  xix. 
25— xxL  2. 

*556.  B-C.  Ill  5  [xii]  fol.,  lect.,  syn.,  men..  Am.,  Eus.,  mtU. 
Matth.  xii.  11 — ^xiii.  10;  Mark  viii  4 — 28;  Luke  xv.  20 — xvi  9; 
John  iL  22 — iv.  6;  63 — v.  43;  xi.  21 — 47,  one  leaf  lost  in  each  case, 
and  one  (John  L  51 — iL  22)  misplaced  in  binding.    This  copy  has 
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John  viL  53 — viii.  11  after  Luke  xxL  38,  like  Abbott's  four  {see 
p.  181)y  with  which  its  text  much  agrees,  and  the  titles  to  SS.  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  only  run  cvayyeXtov  Ik  tov  Kara  M...  See  p.  190,  ' 
note  2. 

*557.  B-C.*in.  9  [xni]  12^,  ic€«^  t  to  the  last  three  Gospels, 
rirX.,  K€^,y  Am,  (not  EtL8,\  pict  of  SS.  Matthew,  Mark  and  John. 
This  copy  is  remarkably  free  from  lect.  Neatly  written,  but  four 
considerable  passages  in  S.  Luke  are  omitted,  the  text  running  on 
wno  tenore, 

♦558.  B-C.  III.  10  [dated  a.d.  1430]  chart.,  pict  of  the  four 
Evaugelists,  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Carp.^ 
Eu8.  t,  K€(fK  t,  Am.,  £u8,y  lect.  The  leaves  are  much  misplaced  in 
binding. 

♦559.  B-C.  IIL  41  [xii  or  xiii]  small  square  4%  mut.  at  begin- 
ning and  end  (John  xviii,  30)  and  about  Matth.  xiL  16.  Kc^.  L, 
pict,,  in  a  bad  condition. 

The  next  two  were  purchased  in  1876  of  Qaritch  for  £120 
and  £50  respectively  by  Mr  Jonathan  Peckover,  and  now  belong 
to  Mr  Alexander  Peckover,  of  Bank  House,  Wisbech,  who  gave 
Burgon  access  to  them. 

560.  (Act.  222,  Paul.  278)  Peckover  (1)  [xil]  small  4°;  239 
leaves,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles  in  their  usual  Greek 
order  (see  p.  70),  ''an  exquisite  specimen,  in  a  somewhat  minute 
character."  It  begins  with  a  picture  of  S.  Matthew,  the  lost  pre- 
liminary matter  being  prefixed  chart,  by  a  later  hand.  Fid,,  titA-, 
Am.,  Bus,,  dpxal  and  tcXt;.  On  the  last  leaf  is  written  in  uncial 
letters :  <us  i^Svs  tol^  irXcovo-tv  o  cvSios  Xifnjv'  |  ovra>s  koI  rots  ypd^ov<nv 
6  loxaros  OT(;(OS.     UaawiKiov  fuova^ov, 

561.  Peckover  (2)  [?]  a  small  4°,  from  Athens,  of  356  leaves, 
7f  inches  by  5  J,  with  17  uncial  palimpsest  leaves  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  containing  lessons  fix)m  the  Epistles  to  be  described  hereafter 
(Apost.  43).  Carp,,  t4tX.,  Am,,  Eu8,,  syn,,  four  pictures  of  Evange- 
lists. 

*562.  Mendham  [xiv]  4°.  After  all  it  appears  that  this  copy, 
not  Cod.  436,  is  Meermann's  117:  hence  correct  pp.  198  note,  and 
222.  Bohn  bought  it  at  Meermann's  sale  in  1824,  and  sold  it  to  vaj 
predecessor  at  Hendon,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams,  for  £120. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Mendham  bought  it  of  Payne  for  £70  in  1827. 
'<Ita  ultimate  destination  is  the  Bodleian  Library.''  It  is  dated  on 
the  last  leaf  (as  we  may  now  assume  that  Cod.  436  is  not)  by  a  later 
hand,  a.d.  1322.  It  contains  270  leaves,  eyenly  written  in  pale 
brown  ink  by  a  reed-pen.  The  last  twenty  leaves  contain  the 
Gospels  for  Maunday  Thursday,  for  Good  Friday,  and  for  S. 
John's  Day,  followed  by  syru,  men.  The  ornamentation  is  as  fresh 
and  bright  as  if  done  yesterday,  and  its  text  is  of  the  ordinary  type, 
like  Imn""  (Codd.  201,  542,  568).  Lect,  is  in  bright  vermilion:  k€</».  t. 
and  some  verses  stand  before  each  Gospel,  jcc^.  are  numbered  in 
the  margin  of  the  MS.,  as  are  oTLXpi  at  the  end  of  each  Gospel :  there 
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are  no  pict,,  proLy  Am.j  Eub.^  but  dvayvtiafiara  numbered  as  in  Wake 
25,  &c  on  p.  66. 

Mr  James  Woodhoase  [d.  1866],  Treasurer-General  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  while  resident  fifty  years  at  Corfu,  formed  a  collection  of 
manuscripts  from  monasteries  in  the  Levant,  which  was  sold  in  Lon- 
don in  1869,  1872,  1875.  Among  them  were  three  copies  of  the 
Qospels,  two  EvangelLstaria,  one  copy  of  the  Acts  and  S.  Paul. 
Dean  Burgon  (who  bought  Godd.  563  and  564  in  1875)  is  able  to 
describe  four  out  of  the  six. 

♦563.  Woodhouse  4  [xuil  small  8%  337  leaves,  like  Godd.  564, 
565,  belongs  to  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hose,  Vicar  of  Worle,  Somersetshire, 
and  the  three  are  now  undergoing  collation.  It  was  once  fair,  but 
has  suffered  from  damp,  and  has  been  sadly  cropped  by  the  Western 
binder.  MtU.  John  xx.  17.  There  is  an  unusually  full  apparatus. — 
Carp,y  Eu8,  &,  verses  before  the  Gospels,  picUy  rirX,,  kc<^,  lecty  dpxoi 
and  re\i7,  and  at  the  end  syn.,  men,  in  a  minute  hand.  The  headings 
of  the  Gospels  are  in  laka  It  abounds  in  curious  and  unique  litur- 
gical notes,  whereof  Burgon  gives  specimens,  and  it  has  textual  cor- 
rections by  the  original  scribe. 

*564.  Woodhouse  37  [xiv]  foL,  written  in  two  columns:  syn.^ 
men.  at  the  beginning,  followed  hj  a  scholium  on  rtrXo«  a.  Fictfprol.^ 
matter  from  Gosmas,  <&c.  (see  p.  63),  Am,  (not  Hue.),  orixoc.  The 
ornamentation  is  in  lake,  and  at  the  end  are  extracts  from  Eulogius 
and  Hesychius.  Upon  collation  by  Mr  Rose  it  exhibits  here  and 
there  suggestive  discrepancies  from  the  common  text.  Godd.  563,  564 
were  respectively  offered  for  sale  in  1871  for  £50  and  X40. 

♦565.  Rose  [xiii]  small  4®,  is  apparently  not  from  the  Wood- 
house  collection.  It  consists  of  213  leaves,  and  is  beautifully  written 
and  of  an  uncommon  type.  Its  older  binding  suggests  a  Levantine 
origin.  TirX.,  Am.^  £ti8,,  colophons  of  crrixoc,  lect.y  in  pale  brown 
ink.  The  readings  are  far  more  interesting  than  those  of  God.  564, 
some  of  them  being  quite  unique. 

We  now  come  to  the  British  Museum,  for  which  many  copies 
have  been  procured  of  late  years. 

*566.  h-".  God.  Arundel  524  in  the  British  Museum,  [xi]  4", 
was  brought  to  England  (with  x*"  and  many  others)  by  the  great 
Earl  of  ^undel  in  1646.  Henry  Howard,  Evelyn*s  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
presented  them  to  the  Royal  Society,  from  whose  rooms  at  Somerset 
House  they  were  transferred  to  the  Museum  in  1831.  Syn,y  men., 
Ccurp.y  Eu8.  t.y  Kc^  t,  rtrXoc,  Am,,  Eue.,  lect, 

567.  B.  M.  Harl.  5538,  described  in  the  Harleian  Gatalogne  as 
an  Evangelistarium,  and  numbered  by  Scholz  Evst.  149,  is  a  copy  of 
the  Gospels  [xiv]  12®,  lect.,  with  no  kc^..  Am.,  Eua, 

♦568.  n"*.  (Paul.  259  or  j")  Brit  Mus.,  Bumey  18  (purchased 
in  1818,  with  many  other  manuscripts,  from  the  heirs  of  Dr  Gharles 
Bumey),  contains  the  Gospels  and  two  leaves  of  St  Paul  (Hebr.  xiL 
17 — xiii.  25),  written  by  one  Joasaph  A.D.  1366,  fol.,  very  superb. 
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lect,f  icc^.  t  (but  not  rcrXot),  Am,f  Eu8.^  some  foreign  matter,  airo- 
(TToXocvayycXia,  and  9yn,  or  9n«n.,  both  terms  being  used.  Codd.  Imii 
(542,  201,  568)  agree  pretty  closely. 

*569.  0"*.  Brit.  Mus,  Bnmey  19  [x]  4«:  (see  p.  41,  and  Plate 
III,  No.  8),  in  the  Escurial  as  late  as  1809,  is  singularly  void  of  the 
usual  apparatus. 

*570.  p**.  Bumey  20  [daUd  A.D.  1285,  Indict  13,  altered 
into  985,  whose  indiction  is  the  same]  4%  written  by  a  monk 
Theophilus :  picL^  Bus,  t.,  kc^.  <.,  rirXoi,  Am.^  Eue.,  lect.f  syn,,  men.^ 
the  last  in  a  later  hand,  which  has  made  many  corrections:  this  copy 
is  quite  equal  in  value  to  Cod*  c^  (^^^}y  ^^^  often  agrees  closely 
with  w«*  (507). 

*571.  r*".  Bumey  21,  by  the  same  scribe  as  Cod.  543  [dated 
12921  fol.,  on  cotton  paper  in  a  beautiful  but  formed  hand  (see  p.  41, 
and  Plate  vi,  No.  15),  sf/n.^  prol,  to  each  Grospel,  ice<^.  ^,  men,  Codd. 
543  and  571  differ  only  in  183  places. 

♦572.  s**.  Bumey  23  [xii]  4®,  boldly  but  carelessly  written, 
ends  John  viiL  14  :  mut.  Luke  v.  22 — ix.  32;  xi.  31 — xiiL  25 ;  xviL 
24 — xviiL  4.  Si/n,,  Carp.,  kc^  t,  pict^  Am,  (not  J&i«.),.  rw-Xot,  with 
many  later  changes  and  weighty  readings. 

573.  B.  M.  Additional  5468  [dated  1338]  4»,  226  leaves.  It 
was  "John  Jackson's  book,  bou't  of  Conant  in  Fleet  St.,  1777,  for  5 
guineas"  [see  p.  190].  Mut,  Matth.  i.  1 — vi.  18,  and  the  last  leaf  of 
St  Luke  (xxiv.  47 — 53).  TitX.,  Carp.,  Eus.  t,  Am,  (not  Eus.),  full 
8yn,y  men.y  dp^al  and  riXtf,  This  copy  has  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
Gospels  of  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark  the  subscriptions  referred  to  above, 
p.  154  and  note.  There  is  a  probable  reference  to  them  at  the  end 
of  S.  John  (o/A04ci>s).  It  is  coarsely  written  on  thick  vellum,  with 
much  lect  in  vermilion.  The  breathings  and  accents  are  remarkably 
incorrect. 

574.  B.  M.  Addit.  7141  [xin]  4o,  bought  1825,  and  once 
Claudius  James  Bich's.  Carp,^  Eus,  t,  K€<f>,  <.,  Am,,  Eus,,  lect,  in 
red.     No  titX.,  K€<f>. 

♦575  or  k"**.  Cod.  Lebanon,  B.  M.  Addit.  11300  [xi]  4%  most  ele- 
gantly and  correctly  written,  purchased  in  1838,  and  said  to  come 
from  Csesarpa  Philippi  at  the  foot  of  Lebanqn.  Contains  scholia^ 
lect.j  no  syn,f  but  all  other  matter  as  in  Cod.  h""  (566) :  the  text  is 
broken  up  into  paragraphs.  (Re-examined  by  Bioomfield.)  There 
is  a  beautiful  facsimUe  page  in  the  new  ''Catalogue  of  Ancient 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum"  (1881),  Plate  16. 

576.  (Act.  226,  Paul  268)  B.  M.  Addit  11836,  this  and  the 
next  two  are  from  Bishop  Butler's  collection:  [xi],  small  4^,  305 
leaves,  beautifully  written  in  a  minute  hand  and  adorned  with  gold 
letters,  contains  Evan.  Act  Cath.  Paul.  Psalms,  <&c.  Mut,  Mark  L 
1—28;  Acts  L  1—23;  vii.  8—39;  Ps.  L  1—3.  Pict,,  Eus,  t,  (Le. 
a  blank  space  is  left  for  them),  rCrX,,  kc^,  Am,  (not  Eus,\  no 
prol,,  K€<l>,  in  Epistles.     Akin  to  Cod.  440  in  S.  Paul  (Yansittart). 
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For  R  M.  Addit  11837,  which  is  m*",  see  Cod  ♦201,  p.  204. 

577.  B.  M.  Addit  11838  [dated  a.d.  1326,  Ind.  9]  fol.,  from 
Sinai,  most  beautifully  written  by  Constantino,  a  monk.  Syn,,  kc^  <., 
picL,  lecty  all  in  a  later  hand,  rtrXoc. 

578.  B.  M.  Addit  11839  [xv]  4°,  chart.,  ill-written,  with  later 
marginal  notes,  and  no  chapter  divisious.  Lect,  Matth.  iv.  13 — xL 
27;  Mark  i  1 — vi.  1,  are  later. 

679.  B.  M.  Addit  11868  from  the  Butler  collection  [x  or  xi] 
seven  leaves  (now  bound  separately)  containing  Matth.  x.  33 — xviiL 
16,  two  half  leaves  being  lost,  beautifully  written  in  two  columns. 
Kc^,  AnUf  Uus.,  later  lect, 

580.  B.  M.  Addit  15581  Fxii]  12°  neat,  ic€<^.  /.,  Am.,  Bus, 
(mostly  omitted),  once  Melch.  Thevenot's.  See  above,  Cod.  272. 
Liturgical  notes  are  added  by  a  second  hand,  and  the  Latin  chapters 
later  still. 

581.  B.  M.  Addit.  16183  [xii]  i^y  in  a  minute  hand,  bought  (as 
was  Cod.  582)  of  Capt  C.  K.  Macdonald  in  1846.  The  two  came 
probably  from  Sinai,  where  he  once  saw  Cod.  M,  and  was  employed 
in  working  the  neighbouring  torquoise  mines  of  the  Pharaohs. 

582.  (Act  227,  Paul.  279)  B.  M.  Addit  16184  [xiv]  small  4°, 
the  whole  New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  usual  Greek 
order  (p.  70).  FroL,  k€<^.  ^,  k€^.,  titX.,  Am,  (not  Etia.),  lect.,  syn.  Ac. 
on  vellum,  and  some  later  on  paper,  in  very  small  writing.  This 
copy  contains  many  important  various  readings :  e.  g.  it  countenances 
Codd.  nBL  in  Luke  xL  2,  4. 

583.  B.  M.  Addit  16943  [xi],  in  a  very  small  hand.  Bus.  t, 
pict,  from  the  collection  made  by  the  Hon.  F.  North  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Corfu.     See  Codd.  531—2  ;  Act  198. 

584.  (Act  228,  Paul  269,  Apoc.  97  or  j-")  B.  M  Addit 
17469,  contains  the  whole  N.  T.  (see  p.  69)  bought  of  T.  Rodd  in 
1848  [xiv]  foL,  very  small  writing  on  187  leaves,  35  lines  on  a 
page.  Si/n.,  proL,  titX.,  kc^.  Am.  (not  Eu8.),  lect.,  mut  Matth.  i.  1 — 
iL  13;  Mark  v.  2 — vi.  11;  James  L  1 — v.  4:  3  John;  Jude;  Kom. 
L  1— iv.  9;  2  Thess.  iL  13—1  Tim.  L  13.  In  Acts  wA.,  kcL 
rubro.     Frol.  to  every  Epistla 

585.  B.  M  Addit  17470  [dated  1034],  written  by  Synesius,  a 
priest,  bought  of  H.  Kodd  in  1848,  is  represented  by  2i  facsimile  page 
in  the  new  "  Catalogue  of  MSS."  /S'yn.,  men.,  rir\.  (with  a  Harmony), 
Am.,  Eu8.,  with  many  marginal  corrections  of  the  text  "A  singu- 
larly genuine  specimen." 

586.  B.  M  Addit  17741  [xii]  4^  begins  Matth.  xiL  21,  ends 
John  xvii.  13:  purchased  in  1849.  Am.  (not  Bus.),  ap\ai  and  rikt}, 
lect.     The  genealogy  in  S.  Luke  is  in  three  colunms. 

587.  B.  M.  Addit  17982  [xiii]  4«,  ending  John  xix.  38  (eight 
leaves  being  lost),  and  believed  to  contain  important  readings. 
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588.  B.  M.  Addit  18211  [xiii]  4^  with  12  leaves  chart  [xv]  to 
supply  hiatus:  kc^.  L^  tCtX,,  Am,  (not  Eua,\  lecL,  came  from  Patmos. 
F.  V,  J.  Arundell,  British  Chaplain  at  Smyrna  (1834),  describes  this 
copy,  given  him  by  Mr  Borrell,  and  a  Lectionary  sold  to  him  at  the 
same  time,  in  his  Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor^  Vol.  ii.  p.  268.  He 
there  compares  it  with  the  beautiful  Cod.  Ebnerianus  (Evan.  105), 
which  it  very  slightly  resembles,  being  larger  and  far  less  elegant. 
Mut,  Matth.  L  1 — 19;  Mark  i  1 — 16;  Luke  ix.  14 — xvii  4;  xxi, 
19 — John  iv.  5. 

589.  R  M.  Addit  19387  [xii,  or  xiv  in  the  Museum  Catalogue] 
4**,  written  by  one  Leo,  begins  Matth.  viii  12,  aud  was  purchased 
in  1853  from  the  well-known  Constantino  Simonides,  as  was  also 

590.  B.  M.  Addit  19389  [xiii]  12%  S.  John's  Gospel  only,  ele- 
gantly written  by  Cosmas,  a  monk.     Am,  (not  Eus,)^  lect 

The  foregoing  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  were 
examined  and  collated  (apparently  only  in  select  passages)  by  Dr  S. 
T.Bloomfield  for  his  "Critical  Aunotations  on  the  Sacred  Text"(1860), 
designed  as  a  Supplement  to  the  ninth  edition  of  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  compiising  an  opus  supremum  ei  uUimumy  the  last  effort 
of  a  long  and  honourable  literary  cai'eer.  He  has  passed  under 
review  no  less  than  seventy  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
twenty- three  at  Lambeth,  the  rest  in  the  British  Museum,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  been  verified  after  his  description,  and  his  labours 
acknowledged,  in  the  course  of  the  present  and  the  next  sections. 
The  following  have  been  accumulated  since  his  time. 

691.  B.  M.  Addit  22506  [dated  1305]  4^,  written  by  a  monk  of 
Cyprus  on  279  leaves,  was  bought  at  Milo  by  H.  0.  Coxe  of  a  Greek 
who  had  it  from  a  relative  who  had  been  ifyov/icvos  of  a  Candian 
monastery.  A  facsimile  is  given  in  the  new  Museum  Catalogue. 
FicL  (rude),  lect,,  rirX,,  Am,  (not  Bus,)  inaccurately  given. 

592.  B.  M.  Addit  22736  [dated  June  1179]  4^  9f  inches  by  7f , 
224  leaves,  written  in  two  columns  on  a  page  by  Jobn,  avayvcuori^s. 
TirA.,  Am,  (not  Eus.),  avayvaxr/xara,  dp)(al  and  t€\tj:  with  peculiar, 
almost  barbarous,  illuminations. 

593.  B.  M.  Addit  22737  [xii]  small  4«  of  312  leaves,  8|  inches 
by  6i,  with  decorations  in  very  deep  lake.  Sf/n.,  inen,,  rirX,,  crrCxpi, 
lect,,  dp^al  and  tcXi;,  but  no  Am, 

594.  B.  M.  Addit  22738  [xiii]  small  8°,  6J  inches  by  4J,  236 
leaves,  rough  and  abounding  with  itacisms  {see  p.  10).  Carp.,  Evs,  <., 
Ain,  {Eus,  occasionally),  dpxal  and  rcXiy,  syn,,  m,en,y  but  not  rirX,  or 
lect,  by  the  original  scribe.  Two  rude  pictures  of  Evangelists  have 
been  effaced. 

595.  B.  M.  Addit  22739,  has  a  rather  modem  look  [xivfl  small 
4**,  275  leaves,  with  rough  pictures  and  illuminations.  Carp.,  ^tts,  <., 
TiVA.,  dvayviia-fMLra,  Am,  (not  Eus.),  ariypi,  dpxpX  and  tcXt;. 

596.  B.  M.  Addit  22740  [xii]  4°,  237  leaves,  exquisitely  written, 
said  to  greatly  resemble  Cod.  71  (g^)  in  text     Fict,  of  Evangelists, 

S.  16 
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and  illuminated  headings  to  the  Qospela.  Prol^  titX.,  Am.^  Evs. 
(in  blue),  kc<^.,  not  hct  dpx;  r^Xtf.  MtU,  Luke  ii.  7 — 21,  and  after  titX. 
of  S.  John.  This  MS.  with  Evst.  269,  270,  271,  272  and  Evan.  592, 
597,  bought  of  P.  Lambros  of  Athens  in  1859. 

597.  B.  M.  Addit.  22741  [xiv]  4",  208  leaves,  Corp.,  Bus.  t, 
prol  (here  called  ?rpoypa/i/[iara,  a  term  we  have  not  noticed  else- 
where), tatX.,  Am,  (not  Bus,) :  with  illuminations  but  no  pict,  dpX"  or 
TcXi;.     Mut.  Mark  il  2 — 17.   Johnvii  1 — xxi.  25. 

598.  B.  M.  Addit.  24112  [xv]  foL,  clKvrt.,  210  leaves,  in  two 
columns,  Greek  and  Latin,  but  the  Latin  only  extends  over  7^  pages. 
With  wX.,  (TTixoi,  led.     Bought  at  Puttick's,  1861. 

599.  B.  M.  Addit.  24373  [xiii]  4'.  299  leaves,  very  beautiful, 
with  pict,  of  Evangelists  (much  damaged)  and  superb  headings  of  the 
€k>spels.  Carp.,  K€ff>,  ^,  prol.^  tltX.,  Am,,  Bus.,  K€<f>.,  syn.,  men.  Mut. 
Matth.  L  11 — XV.  19.     Long  Uct,  dpx.  in  marg.^  riXrj  in  the  text. 

600.  B.  M,  Addit.  24376  [xivj  4'*,  350  leaves,  in  two  columna 
Kemarkable  pict.  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  the  three  later  Evange- 
lists, Gospel  headings  left  blank.  ProL,  TtrX.,  icc<^.,  avayvwafmroL, 
leet,  apxpl  and  rikrj,  ayn.    Ko  Am.,  Bils.  &c.     See  Evst  273 — 7. 

601.  B.  M.  Addit  26103  [xiv]  4^  on  242  leaves,  was  found  in 
a  village  near  Corinth,  and  bought  of  C.  L.  Merlin,  our  Vice-Consul 
at  Athens,  in  1865.  Beautifully  written  in  very  black  ink,  the  first 
page  being  in  gold.  Pict  S.  John  only,  with  elaborate  headings  of 
the  Gospels.     TirX.,  Am.  (not  Bus.)  in  gold. 

602.  B.  M.  Addit  27861  [xiv]  8°,  from  SirT.  Gage's  sale,  1868, 
186  leaves,  rough  and  dirty,  with  many  marginal  notes  to  supply 
omissions.  TtrX.,  Am.  (not  Bus.),  apx*  rcXi;.  S.  Matthew's  Gospel  is 
wholly  lost.     Ko  pict,  but  ornamentation  in  faded  lake. 

603.  (Act  231,  Paul.  266  and  271).  B.  M.  28815  [x  or  xi]  a  very 
grand  folio,  11^  inches  by  8^,  302  leaves,  sumptuously  bound  with 
silver-gilt  plates.  This  noble  fragment  was  bought  (as  were  Act.  232, 
Evst  279,  280)  of  Sir  Ivor  B.  Guest  in  1871,  and  contains  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  Catholic  Epistles,  Hom.,  1,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  the  rest  of 
the  original  volume  being  evidently  torn  out  of  the  book  when  already 
bound.  In  the  same  year  1871  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  also 
imported  from  Janina  in  Epirus  67  leaves  containing  the  rest  of  8. 
Paul's  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  (B-0.  ii.  4,  Paul.  266,  Apoc.  89), 
which  fragments  were  described  in  the  second  edition  of  the  present 
volume.  Mr  Edward  A  Guy,  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
U.S. A.,  on  examining  the  Museum  fragment  in  1875  with  my  book 
in  his  hand,  concluded  that  the  two  portions  originally  formed  one 
magnificent  copy  of  the  whole  New  Testament  {see  p.  69  note),  and 
when  I  brought  the  two  together,  I  saw  that  the  illuminated  heading 
and  initial  capital  on  the  first  page  of  B.-C.  ii.  4  (Eph.  i.)  was 
worked  ofi*  through  damp  on  the  verso  of  the  last  leaf  (302)  of  the 
Museum  copy,  and  the  red  kc^.  of  Gal.  vi.  on  the  top  of  B.-C.  ii.  4, 
leaf  one,  recto*  In  the  lai^er  fragment  we  find  two  pict.  of  S.  Luke 
(one  of  them   before  the  Acts),  one  of  S.  John,  with  illuminated 
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headings.  Carp,y  Eus.  t,  &c.  must  have  perished,  as  the  6rst  page 
opens  with  Matt.  i.  1.  It  has  nVX.  in  gold  letters  on  purple  vellum, 
Am,f  Etis,,  a  Harmony  at  the  foot  of  foL  17  b — 18  b,  and  many  brief 
marginal  scholia.  See  FauL  266  (B.-C.  il  4)  which  is  at  present 
live  miles  off,  in  the  Library  of  Sir  Roger  Chomely's  School,  Highgate. 

604.  B.  M.  Egerton  2610  [xi  or  xii)  small  4^,  of  296  leaves,  in 

£v]  binding)  recenfiy  secured  by  the  Principal  Keeper  of  Manuscripts, 
r  E.  Maunde  Thompson  (see  p.  100),  is  a  very  important  manu- 
script, full  of  readings  which  recall  Coo.  B.,  and  some  almost  unique, 
e.g.  Luke  xi.  2,  for  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  the  only  other  known 
authority.  "It  calls  aloud  for  collation,"  to  borrow  Dean  Bargon's 
language.  Carp,,  Eus,  t.  in  gold,  Am,,  Eua,  (both  quite  partially), 
ip'jfpX  and  rikti,  Pict,,  and  interesting,  though  incomplete,  ornamenta- 
tion. Certain  hooked  proper  names  of  places  (e.g.  Gabbatha)  are  sub- 
scribed throughout  by  a  straight  line,  a  very  unusual  arrangement 

605.  (Act  233,  FauL  243,  Apoc.  106.)  Codex  Zittavienais, 
given  to  the  Senate  of  Zittau,  a  town  in  Lusatian  Saxony,  in  1620, 
survived  the  siege  and  fire  there  in  1757,  and  contains  the  canoDical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  down  to  Esther,  with  1  Esdras,  4  Macca- 
bees, Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  whole  Kew  Testament  (see  p.  69  note). 
Matthaei  collated  the  Old  Testament  portion  for  Dean  Holmes's 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  (Cod.  44),  and  saw  its  great  critical  value. 
Lagarde,  who  is  now  using  it  at  Giittingen  for  the  Septuagint 
{Genesis,  pp.  7,  8,  Lips.  1868),  describes  it  as  a  paper  copy  [xv  or  xvil, 
and  cites  from  it  a  manuscript  note  of  Matthaei,  who  dates  it  [xivj, 
shewing  that  he  was  allowed  to  examine  it  entire  at  his  own  house 
from  October  1801  to  May  1802.  The  circumstances  under  which 
his  ooUation  of  this  and  of  twenty-three  other  manuscripts  have 
been  lost  to  us  will  be  stated  below  in  chapter  v. 

The  next  two  were  bought  for  the  Bodleian  in  1882  :  they  came 
from  Constantinople. 

606.  Oxford,  BodL  Graec.  Misc.  305  [xi  or  xn]  4®,  149  leaves, 
mut  only  Mark  xvi.  19  (post  koi)  20  and  pict,  of  Luke  and  John. 
It  has  those  of  the  other  two  Evangelists  and  ornamented  headings 
to  each  GospeL  Ca/rp,  (not  Eus,  t,  or  rlrXoi),  k€<I>.,  Am,,  E%ls,,  no 
syn,,  men, :  a  few  lecL  by  a  later  hand.  The  passages  MattL  xvi. 
2,  3;  John  v.  4;  vii.  53 — ^viii  11  are  obelized  in  the  mai^n. 

607.  Oxford,  Bodl.  Graec.  Miscel.  306,  [xi  or  xii]  small  4^,  200 
leaves  (originally  2131),  mut  Matth.  xx.  15 — xxiv.  21  ,much  crept 
in  binding.  Eus.  t  (the  first  leaf  being  lost),  rtrX.,  kc<^..  Am,,  Eus,, 
and  illuminated  headings  to  the  Gospels:  but  no  Carp,, proLy  lect,, 
syn,,  men, 

608.  B.  M.  Addit  11859 — 60  (palimpsest)  is  a  Typicum  or 
Rituale  (see  p.  139)  [xiv  or  xv]  4"^,  from  the  Butler  collection,  having 
written  under  it  an  earlier  cursive  text  [xiii]  containing,  in  11859, 
Matth.  xii.  33 — xiii.  7;  xvL  21 — ^xvii  15;  xx.  1 — 15;  15 — xxi.  5. 
Mark  x.  45 — xi  17:  198  verses. 

N.B.  Addit  11860,  contains  only  27  verses  of  the  Catholic 
Epistlesy  James  1 — 16;  Jude  4 — 15.     This  is  Act  234. 

16—2 
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609.  Cambridge  University  Library,  Hh.  6.  12  [xv]  4^  ehart,, 
K€<f^  t,  proL  This  must  be  Scholz's  1673  (iiT.  T.,  Vol.  i.  p.  cxix), 
but  it  contains  the  Gk>spels  only,  not  the  Acts,  as  he  supposes. 

610.  Oxford  Bodl.  Barocc.  59  [xi]  4®,  six  leaves,  containing 
Luke  xxiii.  38 — xxiv.  53 ;  kc^.  t,  John ;  John  i.  30 — iii.  5  in  a  book 
of  other  matter  [xv],  cha/rt. 

611.  Basil.  40,  olim  Oardinalis  Passionei  {see  p.  162)  [xi]  4^ 
S.  Luke  with  Theophylact's  commentary,  described  vfiih,  facsimile  by 
Vitali  in  Bianchini's  Evan.  Quadr.  Vol.  ii.  Pt,  1,  pp.  5(fe— 40,  563, 
560. 

612.  B.-C.  I.  10  [xii]  is  a  very  small  and  beautiful  'OSctov, 
containing  the  Magnificat  and  Benedictus^  besides  the  CLI  Psalms  of 
the  Septuagint  version,  and  the  Hymns  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.  1 — 14; 
Deut  xxxii.  14 — 43),  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  iL),  of  Habakkuk  (ch.  iiL), 
Isaiah  (ch.  xxvi),  Jonah  (ch.  ii),  with  that  of  the  Three  Holy 
Children.  Many  such  books  are  extant,  of  which  this  is  inserted  in 
our  list  as  a  specimen.  See  5^,  p.  227. 

John  Belsheim,  editor  of  the  Codex  Aureus  (to  be  described  in 
Chapter  iii)  found  at  Upsal  in  1875,  and  described  to  Burgon  in 
1882,  together  with  Act.  68,  three  manuscripts  in  the  University 
Library  there  containing  the  Gospels  only. 

613.  Upsal  4,  Sparvenfeldt*  45,  [xi]  small  4',  of  203  leaves, 
bought  at  Venice  1678. 

614.  Upsal  9  [xiii]  4°,  of  288  leaves,  given  by  a  Greek  priest  in 
1784  to  A.  F.  Stiertzenbecker,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  University 
Library. 

615.  Upsal  13,  Bjomsth^l  3  [xii]  4«,  of  230  leaves.     Add  also 

616.  Upsal  12,  Bjomsthal  2  [xii]  4°,  of  328  leaves,  contains 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  being  Act.  237,  Paul.  274. 

These  two  last  and  Act.  236  were  bequeathed  by  Professor  J. 
Bjomsthal  to  the  University  Library. 

Burgon  also  points  out  from  Bianchini,  Evan.  Qv/idr.  Vol.  XL 
Part  1,  pp,  538 — 40,  where  it  is  described,  with  Si/acaimile. 

617.  Rome,  Vail.  E.  40  [xi],  S.  John's  Gospel  only,  with  a  very 
full  catena  by  several  Fathers,  mut.  at  the  beginning,  written  by  two 
scribes. 

The  Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe,  late  Bodley's  Librarian,  though  quite 
unable  to  purchase  any  of  the  literary  treasures  he  was  commissioned 
to  inspect  in  1857',  has  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of 

1  Belsheim  (Cod.  Aureus^  Proleg.  p.  xvn  and  note  3)  gives  a  short  life  of  that 
noble  Swede,  John  Gabriel  Sparvenfeldt  [1665— 1727],  who  was  sent  OTer  Europe 
by  his  master,  Charles  XI.,  to  procure  manuscripts  for  the  Boyal  Libraiy,  and 
bought  the  Latin  Codex  Aureus  at  Madrid  in  1690. 

■  Those  who  venerate  the  Greek  Church  for  what  she  has  been,  or  look 
forward  to  her  future  with  hope,  may  well  take  comfort  from  the  spirit  in  which 
Mr  Coze's  fair  offers  of  purchase  were  invariably  met.     Of  the  rulers  of  the 
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Tnannscripts  in  the  East :  those  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek  are  the  fifty- 
one  following : 

(a)  In  the  Library  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. at  Cairo; 
Shelf  1,  No.  2  [xiii]  4°;  No.  15  [xi]  4°,  mut.;  No.  16  Txi]  4o,  <yn., 
beautifully  written;  No.  17  [xi]  4o;  Shelf  6,  No.  68  [xj  4^:  and  at 
the  Cairo  fitroucCa  of  S.  Catharine's  on  Sinai,  No.  7,  the  Gospels  and 
Psalter  [xvi]  fol.,  chart. 

()8)  At  the  great  Greek  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  besides  Schok's  Cod.  450  (No.  6)  and  Cod.  456  (No.  43), 
are  No.  2  [x]  4°,  beautifully  written;  No.  5  [x]  4°;  No.  14  [xiij  large 
4°,  with  scholia;  No.  17  [xi]  4°,  with  a  few  scholia;  No.  31  [xi]  4*>, 
very  beautiful;  No.  32  [xi]  4°;  No.  33  [xn]  4°;  No.  40  [xii]  4o,  a 
fine  copy  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  all  the  Epistles ;  No.  41  [xi]  4°, 
a  beautiful  copy;  No.  44  [xiv]  fol.;  No.  45  [xiil  4°,  the  Gospels  and 
all  the  Epistles,  but  only  Xcf  €i9  t*5v  wpa^cwv.  No.  46  [xi]  small  4° : 
and  at  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  there.  No.  3  [xi]  4*^,  syn.j  K€<f^ 

(y)  At  S.  Saba  {see  p.  224)  No.  27  [xn]  fol.;  Nos.  62,  53  [xi] 
4°,  two  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  all  the  Epistles,  No.  52  having 
«yn. ;  No.  54  contains  the  same  [xn]  4*^ ;  No.  56  [x]  4*^  small.  Gospels 
only;  as  have  also  Nos.  57 — 60  [x  or  xi];  No.  61,  five  copies  of 
the  Gospels  [xi]  4°;  No.  62,  five  other  copies  [xn]  4<>.  In  a  kind  of 
lumber-room  called  the  Tower  Library,  in  wretched  keeping,  are  No. 
45  [xi]  4°;  No.  46  [xii]  4^;  No.  47  [xi]  small  4<»,  all  of  the  Gospels. 

(6)  Three  copies  (Nos.  2,  6,  21)  at  the  convent  of  S.  John  at 
Patmos^  seem  to  be  Schok's  Codd.  467 — 9  (see  p.  224) :  there  are 
besides  No.  59  [x]  4<>;  No.  77  [xi]  4°;  and  No.  89,  a  catena  on 
S.  Matthew. 

(e)  At  Lamaka  in  Cyprus  the  Bishop  of  Citium  has  one  copy 
[xn]  4°,  «yn. 

Add  to  these  the  copies  of  the  Gospels  found  in  the  libiury  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  at  Constantinople  {see  p.  231,  note  2);  also  the 
eight  (1 — 6;  19;  20),  four  being  in  silver  binding,  found  by  Dr 
Millingen,  a  physician  practising  at  Constantinople  [d.  1878],  at 
Trinity.  Monastery  in  the  island  of  Chalks,  ten  miles  from  that  city, 
whence  also  came  Cod.  513,  described  above.     These  probably,  with 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he  writes  (Report  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
p.  10),  '*  They  wonld  not  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment.  They  had  now,  they 
said,  become  aware  of  the  value  of  what  they  possessed,  although  they  admitted 
that  a  few  years  since  it  was  far  otherwise,  and  that  a  collector  would  have 
found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  anjrthing  he  wished  for  barely  more  than  the 
asking.*' 

^  Mr  Coze  found  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  peculiarly  unpopular  at  St 
John's  Convent,  Patmos;  from  whose  Library  E.  D.  Clarke  [1769—1822]  had 
obtained  the  early  dated  copy  of  Plato's  Dialogues  (now  Clarke  39)  described 
above  p.  40  and  note  2.  "  The  authorities  were  well  acquainted  with,  and  all 
deplored  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  their  Plato,  and  knew  perfectly  well 
where  it  is  now  deposited.  No  money  would  tempt  them  to  part  with  their 
Job  [vn.  or  viii.].'*  {Report  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  p.  27.)  Sakkelion 
{see  p.  135)  purposed  to  publish  this  codex  of  Job. 
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others  hard  to  identify,  except  by  the  binding,  have  been  described  hj 
John  Lamy  in  his  DelicioR  Ervditorum  (Florence,  1743).  Lamy's  class 
marks  are  No.  207,  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles;  No.  201,  yery  ancient, 
SS.  Matthew  and  Mark  with  a  catena ;  Nos.  202 — 6,  fine  codices  of 
the  Gospels  alone.  A  search  in  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries  at 
mount  Athos,  at  Meteora  in  Thessaly,  and  at  S.  Catharine  on  Sinai, 
would  doubtless  bring  many  more  sacred  codices  to  light.  In  1857 
M.  Le  Barbier,  an  eminent  French  archaeologist,  announced  to  Mr 
Coxe  his  purpose  of  making  a  tour  of  Athos  with  the  view  of  giving 
a  full  account  of  the  manuscript  treasures  hidden  there ;  but  Mons.  E. 
Miller,  who  himself  stayed  on  Athos  six  months,  and  found,  as  might 
have  been  looked  for,  a  great  store  of  such  materials  for  Biblical 
criticism,  some  very  ancient,  assured  Dean  Burgon  in  June^  1882, 
that  Le  Barbier  has  published  nothing  on  the  subject. 

It  would  appear  also  that  there  are  one  or  more  copies  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  collection;  another  in  the  Lyceum 
at  Fressburg  [x]  4°,  pict^  whereof  a  further  description  is  promised 
to  Bui^n :  also,  according  to  Haenel,  another  at  Toledo  [ziv]  4^ 

A  correspondent  reports  to  Dean  Burgon,  from  a  Greek  periodical, 
*£<rrta  of  Athens,  that  M.  Meletios  Kotzan^s,  a  Deacon,  has  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  of  the  Archaeological  Society  at  Constantino- 
ple an  Evan,  on  vellum  [ix  or  x]  large  4®,  ^ipav  fiovaucov^  xopaicT^pas; 
but  musical  notes  are  not  often  found  except  in  Lectionaries. 

The  librarian  at  Strasburg,  M.  Barach,  in  reply  to  Dean  Burgon's 
inquiries  about  the  fate  of  Evan.  431  and  Act.  201,  writes  that  his 
Library  was  entirely  burnt  at  the  siege  of  1870,  and  that  ''rien  de 
tout  ce  que  la  Biblioth^que  contenait  au  moment  de  Tembrasement  n' 
a  6t6  sauv6."  More  fortunate  were  the  people  of  Zittau :  gee  Cod.  605. 

After  deducting  from  the  whole  list  of  cursive  copies  of  the 
Gospels  42  for  duplicates,  the  whole  number  certainly  known  to  us 
amounts  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  at  the  least.  The  sum  of 
extant  copies  must  be  considei*ably  greater. 


(2)    ManiLseripta  of  the  Acts  cmd  Catholic  EpiaUes, 

*1.     (  =  Evan.  1). 

2.  (Paul  2)  Cod.  Basil.  A.  N.  iv.  4  (formerly  B.  ix.  38)  [xiii  or 
XIV  Burgon]  8**,  with  short  Introductions  to  the  books,  once  belonged 
to  the  Preaching  Friars,  then  to  Amerbach,  a  printer  of  Basle.  It 
was  the  copy  on  which  Erasmus  grounded  the  text  of  his  first  edition 
(1516),  and  he  calls  it  "exemplar  mir6  castigatum."  It  is  Mill's 
B.  2.     (Battier,  Wetstein). 

3.  (  =  Evan.  3). 

4.  (FauL  4)  BasiL  A.  N.  iv.  5  (formerly  B.  x.  20)  [xv]  8^  Mill's 
B.  3,  badly  written  by  several  hands,  and  is  full  of  contractions :  the 
Pauline  Epistles  preceding  the  Catholic  {see  p.  70).  Erasmus  made 
some  use  of  this  copy  and  of  its  marginal  readings  (e.g.  Acts  viii. 
37 ;  XV.  34;  xxiv.  6 — 8)  for  forming  his  text  (Battier,  Wetstein). 

5.  ( =  Evan.  5).  6.     ( =  Evan.  6). 
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7.  (Paul.  9)  Paxis  Reg.  102  [x]  8®,  prol,  seems  to  be  Stephen's 
t',  although  I  is  cited  in  error  Luke  v.  19;  John  iL  17:  it  nearly 
resembles  Cod.  5  and  the  Latin  version.  Li  this  copy,  and  in  Paul. 
H.  12.  17.  20.  137,  Mr  Yansittart  re-collated  the  beginning  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

8.  (Paul.  10)  Stephen's  ui',  now  missing,  cited  about  400  times 
by  that  editor,  in  276  of  which  it  supports  the  Latin  versions  (Mill, 
N.  T,  Proleg.  §  1171).  Stephen  cites  ul  (apparently  in  error)  four 
times  in  the  Gospels,  once  in  the  Apocalypse  (Matth.  x.  8;  10; 
xii  32;  John  ii.  17;  Apoc.  xiii.  4). 

9.  (Paul.  11)  Cod.  Vatabli,  now  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge,  2068  or  Kk.  6.  4  [xi].  Bp.  Marsh  has  fully  proved  that 
this  copy,  which  once  belonged  to  Stephen's  friend  Vatablus,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Paris,  is  his  ly.  This  copy  also  is  twice  quoted 
by  Stephen  in  the  Gospels  (Matth.  xxvii.  64;  John  iL  17),  through 
mere  oversight  Canon  Westcott  complains  that  it  has  been  strangely 
overlooked. 

10.  (Paul.  12,  Apoc.  2)  Reg.  237,  Stephen's  u'  [x]  4«,  neatly 
written,  with  prol.<t  scholia  and  other  matter.  Leloug  identified  this, 
and  about  £ve  other  of  Stephen's  manuscripts :  its  value  in  the  Apo- 
calypse is  considerable  (Wetstein,  Scholz). 

11.  (Paul.  140)  Reg.  103  [x]  8^  with  scholia,  mut.  Act.  ii. 
20—31. 

12.  (Paul.  16,  Apoc.  4)  Reg.  219  [xi]  4^  neat,  with  Arethas' 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  CEcumenius'  on  the  other 
books.  Like  Evan.  16.  19.  317,  it  once  belonged  to  the  Medici  {see 
p.  117,  note  3):  in  1518  it  was  given  by  the  Greek  Janus  Lascar 
"Petro  Masieli"  of  Constance,  and  was  used  by  Donatus  of  Verona 
for  an  edition  of  (Ecumenius  (Wetstein,  Scholz). 

♦  1 3.     ( =  Evan.  33).  1 4.     (  =  Evan.  35). 

15.  Coislin.  25  [xi]  4®,  described  by  Montfaucon  (as  were  also 
Codd.  16 — 18),  compared  with  Pamphilus'  revision  {see  p.  53),  proL^ 
and  a  commentary  digested  by  Andreas,  a  priest  (Wetstein). 

16.  (Paul.  19)  Coialin.  26  [xi]  fol.,  with  a  commentary  much 
like  that  of  CScumenius,  and  a  catena  of  various  Fathers:  also  a  life 
of  S.  Longinus  on  two  leaves  [ix].  It  once  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  S.  Athanasius  on  Athos,  Pifiktov  r^$  rerdfynj^  Bia-eta^  (Wetstein). 

17.  (Paul  21,  Apoc.  19)  Coisl.  205  [written  by  Anthony,  a  monk, 
A.D.  1079.  Indict.  2]  fol.,  proL,  8i/n.,  mut  1  Cor.  xvL  17 — 2  Cor.  i. 
7;  Hebr.  xiii.  15 — 25;  with  Apoc.  L  1 — ii  5  in  a  recent  hand 
(Wetstein). 

18.  (Paul.  22,  Apoc.  18)  Coislin.  202, 2  (foil  1—26  [xi]  on  vellum, 
the  rest  [xiii]  on  cotton  paper),  with  scholia  to  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles,  Andreas'  commentary  to  the  Apocalypse,  prol.  to  S.  Paul's 
Epistles  (Wetstein). 

19.  (  =  Evan.  38). 

20.  (Paul.  25)  Brit  Mus.  King's  Library,  I  B.  I,  once  West- 
minster  935   [xivj  4®,  cJuvrt,  144  leaves,  proL,  mtU,,  and  in  bad 
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condition,  almost  illegible  in  parts  (Wetstein).  The  Pauline  Epistles 
})rece(le  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles :  see  p.  70.  Casley  notices 
one  leaf  lost  in  the  Hebrews  (afler  ok  vIois  v/uv  irpoo-  ch.  ziL  7). 

21.  (Paul.  26)  Cambridge  University  Library,  Dd.  xi.  90  [xiii]  1 2«, 
once  Jo.  Luke's:  muL  Act.  i. — xi;  xiv.  23 — xv.  10;  Kom.  xv. 
14__16;  24—26;  xvL  4—20;  1  Cor.  i.  15— iii  12;  2  Tim.  i.  1— ii. 
4;  Tit.  L  9 — ii.  15;  ending  Philem.  2.  Frol,  to  Pauline  Epistles 
only.  This  copy  is  Mill's  Lu.,  but  he  forgot  to  name  it  in  his  Prole- 
gomena. It  was  re-discovered  and  collated  by  (Wetsteiu),  and  is 
probably  Bentley's  Q.  (Ellis,  JBentleii  Critica  Sacra^  p.  xxix).  John 
Berriman,  in  the  manuscript  notes  to  his  own  copy  of  his  CHtioal 
Disaertaiion  on  1  Tim,  iii.  16  (1741),  which  he  presented  to  tie 
British  Museum  in  1761,  tells  us  that  this  codex  [then  Cant  495] 
was  identified  "by  several  collations  of  many  texts  by  different 
hands  (Professor  Francklin  and  others),  and  by  other  circumstances" 
to  have  been  Professor  Luke's  (MS.  note  on  p.  104). 

22.  (Paul.  75  is  in  the  same  hand)  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  5115,  once 
Dr  Mead's  (Berriman,  1741,  itbi  supra^  p.  105),  then  Askew's  («ee 
p.  222,  note)  [xii]  4®,  icc^.  <.,  proL,  ending  with  k€<j^  to  the  Romans: 
mut  Act.  i.  1 — 11:  lecL  is  later  (Act  i — xx.  collated  by  Paulua  for 
Griesbach :  Bloomiield) :  Scholz's  date  [ix]  is  an  error. 

23.  (Paul.  28,  Apoa  6)  Bodleian.  Baroca  3  [xi]  small  4®,  a  beau- 
tiful little  book,  written  at  Epheisus,  beginning  Act.  xi  13,  ending 
Apoc.  XX.  1 :  the  opening  chapters  are  supplied  in  a  late  hand. 
Tregelles  calls  this  "a  very  obscure  manuscript."  With  the  Eutha- 
lian  proL  and  scholia  on  the  Epistles,  and  a  full  and  unique  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse,  edited  by  J.  A.  Cramer,  1840  (Mill,  Caspar 
Wetstein,  Griesbach).  This  copy  is  Bentley's  x  ^  Trin.  Coll.  B. 
XVII.  5  {see  Evan.  51,  p.  185),  and  he  or  Walker  notes  its  many 
lacunse:  viz.  Acts  xiv.  6 — xviL  19;  xx.  28 — xxiv.  12;  1  Pet.  ii.  2 — 
16,  iii.  7—21;  2  Cor.  ix.  15— xi.  9;  Gal.  i.  1—18;  Eph.  vi.  1—19; 
Phil.  iv.  18—23;  Rev.  i.  10—17;  ix.  12—18;  x^ii  10— xviii.  8. 

*24.  (Paul.  29)  Christ's  Coll.  Cambridge  F.  1.  13  [xii]  4^  mut. 
Act  i.  1 — 11;  xviii  20 — xx.  14;  James  v.  14 — 1  Pet.  i  4,  and  some 
leaves  of  this  fine  copy  are  torn  or  decayed:  there  are  also  many 
changes  by  a  later  hand  (Mill's  Cant.  2,  Scrivener's  1) :  unpublished 
collations  were  made  by  Bentley  (Trin.  ColL  Camb.  B.  xvii.  10,  11), 
and  by  Jo.  Wigley  for  Jackson  (Jesus  ColL  Camb.  O.  0.  1). 

25.  (Paul.  31,  Apoa  7)  Harleian  5537,  or  CovelL  2  [dated  Pen- 
tecost, 1087,  Indict  101  4^  an  important  copy,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ^gean,  with  the  crrixoi  numbered,  and  a  lexicon:  muL 
1  John  V.  14 — 2  John  6  (Mill,  Griesbach,  Bloomfield,  Scrivener's  1  in 
Apoc.).* 

^  Mr  Ellis  [Bentleii  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  xxviii,  xxix)  represents,  among  facts 
which  I  am  better  able  to  verify,  that  Act.  and  Epp.  25,  26,  and  Epp.  15,  were 
collated  by  Wetstein,  and  hia  labours  preserved  at  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge  (B.  xvii. 
10,  11).  The  manascripts  he  indicates  so  ambiguously  must  be  Paul.  25,  26  and 
Act.  15,  since  Wetstein  is  not  known  to  have  worked  at  Act.  25,  26,  or  Paul.  15. 
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26.  (Paul.  32)  Harl.  5557,  Covell.  3  [xii]  4^  mut.  Act  i.  1—11; 
1  Cor.  XL  7 — XV.  56;  «yn.,  led,,  proL,  arixou  This  copy  and  the 
next  bear  Ck>vell's  embleoi  *'Luceo"  and  the  date  Constantinople, 
1675,  but  he  got  Cod.  27  from  Adrianople.  (Mill,  Paulus  in  Act  i^ — 
iii  Bloomfield). 

27.  (Paul  33)  HarL  5620  [xv]  4*,  chart,,  or  Covell.  4,  is  of  some 
weight:  there  are  no  chapter- divisions  primd  manu;  the  writing  is 
small  and  abbreviated  (Mill,  Griesbach,  Bloomfield). 

28.  (Paul.  34,  Apoc.  8)  Harl.  5778,  is  Covell's  5  or  Sinai 
manuscript*  [xii]  4®,  in  wretched  condition,  and  often  illegible.  MtU. 
Act.  i.  1 — 20;  Apoc.  vL  14 — viii.  1;  xxii.  19 — 21,  perhaps  elsewhere 
(Mill,  Bloomiield  for  Act.  Paul.,  Scri veneres  d  for  Apoc.). 

29.  (Paul.  35)  Genevensis  20  [xi  or  xii]  12*,  brought  from 
Greece,  beautifully  but  carelessly  written,  without  subscriptions;  in 
text  much  like  Cod.  27  (readings  sent  to  Mill,  Scholz). 

30.  (Paul.  36,  Apoc.  9)  Bodleian  Misc.  74  [xi]  4^  brought  from 
the  East  by  Bp.  Huntington  (see  p.  190),  beginning  Act  xv.  19,  kc^., 
proL,  but  3  John,  Jude,  the  Apocalypse,-  and  S.  Paul's  Epistles 
(which  stand  last,  see  p.  70)  are  in  a  somewhat  earlier  hand  than 
the  rest  (Mill's  Hunt  1). 

*31.     (  =  Evan.  69).  32.     (  =  Evan.  51). 

33.  (Paul.  39).  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxford  82  (olim  15)  [xi  or  xii] 
4*,  presented  in  1483  by  Bobert  Flemmyng,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  codex,  vntYi  piet,  proL,  lecL,  ST/n.,  men.,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  arixoi.  noted  in  the  subscriptions.  Mut.  2  Pet  L 
1—15;  Rom.  i.'  1—20  (Walton's  Polyglott,  MiU,  Dobbin  Cod,  Mont- 
fort,  who  regards  it  jvs  the  manuscript  from  which  this  portion  of  the 
latter  was  mainly  copied).  The  Epistle  of  Jude  stands  between 
James  and  1  Peter  {see  p.  126).  Yansittart  notes  its  aflSnity  in  text 
with  Cod.  13. 

*34.     (  =  Evan.  61).  35.     (  =  Evan.  57). 

36.  New  College,  Oxford  58  [xiii]  4®,  with  a  catena  of  Fathers, 
enumerated  by  Mill  {N,  T,  Prolog.  §  1390),  and  edited  by  Cramer, 
Oxford,  1838:  it  has  a  valuable  text,  proL,  and  TtrXot  icc^aXaiW 
(Walton's  Polyglott,  Mill). 

37.  (Paul.  43)  New  Coll.  Oxford  59  [xiii],  perhaps  a  little  later 
than  Cod  36,  4®,  erroneously  described  by  Walton,  and  after  him  by 
Wetstein,  as  part  of  Evan.  58,  a  much  later  manuscript.  Heb.  xiii. 
21 — 25,  is  supplied  in  a  recent  hand.  It  is  a  beauti^l  copy,  proL^ 
TtrX.,  with  marginal  glosses  (Walton's  Polyglott,  Mill,  Dobbin). 

*38.  (Paul.  44)  Lugduno-Batav.  77,  MUl's  Petav.  1  [xiii]  4% 
once  belonging  to  Petavius,  a  Councillor  of  Paris,  given  by  Queen 
Christina  to  Is.  Vossius  (Mill,  Wetstein,  Dermout  1825). 

^  Covell  once  marked  this  oodex  5,  but  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Sinai  MS.  (little  anticipating  a  worthier  claimant  for  that  appellation),  reserving 
5  for  Harl.  6777  or  Evan.  446. 
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39.  (Paul.  45,  Apoc.  11)  Fetavii  2,  age  and  present  locality  not 
stated.  Mut.  Act  L  1 — xviii.  22;  James  i.  1 — ^v.  17;  3  John  9 — 
Jude  25;  1  Cot.  iiL  16 — jl.  13  (Extracts  in  Mill;  J.  Gachon). 

40.  (PanL  46,  Apoc.  12)  Alexandrino-Vat.  179,  Petavii  3  [xi] 
4®,  with  a  mixed  text  and  the  end  of  Titus  (from  ch.  iii.  3),  Philemon, 
and  the  Apocalypse  in  a  later  hand.  This  copy,  given  by  Christina 
to  Alexander  VIII.  (1689 — 91),  is  of  considerable  importance,  and, 
as  containing  all  Euthalius'  labours  on  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles 
(see  p.  61  and  note  1),  was  largely  used  by  Laur.  Zacagni  for  his  edition 
of  the  Prologues,  &c. ,  of  Euthalius.  (Extracts  in  Mill,  Zacagni,  Birch ; 
Griesbach  adds,  "C^gnseus  eundem  sub  Dionysiani  nomine  laudasse 
creditur"). 

41.  (  =  EvaiLl75). 

♦42.  (PauL  48,  Apoc.  13,  Evst  287,  Apost.  56).  In  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  once  Seidel's  [xi]  4^,  carelessly 
written,  with  some  rare  readings:  proL,  mut.  Act.  ii.  3 — 34  (xxvii. 
19_34  is  in  a  later  hand);  2  Pet  L  1,  2;  1  John  v.  11—21;  Apoc. 
xviii  3 — 13  (N.  Westermann,  H.  Middeldorp).  One  leaf  of  a 
Lectionary  is  added,  containing  Matth.  xvii  16 — 23;  1  Cor.  ix. 
2 — 12.  This  copy  often  agrees  closely  with  the  Complutensian  text 
and  Laud.  31  (Evan.  51)  jointly. 

43.  (= Evan.  76). 

44.  (Like  Evan.  82,  Paul.  15,  Apoc.  5)  certain  manuscripts 
cited  by  Laurentius  Yalla.  Dr  Hort's  Cod.  44  is  B.-C.  iii.  37  {see 
p.  77,  note),  which  is  our  Act.  221,  Paul.  265. 

45.  (PauL  52,  Apoc.  16)  Uffenbach  1  or  2  [xv]  4^  chart.,ia  two 
hands,  is  stated  by  Tischendorf  to  be  now  at  Hamburg;  with  its 
companion  Cod.  M  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles  (see  p.  173),  it  was  lent  to 
Wetstein  in  1717  and  to  Bengel,  by  Z.  C.  UffenbacL  It  once  be- 
longed to  Jo.  Ciampini  at  Rome,  is  carelessly  written,  but  from  a 
good  text :  '^plura  genuina  omittens,  quam  aliena  admiscens,"  BengeL 

46.  (Paul.  55)  Monacensis  375  [xi]  foL,  is  BengePs  Augustan.  6, 
with  GScumenius'  commentary  and  some  rare  readings  (Bengel,  Mat- 
thaei,  Scholz).  All  the  Augsburg  MSS.  of  the  N.T.  {see  Evan.  83, 
426—8,  PauL  54,  125,  126)  were  removed  to  Munich  in  1806. 

47.  (  =  Evan.  90).       48.    (  =  Evan.  105).       49.    (= Evan.  92). 

50.  (PauL  8)  Stephen's  {'  is  unknown,  though  it  was  once  in 
the  Boyal  Library  at  Paris;  that  is,  if  Evan.  8,  Keg.  49,  is  Stephen's 
C  in  the  Gospels,  which  Mr  Yansittart  seems  to  have  proved. 
Stephen  seldom  cites  {',  or  (as  Mill  puts  the  case)  '^textus  ipsius  fer^ 
uni versus  absorptus  est  in  hac  editione"  (iT.  T.,  Proleg.  §  1167).  See 
Evan.  8,  p.  180,  note. 

51.  (PauL  133,  Apoa  52)  Paris  Keg.  56,  once  Mazarin's  [xii] 
4^,prol,  muL  Apoc.  xxii  17 — 21. 

52.  (PauL  50)  Cod.  Khodiensis,  some  of  whose  readings  Stunica, 
the  chief  of  the  Complutensian  editors  {see  Chapter  v.),  cites  in  con- 
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troversy  with  EraBmus:  it  may  haye  been  his  own  property,  and 
cannot  now  be  identified.  Whatever  Mill  states  (on  1  John  iiL  16), 
it  is  not  now  at  Alcala. 

♦53.  (Paul  30)  Emman.  College,  Cambr.  i.  4.  35  [xii]  16*  only 
4^  inches  square,  the  writing  being  among  the  minutest  and  most 
elegant  extant  It  is  Mill's  Cant  3,  Scrivener's  n  (a  facsimile  is 
given  Plate  xii.  No.  33),  and  is  in  bad  condition,  in  pai*ts  almost 
illegible  It  begins  2  Pet  iL  4,  and  there  is  a  hiatus  from  1  John 
iiL  20  to  the  middle  of  CBcumenius'  Prologue  to  the  Romans :  mut 
also  1  Cor.  xi.  7 — ^xv.  56,  and  ends  Hebr.  xi.  27.  From  1  Tim.  vL 
5  another  and  far  less  careful  hand  begins:  but  the  manuscript 
exhibits  throughout  many  abbreviationa  FroL^  icc^.  <.,  rirXot,  kc^, 
and  some  marginal  notes  primd  manu.  Given  to  the  College  '^in 
Testimonium  grati  animi"  by  Sam.  Wright  1598. 

54.  (  =  Evan.  43).  The  second  volume  of  this  book  (containing 
the  Acts  and  all  the  Epistles  on  189  leaves)  is  judged  by  the  present 
librarian  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris  to  be  a  little  more  modem  than  the 
first  volume.  They  were  both  "ex  dono  R.  P.  de  Berzian"  (sic)  to 
the  Oratory  of  San  Maglorian. 

55.  Readings  of  a  second  copy  of  S.  Jude  contained  in  Cod.  47. 
Tischendorf,  in  his  eighth  edition,  cites  this  copy  in  Acts  xvi.  6, 
apparently  by  mistake. 

56.  (Paul.  59,  Apoc.  23).  This  number  was  assigned  by  Wet- 
stein  and  Griesbach  to  certain  readings  of  four  Medicean  manuscripts 
(only  one  in  the  Acts),  which,  like  those  of  No.  102  of  the  Gospels, 
were  found  by  Wetstein  in  the  margin  of  Rapheleng's  Plantin  Greek 
Testament  (1591).  As  Birch  considers  these  identical  with  Codd, 
84,  87—9,  Scholz  substitutes  (Paul.  227)  Cod.  Bodleian.,  Clarke  4 
[xii]  4^^,  proLj  Kc^,  syn.y  led,  (extracts  &c,  by  Dean  Gaisford). 

57.  (  =  Evan.  234). 

58  of  Wetstein  is  the  same  codex  as  22 ;  Scholz  substitutes 
(Paul  224)  BodL,  Clai-ke  9  [xiii]  8°,  lecty  mut.  Hebr.  xiii.  7—25 
(Gaisford). 

59.  (Paul.  62)  Harleian.  5588  [xiii]  4°,  cotton  paper,  jwo/.,  full 
lect.^  K€<f>.  On  the  fii'st  leaf  we  read  ''  liber  hospitalis  de  Cusa  trevi- 
rencis  dioc.  R"**..."     See  Cod.  Evan.  87  :  (Griesbach,  Bloomfield). 

60.  (Paul  63,  Apoc  29)  Harl.  5613  [dated  May  1407,  Indict 
15]  4^,  cliart.y  mut.  Apoc.  xxii  2 — 18.  (Griesbach  collated  55  chapters 
of  Acts  and  Epp.,  Griesbach  and  Scrivener's  e  in  Apocalypse). 

*61.  (PauL  61)  comprised  extracts  made  by  Griesbach  from  the 
margin  of  a  copy  of  Mill's  N.  T.  in  the  Bodleian  (see  Evan.  236), 
where  certain  readings  are  cited  under  the  notation  Hal.  These  are 
now  known  to  be  taken  from  Evan.  440,  Acts  111,  Paul  221  (p.  222), 
or  Scrivener's  v  of  the  Gospels,  o  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Hence 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  employ  this  number  to  indicate 
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♦B.  M.  Addit  20003,  the  most  important  inirsive  copy  of  the  Acts, 
formerly  called  lo**  (p*")>  discovered  by  Tischendorf  in  Egypt  in  1853, 
and  sold  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  in  1854.  It  is  dated 
April  20,  1044,  Indict.  12,  and  was  written  by  one  John  a  monk,  in 
small  4^,  with  no  k€<^.  (though  the  kc^.  t  for  S.  James  ends  the  Tolume) 
or  divisions  in  the  text,  but  rubrical  marks  added  in  a  later  hand. 
MuL  ch.  iv.  8 — vii.  17;  xviL  28 — xxiiL  9;  297  verses.  Independent 
collations  have  been  made  by  Tischendoif  (Aneed.  sacra  et  prof.  pp. 
7,  8;  130 — 46),  by  Tregelles,  and  by  Scrivener  {Cod.  Augiensis,  Introd. 
pp.  Ixviii — Ixx).  Its  value  is  shewn  not  so  much  by  the  readings  in 
which  it  stands  alone,  as  by  its  agreement  with  the  oldest  uncial 
copies,  where  their  testimonies  coincide. 

62.  (Paul.  65)  Reg.  60,  once  Colbert's  [xiv]  fol.,  on  cotton  paper, 
with  scholia,  prol.,  syn.  (Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Scholi). 

63.  (Paul.  68).  Csesar-Vindobon.  Nessel.  313,  Lambec.  35  [xiv] 
8®,  with  scholia  and  proL  (Treschow,  Alter,  Birch). 

64.  (Paul.  69)  C.  Vind.  NesseL  303,  Lambec.  36  [xii]  8°,  care* 
fully  written  by  one  John,  prol.,  syn.^  brought  by  Ogier  de  Busbeck 
from  Constantinople,  like  Cod.  67  and  many  others  of  this  collection : 
see  p.  198  (Treschow,  Alter,  Birch). 

♦65.     (  =  Evan.  218). 

66.  (Paul  67,  Apoc.  34)  C.  Vind.  Nessel.  302,  T^ambec.  34 
[xii]  4®,  with  scholia,  «yn.,  and  other  matter :  three  several  hands 
have  made  corrections,  which  Griesbach  regarded  as  far  iuore  valuable 
than  the  text  (cited  by  him  66**).  Mut.  Apoc  xv.  6 — xvii.  3; 
xviii.  10 — xix.  9;  xx.  8 — xxii.  21.  It  once  belonged  to  Arsenins 
Archbishop  of  Monembasia  {see  Evan.  333,  Evst.  113),  then  to  Se> 
bastian  Tengnagel  and  Jo.  Sambuc  (A.  0.  Hwiid  1785  for  the  Acts, 
Treschow,  Alter,  Birch). 

67.  (Paul.  70)  C.  Vind.  NesseL  221,  Lambec.  37  [written  by 
one  Leo  at  Constantinople,  December  1331,.  Indict.  14]  4°,  ejegant 
but  inaccurate,  prol.^  syn.  (Treschow,  Alter,  Birch). 

68.  (Paul.  73)  Upsal,  Sparvenfeldt  42,  fol.,  of  220  leaves,  is  in  fact 
two  sepai^te  manuscripts  bound  together, both  of  high  value.  The  first 
part  [xii]  contains  the  Acts  (commencing  ch.  vii.  14),  Rom.,  1  Cor. 
to  ch.  XV.  38 :  the  second  [xi]  begins  1  Cor.  xiii.  6,  and  extends 
through  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles,  which  follow  them  {see 
J).  70).  In  the  text  of  S.  Paul  it  much  resembles  Paul.  17.  There 
is  a  catena  annexed,  which  proves  to  be  merely  an  abridgement  of 
CEcumenius,  and  the  portion  in  duplicate  (1  Cor.  xiii.  6 — xv.  38) 
has  contradictory  readin<»s  (P.  F.  Aurivill  [Orvillel]  1786).  It  was 
bought  at  Venice  by  Sparvenfeldt  {see  p.  244,  note  1)  in  1678 
(Belsheim). 

69.  (Paul.  74,  Apoc.  30)  Guelpherbytanus  xvi.  7  at  Wolfenbiittel, 
August.  7,  4^,  chart.  ^  also  in  two  hands :  the  first  (Acts  and  Epistles) 
[xiii]  written  by  George  a  monk,  the  Apocalypse  [xivl.  It  exhibits  a 
remarkable  text,  and  has  many  marginal  readings  and  prol.  (Knittel, 
Matthaei). 
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70.     (-Evan.  131).  71.     (  =  Evan.  133). 

72.  (Paul.  79,  Apoa  37)  Vatic.  366  [xiii]  4®,  chaai.  (This  and 
all  from  70  to  96  were  slightlj  collated  bj  £ircb,  and  all  except  81 , 
93_6  by  Scholz  also). 

73.  (Paul.  80)  Yat.  367  [xi]  4<>,  an  excellent  manuscript  used  by 
Caryopbilus  {see  p.  197,  Evan.  112). 

74.  Yat.  760  [xii]  4°,  contains  only  the  Acts  with  a  catena. 

75.  (  =  Evan.  141).      76.    (  =  Evan.  142).      77.    (  =  Evan.  149). 

78.  (Paul  89).  Alexandrine- Yat  29  [xii]  4^,  a  good  copy,  but 
m\U.  2  Cor.  xi.  15 — xii  1;  Eph.  L  9 — Hebr.  xiiL  25. 

79.  (Paul  90)  TJrbino-Yat  3  [xi]  8o. 

80.  (Paul.  91,  Apoc.  42)  Pio-Yat  50  [xii]  8o. 

81.  Barberin.  377  [xi]  foL,  with  a  commentary  (Birch).  Scholz 
could  not  find  this  copy,  which  has  remarkable  readings :  it  contains 
but  one  chapter  of  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

82.  (  =  Evan.  180). 

83.  (Paul  93)  Bibl.  Borbon.  Reg.  at  Naples  1  B.  12  [x]  40, 
written  by  Evagrius  and  compared  with  Pamphilus'  copy  at  Gsesarea 
(itee  p.  53  and  God.  15):  the  numbers  of  the  <rrC\oi  are  sometimes 
noted  in  the  margin.     See  below,  Cod.  173. 

84.  (Paul.  94)  Laurent  iv.  1,  at  Florence  [x]  foL,  has  Chryso- 
stom's  commentary  on  the  Acts,  that  of  Nicetas  of  Heraclea  on  all 
the  Epistles. 

85.  (Paul.  95)  Laurent,  iv.  5  [xiii]  fol.,  on  cotton  phper,  contains 
the  Acts  and  Pavline  Epistles  with  Theophylact's  commentary. 

86.  (Paul.  96,  Apoc.  75)  Laurent  iv.  20  [xi]  8°,  with  a  com- 
mentary, Tregelles  states  that  this  is  the  same  copy  as  Cod.  147, 
the  press-mark  20  being  put  by  Birch  in  error  for  30.  Yet  Scholz 
makes  them  separate  manuscripts,  says  that  he  has  examined  both, 
and  assigns  ^  them  different  dates. 

87.  (Paul.  97)  Laurent,  iv.  29  [x]  4<>,  with  scholia,  prcl,  and  a 
modem  interlinear  Latin  version  in  the  Epistles,  for  the  use  of 
beginners. 

88.  (Paul.  98)  Laurent  iv.  31  [xi]  %^yprol^  mut.  in  fine  Till 

89.  (Paul.  99,  Apoc.  45)  Laurent  rv.  32,  12°,  written  by  John 
Tzutznna,  priest  and  monk,  December  1093,  Indict  1,  in  the  reign 
of  Alexius  Comnenus,  Nicolas  being  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
FroLf  syn.,  and  a  treatise  of  Dorotheus,  Bishop  of  Tyre  in  Julian's 
reign,  on  the  70  disciples  and  12  Apostles,  which  is  found  also  in  Codd. 
10, 179,  Burdett-Coutts  11.  4  (Paul.  266),  in  Erasmus'  N.  T.  (1516), 
and  partly  in  Stephen's  of  1550.  See  Cave's  Hist  Lit,,  vol.  1.  p.  164 
—172. 
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90.     (=  Evan.  197).       91.    (=  Evan.  201).       92.    (-Evan.  204). 

♦93.     (=  Evan.  205).    *94.    (=  Evan.  206).    *95.    (« Evan.  209). 

*96.  (Paul.  109)  Yenet  11  [xi]  4o,  an  important  copy,  often  re- 
sembling Cod.  142,  m)m  the  monastery  of  St  Michael  de  Troyna  in 
Sicily.  It  has  both  a  Latin  and  an  Arabio  version.  Mut.  Act  L 
1—12;  XXV.  21— xxvL  18;  Philemon.  Codd.  93—96  of  the  Acts, 
106—112  of  St  Paul,  were  collated  by  G.  F.  Rink,  "Lucubratio 
Gritica  in  Act  Apost  Epp.  Gath.  et  Paul''     Basileae  1830. 

97.  (Paul  241)  Biblipth.  Guelpherbyt  Gud.  gr.  104.  2  [xii]  8«; 
once  belonging  to  Langer,  librarian  at  Wolfenbflttel,  who  sent  a 
collation  to  Griesbach.  MtU.  Act  xvL  39 — xvii  18:  it  has  marginal 
scholia  from  Ghrysostom  and  CBcumenius,  prayers  and  dialogues 
subjoined.  Deposited  by  one  Theodoret  in  the  Catechumens'  library 
of  the  Laura  (monastery)  of  S.  Athanasius  on  Athos. 

Codd.  98 — 107  were  accurately  collated  by  Matthaei  for  his  N.  T. 

♦98.  (PauL  113,  Apost  77)  Codex  Mosquensis  (Mt  a)  [xi],  once 
belonged  to  Jeremias  the  patriarch  of  the  monastery  of  Stauronioetas 
on  Athos.  Matthaei  professes  that  he  chiefly  followed  this  manuscript^ 
which  is  divided  into  three  parts :  viz.  a^  Church-lessons  from  the 
Acts,  80  arranged  that  no  verse  is  lost,  with  various  readings  and 
scholia  in  the  margin:  a,  (or  simply  a)  the  text  with  marginal  various 
readings  and  scholia :  a.  Church-lessons  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

*99.  (Paul.  114)  Mosq.  Synod.  5  (Mt  c)  [dated  April  1445] 
fol.,  cha/rtf  from  the  Iberian  monastery  on  Athos,  carelessly  written 
by  Theognostus,  Metropolitan  of  Perga  and  Attalia :  proL,  syn,,  and 
some  Patristic  writings. 

♦100.  (PauL  115)  Synod.  334  (Mt  d)  [xi]  4^  with  a  catena 
and  scholia. 

♦101.  (Paul.  116)  Synod.  333  (Mt  f)  [xiii]  4o,  on  cotton  paper, 
carefully  written,  with  scholia  to  the  Acts  and  proL 

♦102.  This  is  Cod.  K  of  the  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles, 
cited  according  to  Matthaei's  notation.  See  p.  162.  Hort's  102  is 
k**  {see  p.  77,  note). 

♦103.  (Paul.  118)  Synod.  193  (Mt  h)  [xii]  fol.,  from  the  Iberian 
monastery  on  Athos,  is  a  volume  of  scholia,  with  the  entire  text  in 
its  margin  for  Act  L  1 — ix.  12;  elsewhere  only  in  fragments  after 
the  usual  manner  of  scholia. 

♦104.     (=  Evan.  241).  *105.     (=  Evan.  242). 

♦106.  (PauL  122)  Synod.  328  (Mt  m)  [xi]  4^  carefully  written, 
from  the  Batopedion  monastery  on  Athos,  has  proLy  eyn.,  and  the 
Psalms  annexed. 

107.  (Paul.  237)  Cod.  Dresdensis,  A  104  [xll.  Tregelles,  who 
examined  it,  states  that  the  writing  much  resembles  Paul.  M  (Jac- 
simile,  Plate  xii.  No.  34),  and  calls  for  a  collation  of  the  manuscript, 
which  he  found  to  contain  the  Acts  and  all  the  Epistles  liturgically 
arranged. 
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108.     (=Evftn.  226).  109.     (-Evan.  228). 

Codd.  110 — 181  were  first  added  to  the  list  by  Scholz,  who  states 
that  he  collated  entire  115,  133,  160;  in  the  greater  part  120 — 3, 
126,  127,  131,  137,  161—3, 174;  the  rest  slightly  or  not  at  all 

110.  (=Evan.  441)  should  be  erased  from  the  Catalogue  {see 
p.  222).     Hort's  110  is  a««  (p.  77,  note),  which  is  our  182. 

*111.     (=  Ev.  440).     This  is  Scrivener's  o  Act  and  Paul. 

112.  Cantabrig.  2068  erase:  it  is  the  same  as  Cod.  9.  Hort's 
112  is  c**  (p.  77,  note),  which  is  our  184. 

♦113.  (=Evan.  18).  Codd.  113, 114, 117,  being  132, 134, 137  of 
S.  Paul  and  54  Apoc.  respectively,  together  with  Act  127  and  Paul. 
139,  140,  153,  have  been  collated  by  J.  G.  Reiche,  in  his  ''Codicum 
aliquot  Grsecorum  N.  T.  Parisiensium  nova  descriptio :  prsemissis 
quibusdam  de  neglecti  MSS.  N.  T.  studii  caus&."    Gott  1847. 

♦114.  (PauL  134)  Reg.  57  [xiii]  4®,  a  valuable  copy,  with  proL^ 
8yn,f  some  portions  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  prayers  for  the 
service  of  the  Greek  Church. 

115.  (Paul.  135)  Reg.  58,  once  Colbert's  (as  were  118, 121, 122, 
124,  128,  129)  [xiii]  4«,  begins  Act  xiv.  27,  ends  with  2  Tim.;  there 
are  no  liturgical  notes. 

116.  (Paul.  136,  Apoc.  53)  Reg.  59,  once  Teller's  [xvi]  4^  chart., 
proL,  and  scholia  to  the  Catholic  Epistle& 

*1 17.     (=  Evan.  263)  of  some  value. 

118.  (Paul.  138,  Apoc.  55)  Reg.  101  [xiii]  fol,  on  cotton  paper, 
with  proL,  scholia,  and  other  matter.    Mut.  Act.  xiz.  18 — xxiL  17. 

119.  (Paul.  139,  Apoc.  56)  Reg.  102  A.  [x,  but  Apoc.  xiii]  fol., 
prol,  syn,,  mut,  2  Cor.  i.  8 — ii.  4.  The  Catholic  Epistles  follow  the 
Pauline,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  in  Cod.  120.     See  p.  70. 

120.  (PauL  141)  Reg.  103  A.  [xi]  fol,  prol,  much  mutilated, 
beginning  Act.  xxi.  20  (although  v.  38 — vi  7;  vii.  6 — 16;  32 — x, 
25  are  supplied  [xiii]  on  cotton  paper),  mut.  Act  xxviii.  23 — Rom.  ii. 
26;  PhiL  i  5—1  Thess.  iv.  1;  v.  26—2  Thess.  L  11;  1  John  ii  11 
— ^iii  3;  24 — ^v.  14;  2  John;  ending  3  John  11. 

121.  (Paul.  142)  Reg.  104  [xiii]  foL,  on  cotton  paper,  was 
August  de  Thou's  before  Colbert's:  lect,  syn, 

122.  (PauL  143)  Reg.  105  [xi]  4^  correctly  written,  but  a  mere 
collection  of  disarranged  fragments,  containing  Act  xiiL  48 — xv.  22 ; 
29— xvL  36;  xvii.  4— xviiL  26;  xx.  16— xxviiL  17;  1  Pet  ii  20— 
iii  2;  17—1  John  iil  5;  21— v.  9;  2  John  8—3  John  10;  Jude  7 
—Rom.  iv.  16;  24— viL  9:  18—1  Cor.  L  28;  iL  13— viiL  1 ;  ix.  6 
—xiv.  2;  10— GaL  L  10;  iL  4— Eph.  i.  18;  1  Tim.  I  14— v.  5. 

123.  (PauL  144)  Reg.  106  A.  [xiv]  8%  on  cotton  paper,  with 
proLj  scholia  and  Church-hymns :  mtU.  1  Pet.  L  9 — iL  7. 
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124.  (Paul.  149,  Apoc.  67)  Reg.  124  [xvi]  16«,  beautifully  writ- 
ten  by  Angelus  Vergecius  (p.  42,  note  2). 

125.  (Paul.  150)  Reg.  125  [xiv]  12^  from  Constantinople. 

126.  (Paul.  153)  Reg.  216,  from  the  Medici  collection  (p.  117, 
note  3)  [x]  foL,  probably  written  at  Constantinople,  with  prol.  and 
a  catena  from  Chrysostom,  Amnxonius,  Origen,  &c.,  sometimes  in 
uncial  letters,  occasionally,  especially  in  Hebr.,  as  late  as  [xvi]. 

♦127.  (Paul.  154)  Reg.  217  [xi]  foL,  carelessly  written  (Yan- 
sittart),  one  of  the  important  manuscripts  collated  by  Reiche.  It  has 
a  catena  in  the  Acts,  scholia  in  the  Catholic,  Theodoret's  commentary 
on  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

128.  (Paul.  155)  Reg,  218  [xi]  fol,  with  a  catena. 

129.  (Paul.  156)  Reg.  220  [xiii]  fol.,  a  commentary,  the  text 
being  sometimes  suppressed. 

130.  Reg.  221  [xii]  fol.,  from  the  East,  with  a  catena:  muU 
Act.  XX.  38— xxii  3;  2  Pet.  L  14— iii.  18;  1  John  iv.  11— Jude  8. 

131.  (Paul.  158)  Reg.  223,  once  Boistaller's,  contains  the 
Pauline  Epistles  with  ^oL  and  a  catena,  written  A.  d.  1045  by 
Theopemptus^  reader  and  calligrapher,  followed  by  the  Acts  and 
Cath.  Epp.  [xii]  fol. 

132.  (  =  Evan.  330). 

133.  (Paul.  166)  Taurinens.  285  c.  i.  40,  at  Turin  [xiiil  chaH., 
picLf  prol,  in  a  clear  large  hand;  Dr  Hurt  noticed  good  readings  in 
the  Catholic  Epistles.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  precedes  1  Timo- 
thy, as  Pasinus  notes  in  his  Catalogue. 

134.  (Paul.  167)  Taurin.  315  (now  19)  c.  ii.  17  [xi]  prol,  mut. 
Act.  i.  ii  Pasinus  notes  that  the  Pauline  precede  tne  Catholic 
Epistles.     See  p.  70.  • 

135.  (  =  Evan.  339). 

136.  (Paul  169)  Taurin.  328  (now  1)  c.  iI.  31  [xii],  mut.  in 
Hebr. 

137.  (Paul.  176)  Ambros.  R  97  mp,  at  Milan  [xil  4^  lect, 
prol,  bought  at  Corfu:  so  like  Codd.  DEc*"  (Act  184)  and  the 
margin  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  in  the  Acts,  as  to  assist  us  when 
DE  are  mutilated,  especially  in  additions:  e.g.  Acts  xxvii.  5;  xxviiL 
16;  19  {bis).     See  Scrivener's  Cod.  Bezce,  Introd.  p.  lix,  note. 

138.  (Paul.  173)  Ambros.  E.  102  mp.  [xiv]  4*,  cJutrt.,  once 
J.  y.  Pinelli's;  it  contains  the  Epistles  only. 

139.  (Paul.  174)  Ambros.  H.  104  sup.  [written  March  20,  1434, 
Indict  12,  by  one  Athanasius]  fol.,  chart,  bought  at  Padua,  1603. 

140.  (Paul  215,  Apoc.  74)  Yenet  546  [partly  xi  on  vellum, 
partly  xiii  chart.']  4?.  The  Epistles  have  a  catena,  the  Apocalypse  a 
commentary. 
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141.  .(  =  Evan.  189). 

142.  (Paul.  178)  Mutinensis  [ccxliii]  iii  B.  17,  at  Modena  [xii] 
12*;  valuable,  but  with  many  errors;  see  however  Cod.  96. 

143.  Laurent,  vl  5,  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  commen- 
taries on  portions  of  the  (Gospels,  but  not  the  Acts.  Scholz  errone- 
ously states  that  this  copy  =  Evan.  362. 

144.  ( =  Evan.  363).  1 46.     ( =  Evan.  365). 

146.  (  =  Evan.  367). 

147.  (Paul  183,  Apoc.  76)  Laurent,  iv.  30,  at  Florence  [xii]  8S 
proL     See  Cod.  86. 

r 

148.  (Paul.  184)  Laurent.  2574  [written  a.d.  984,  Indict.  12,  by 
Theophylact,  priest  and  doctor  of  lawj,  fol.,  prol.,  once  belonged  to 
the  Benedictine  Library  of  S.  Mary.     See  p.  40,  note  1. 

149.  Laurent.  176  [xiii]  8*,  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles,  with 
a  Latin  version. 

150.  (  =  Evan.  368).  151.    (  =  Evan.  386). 
152.     (  =  Evan.  442),  erase:  see  p.  222.        153.    (  =  Evan.  444). 

154.  (Paid.  187)  Vatican.  1270  [xv]  4«,  contains  the  Acts, 
Catholic  Epistles,  Kom.,  1  Cor.,  with  a  commentary. 

155.  (Paul.  188)  Vat.  1430  [xii]  foL,  with  a  commentary  in 
another  hand.     It  does  not  contain  the  Acts,  but  all  the  Epistlea 

156.  (Paul.  190)  Vat.  1650  [dated  Jan.  1073],  foL,  written  for 
Nicolas  Archbishop  of  Calabria  by  the  cleric  Theodore.  The  Pau- 
line Epistles  have  a  commentary:  it  begins  Act.  v.  4. 

157.  (Paul  191)  Vat  1714  [xii]  4%  is  a  heap  of  disarranged 
fragments,  containing  Act.  xviii  14— xix.  9;  xxiv.  11— xxvi.  23; 
James  iiL  1 — ^v.  20;  3  John  with  ic€<^.  and  vn-o^co'is  to  Jude;  Bom. 
vl  22— viil  32;  xi.  31— xv.  23;  1  Cor.  L  1— iii  12. 

158.  (Paul  192)  Vat.  1761  [xi]  4^  prol.  From  this  copy  Mai 
supplied  the  lacunss  of  Cod.  B  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  {see  p.  109, 
note). 

159.  Vat.  1968,  Basil.  7  [xi]  8^  contains  the  Acts,  James  and 
1  Pet«r,  with  scholia,  whose  autliors'  names  are  given:  mtU,  Act.  i.  1 
— V.  29;  vi.  14— viL  11. 

160.  (Paul.  193,  Apoc.  24)  Vat  2062,  Basil.  101  [xi]  4»,  with 
scholia  accompanied  by  the  authors'  names:  it  begins  Act  xxviiL  19. 
ends  Hebr.  ii  1.  It  is  described  with  a  fcummile  in  Bianchini's 
£van.  Quadr.  Vol.  ii.  Pt  1,  p.  522. 

161.  (Paul.  198,  Apoc.  69)  Vat  Ottob.  258  [xin"]  4*,  chart., 
with  a  Latin  version :  it  begins  Act.  ii.  27,  and  the  last  chapters  of 
the  Apocaly|>se  are  lost.    The  latter  part  was  written  later  [xiv]. 
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162.  (Paul.  200)  Vat.  Ottob.  298  [xv]  small  4«  or  8^  with  the 
Latin  Yulgate  verBion  (with  which  Scholz  states  that  the  Greek  has 
been  in  many  places  made  to  harmonise)  in  a  parallel  column,  coiit.aiDS 
many  transpositions  of  words,  and  onuttual  readings  introduced  by  a 
later  hand^ 

163.  (Paul  201)  Vat  Ottob.  325  [xit]  8«,  cImH.,  muL  Act.  iv. 
19— V.  1, 

164.  (  =  Evan.  390), 

165.  Vat.  Ottob.  417  [xiv]  8*,  ehart.^  contains  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  with  works  of  S.  Ephraem  and  others. 

166.  (Paul  204,  Apoc.  22)  Vallicellian.  B.  86  [xin]  12^  255 
leaves  (the  first  supplied  c/iart.),  written  by  Joachim  a  monk,  and  by 
George,  son  of  Elias.  I>escribed  with  /aenmUe  in  Bianchini,  Evan. 
Quadr.,  Vol.  ii.  Pt  1,  pp.  535—8. 

167.  (  =  Evaa393). 

168.  (Paul  205)  VaUicell.  F.  13  [xiv]  4«,  chart. 

169.  (Paul.  206)  Ghigian.  R.  ▼.  29,  at  Rome  [dated  June  12, 
1394']  fol.,  written  by  Joasaph  at  Constantinople  in  the  monastery 
rwv  SotfyCav.     See  Evangelistarium  86. 

170.  (  =  Evan.  394). 

171.  172  (Paul  209,  210)  are  both  Collegii  Romani  [xvi]  fol., 
chart. 

173.  (Paul.  211)  BibL  Borbon.*  Reg.,  at  Naples,  with  no  press 
mark  [xi]  4^,  proZ.,  syn.^  indices  of  uri)(pi  (see  p.  62)  and  fjiofyrvpuu 
cited  from  Scripture  and  profane  writers.  This  codex  has  1  John  v. 
7,  8  in  the  margin,  by  a  recent  hand.  Tregelles  suggests  that  this  is 
probably  the  same  copy  as  Cod.  83,  the  readings  ascribed  to  it  being 
extracted  from  the  mai^gin  of  that  manuscript. 

174.  (Paul  212)  NeapoL  1  C.  26  [xv]  8%  chart. 

175.  (Paul.  216)  Messanensis  II  [xii]  4^,  at  S.  Basil's  monastery. 

^  Cod.  162  has  attracted  much  attention  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the 
only  unsuspected  witness  among  the  Greek  manuscripts  for  the  celebrated  text 
1  John  V.  7, 8,  whose  authenticity  will  be  discussed  in  Chap.  iz.  Afaaimile  of  the 
passage  in  question  was  traced  in  1829  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  for  Bishop  Burgess, 
and  published  by  Home  in  several  editions  of  his  Introduction,  as  also  by 
Tregelles  {Home,  Vol.  re.  p.  217).  If  tiie  facsimile  is  at  all  faithful,  this  is  as 
rudely  and  indistinctly  written  as  any  manuscript  in  existence ;  but  the  illegible 
scrawl  between  the  Latin  column  in  the  post  of  honour  on  the  left,  and  the  Greek 
column  on  the  right,  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr  B.  H.  Alford  (who  examined 
the  codex  at  Tregelles'  request)  to  be  merely  a  consequence  of  the  accidental 
shifting  of  the  tracing  paper,  too  servilely  copied  by  the  engraver. 

>  Scholz  says  1344,  and  Tisohendorf  corrects  but  few  of  his  gross  errors 
in  these  Catalogues:  but  a.h.  6902,  which  he  cites  from  the  manuscript,  is 
A.D.  1394. 
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176.     (  =  EvaiL421),  177.     (  =  Evan.  122). 

178.  (PauL  242,  Apoc.  87  or  m*^)  Meermann.  118  [xi  orxii]  8% 
bought  at  his  sale  in  1824  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Phil lipps  Bart.,  of  Middle 
Hill,  Worcestershire:  it  is  numbered  1461  in  his  Catalogue  of 
manuscripts,  and,  with  his  other  books,  is  now  at  Cheltenham  (see 
p.  233).  The  Pauline  Epistles  are  written  smaller  than  the  rest, 
but  in  the  same  clear  hand.  LecL,  «c€^.  £.,  prol,,  k€^.  (but  not  in 
the  Apocalypse),  flourished  rubric  capitals.  Scrivener  in  1856  fully 
collated  Apoc.  (whose  text  is  valuable),  the  rest  slightly.  It  Ls  sadly 
mutilated;  it  begins  Act  iv.  24;  mtU,  Act.  v.  2 — 16;  vL  2 — vii.  2; 
16— viiL  10;  38— ix.  13;  26—39;  x.  9—22;  43— xiiL  1;  xxiiL 
32 — ^xxiv.  24 ;  xxviiL  23 — James  i  5  ;  ilL  6 — ^iv.*  16 ;  2  Pet.  iii. 
10—1  John  i  1;  iii.  13— iv.  2;  Jude  16—25;  Rom.  xiv.  23  (xvi. 
25 — 27  was  there  placed) — xv.  14;  1  Cor.  iii.  15 — xv.  23;  2  Cor.  x. 
14— XL  19;  xiiL  5—13;  Eph.  i.  1— ii.  14;  v.  29— vi.  24;  CoL  i 
24_26;  ii.  4—7;  2  Thess.  L  1— iiL  6;  Hebr.  ix.  3— x.  29;  Apoc. 
xiv.  4 — 14 :  ending  Apoc.  xxi.  12.  The  vro^cVcts  and  tables  o£ 
Kc^.  before  each  Epistle  have  suffered  in  like  manner. 

179.  (PauL  128,  Apoc.  82)  Monacens.  211,  once  the  Bohemian 
Zomozerab's  [xi]  4**,  lect,  proL^  viroypaff>aty  Dorotheus'  treatise  (see 
Cod.  89),  fragments  of  Eus.  t,  and  (in  a  later  hand)  marginal  scholia 
to  S.  Paul.  The  text  is  very  near  that  commonly  received.  The 
portion  of  this  manuscript  which  contains  the  Apocalypse  is  de- 
scribed by  Delitzsch,  HaruhchriJUiche  Funde,  Leipzig,  1862,  pp. 
45 — 8,  with  ^facsimile  of  *  Apoc.  viii.  12,  13. 

180.  (  =  Evan.  431),  important,  but  seems  to  have  perished  at 
Strasburg :  see  p.  246. 

181.  (  =  Evan.  400)  ^ 

The  following  codices  also  are  described  by  Scrivener,  Cod. 
Augiens,  lutrod.  pp.  Iv — Ixiv,  and  their  collations  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

♦182.    a""  (Paul.  252)  Lambeth  1182  [xii]  4%  chart.,  brought 

fas  were  also  183 — 6)  by  Carlyle  from  a  Greek  island.  A  later  hand 
xiv]  supplied  Act.  i.  1 — xii.  3 ;  xiii.  5 — 15 ;  2,  3  John,  Jude.  In 
this  copy  and  183  the  Pauline  Epistles  precede  the  Catholic  (see  p.  70). 
Lect.f  pict,  Mff}.f  prol.f  syn,^  diro&rifiCai,  ?ravXov,  avrCffHuva  for  Easter, 

1  Here  again  we  banish  to  the  notes  Soholz's  list  from  Cod.  182  to  Cod.  189» 
for  the  reasons  stated  p.  224. 

182.  (Paul.  243)  Library  of  S.  John's  monasteiy  at  Patmos  [zn]  8^  also 
another  [xin]  8^ 

183.  (Paul.  231)  Libraiy  of  the  Great  Greek  monastery  at  Jerosalem  8  [xiv] 
8^    This  must  be  Coxe's  No.  7  [x]  4^  beginning  Act.  xii.  6. 

184.  (Paul.  232,  Apoa  85)  Jeraealem  9  [xiii]  4^,  with  a  commentary.     This 
is  evidently  Coxe's  No.  15,  though  he  dates  it  at  the  end  of  [x]. 

185.  (Panl.  233)  S.  Saba,  Greek  monastery,  1  [xi]  12o. 

186.  (=EYan.467).  187.     (=Evan.  462). 
188.    (Panl.  236)  S.  Saba  15  [xn]  4o.        189.    (r^Evan.  466). 
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and  other  foreign  matter.  The  various  readings  are  interesting,  and 
strongly  resemble  those  of  Cod.  69  of  the  Acts,  and  Cod.  61  hardly 
less,  especially  in  Acts  xiii. — ^xvii     This  is  Hort's  Cod.  110. 

♦183.  b"»  (Paul  253)  Lambeth  1183  [dated  1358]  4°,  chart, 
mui.  1  Cor.  xL  7 — 27;  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — y,  8.  St/tLy  prol,,  K€ff>,  t,  rirXoi, 
Kc^i  lecty  in  a  beautiful  hand,  with  many  later  corrections. 

♦184.  c^  (Paul  254)  Lambeth  1184  [xv]  4^,  chart,  mut  Act. 
vii.  52 — viii.  25.  Having  been  restored  in  1817  (see  p.  231,  Evan. 
516),  its  readings  (which,  especially  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles,  are  very  important)  are  taken  from  an  excellent  collation 
(Lamb.  1255,  10—14)  made  for  Carlyle  about  1804  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Sanderson  of  Morpeth.  The  text  much  resembles  that  of  Cod.  61, 
and  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  B — C  iii.  37  (Cod.  221)  and  of 
Cod.  137.    This  is  Hort's  Cod.  112. 

*185.  d"*  (Paul.  255)  Lamb.  1185  [xiv?]  4^  chaH,,  miserably 
mutilated  and  ill-written.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of 
fragments  in  at  least  four  different  hands,  pieced  together  by  the 
most  recent  scribe.  MtU,  Act.  ii  36 — ^iiL  8 ;  vii  3 — 59 ;  xii.  7 — 25 ; 
xiv.  8 — 27;  xviii  20 — xix.  12;  xxii  7 — xxiiL  11;  1  Cor.  viii  12 — 
ix.  18;  2  Cor.  i  1—10;  Eph.  iii  2— PhiL  i  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  12— 
Tit  i  6;  Hebr.  vii  19— ix.  12.  We  have  1  Cor.  v.  11,  12;  2  Cor. 
X.  8 — 15,  written  by  two  different  persona.  Lect,  proL,  icc^  t,  syn., 
in  wretched  disorder. 

*186.  e*"  seems  to'have  been  Lambeth  1181  [xiv]4®of  the  Acta, 
Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles  (as  we  learn  fix)m  the  Lambeth  Cata- 
logue), but  having  been  returned  (see  Evan.  516),  we  have  access  only 
a  tolerable  collation  of  Act  i  1 — xxvii  12,  made  by  the  Rev.  John 
Fenton  for  Carlyle  (Lamb.  1255,  27— 33>  In  its  text  it  much 
resembles  Cod.  E  (see  p.  159). 

♦187.     f^  (=EvaiL  543).  ♦188.     g^  (=Evan.  542). 

♦189.     hr  (=E7an.  201,  Act  91).    A  Duplicate. 

190.  (  =  Evan.  503). 

191.  (Paul.  245)  Christ  Church,  Wake  38  [xi]  4%  in  email  and 
neat  characters,  from  S.  Saba  (brought  to  EnglEuid  with  the  other 
Wake  manuscripts  in  1731),  contains  a  catena,  and  at  the  end  the 
date  1312  (crcXcuD^  to  irapov  iv  h-ti  s'^nic)  in  a  later  hand.  Syn,, 
proL,  full  kct,  mut.  Act  i  1 — 11.    (Walker:  see  aiove,  pp.  229 — 30). 

192.  (Paul  246)  Christ  Church,  Wake  37  [xi]  4^  mtU,  Act  xii. 
4 — xxiii  32.  The  last  leaf  is  a  palimpsest  {see  p.  146),  and  some 
later  leaves  are  of  paper. 

♦193.     ( =  Evan.  492)  Christ  Church,  Wake  12. 

194.  At  Ferrara  (Evan.  451),  No.  187  NA.  7  vol.  iii.  {see 
p.  224). 

At  Modena,  195,  ii.  A.  13  [xiii],  and  196  [lxxi]  ii.  C.  4,  seen 
but  not  examined  by  Burgon. 
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197.  At  Milan,  Ambro&  Z.  34  «fp.,  (see  p.  225). 

198.  (Paul  280)  Recently  at  Middle  HQl  (see  Cod.  178),  PhQlipps 
7681,  is  a  copy  of  the  Acts  and  all  the  Epistles  from  the  Hon.  F. 
North's  collection,  dated  1107  {see  Evan.  583).  A  grand  folio  in 
double  columns. 

1 99.  Phillipps  7682  (  =  Evan.  531). 

200.  Phillipps  1284  (  =  Evan.  527). 

201.  (Paul  248)  Cod.  Boecleri  [age  nofc  stated],  on  vellum,  con- 
taining the  Acts,  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles,  the  last  arranged 
as  one  book,  with  a  Prologue.  It  belonged  to  J.  H.  Boeder,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Strasburg,  and  is  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  siege  of  1870  (see  p.  246).  Brought  "a  Gnecis"  by  Steph. 
Gerlach,  when  in  the  suite  of  Baron  Ungnad,  Imperial  Ambassador 
to  the  Porte. 

Besides  Evan.  226  and  228,  entered  above  as  Act  108  and  109, 
Montana  (see  p.  207)  sent  to  Mr  Kelly  a  list  of  eight  more  in  the 
Escurial: 

202.  Escurial  p.  iil  4  [xiii].  203.  Escurial  t.  iu.  12  [xiii]. 
204.  Escurial  x-  HL  3  [xii].  205,  Escurial  x-  hl  10  [xii], 
206.  Escurial  x-  iv.  2  [xiv}  207.  Escurial  ^.  in.  6  [xi], 
208.  Escurial  i/r.  in.  18  [x].  209.  Escurial  ox  iv.  22  [xv]. 

210.  (Paul.  247)  in  the  Library  of  S.  Genevilve  at  Paris,  A.  O. 
35  [xiv]  4**,  of  132  leaves,  beautifully  written  and  illuminated,  con- 
tains the  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles.  Some  name  like  Aao-Kapis 
stands  on  FoL  1  in  silver  letters  inclosed  by  a  laurel-leaf.  De- 
scribed to  Burgon  by  the  librarian,  M.  Kuelle. 

The  next  three  are  at  Oxford : 

211.  (  =  Evan.  488). 

212.  (Paul.  250)  Canonici  Gk  110  [x]  4°,  a  beautiful  copy  of 
the  Acts  and  all  the  Epistles,  pict,  prol.  of  Euthalius,  icc^,  &c.  For 
its  collation,  see  Evan.  105.  It  also  contains  one  leaf  froni  Cyril*s 
Homilies,  and  two  other  later. 

213.  (Paul.  251)  BodL  Miscell.  118,  Auct  F.  6.  24  [xiii]  4^ 
Afut,,  also  contains  the  Acts  and  all  the  Epistles:  lect.,  st/n,,  men.y 
and  Euthalii  proL  in  the  Pauline  portion. 

214.  Muralt^s  S^  ( =  Evan.  476). 

215.  Parham  6  (  =  Evan.  534). 

216.  (Paul.  234)  Parham  79.  14  [dated  1009]  4^  from  S.  Saba; 
a  facsimile  is  given  in  the  Parham  Catalogue.  This  copy  and  the 
next  two  contain  the  Acts  and  all  the  Epistles. 

217.  (Paul  235)  Parham  81.  15  [xi]  4**,  from  Caracalla,  with 
a  marginal  commentary. 

218.  (Paul.  236)  Parham  82.  16  [1]  fol.,  from  Simo  Petra  on 
Athos. 
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The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  has  three  copies  of  the  Acts,  two 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  viz. : 

♦219.     B-C.  IL  7  ( =  Evan.  549). 

*220.  (Paul  264)  B-C.  iii.  1,  Acts  and  all  the  Epistles,  the 
Pauline  preceding  the  Catholic  («e6  p.  70)  [xi  or  xii]  large  4**,  on  fine 
vellum,  with  broad  margins.  This  is  one  of  the  most  superb  copies 
extant  of  the  latter  part  of  the  N.  T.,  on  which  so  much  cost  was 
Heldom  bestowed  as  on  the  Gospela  The  illuminations  before  each 
book,  the  golden  titles,  subscriptions,  and  capitals,  are  very  rich  and 
fresh :  the  rubrical  directions  are  in  bright  red  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  page&  The  preliminary  matter  consists  of  ayru  of  the  Apo- 
stoloSf  vird0€(ri¥  to  the  Acts,  'Ev9aXi€v  Suikovov  Trcpl  rwv  "xpovtov  rov 
ic77pvy/xaros  rov  dytov  iravXov,  K€<f>,  t  of  the  Acts,  in  all  20  pagea 
There  are  no  other  tables  of  ice^ciXata,  but  their  tCtXol  and  icc^  are 
given  throughout  the  manusciipt.  To  each  Epistle  is  prefixed  the 
ordinary  wo^co-is  or  proL,  and  to  eight  of  them  Theodoret's  also. 
Three  leaves  at  the  beginning  of  Epistles  (containing  portions  of 
proL  and  2  Cor.  L  1 — 3 ;  Eph.  L  1 — 4 ;  Hebr.  L  1 — 6),  have  been 
shamefully  cut  out  for  the  sake  of  the  illuminations.  A  complete 
menology  of  18  pages  closes  the  volume.     At  the  end  of  Jude  we 

find  in  golden  letters  kc  'rj  \€  vie  rov  6v  cXcijcrov  fte  rov  voMafuipTrjTov 
dvTioviov  ra;(a  koi  fjLova)(Ov  rov  fJboXevicrjv. 

♦221.  (Paul.  265)  B-C.  in.  37  [xii]  thick  12*,  contains  the  Acts, 
Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles  complete,  lecL  This  copy  is  full  of 
instructive  variations,  being  nearest  akin  to  the  Philoxenian  Syriac 
cum  asterisco  and  to  c«»  (184),  then  to  a'*  (182).  137.  100.  66**  69. 
d-"  (185)  next  to  27.  29.  57** 

222.     (=  Evan.  560). 

♦223.  (Paul.  262)  Woodhouse  13:  see  above  p.  238  [xm?]  small 
4®,  244  leaves,  miU.  Jude  20 — 25,  containing  the  Acts  and  all  the 
Epistles,  neatly  written  and  bound  in  the  original  oak  boards.  After 
being  offered  for  £60  in  London  from  1869  to  1875,  it  was  bought 
by  Dean  Burgon,  and,  like  Evan.  563,  now  belongs  to  his  nephew, 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rose.  FroL,  K€<f>,  t,  tiVA.,  apx.  and  tcA.,  gyn.  at  the 
beginning,  but  it  has  been  ill  used,  and  the  text  corrected  by  an  un- 
skilful hand.     Its  faded  ornaments  were  executed  in  lake. 

♦224.     ( =  Evan.  507)  w"^.     This  is  Hort's  102  in  the  Acta 

Besides  the  Biitish  Museum  copies  already  described  (Codd.  22, 
25—8;  59;  91)  we  must  add: 

*225  or  j"*^,  Bumey  48  [xiv]  foL, -c^r^.,  prol,  k€<^.  f.,  elegantly 
written,  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles  (except  that  of  S.  Jude),  with 
important  variations,  at  the  end  of  a  volume  of  Chrysostom  (Scrivener). 

226.     (==Evan.  576).     227.  (  =  Evan.  582).    228.  (  =  Evan.  584). 

229.  (Paul.  270)  B.  M.  Addit  19388  [xm  or  xiv]  small  4% 
very  neat,  bouj^ht  of  Simonides  in  1853,  contains  only  2  Cor.  xi. 
25 — 1  Pet.  iii.  15,  for  which  order  see  p.  70.     FroL,  kc^.,  lect 

Codd.  226 — 229  were  also  examiued  by  Dr  Bloomfield:  see  p.  241. 
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230.  B.  M.  Addit  19392  [xi]  4o,  two  leaves  of  wonderful  beauty, 
oontaining  James  i.  1 — 23,  the  heading  illuminated,  kc^  at  the  tops 
of  the  pages,  with  a  commentary  on  three  sides  of  the  text  in  a  very 
minute  hand. 

231.  <  =  £van.  603). 

232.  (PauL  271,  Apoc  107)  B.  M.  Addit.  28816  [dated  1111, 
Indict  41  fol.,  149  leaves,  a  splendid  copy,  bought  {see  Evan. 
603)  of  Sir  Ivor  Guest  in  1871.  A  facsimile  is  exhibited  in 
the  Palsdographical  Society's  work,  Plate  84.  It  begins  with 
Euthalii  cxtfcorts  of  the  chapters  of  the  Acts  (see  p.  61),  followed  by 
prol.f  K€<f>,  <.,  syn,  Euthalius'  Prologue  also  precedes  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  that  of  Arethas  {avvo^jfis  crxoXudj)  the  Apocalypse,  with 
a  table  of  his  72  Ktf^dXaia,  Throughout  the  volume  the  numerals 
indicating  the  icc^oXoia  of  each  book  stand  in  the  margin  in  red,  and  a 
list  of  the  Kc^.  before  each.  The  lecL  are  very  full,.and  there  are  many 
marginal  glosses  in  a  very  minute  hand.  M^U,  1  Cor.  xvi.  15 — Prol. 
to  2  Cor.,  and  one  leaf  (EpL  v.  3 — ^vi  16)  is  supplied  [xv]  chart 
There  are  ten  leaves  at  the  end  containiug  foreign  matter,  by  the 
same  hand,  and  in  the  colophon,  besides  the  date,  we  read  that  the 

monk  Andreas  wrote  it  ck  to  opo^  rod  irpcr  koX  qX  ficXcriov  r^s  iiwiro- 
Acws  €w  TJy  fioinj  Tou  afxr^  adding  of  himself  (as  well  he  might)  TroAAd 
yap  iKmrLfura  iv  rpwrtv  Irccriv  KTtifcov  avrjjv.  The  foreign  matter  in- 
cludes an  exposition  of  the  errors  condemned  by  the  seven  general 
councils  (foU.  143 — 5),  resembling  that  in  Evan.  69  {see  p.  66). 

233.  ( =  Evan,  605).  234.     ( -  Evan.  608). 

235.  (  =  Evan.  472). 

Belsheim  {see  p.  244)  enables  us  to  add 

236.  (PauL  273,  Apoc.  108).  Upsal  11,  Bjomsthal  1  [xii]  i% 
of  182  leaves,  containing  the  Acts,  Epistles  and  Apocalypse. 

237.  ( =  Evan.  616,  PauL  274). 

He  also  found  at  Linkdping 

238.  Benzel  35,  once  belonging  to  Eric  Benxel  [1675—1743], 
Archbishop  of  Upsal  [x]  4*,  very  beautiful,  of  244  leaves,  lect  at 
beginning  and  end,  contains  the  Acts  and  all  the  Epistles  (Paul.  272), 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  preceding  I  Tim.  {see  p.  71,  note).  MiU. 
2  Thess.  III.  7— Hebr.  i.  5. 

239.  Yat.  652  [xiv]  small  fol.,  the  Acts  only  for  all  that  appears, 
with  Theophylact's  commentary,  as  printed  in  full  in  Vol.  iii. 
(pp.  189 — 317 :  see  Pr»£l  p.  viii)  of  the  Venice  edition  of  Theophy- 
last,  1758.     Led, J  kc^,  rtrXot,  dpx^  and  rikfj  (Burgon). 

The  following  fourteen  copies  were  seen  by  Mr  Coxe  in  the  East 
(above,  p.  224).     Compare  Schok's  list  in  p.  259,  note. 

(a)  In  the  Patriarch's  Library  at  Cairo,  Shelf  1,  Na  8,  all  the 
Epistles  [xivl  4%  chart  Shelf  4,  No.  59,  Acts  and  all  the  Epistles 
[xi]  4*.     Shelf  5,  No.  88,  the  same,  with  the  Psalter  [xi]  foL 
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(fi)  At  the  Greek  Monastery  at  JeruBalem,  besides  No&  7^  15, 
which  can  be  none  other  than  Scholz's  183 — i,  we  most  add  Nos.  40, 
45  from  p.  244. 

(y)  At  S.  Saba  Scholz  found  five  copies,  185 — 9,  and  Coxe  no 
larger  number ;  although  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  their  statements. 
Coxe's  No.  20,  of  the  Acts,  all  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse  [xi] 
small  4^,  a  palimpsest  over  uncials  [viilf  will  ill  suit  Scholz's  187  or 
189.  Coxe's  No.  35,  Acts  and  all  the  Epistles  [xi]  4%  may  be  either 
Bcholz's  185  or  188.  Coxe's  other  three  contain  the  Gospels  and 
all  the  Epistles:  No.  52  [xi]  small  4**,  syn.;  No.  53  [xi]  4°;  No  54 
[xii]  4^     See  Scholz's  186,  or  his  Evan.  457- 

(5)  At  PatmoB  both  Scholz  and  Coxe  observed  two  copies  (Scholz's 
God.  182),  of  the  Acts  and  all  the  Epistles :  Goxe's  No.  27  [xii]  fol., 
with  marginal  glosses^  and  No.  31  [ix]  foL 

It  will  be  remarked  that  Coxe's  dates  are  almost  always  earlier 
than  Scholz's. 

Lamy's  207  {see  p.  245)  we  cannot  well  number. 

Deducting  19  duplicates,  &c.,  we  have  described  252  cursive 
manuscripts  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 

(3).     Manuscripts  of  St  FauTs  Epistles. 

♦1.     (=Evan.  1).  2.     (=Act  2).  3.     (=Evan.  3). 

4.     (=Act  4).  5.     (=Evan.5).  6.     (  =  Evan.  6). 

7.  Basil.  A  N.  iii.  11  (formerly  B.  vi.  17)  4^  prol,  with  notes 
and  a  finely  written  marginal  commentary,  ends  Hebr.  xii.  18.  But 
Kom.  1,  2  Corinth,  are  in  a  different  hand.  It  is  plain  that  Erasmus 
must  have  used  this  copy :  cf.  Bom.  v.  21 ;  vi.  19 ;  viiL  35 ;  xv,  31 
xvi.  22;  1  Cor.  xi  15;  2  Cor.  v.  4;  ix.  8;  12;  Gal  i.  6;  iii.  27 
Phil,  iii  9 ;  Col.  L  6 ;  iii  17  ;  1  Thess.  i  7 ;  Tit.  iii  8;  Philem.  15 
Hebr.  v.  4 ;  vii.  5,  in  all  which  places  it  countenances  peculiar  read- 
ings of  his  first  edition.  Can  it  have  contained  to  in  Bom.  iv.  4  or 
Koi  irci(r0cKrcs  in  Hebr.  xi.  13  7     (Wetstein). 

8.  (=Actw50).  9.    (=Act.  7).  10.     (=Act.  8). 
11.     (=  Act.  9).              12.     (=  Act  10).     See  Act.  7. 

13.  Certain  readings  cited  by  J.  le  Fevre  d'Etaples,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  St  Paul's  Epistles,  Paris,  1512. 

14.  (  =  Evan.  90).  15.  A  manuscript  cited  by  Erasmus, 
•belonging  to  Amandus  of  Louvain. 

16.     (=  Act.  12).  *n.     (=Evan.  33).     See  Act  7. 

1 8.     (=  Evan.  35).  1 9.     (=  Act  1 6). 

20.  Coislin.  27,  described  (as  is  Cod.  23)  by  Montfaucon  [x] 
fol.,  in  bad  condition,  with  proL  and  a  catena,  from  Athos  (Wetstein). 
See  Act  7. 


28. 

(=  Act.  23). 

♦29. 

31. 

(=  Act.  25). 

32. 

♦34. 

(=Act.  28). 

35. 

♦37. 

(=EvaiL  69). 

38. 

♦40. 

(=Evan.  61). 

41. 
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21.     («Act  17).  22.     (=Act.  18). 

23.  Coislin.  28  from  Athos  [xi]  foL,  proL,  and  a  commentary 
(Wetstein,  Scholz). 

24.  (Evan.  105).  25.  (=Act.  20).  26.  (=Act  21). 

27.  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  1152,  Ff.  i.  30  [xi;  or,  according  to 
Simonides,  an  excellent  judge,  xii  and  xiii]  fol.,  with  CEcumenius' 
commentary:  Bom.  and  1,  2  Cor.  are  wanting  (Wetstein,  1716). 
Mr  Bradshaw  finds  that  this  manuscript,  which  came  to  Cambridge 
in  1574,  is  only  the  second  part  of  Cod.  42,  the  last  quire  of  the 
latter  being  numbered  xa ,  while  the  first  in  Cod.  27  is  k^.  Hort's 
Cod.  27  is  k"*  or  Paul.  260. 

(=  Act.  24).  ♦30.  (=  Act  53). 

(=Act.  26).  33.  (=Act.  27). 

(=Act.  29).  36.  (=Act.  30). 

(=  Evan.  51).  39.  (=  Act.  33). 
(=  Evan.  57). 

42.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Greek  7  [xi]  fol.,  contains  Bom. 
1,  2  Cor.  surrounded  by  CEcumenius'  commentary,  prol.,  <kc.  (Wal- 
ton's Polyglott,  Mill).     See  above,  Cod.  27. 

43.  (=Act.  37).  ^44.     (=Act.  38). 
45,     (=Act.  39).  46.     (=Act.  40). 

47.  Bodleian.  Boe  16,  Mill's  Boe  2  [xi  or  xii]  fol.,  with  a 
Patristic  catena,  in  a  small  and  beautiful  hand,  having  a  text  much 
resembling  that  of  Cod.  A,  and  Cod.  B  still  more,  often  when  the 
two  stand  alone  :  its  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  Evan.  49.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  precades  1  Tim.:  see  p.  71,  nota  (Mill, 
Tregelles  for  his  edition  of  the  N.  T. :  inspected  by  Mr  Yansittart). 

♦48.     (=Act42).  49.     (=  Evan.  76).  50.     (=Act  52). 

61.     (=Evan.  82,  Act.  44,  Apoc.  5).  52.     (=  Act.  45). 

53  of  Wetstein  is  now  Paul.  Cod.  M,  the  portion  containing 
the  Hebrews,  or  Bengal's  Uffenbach  2  or  1  (see  p.  173). 

54.  Monacensis  412  [xii]  foL,  is  BengePs  August.  5  (see  Act.  46) 
containing  Bom.  vii.  7 — xvi.  24,  with  a  catena  from  twenty  Greek 
authors  {see  Cod.  127),  stated  by  Bengel  to  resemble  that  in  the 
Bodleian  described  by  Mill  {K  T.,  Proleg.  §  1448). 

55.  ( =  Act.  46). 

56.  Tigurinus,  in  the  Public  Library  at  Zurich,  written  in 
1516,  in  the  hand  of  the  well-known  Ulrich  Zwingle.  This  is  quite 
worthless  if  Wetstein  is  correct  in  calling  it  a  transcript  of  Erasmuu' 
first  edition,  then  just  published. 

♦57.     (  =  Evan.  218). 
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58.  Vat.  165,  "olim  Cryptoferratensis,*'  of  the  Monastery  of 
Grotta  Ferrata'y  near  Tusculum  [xii]  (Zaeagni). 

59  of  Wetstein  and  Giiesbach  comprises  readings  of  two  Medi- 
cean  manuscripts  of  the  Ephes.  and  Philipp.,  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  Evan.  102,  Act.  56,  Apoc  23 :  Scholz  silently  substitutes 
Coislin.  204  [xi]  fol.,  with  a  catena. 

60.  Codices  cited  in  the  Correctorium  Bibliorum  Latinorum  (see 
p.  192,  and  note). 

♦61.     (  =  Act61).  62.     (  =  Act59).  63.     (  =  Act.  60).' 

64  of  Griesbach  is  the  portion  of  Ood.  M  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (see  p.  173). 

65.  ( =  Act.  62). 

66.  Various  readings  extracted  by  Griesbach  from  the  margin  of 
Harl.  5552.  4**,  which  itself  he  considers  but  a  transcript  of  Erasmus' 
first  edition  (Symh.  Crit,  p.  166). 

67.  (  =  Act.  66).  67**  resembles  Cod.  B,  yet  is  independent 
of  it  (Eph.  III.  9;  iv.  9,  &c).  "These  mcu-ginal  readings  must  have 
been  derived  from  a  MS.  having  a  text  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the 
fragmentary  MS.  called  M,  though  not  from  M  itself"  (Hort,  Intro- 
dMction^  p.  155). 

68.  (  =  Act63).  69.     (  =  Act.  64).  70.    (  =  Act  67). 

71.  Csesar-Vindobon.  Forlos.  19,  Kollar.  10  [xii]  4%  mvi. 
Bom.  i  1 — 9;  Titus;  Philem.:  with  Hebrews  before  1  Tim.  (see 
p.  71,  note).  It  includes  a  commentary  and  catechetical  lectures  of 
S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Alter,  Birch). 

72.  (  =  Evan.  234).  73.     (  =  Act  68). 

74.     (  =  Act.  69).  75.     (Addit.  5 1 1 6,  «««  Act.  22). 

*76.  Biblioth.  Paulinse  lipsiensis  (Mt.  s)  [xiii]  foL,  contains 
Kom.,  1  Cor.,  GaL  and  part  of  Eph.,  with  Theophylact's  commentary 
(Matthaei). 

Codd.  77 — 112  were  cursorily  collated  by  Birch,  and  nearly  all 
by  Scholz. 

77.     (  =  Evan.  131).  78.     (  =  Evan.  133). 

79;    ( =  Act.  72).  80.    (  =  Act.  73) ". 

^  *'Ubi  degunt  ab  antique  tempore  monachi,  ordinis  S.  Basilii  Magni,  ritnm 
Italo-GrflBcnm  observantes  *'  Hohnes.  Prsf .  ad  Pentateuch,  on  his  Cod.  128, 
which  came  to  the  Vatican  from  the  same  place.  It  is  the  traditional  Villa 
LucoUi.    See  above,  p.  115. 

'  Biich  shews  the  connexion  of  Caryophilns  with  this  important  copy  (which 
much  resembles  the  Leicester  manuscript,  Eyan.  Cod.  69)  from  James  y.  5,  and 
especially  from  S  John  5  lucdbv  for  xiorbPy  a  lectio  singularis.  See  p.  197, 
note  1.  In  this  codex,  as  in  the  others  cited  p.  71,  note,  Hebr.  stands  before 
ITim. 
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81.  Vat  761  [xii]  foL,  with  CEcumenius'  Commentary.     The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  wanting. 

82.  Yat.  762  [xii]  foL,  contains  Rom.,  1,  2  Cor.,  with  a  catena. 

83.  Yat  765  [xi]  foL,  with  a  commentary. 

84.  Yat  766  [xii]  foL,  with  a  commentary. 

85.  (Apoc.  39)  Yat.  1136  [xiii]  foL,  contains ^r«Uhe  Apocalypse 
(beginning  cL  iii.  8)  with  a  Latin  version,  then  S.  Paul's  Epistles 
ending  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  with  many  unusual  readings. 


86. 
88. 
90. 
92. 
94. 
96. 
97. 
100. 


=  Evan.  141). 
=  Evan.  149). 
=  Act  79). 
=  Evan.  180). 
=  Act  84). 


87. 

(=  Evan.  142). 

89. 

(  =  Act  78). 

91. 

(  =  Act  80). 

93. 

( =  Act  83). 

95. 

( =  Act  85). 

=  Act  86).     The  same  copy  as  Cod.  183. 

-Act  87).        98.     (  =  Act88).        99.     (  =  Act  89). 

Laurent  x.  4  [xii]  foL,  with  a  commentary  and  additional 
scholia  [xivj,  from  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  S.  Salvator  de  Sep- 
timo,  in  the  diooesQ  of  Florence. 

101.  Laurent  x.  6  [xi]  fol.,  with  prol  and  a  catena  supplying 
the  authors'  names. 

102.  Laurent  x.  7  [xi]  fol,  ayn,,  a  life  of  S.  Paul,  and  catena 
with  such  names  attached  as  Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  CEcumenius, 
Severianus,  &c 

103.  Laurent  x.  19  [xin]  fol.,  with  8i/n,  and  a  catena.  At  the 
end  is  a  date  "a.d.  1318,  Ind.  1,  Timotheus." 

*104.     (  =  Evan.  201  or  h"*)  examined  by  Blooiifield. 

105.  (  =  Evan.  204).  Dean  Burgon  has  received  a  /acsimile  of 
1  Tim.  iii  16  from  the  librarian  at  Bologna. 

106.  (  =  Evan.  205).  107.     (  =  Evan.  206). 

108.     ( =  Evan.  209).  ♦109.     ( =  Act  96). 

♦110.  Yenet  33  [xi]  fol.,  with  a  catena,  much  being  taken  from 
OScumenius  (Rink,  as  also  111,  112:  see  Act  96). 

♦111.     Yenet  34  [xi]  fol.  with  prol.  and  a  commentary. 

*112.  Yenet  35  [xiTfoL,  with  a  commentary,  a  fragment  begin- 
ning 2  Cor.  i.  20,  ending  Hebr.  x.  25;  mtU.  1  Thess.  iv.  13 — 2  Thess. 
ii.  14. 

Codd.  113 — 124  were  collated  by  Matthaei. 

♦113.     (  =  Act  98).  *114.     (  =  Act.  99). 

♦115.     (  =  ActlO0).  ♦lie.     (  =  Actl01). 
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*117.     (  =  Act.l02).  ♦118.     (  =  Actl03). 

♦119.  Mosq.  Synod.  292  (Mt  i)  [xii]  4'*,  from  the  monastery  of 
Pantocrator  on  Atkos,  contains  1,  2  Ck>rintlL  with  Theophylact's 
commentary. 

♦120.     (=  Evan.  241).  *121.     (=  Evan.  242). 

♦122.     (=Act.  106). 

♦123.  Synod.  99  (Mt.  n)  [xi]  foL,  with  scholia,  from  S.  Athana- 
sius'  monastery  on  Athos. 

♦124.  Synod.  250  (Mt.  q)  [xiv]  8",  on  cotton  paper,  from  the 
monastefy  of  Batopedion  on  Athos,  contains  Kom.  L — ^xilL  with 
Theophylact's  commentary  and  other  writings. 

Codd.  125 — 230  were  first  catalogued  by  Scholz,  who  professes  to 
have  pollated  entire  177 — 179,  in  the  greater  part  157,  the  rest 
ttlightly  or  not  at  all. 

125.  Monacensis  504  at  Munich,  Reisser  5,  once  August.  8 
(see  Act  46)  [dated  1  Feb.  1387,  Indict  10]  8%  on  cotton  paper, 
with  Theophylact's  commentary  in  black  ink,  and  the  text  (akin  to 
it)  in  red.  Bought  by  Nicetas  "primioerius  sceuophylactus"  for  eight 
golden  ducats  of  Rhodes  \     MuL  Philemon. 

126.  Monacena  455,  Reisser  19,  Hoeschel  35,  once  August  13, 
is  either  a  copy  of  Cod.  125,  or  derived  from  the  same  manuscript 

i dated  Feb.  17,  Indict  12,  probably  a.d.  1389]  foL,  chart,,  also  mtU, 
?hilem. ;    with  Theophylact's  commentary,   and  some  homilies  of 
Ohrysostom. 

127.  Monacens.  110  [xvi]  fol.,  chart,,  once  at  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege, Munich,  contains  Rom.  viL  7 — ix.  21,  with  a  catena.  It  was 
found  by  Scholz  to  be,  what  indeed  it  professes,  a  mere  copy  of  part 
of  Cod.  64. 

128.  (=Act.  179). 

129.  Monacens.  35  [xvi]  fol.,  chart,  with  a  catena. 

130.  (=  Evan.  43).  131.     (=  Evan.  330). 

♦132.  (=Evan.  18 :  see  Act  113).  133.     (=  Act  51). 

♦134.  (=  Act  114).  135.  (=  Act  115). 

136.  (=  Act.  116).  ^137.  (=  Evan.  263).     See  Act,  7. 

138.  (=  Act  118).  ♦I  39.  (=Act.  119)  Reiche,  as  also 

♦140.  (=Act  11).  141.  (=Act  120). 

142.  (=  Act.  121).  143.  (=  Act  122). 

144.  (=  Act  123). 

145.  Reg.  108,  once  Colbert's,  as  were  146 — 8  [xvi]  8®,  contains 
from  Philipp.  to  Timothy,  with  prol. 

^  The  gold  dacat  coined  for  the  Military  Order  of  St  John  at  Bhodes  {see 
Daoange)  was  worth  9«.  M.  English  money. 
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146.  Reg.  109  [xvi]  8®,  oontaina  Rojn.  with  jprot,  and  the  viro- 
0€a-Ls  to  1  Corinth. 

147.  Reg.  110  [dcUed  1511]  S**,  contains  1,  2  Corinth. 

148.  Reg.  Ill  [xvi],  contains  Titus,  Philem.,  Hebrews.  Codd. 
145 — 8  are  surely  the  divided  portions  of  the  same  manuscript. 

149.  (=Act.  124).  150.     (=Act.  125). 

151.  Reg.  126  [xvi]  12^  written  (like  149)  by  Angelus  Ver- 
gecius  {see  p.  42,  note  2). 

152.  (Apoc.  60)  Reg.  136»  [  1]  8%  contains  the  Hebrews, 
Apoc.,  and  a  life  of  S.  Alexius. 

♦153.     (=  Act.  126)  Reiche.  154.     (=  Act  1 27). 

155.     (==Act  128).  156.    (=  Act.  129). 

157.  Reg.  222,  once  Colbert's  [xi]  fol.,  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople in  1676,  with  pr<^  and  a  commentary.  Mut.  Rom.  i  1 — 11 ; 
21—29;  iii.  26— iv.  8;  ix.  11—22;  1  Cor.xv.  22—43;  Col.  L  1—16. 

158.  (=  Act  131). 

159.  (Apoc.  64)  Reg.  224  [xi]  foL,  very  elegant.  The  Pauline 
Epistles  have  proL  and  a  catena,  the  Apocalypse  Arethas'  com- 
mentary. 

160.  Reg.  225  [xvi]  foL,  charts  a  fragment  of  S.  Paul  with 
Theophylact's  commentaiy. 

161.  Reg.  226  [xvi]  foL,  charts  contains  the  Romans  with  a 
commentary. 

162.  Reg.  227,  once  Bigot's  [xvi]  foL,  chart, ,  contains  only  a 
catena  on  1  Cor.  xvi 

163.  Reg.  238  [xiii]  8®,  from  Adrianople,  contains  Hebr.  L — viii. 
with  a  catena. 

164.  Reg.  849,  once  a  Medicean  manuscript  (/see  p.  117,  note  3) 
[xvi]  foL,  contains  Theodoret's  commentary  with  the  text  in  the  margin. 

165.  Taurinens.  284,  c.  i.  39,  at  Turin  [xvi]  chart.,  contains 
from  1  Thess.  to  Hebrews.  ^ 

166.  (=Act.  133).  167.     (=Act.  134). 

168.  Taurin.  325,  c.  iL  38  [xii]  foL,  with  proL,  and  a  comment- 
ary :  it  begins  Rom.  iiL  19. 

1 69.  (=  Act.  1 36).  170.     (-  Evan.  339). 

171.  Ambros.  B.  6  inf.,  at  Milan  [xiii]  foL,  with  a  commentary: 
it  ends  Hebr.  iv.  7,  and  Rom.  i  1 — 2  Cor.  v.  19  are  later,  on  cotton 
paper. 

172.  Ambros.  15  (suspected  by  Burgon  to  be  A.  51  sup,)  [xii] 
fol.,  with  an  abridgment  of  Chrysostom's  commentaiy:  bought  at 
Reggio  in  Calabria,  1606. 
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173.     (=  Act.  138).  174.     (=  Act.  139). 

175.  Ambros.  F.  125  sup.  [xv]  foL,  chart,^  with  a  continuous 
commentary  :  it  was  brought  from  Tnessaly, 

176.  (=  Act.  137). 

♦177.     Mutinens.  14  (M&  ii.  A.  14),  at  Modena  [xv]  16*. 

♦178.     (=  Act.  142), 

♦179  is  Cod.  H.  of  Act:  see  p.  161.     The  Pauline  Epistles  with 
a  commentary  are  [xii]. 

180.  (=  Evan.  363). 

181.  (=  Evan.  365,  which  seems  to  be  non-existent). 

182.  (=  Evan.  367). 

183.  (=  Act.  147).    This  is  the  same  copy  as  Cod.  96. 

184.  (=  Act.  148).  185.     (=  Evan.  393). 
186.  (=  Evan.  394).  187.    (=  Act.  154). 

188.  (=  Act.  155).  » 

189.  Vat  1649  [xiii]  fol.,  with  Theodoret's  commentary :  Hebr. 
precedes  1  Tim.  {see  p.  71,  note). 

190.  (Act.  156).  191.     (=Act  157). 
192.    (=  Act  158).  193.     (=  Act  160). 

194.  (=Evan.  175). 

195.  Yat  Ottob.  31  [x]  fol.,  muL  Rom.  and  most  of  1  Cor.; 
with  a  continuous  commentary,  and  such  names  as  CEksumenius, 
Theodoret,  Methodius,  occasionally  mentioned. 

196.  Vat  Ottob.  61  [xv]  8*,  charts  with  a  commentary  :  here, 
as  in  Cod.  189,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  precedes  1  Tim. 

197.  (Apoa  78)  Vat  Ottob.  176  [xv]  8«,  chaH. 

198.  (=Act  161).  199.     (=Evan.  386). 
200.     (=  Act  162).                        201.     (=  Act  163). 

202.  Vat  Ottob.  356  [xv]  4*,  chaH.y  "  olim  Aug.  ducis  ab  Al- 
tamps,"  contains  Kom.  with  a  catena^ 

203.  (=Evan.  390).  204.     (=Act  166). 
205.     (=  Act  168).  206.     (=  Act  169). 

207.  Ghigian.  R.  v.  32,  at  Rome  [xv]  4*,  chctflrt^  with  a  com- 
mentary. 

208.  Ghigian.  viii.  65  [xi]  fol.,  with  Theodoret's  commentary. 

209.  (=Act  171).  210.    (=Act.  172). 

211.     (=Act  173).  212.     (=Act.  174). 

213.  Barberin.  29  [daied  1338]  prol,^  scholia.  From  the  reading 
rov  0COV  KoL  irarpos  rov  )(piarov  CoL  ii.  2  (jsee  below,  Chapter  ix.),  this 
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must  be  one  of  the  Barberini  manuscripts  described  under  Evan.  112, 
p.  197. 

214.  Csesar-Yindobon.  theoL  167,  Lambea  46  [xv]  4*,  on  cotton 
paper,  contains  Kom.  with  a  catena,  1  Cor.  with  Chrysostom's  and 
Theodoret*s  commentaries,  which  influence  the  readings  of  the  text 

215.  (=  Act  140).  216.     (=  Act  175). 

217.  BibL  Keg.  Panormi  (Palermo)  [xn]  4®,  begins  2  Cor.  iv. 
18;  mtit.  2  Tim.  i  8— ii  14;  ends  Hebr.  ii.  9. 

218.  (=  Evan.  421).  219.     (=  Evan.  122). 

220.     (=Evan.  400).  *221.     (=Evan.  440)  is  o-». 

222,  223  (=Evan.  441,  442)  must  be  erased.  See  p.  222.  Sub- 
stitute 

1J22  (  =  Evan.  451).  223.     (  =  Evan.  461). 

224.  (=  Act  58). 

225.  (=  Act  112),  erase  :  it  is  the  same  as  Cod.  11.    Substitute 

225.  Milan  N.  272  sup.  "  S.  Paul!  Epistol»,  cum  notis  margin- 
alibus"  (Burgon). 

226,  erase  :  it  is  the  same  as  Cod.  27.     Substitute 

226.  Florence,  Libreria  Biccardi  85,  rather  modem,  8**,  "Mar- 
silii  Ficini  Florentini." 

227.  (=  Act  56  of  Schok).         228.     {=■  Evan.  226). 
229.     (=  Evan.  228).  230.     (=  Evan.  368)  \ 

231.  (  =  Evan.  531). 

232.  Escurial  if/,  iii.  2  [xv],  Montana  (see  p.  207)  after  HaeneL 

233.  Parham  6  (  =  Evan.  534).  234.     ( =  Act  216). 
235.  (  =  Act.  217).                               236.     ( =  Act  21 8). 
237.  ( =  Act  107,  Tregelles).               238.     ( =  Evan.  431). 
239.  ( =  Evan.  1 89).             240.     ( =  Evan.  444). 

241.  (=Act  97).  242.     (  =  Act  178). 

243.  ( =  Evan.  605).  244.     ( =  Evan.  503). 

245.  (  =  Act  191),     246.  (  =  Act  192).     247.     (  =  Act  210). 

248.  (  =  Act  201,  lost). 

Next  follow  three  at  Oxford:  • 

249.  (  =  Evan.  488).     250.     (  =  Act  212).     251.    (  =  Act  213). 

1  Here  again  we  set  Scholz's  codices  in  a  note  {see  p.  224)  substitntiDg  others 
in  their  room.  Scholz's  nm,  231.  (= Act  183).  232.  (r=  Act  184).  233. 
(= Act.  185).  234.  (= Evan.  457).  235.  (= Evan.  462).  236.  (=Act 
188).       237.    (=ETan.  466).       243.    (= Act  182),  two  separate  codices. 
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The  next  ten  are  Scrivener's,  collated  in  the  Appendix  to  Codex 
Augiensis: 

♦252.  (  =  Act.  182).    *253.  (  =  Act  183).     *254.  (  =  Act.  184). 

*255.     (  =  Act.  185). 

♦256.  (Apoc.  93)  Lambeth  1186  or  e**  [xi]  4«,  of  which  a.  facsi- 
mile is  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  at  Lambeth,  1812.  It 
contains  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  onlv.  It  begins 
Kom.  xvi.  15  and  ends  Apoc.  xix.  4.  MiU.  1  Cor.  iv.  19 — vi  1;  x. 
1 — 21;  Hebr.  iii.  14 — ^ix.  19;  Apoa  xiv.  16 — ^xv.  7.  LecLf  prcl,^ 
rirX,,  K€<^.,  to  each  Epistle,  and  a  few  marginal  glossea 

♦257.     ( =  Evan.  543).  *258.     ( =  Evan.  642). 

*259.     (  =  Evan.  568).     *\hr:  see  Act  189]. 

♦260.      (  =  Evan.  507).     This  is  Hort's  Cod.  27  in  St  PauL 

261.     Muralt  S^  (  =  Evan.  476).  262.     ( =  Act.  223). 

263.     See  Apoc.  91.     Contains  Hebr.  ix.  14 — xiii.  25  [xv]. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  has  three  copies  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles : 

*264.  (  =  Act.  220).  ♦265.  ( =  Act.  221),  and  the  beautiful 
fragment 

♦266.  (Evan.  603)  B.-C.  ii.  4  [x  or  xi]  fol.,  also  Apoc.  89,  whose 
remarkable  history  has  been  told  above,  p.  242.  These  67  leaves  of 
fine  vellum  contain  the  ten  Pauline  Epistles  from  the  Ephesians  on- 
wards (that  to  the  Hebrews  preceding  1  Timothy:  see  p.  71,  note), 
and  the  Apocalypse  complete.  IHuminations,  smsdl  but  neat,  stand 
at  the  head  of  each  book:  rirX.,  #cc^.  in  red  in  the  Epistles,  but  no 
divisions  in  the  Apocalypse.  On  three  leaves  at  the  end  is  the 
(unfinished)  irrCypa/ifm  of  Dorotheus  of  Tyre  described  above,  Act.  89. 
Citations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  specially  marked,  and  the 
margin  contains  some  scholia  and  corrections,  apparently  by  the  first 
hand. 

We  now  return  to  the  British  Museum : 

267.  B.  M.  Addit  7142  [xiii]  4«,  198  leaves,  with  a  life  of 
S.  Paul  prefixed  and  'marginal  commentary.  FroL^  xc^  ^.,  rtrX., 
lecL,  the  last  mostly  by  a  later  hand.  The  portion  of  five  leaves 
which  contains  the  commentary  is  lost,  but  the  text  is  complete. 

268.  ( =  Evan.  576)  Bloomfield.  269.     ( =  Evan.  584). 
270.     (  =  Act  229).            271.     (  =  Evan.  603). 

We  do  not  number  Lamy's  codex  (207 :  see  p.  245),  and  for  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  five  copies  were  seen  by  Mr  Coxe  more  than  by 
Scholz  (see  p.  224).  One  is  noticed  only  by  Coxe:  viz.  Patmos, 
No.  24  [xii]  4<>,  Eom.  and  1,  2  Cor.  with  scholia. 

272.    (  =  Act  238). 
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273,  274  are  Acts  236,  237  reBpectively,  Belslieiin's  codices  at 
UpsaL 

275.  Basil.,  oUm  Cardinalis  Passionei  (see  p.  162)  58  [dated  962], 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  Chrysostom's  commentary  described 
with  facnmile  by  Yitali  (Bianchini  Evan.  Quadr,  ii.  1  pp.  560,  563). 

276.  (  =  Evan.  472).  277.  (  =  Evan.  492). 
278.  ( =  Evan.  660).  279.  ( =  Evan.  582). 
280.     (  =  Act.  198).  281.     (  =  Evan.  527). 

Deducting  but  two  duplicates  (181,  183),  inasmuch  as  we  have 
filled  up  the  other  vacant  numbers  by  fresh  copies,  we  count  295 
codices  o£  St  Paul's  Epistles. 


(4)     Manuscripts  of  the  Apocalypse. 

1.  Codex  Johanms  Eeuchlini*  [xii],  the  only  one  used  in  1516 
by  Erasmus  (who  calls  it  ''exemplar  vetustissimum")  and  long  lost^ 
contains  the  commentary  of  Andreas  of  Csesarea,  in  which  the  text  is 
so  completely  imbedded  that  great  care  is  needed  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other.  MiU.  ch.  xxii.  16 — 21,  ending  with  rod  8d8.  This 
manuscript  was  happily  re-discovered  in  1861  by  Professor  F.  De- 
litzsch  at  Mayhingen  in  Bavaria  in  the  library  of  the  Prince  of 
Oettingen-Wailerstein,  and  a  critical  account  of  it  published  by  him 
(illustrated  by  a  facsimile)  in  the  first  part  of  his  HandschrifUiche 
Funds  (1861).  Tregelles  also,  in  the  second  part  of  the  same  work, 
published  an  independent  collation  of  his  own  (with  valuable  "  Notes  " 
prefixed),  which  he  had  made  at  Erlangen  in  1862.  See  below. 
Chapter  v.  §  2.  The  identity  of  Cod.  1  with  the  recovered  copy  is 
manifest  from  such  monstra  as  ifidimo'as  ch.  ii.  3,  which  is  found  in 
both;  from  the  reading  ovmyet  ch.  xiiL  10  (see  below.  Chap,  ix.); 
and  from  the  clauRes  put  wrong  by  Erasmus,  as  being  lost  in  the 
commentary,  e.g.  ch.  ii.  17;  iii.  5,  12,  15;  vL  11,  15.  Of  this  copy 
Dr  Hort  says  (Introd.  p.  263)  that  ''it  is  by  no  means  an  average 
cursive  of  the  common  sort.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  many  indivi- 
dualisms  and  readings  with  small  and  evidently  unimportant  attestsr 
tion:  on  the  other  it  has  a  large  and  good  ancient  element,... and 
ought  certainly  (with  the  somewhat  similar  38)  to  stand,  high  among 
secondary  documents.*' 

2.  (  =  Act.  10,  Stephen's  u'). 

3.  Codex  Stephani  i^,  unknown;  cited  only  77  times  through- 
out the  Apocalypse  in  Stephen's  edition  of  1550,  and  that  very  irregu- 
larly; only  once  (ch.  xx.  3)  after  ch.  xviL  8.     It  was  not  one  of  the 

• 

1  <*Egregiu8  ille  trilingnis  eruditionis  Phoenix,"  whose  death  in  1522  his 
loving  friend  Erasmus  bewailed  in  the  Colloquy  entitled  ApoiheoiU  Capnianii ; 
Capnio  being  Beuchlin^s  literary  name,  after  the  fanciful  homoor  of  that  age. 

s.  18 
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copies  in  the  King's  Library,  and  the  four  citations  noticed  by  Mill 
{N.  T.,  Proleg.  §  1176)  from  Luke  xxii.  30;  67;  2  Cor.  xiL  11; 
1  Tim.  iii.  3  are  probably  mere  errors  of  Stephen's  press. 

4.  (  =  Act  12). 

5.  Codices  Laurentii  Vallie  (see  Evan.  82);  the  readings  of 
which  Erasmus  used. 

6.  ( =  Act  23).  ♦7.    ( =  Act  25, 1"-). 
*8.     ( =  Act  28,  d"').  9.     ( =  Act  30). 

10.     (  =  Evan.  60).  11.  *  (  =  Act.  39). 

12.     (=Act40).  *13.     (  =  Aot42). 

♦14.     (  =  Evan.  69,  f^)'. 

15.  Fragments  of  ch.  iiL  ir.  annexed  to  Cod.  E  Evan,  {fee 
p.  127),  in  a  later  hand. 

16.  (=Act45).  17.     (  =  Evan.  35). 
18.     («Act  18).  19.    (  =  Act  17). 

20.  (  =  Evan.  175),  a  few  extracts  made  by  Bianchini :  so 
Cod,  24. 

21,  22  of  Wetstein  were  two  unknown  French  codices,  cited  by 
Bentley  in  his  specimen  of  Apoc.  xxiL,  and  made  Wetstein's  23 
(  =  Act  56).  Scholz,  discarding  these  three  as  doubtful,  substitutes 
Cod.  21  Cod.  Vallicell.  D.  20  [xiv]  fol.,  chart.,  with  Andreas*  com- 
ment: Cod.  22.  (  =  Act  166):  Cod.  23.  (  =  Evan.  38),  which  he  says 
he  collated  cursorily.  But  whatever  readings  he  cites  under  these 
three  numbers,  are  simply  copied  from  Wetstein  (Kelly's  "Revela- 
tion," Introd.  p.  xi,  note). 

24.     ( =  Act  1 60).  25.     ( =  Evan.  149). 

♦26.  Wake  12  [xi]  see  above,  p.  228.  Codd.  6,  26,  27,  28  were 
rather  loosely  collated  for  Wetstein  by  his  kinsman  Caspar  Wetstein, 
chaplain  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 

♦27.     (=^Evan.  503). 

♦28.  Cod.  Barocc.  48  in  the  Bodleian,  contains  mixed  matter  bv 
several  hands  {see  p.  69),  and  is  n**  of  the  Apocalypse  [xv]  4*,  cha/rt.^ 
mut.  ch.  xvii.  6 — xxii.  21 :  titXoi,  kc^  (ch.  v.  1 — 5  is  repeated  in  the 

1  Mr  B.  W.  Newton  superintended  the  pnblioation  of  Tregelles*  last  part 
of  hia  Greek  New  Testament  under  circumstances  which  disarm  criticism,  but 
Tregelles  could  hardly  have  meant  that  in  the  Apocalypse  "  much  of  Cod.  14 
(Leicestrensis)  has  been  supplied  by  a  later  hand  from  the  Codex  Montfor- 
tianas,  Apoc.  92  "  (Introductory  Notice,  p.  1).  The  original  hand  remains 
unchanged  in  the  Leiq^ester  copy  even  on  the  last  torn  leaf  containing  portions 
of  Apoc.  zix.,  but  the  converse  supposition  is  veiy  maintainable,  though  not 
quite  certain  (ue  above  p.  188),  that  the  Apocalypse  in  Cod.  92  was  transcribed 
from  Cod.  14. 
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volume  in  a  dififerent  hand).  This  is  an  important  copy,  akin  to 
Codd.  7  and  96.  Bentlej  also  named  it  k  in  his  collation  extant  in 
the  margin  of  Trin.  Coll.  B.  xvii.  5  {see  Cod.  51  Evan.). 

♦29.     ( =  Act,  60,  e"«).  30.     ( =  Act.  69). 

*31.  Cod.  Harleian.  5678  is  c*",  but  ch.  i — viii.  had  been  loosely 
collated  for  Griesbach  by  Paulus  [xv]  4%  cha/rt.  Like  Evan.  445 
(p.  223),  it  once  belonged  to  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Agen,  and  is  im- 
portant for  its  readings.  As  in  Codd.  28,  32,  35,  38,  43,  49,  50,  58, 
60,  65,  68,  81,  there  is  much  miscellaneous  matter  in  this  volume. 

32.  Codex  Dresdensis  A.  95  (Tregelles),  antea  Loescheri,  deinde 
Briihlii  {see  Evst.  57)  [x  Griesb.,  xv  Scholz]  4®,  collated  by  Dassdorf 
and  Matthaei  (Mt.  t),  seems  important.  It  consists  of  only  16  leaver. 
The  close  resemblance  in  the  text  of  Codd.  29 — 32  is  somewhat  over- 
stated by  Griesbach. 

♦33.     (  =  Evan.218).  34.    (  =  Act.  66). 

35.  Caesar- Yindobon.  Lambec.  248  [xiv]  4®,  with  Andreas* 
commentary:  brought  from  Constantinople  by  de  Busbeck  (Alter). 
Described  by  Delitzach,  Handschriftliche  Fwnde  (Part  ii.)  p.  41, 
(1862).     In  text  it  closely  resembles  Cod.  87. 

36.  Caesar- Vindobon.  Forlos.  29,  Kollar.  26  [xiv]  8%  ends 
ch.  xix.  20,  with  Andreas'  commentary :  the  text  is  in  orixoi  (Alter), 
having  much  in  common  with  Codd.  K,  7,  and  other  good  copies. 

37.  (  =  Act.  72). 

♦38.  Vatic.  579  [xm]  8*,  on  cotton  paper,  in  the  midst  of 
foreign  matter.  The  text  (together  with  some  marginal  readings 
prirnd  manu)  closely  resembles  that  of  Codd.  AC,  and  was  collated  by 
Birch,  inspected  by  Scholz  and  Tregelles,  and  subsequently  recollated 
by  B.  H.  Alford  at  the  request  of  Tregelles  {see  Cod.  T,  p.  142). 

39.     ( =  Paul.  85).  40.     ( =  Evan.  141). 

41.  Alexandrine- Vatw  68  [xnr]  chart.,  with  extracts  from  (Ecu- 
menius  and  Andreas'  commentary  (Birch,  Scholz :  so  Cod.  43). 

42.  ( =  Act.  80). 

43.  BarbSrini  23  [xiv]  4®,  contains  ch.  xiv.  17 — xviii,  20,  with 
a  commentary,  together  with  portions  of  the  Septuagint. 

.44.     ( =  Evan.  180).       45.     ( =  Act.  89).      46.     (  =  Evan.  209). 

♦47.     ( =  Evan.  241).  ♦48.     ( =  Evan.  242). 

♦49.  Moscow.  Sjnod.  67  (Mt.  o)  [xv]  fol.,  chart,^  with  Andreas' 
commentary,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen's  Homilies. 

♦50.  Synod.  206  (Mt.  p)  [xii]  fol,  like  Evan.  69,  206,  233,  is 
partly  of  parchment,  partly  paper,  from  the  Iberian  monastery  ou 
Athosj  it  also  contains  lives  of  the  Saints. 

♦50'.  Also  from  the  Iberian  monastery  [x]  is  Matthaei's  r,  Tis- 
chendorf's  90. 

18—2 
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Codd.  61 — 84  were  added  to  the  list  by  Scholz,  of  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  collated  Cod.  51  entirely^  as  Beiche  has  done  after 
himj  Codd.  68,  69,  82  nearly  entire;  twenty-one  others  cursorily, 
the  rest  (apparently)  not  at  all.  Our  Cod.  87  is  Scriyener*s  m, 
collated  in  the  Apocalypse  only. 

*51.     (=:Evan.  18).        62.     (  =  Act  61).         63.     (= Act  116). 

64.  (  =  Evan.  263).      65.     (  =  Act  118).        66.     (= Act  119). 

67.     (=  Act  124). 

58.  Paris,  Beg.  19,  once  Colbert's  [xvi]  foL,  chart.,  with  ''Hiob 
et  Justini  cohort,  ad  Grsec."     Scholz. 

69.  Beg.  99*  [xvi]  c/iorf.,  with  a  commentary.  Once  Giles  de 
Noailles'.  60.     ( =  Paul  152). 

61.  Beg.  491,  once  Colbert's  [xiii]  4^,  on  cotton  paper,  mut.^ 
with  extracts  from  Basil,  dec. 

62.  Beg.  239 — 40  [xvi]  4®,  chart,^  with  Andreas'  commentary. 

63.  B^.  241,  once  de  Thou's,  then  Colbert's  [xvi]  4»,  chart, 
with  Andreas' commentary.  64.     (  =  Paal.  169). 

65.  University  Library  at  Moscow,  25  (once  Coislin's  229)  [f\ 
contaiils  ch.  xvi.  20 — xxii  21. 

66.  (==Evan.  131).  Erase:  Birch  expressly  states  that  this 
MS.  does  not  contain  the  Apocalypse. 

67.  Yat  1743  [dated  5  December,  1302],  with  Andreas'  com- 
mentary. 

68.  Vat  1904  [xi]  4*,  contains  ch.  vii.  17— viiL  12;  xx.  1— 
xxii.  21,  with  Arethas'  commentary,  and  much  foreign  matter.  This 
fragment  (as  also  Cod.  72  according  to  Scholz,  who  however  never 
cites  it)  agrees  much  with  Cod.  A.  69.     (  =  Act.  161). 

70.  (  =  Evan.  386).  71.     (  =  Evan.  390). 

72.  Cod.  Ghigianus  B.  iv.  8  [xvi]  8*,  chart.,  with  Andreas'  com- 
mentary.    The  same  description  suits  73,  in  the  Corsini  Library  838. 

74.     ( =  Act  1 40).  75.     ( =  Act  86). 

76.  (  =  Act  147).  Codd.  75,  76  are  but  one  copy:  secpp.  253, 
257. 

77.  Cod.  Laurent  vii.  9  at  Florence  [xv]  4*,  cJiart.,  with 
Arethas'  commentary.  78.     (  =  Paul.  197). 

79.  Cod.  Monacensis  248,  at  Munich;  once  Sirlet's,  the  Apo- 
stolic chief  notary  (weEvan.  373  and  Evst  132)  [xyi]  4^  cJuiH.,  with 
Andreas'  commentary,  whose  text  it  follows  That  excellent  aud 
modest  scholar  Fred.  Sylburg  collated  it  for  his  edition  of  Andreas, 
1596,  one  of  the  last  labours  of  his  diligent  life.  An  excellent 
copy. 
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80.  Monacens.  544  (Bengel*s  Augiistan.  7)  [xii  Sylburg,  xiv 
Scholz,  who  adds  that  it  onoe  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Manuel  that 
died  A.D.  1180*]  4®,  on  cotton  paper,  with  Andreas'  commentary. 

81.  Monacensis  23  [xvi]  foL,  chart,  -with  works  of  Gregory 
Nyssen,  and  Andreas'  commentary,  used  by  Theod.  Peltauus  for 
his  edition  of  Andreas,  Ingoldstadt  1547.  Peltanus'  marginal  notes 
from  this  copy  were  seen  by  Schohs.  82.     ( =  Act.  179). 

83.  (  =  Eyan.  339):  much  like  God.  6  (see  p.  175)  and  other 
common-place  copies,  as  Dr  Hort  reports,  who  collated  five  chapters 
in  1864,  and  sent  his  papers  to  Tregelles. 

84.  (  =  Evan.  368)  •. 

85.  Escurial  ^.  iii.  17  [xii]  "con  commentaries  GL  Pablo" 
(Haenel  and  Montana,  aee  p.  207). 

86.  (  =  Ev«li.  367).  ♦87.    (  =  Act  178),  m«    See  God.  35. 
88.    (  =  Evan.  205).          *89.     (Paul.  266)  B-G.  u.  4. 

♦90.     Tischend.  -=  50*  Scholz  (Mt  r). 

91.  (Paul  263)  Mice's  collation  of  the  modem  supplement  [xv] 
to  the  great  God.  B,  made  for  Bentley  (see  p.  106),  and  published  in 
Ford's  '*  Appendix"  to  the  Godex  Alexandrinus  1799.  The  whole 
supplement  from  Hebr.  ix.  14  put  rrjv  iTW€i8vf<nv  including  the  Apo- 
calypse (but  not  the  Pastoral  Epistles)  is  printed  at  full  length  in 
Yercellone  and  Gozza's  edition  of  God.  Vaticanus  (1868):  see  p.  113. 

92.  (=  Evan.  61)  published  by  Dr  Barrett  1801  in  his  Appen- 
dix  to  God.  Z.,  but  suspected  to  be  a  later  addition.  See  God.  14, 
p.  273,  note  2. 

Wm.  Kelly,  "  The  Revelation  of  John  edited  in  Greek  with  a  new 
English  Vension"  1860,  thus  numbers  Scrivener's  collations  of  six 
copies  not  included  in  the  foregoing  catalogue : 

♦93.     ( =  Paul.  256  or  e"«)  a"«.  ♦94.     ( =  Evan.  201)  b~. 

♦95.  God.  Parham  82.  17,  g*"  [xii  or  xiii]  4*,  brought  by  the  late 
Lord  de  la  Zouche  in  1837  from  Garacalla  on  Athos  :  it  contains  an 
epitome  of  the  commentary  of  Arethas,  in  a  cramped  hand  much  less 
distinct  than  the  text,  which  ends  at  ch.  xx.  1 1.  There  are  no  divi- 
sions into  chapters.  This  '' special  treasure,"  as  Tregelles  calls  it, 
was  regarded  by  him  and  Alfoixl  as  one  of  the  best  cursive  manuscripts 
of  the  Apocalypse :  Dr  Hort  judges  it  inferior  to  none.  It  agrees 
with  God.  A.  alone  or  nearly  so  in  ch.  xviii.  8,  10,  (19),  23;  xix.  14: 
compare  also  its  readings  in  ch.  xix.  6  (bis),  12. 

^  Unless  indeed  he  means  Manuel  11.,  the  son  of  PaliBologos,  who  visited 
England  in  1400,  the  gnest  and  suppliant  of  Henry  lY. 

*  Here  again  we  withdraw  Soholz's  copies,  as  yirtoally  included  in  Goxe*s 
{tee  above,  p.  224),  putting  others  in  their  room.  They  are  85.  (=Aot.  184). 
86.  (»Evan.  462),  thrice  cited  ineonte  libro  (Tischendorf ).  86^  of  Scholz, 
being  89  of  Tischendorf  (=Eyan.  466). 
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*96.  Co4  Parham  67.  2,  h*"  [kiv]  4^  icc^.,  on  glazed  paper, 
very  neat,  also  from  Caracalla,  complete  and  in  excellent  preservation, 
with  very  short  scholia  here  and  there.  These  two  manuscripts 
were  collated  by  Scrivener  in  1855,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
their  owner. 

97,  98  both  contain  the  whole  New  Testament,  without  com- 
mentaries, but  have  hitherto  been  collated  only  for  this  book. 

♦97.  (  =  Evan.  584)  Brit.  Mus.  Addit  17469,  j**  [xrv]  fol.  (see 
p.  240),  is  full  of  interesting  variations. 

♦98.  (-Evan.  488)  Canonici  34  in  the  Bodleian,  k*"  [dated  in 
the  Apocalypse  July  18,  1516]  4®,  chart:  see  ahove^  p.  228.  The 
Pauline  Epistles  {dated  Oct.  11,  1515)  precede  the  Acts  {see  p.  70). 
This  copy  much  resembles  Cod.  30,  and  is  of  considerable  value. 

Tischendorf  in  his  eighth  edition  cites  a  certain  Cod.  99  in  ch.  i. 
1 — 8  and  a  Cod.  100  in  ch.  i.  3 — ii.  4,  and  would  doubtless  have 
described  them  in  his  unwritten  Prolegomena.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  where  they  are. 


101. 

(  =  Evan.  206). 

102. 

(  =  Evan.  451). 

103. 

(  =  Evan.  472). 

104. 

(  =  Evan.  531). 

105. 

(  =  Evan.  394). 

106. 

(  =  Evan.  605). 

107. 

(  =  Act.  232). 

108. 

(  =  Act.  236). 

Mr  Coxe  saw  but  two  copies  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  East 
(Jerusalem  No.  15,  S.  Saba  No.  20),  though  Scholz  speaks  of  one 
more  at  S.  Saba,  which  had  doubtless  been  removed  between  1830 
and  1857  {see  p.  244).  We  cannot  identify  109,  Bentley's  R.  (Regis 
Gallise  1872):  cf.  Ellis,  Bentleii  Critica  Sacra^  Intr.  p.  xxix. 

Deducting  Cod.  66,  we  have  enumerated  111  cursive  manuscripts 
of  the  Apocalypse. 


Section  IV. 

On  the  Lectionaries,  or  Manuscript  Service-books  of  the  Greek 

Church, 

However  grievously  the  great  mass  of  cursive  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament  has  been  neglected  by  Biblical  critics, 
the  Lectionaries  of  the  Greek  Church,  partly  for  causes  pre- 
viously stated  (p.  72),  have  received  even  less  attention  at 
their  hands.  Yet  no  sound  reason  can  be  alleged  for  regard- 
ing the  testimony  of  these  Service-books  as  of  slighter  value 
than  that  of  other  witnesses  of  the  same  date  and  character. 
The  necessary  changes  interpolated  in  the  text  at  the  com- 
mencement and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  lessons  are  so  simple 
and  obvious  that  the  least  experienced  student  can  make 
allowance  for  them^:  and  if  the  same  passage  is  often  given 
in  a  different  form  when  repeated  in  the  same  Lectionary, 
although  the  fact  ought  to  be  recorded  and  borne  in  mind, 
this  occasional  inconsistency  must  no  more  militate  against 
the  reception  of  the  general  evidence  of  the  copy  that  ex- 
hibits it,  than  it  excludes  from  our  roll  of  critical  authori- 
ties the  workg  of  Origen  and  other  Fathers,  in  which  the 
selfsame  variation  is  even  more  the  rule  than  the  exception. 
Dividing,  therefore,  the  Lectionaries  that  have  been  hitherto 
catalogued  (which  form  indeed  but  a  small  portion  of  those 
known  to  exist  in  Eastern  monasteries  and  Western  libraries) 
into  Evangelistaria  containing  extracts  from  the  Qospels,  and 
Praxapostoli  or  Apostoli  comprising  extracts  from  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  {see  p.  71) ;  we  purpose  to  mark  with  an  asterisk  the 
few  that  have  been  really  collated,  including  them  in  the  same 

^  In  the  aUth  lesson  for  the  Holy  Passions  (p.  Sd)  the  prefatoiy  olaose  to 
Mark  zt.  16  is  founded  on  an  obvioos  misconception :  T^  Koipf  iKeUf(fi  oi  arpa- 
Tiiorai  dw^yayow  rhv  i^  els  ripf  o^Xi^r  tov  Kcud^ta,  5  iffn  r/iacru/Mor.  We  remember 
no  similar  instanre  of  error. 
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list  with  the  majority  which  have  been  examined  super- 
ficially, or  not  at  alL  Uncial  copies  (some  as  late  as  the 
eleventh  century:  see  p.  28)  will  be  distinguished  by  "f". 
The  uncial  codices  of  the  Qospels  amount  to  66,  those  of 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  only  to  seven  or  perhaps  eight,  for  Cod. 
40  is  doubtful.  Lectionaries  are  usually  (yet  see  below  Codd. 
111.  142.  178.  244.  249.  255.  256.  262.  266.  268.  275.  Apost. 
52.  69)  written  with  two  columns  on  a  page,  like  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  (m  p.  27),  FGI  (1—6,  7)  LMN^PQRTUXe^A. 
8.  184.  207.  360.  418.  422.  463.  509  of  the  Gospels,  and  Cod. 
M  of  St  Paul's  Epistles. 


(1)    EvangdiaUvria  or  Evangdiaria^  containing  Lessons /irom  the 

Gospels. 

+1.  Begius  278  Paris,  once  Colbert's  [viii  1]  fol.,  muL  (Wetstein, 
Scholz). 

+2.     Reg.  280,  once  Colbert's  [ix]  fol,  mut  (Wetetein,  Scholz). 

t3.  Wheeler  3,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  No.  15  [x]  4*,  with 
coloured  and  gilt  illuminations  and  capitals,  I'cd  musical  notes,  and 
red  crosses  for  stops:  three  leaves  are  lost  near  the  end  (Mill). 

4.  Cambridge  Univ.  lib.  Dd.  8.  49,  or  Moore  2  [xi]  4®,  cursiTe, 
8yn,f  men,  (Mill). 

t5.  Bodleian.  Barocc.  202,  or  Mill's  Bodl.  3  [x  ?,  but  undated: 
"  700  annorum  '*  Bentl^y],  mut,  initio  et  fine  (Mill,  Wetstein).  This 
is  Bentley's  a  in  Trin.  ColL  B.  xvii.  5  marg  (see  Evan.  51). 

*t6.  (Apost.  1).  Lugdano-Batav.  243,  once  Scaliger's  [xif], 
chart,  f  with  an  Arabic  Version,  contains  the  Praxapostolos,  Pfudms, 
and  but  a  few  Lessons  from  the  Gospels  (Wetstein,  Dermout). 

7.  Beg.  301,  once  Colbert's,  as  were^ — 12;  14 — 17  [written  by 
George,  a  priest,  in  1205]  fol.  (Codd.  7—12;  14—17  were  slightly 
collated  by  Wetstein,  Scholz). 

8.  Beg.  312  or  302  teste  Tischendor/.  [xiv]  fol.,  written  by  Cos- 
mas,  a  monk. 

9.  Beg.  307  [xiii]  fol.  10.     Beg.  287  [xi]  fd.,  mut. 

11.     Beg.  309  [xiii]  fol,  mut       12.     Beg.  310  [xiii]  fol,  mut, 

tl3.  Coislin.  31  [x]  fol.,  most  beautifully  written,  the  first  seven 
pages  in  gold,  the  next  fifteen  in  vermilion,  the  rest  in  black  ink, 
pict.y  described  by  Montfauoon  (Scholz).  Wetstein's  13  (Colberts 
1241  or  Beg.  1982)  contains  no  Evangelistarium. 

14.     Beg.  315  [xv]  fol.,  chart.    Wrongly  set  down  as  Evan.  322. 
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15.  Beg.  302  [xiii]  fol.,  mtiL 

16.  Reg.  297  [xii]  fol.,  much  muL 

17.  Reg.  279  [xii]  fol.,  mut  (Tischendorf  seems  to  have  con- 
founded 13  and  17  mmsN.T.^  Prolog,  p.  ccxvL  7th  edition). 

18.  Bodl.  Laud.  Gk.  32,  or  Laud.  D.  121,  MOFs  Bodl.  4  [xi]  fol, 
much  mtU.t  beginning  John  iv.  53.  Codd.  18 — 22  were  pcurtially 
examined  hj  Griesbach  after  Mill. 

19.  (Apost.  Paul.  3,  Griesbach).  Bodl.  3048,  or  Misc.  10,  Auct. 
D.  Infr.  2.  12;  Mill's  Bodl.  5  [xiii]  fol.,  mtU,,  with  musical  notes, 
rubro:  given  in  1661,  hj  Parthenius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
to  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  our  Ambassador  there.  This 
and  Cod.  18  are  said  by  Mill  to  be  much  like  Stephen's  $*'»  Evan.  7. 

20.  Bodl.  Laud.  34,  Mill's  Laud.  4  [written  bj  Onesimus,  April 
1047,  Indiction  15]  4%  mut.' 

21.  BodL  3386,  or  Selden  49,  Mill's  Selden  4  [xiv]  4^  coarsely 
written;  a  mere  fragment,  as  is  aUo 

22.  Bodl.  3384,  or  Seld.  47.  Seld.  5  of  Mill  [xiv]  4*,  mut.,  with 
Patristic  homilies  [xij. 

t23.  Mead's,  then  Askew's,  then  D'Eon's,  by  whom  it  was  sent 
to  France.    Wetstein  merely  saw  it. 

t24.  Monacensis  383  (August.  4  of  Bengel)  [x]  fol.,  the  lessons 
for  Saturdays  and  Sundays  {a-afiParoicvpiaKai:  «eeEvst  110, 157, 186, 
221,  227,  283,  289)  and  a  menology,  muL  (Bengel,  Scholz).  Is  this 
Cod.  Radzivil,  with  slightly  sloping  uncials,  [vm],  of  which  Silvestre 
gives  &/acsiintle  (PcUeogr.  Univ.  No.  68)  1 

25.  Mus.  Brit.  Harleian.  5650  [xii]  4^  a  palimpsest,  whose  later 
writing  is  by  Nicephorus  the  reader,  xhe  older  writing,  now  illegi- 
ble, was  partly  unciiil,  mtU, 

25^  represents  a  few  Lessons  in  the  same  codex  by  a  later,  yet 
contemporary  hand  (Bloomfield).  Codd.  25 — 30  were  very  partially 
collated  by  Griesbach. 

26.  (Apost.  28).     Bodleian.  3390,  Seld.  1,  or  Mill's  Seld.  2  [xiii] 
^4^  mti^.,  a  palimpsest,  but  the  earlier  uncial  writing  is  illegible,  and 

the  codex  in  a  wretched  state,  the  work  of  several  hands. 

t27.  Bodl.  3391,  Seld  2,  or  Mill's  Seld.  3,  a  palimpsest  [ix 
uncial,  xiv  later  writing]  4®,  mut,  in  large  ill-formed  characters. 
Codd.  26,  27  were  collated  by  Mangey,  1749  (see  pp.  227,  229),  but 
hiB  papers  appear  to  be  lost. 

^  Laud.  Gk.  36,  which  in  the  Bodleian  Catalogne  is  described  as  an  Evangelis- 
tarinin,  is  a  ooUeetion  of  Church  LesBons  from  Uie  Septuagint  read  in  Lent  and 
the  Holy  Week,  saoh  as  we  described  above,  pp.  73,  83.  It  has  red  mnsical 
notes,  and  seems  onee  to  have  borne  the  date  k,D,  1028.  It  is  Dean  Holmes*  No. 
61  (Priel.  ad  Pentotenofa.). 
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28.  Bodl.  Misc.  11,  Auct.  D  Infra  2.  U,  Marsh  22  [xiii]  i% 
mtU.y  in  two  careless  hands. 

29.  Bodl.  Misc.  12,  Auct.  D  Infra  2.  15,  Marsh  23  [xiii]  4*, 
mut     Elegantly  written  but  much  worn. 

30.  (Apost.  Paul.  5,  Griesbach).  Bodl.  226,  now  Cromwell  11 
[the  whole  written  in  1225  by  Michael,  a  x^^p^'^o?  KoAAiypa^o?]  4*^, 
containing  Prayers  and  some  Lessons  from  the  Gospels  (including 
cvayyeXia  avaorao'i/i.a :  see  p.  83)  and  Epistles  (Griesbach). 

31.  Cod.  Norimberg.  [xii]  4®,  (Doederlein).  Its  readings  are 
stated  by  Michaelis  to  resemble  those  of  Codd.  D  (e.  g.  Luke  xxii.  4) 
L.  1.  69. 

*32.  Cod.  Gothanus,  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha 
[xii]  fol.,  carelessly  written,  but  with  important  readings :  see  Luke 
xxiL  17,  &c.,  below  Chapter  ix.     Edited  by  Matthaei,  1791. 

t33.  Cod.  Cardinalis  Alex.  Albani  [xi]  4®,  a  menology  edited 
by  Steph.  Ant.  Morcelli,  Home  1788. 

f  34.  Monacens.  329,  from  Mannheim  [x]  4®,  in  massive  uncials, 
the  last  three  out  of  four  volumes,  the  menology  suiting  the  custom 
of  a  monastery  on  Athos  (Rink,  Scholz).  Burgon  refers  to  Hardt's 
Catalogue,  iii.  314  seq, 

Codd.  35 — 39  were  inspected  or  collated  by  Birch,  40 — 43  by 
Moldenhawer. 

t35.*  Vat.  351  [x  or  xi]  fol,  contains  only  the  lessons  for 
holidays. 

*t36.     Vat.  1067  [ix]  fol.,  a  valuable  copy,  completely  collated. 

37.  (Apost  7).  Propaganda  287,  Borgia  3  [xi]  4*,  contains 
only  13  lessons  from  the  Gospels. 

38.  Laurent.  Florent.  1,  and 

39.  Florent.  2,  formerly  in  the  Grand  Duke's  Palace,  and  neatly 
written,  are  only  once  cited  by  Birch.  Scholz  numbered  these  two 
over  again  as  Evst  117,  118,  which  see  below  (Burgon).  Hort's  38 
is  x*",  his  39  is  y""'  (see  pp.  77  note,  and  296—7). 

t40.  Escurial  I.  [x]  4*,  kept  with  the  reliques  there  as  an  auto- 
graph of  S.  Chryaostom.  It  was  given  by  Queen  Maria  of  Hungary 
(who  obtained  it  from  Jo.  Diassorin)  to  Philip  IL  Moldenhawer, 
who  relates  its  history  in  a  scoffing  spirit,  was  only  allowed  to  see  it 
for  a  few  hours,  and  collated  15  lessons.  The  text  is  of  the  common 
type,  but  in  the  oblong  shape  of  the  letters,  false  breathings  and  accents, 
the  red  musical  notes,  &a,  it  resembles  Evst.  1,  though  its  date  is 
somewhat  lower.     Omitted  by  Montana,  but  see  above,  p.  207. 

^  I  follow  Birch*s  description.  Sobolz  (whom  Home  and  Tisohendorf  merely 
copy)  has  given  to  this  Cod.  Vat.  851  the  date  and  description  which  belong  to 
Cod.  Vat.  854,  or  S  of  tbe  Gospels.  It  ia  described  with  a  faesmile  by 
Bianchini,  Evan,  Quadr,  Vol.  n.  Pt.  1,  p.  504,  as  is  Evst.  t36  on  p.  508. 
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t41.  Escnrial  x-  HI- 12  [x,  or  xi  with  Montana]  4®,  very  elegant : 
the  menology  (as  also  that  of  Cod.  43)  suited  to  the  use  of  a  Byzan- 
tine Church. 

t42.  Escurial  x-  HI-  13  [ix,  or  xi  with  Montana]  4®,  mut.  at  the 
beginning.  Two  hands  appear,  the  earlier  leaning  a  little  to  the 
right.  Montana,  however,  describes  it  as  containing  the  Four 
Gospels. 

43.  .  Escurial  X-  HI*  16  [xi,  or  xii  with  Montana]  4^  mut  at  the 
beginning,  in  large  cursive  letters;  with  full  Tnen. 

44.  (Apost.  8).  Havniens.  3  [xv]  mut,  and  much  in  a  still  later 
hand.     Its  history  resembles  that  of  Evan.  234 — 5  (Hensler). 

f45.  Csesar-YindoboD.  Lambea  15,  Nessel  5  [x]  fol.,  six  leaves 
from  the  binding  of  a  law-book :  the  letters  resemble  the  Tilbingen 
fragment,  Griesbach's  R  (see  p.  139)  or  Wetstein's  98  (Alter). 

t46.  Caesar -Vindobon.  Forlos.  23,  KoUar.  7  [ix],  on  purple 
vellum  with  gold  and  silver  lettera  There  is  a  Latin  version  (Bian- 
chini,  Treschow,  Alter).  Silvestre  has  a  facsimile^  Faleogr,  Univ. 
No.  69. 

♦t47.  Moscow,  S.  Synod.  43(Matthaei  B)  [viii]  fol.,  "abarbaro 
scriptus  est,  sed  ex  prsestantissimo  exemplari,"  Mattnaei,  whose  codi- 
ces extend  down  to  57. 

*48.  Synod.  44  (Mt.  c)  [written  by  Peter,  a  monk,  a.d.  1056] 
fol.,  from  the  Iberian  monastery  on  Athos.  In  1312  it  belonged  to 
Nicephorus,  Metropolitan  of  Crete. 

♦49.  Typograph.  Synod.  11  (Mt.  f.)  [x  and  later]  fol.,  pict. 
Superior  in  text  to  Cod.  48,  but  much  in  a  later  hand. 

*t50.  Typograph.  Synod.  12  (Mt.  H)  Tviiiq  fol.  A  very  valu- 
able copy,  whose  dat^  Matthaei  seems  to  have  placed  unreasonably 
high. 

♦51,     Typograph.  Syn.  9  (Mt.  t)  [xvi]  4«,  chart 

*52.  (Apost  16)  Synod.  266  (Mt  f)  [xiv]  4«,  contains  a  Eu- 
chology  and  airocrToXoevayyikui  {see  p.  71),  as  also  do  53,  54,  55. 

*53.  (Apost  17).  Synod.  267  (Mt  x)  [xiv  or  xv]  4^  chart., 
from  the  monastery  of  Simenus  on  Athos. 

♦54.  (Apost  18).  Synod.  268  (Mt  ij/)  [written  a.d.  1470,  by 
Dometius,  a  monk]  4®,  ciiart,  from  the  Batopedion  monastery  on 
Athos. 

*55.  (Apost  19).  Typogr.  Syn.  47  (Mt.  co)  [the  Apost.  copied 
at  Venice  1602]  4%  cftart,  wretchedly  written. 

♦56.  (Apost  20).  Typogr.  Syn.  9  (Mt  16)  [xv  or  xvi]  16«, 
chart.,  fragments  of  little  value. 

♦57.  Dresdensis  232  (Mt  19)  [xv]  8^  chart.,  came  from  Italy, 
and,  like  Apoc.  32,  once  belon^^ed  to  Loescher,  then  to  the  Count  de 
BriihL     It  is  a  Euchology,  or  Greek  Service  Book  (Suicer,  Thesaur. 
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Eededast  i.  p.  1287),  on  344  leayes,  described  in  Matihaei,  Appendix 
to  S.  John's  Gospel,  p.  378. 

Codd.  58 — 157  were  added  to  the  list  by  Scholz,  who  professes  to 
have  collated  entire  Cod.  60  j  in  the  greater  part  Codd.  81,  86. 

58.  Paris  Reg.  50  a  [zv]  4*,  charts  broaght  from  some  church 
in  Greece. 

59.  Reg.  100  A  [xvii]  io\.,  chart  This  is  Evan.  289,  repeated 
in  error  (Burgon).     Hort's  59  is  i^  {see  p.  294). 

*60.  (ApoBt  12).  Reg.  375,  once  Colbert's,  formerly  De  Thou's 
[written  a.d.  1022  by  Helias,  a  priest  and  monk,  **  in  castro  de  Colo- 
nia,"  for  the  use  of  the  French  monastery  of  S.  Denys]  8^ ;  it  con- 
tains many  valuable  readings  (akin  to  those  of  Codd.  ADE),  but 
numerous  errors. 

+61.     Reg.  182  [x]  4«,  a  fragment 

02.  Reg.  194  A  [xi  f]  fol.  This  is  Evan.  303,  repeated  in  error 
(Burgon). 

+63.     Reg.  277  [ix]  foL,  muL  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

t64.  Reg.  281  [ix]  foL,  from  Constantinople;  many  leaves  are 
torn. 

+65.  R^.  282  [ix]  foL,  a  palimpsest^  with  a  Church-service  in 
later  writing  [ziii]. 

+66.  Reg.  283  [ix]  fol.,  also  a  palimpsest,  with  the  older  writing 
of  course  misplaced;  the  later  {muL  in  fine)  a  Church-service  [xiii]. 

+67.     Reg.  284  [xi]  foL,  **  optimte  notse,'*  with  musical  notes,  &c. 

68.  Reg.  285,  once  Colbert's  [xi]  fol.,  m/wL  initio  et  fine. 

69.  Reg.  286  [xi]  foL,  mul.  in  fine. 

70.  Reg.  288  [xi]  foL,  brought  from  the  East  in  1669.  A  few 
leaves  at  the  beginning  and  end  later,  chart, 

71.  Reg.  289,  once  Colbert's  [written  July  1066  by  John,  a 
priest,  for  George,  a  monk]  foL,  mut,^  partly  on  vellum,  partly  on 
cotton  paper. 

72.  Reg.  290  [written  by  Nicolas,  1257]  fol.  To  this  codex  is 
appended 

+72  b,  three  uncial  leaves  [ix]  containing  John  v.  1 — 11 ;  vi. 
61—69;  vii.  1—15. 

73.  Reg.  291  [xii]  fol,  vmL 

74.  Reg.  292,  once  Mazarin's  [xii]  fol 

75.  Reg.  293,  from  the  East  [xii]  fol. 

76.  B,eg.  295,  once  Colbert's  [xii]  fol.,  mul, 

77.  Reg.  296  [xii]  foL,  from  Constantinople.  • 

78.  Reg.  298,  once  Colbert's  [xii]  fol,  mut.  Some  hiatus  are 
supplied  later  on  cotton  paper. 
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79.  Reg.  299  [xu]  fol,  muL  initio  et  fine. 

80.  'Reg.  300  [xii]  fol 

81.  Reg.  305  [ziii]  fol.,  perhaps  written  in  Egypt.  Some  pas- 
sages supplied  [xv]  on  cotton  paper. 

82.  (Apost.  31).  Reg.  276  [xv]  fol.,  chart.^  with  lessons  from 
the  Prophets. 

83.  (Apost  21).    Reg.  294  [xi]  fol. 

84.  (Apost.  9)  Reg.  32  a,  and 

85.  (Apost  10)  Reg.  33  a,  both  [xii]  fol.,  have  lessons  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. 

86.  Reg.  311  [written  July  1336,  Indict.  4,  by  Charito]  foL, 
given  by  the  monk  Ignatius  to  the  monastery  rci>v  o^nrjymv  or  Ocoroicov 
at  Constantinople  (flee  Act.  169):  afterwards  it  was  Boistaller's,  and 
is  described  by  Montfaucon.  John  vii.  53— viii.  1 1  is  at  the  end, 
obelized,  and  not  appointed  for  any  day,  since  the  names  of  Pelagia 
or  Theodora  {see  p.  85  and  notes  2,  3)  are  not  in  the  menology  of  this 
copy. 

87.  Reg.  313,  once  Colbert's  (as  were  88—91;  99—101),  [xiv] 
fol. 

88.  Reg.  314  [xiv]  foL  Many  verses  are  omitted,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lessons  is  a  little  unusuaL 

89.  Reg.  316  [xiv]  fol.,  on  cotton  paper,  mut.  in  fine. 

90.  Reg.  317  [written  by  Stephen,  a  reader,  A.D.  1533.  Indict  6], 
foL,  chart, 

91.  Reg.  318  [xi]  fol.,  a  subscription,  dec,  written  in  Cyprus  by 
the  monk  Leontius  1553  (Montfanc.  PidcBogr,  Grcec,  p.  89). 

92.  (Apost.  35).  Reg.  324  [xiii]  4%  on  cotton  paper,  with  frag- 
ments of  the  Liturgy  of  S.  Basil 

93.  (Apost.  36).  Reg.  326  [xiv]  4*»,  chart,  with  the  Liturgies  of 
SS.  Chrysostom  and  BasiL 

94.  (Apost.  29).  Reg.  330  [xiii]  4**,  mut,  with  a  Euchology 
and  part  of  a  Church-service  in  a  later  hand  [xv]. 

95.  Reg.  374  [xiv]  4®,  from  Constantinople. 

96.  Reg.  115*  [xii]  4°,  chart,  miU.,  initio  et  fine. 

97.  (  =  Evan.  324,  Apost  32)  Reg.  376,  only  the  cvayycXia  twv 
'n'dO<av  {see  p.  82). 

98.  Reg.  377,  once  Mazarin's  [xiii]  4*  portions  are  palimpsest, 
and  the  older  writing  seems  to  belong  to  an  Evangelistarium. 

99.  Reg.  380  [xv]  4*,  chart     Wrongly  set  down  as  Evan.  327. 

100.  Reg.  381  [written  a.d.  1560  at  Iconium  by  Michael 
Maurice]  4®,  chart     Wrongly  set  down  as  Evan.  328. 
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101.  Reg.  303  [xiii]  fol.,  grandly  written.  Wronglj  set  down 
Bs  Evan.  321. 

102.  Ambrosian.  S.  62  sup.,  at  Milan  [written  Sept  1381  by 
Stephen,  a  priest],  fol.,  chart,  (but  with  two  leaves  of  parchment  at 
the  beginning,  two  at  the  end),  bought  at  Taranto,  1606,  aynA,  with 
**  commentarii  incerti  auctoris  in  omnia  Evangelia  quse  per  annum 
in  Ecclesia  Grseca  leguntur/'  according  to  Burgon. 

103.  Ambroa  D.  67  sup.  [xiii]  4t<>ypict.;  bought  1606,  "Come- 
liani  in  Salentinis."     See  Apost.  46. 

104.  (Apost  47).  Ambros.  D.  72  8up  [xii]  8*>,  miU.  initio  et 
fine:  brought  from  Calabria,  1607. 

105.  Ambros.  M.  81  aup.  [xiii]  8**,  carefully  written,  but  the 
first  19  leaves  [xvi]  chart. 

106.  Ambros.  C.  91  aup.  [xiii]  4°,  splendidly  written  in  a  large 
cursive  hand.    "  Corcyrse  emptus." 

107.  Venet  548  (86  :  2)  [xi]  fol,  pict. 

108.  Yenet  549  (86  :  5)  [xi]  a  grand  and  gorgeous  foL,  miU.  in 
fine. 

109.  Venet  550  (86  :  7)  [xi]  4^  (but  [xiv]  fol.  Burgon),  piety 
chart. 

110.  Venet  551  (86  :  3)  [xi]  fol.,  a  glorious  codex,  contain- 
ing only  the  o-afiPaTOKvpioKai  (see  Evst  24) :  the  last  few  leaves 
are  ancient,  although  supplied  on  paper. 

till.  Mutinensis  27  or  [73]  ii  C.  6,  at  Modena  [x],  small  thick 
folio  in  one  column  on  a  page  (see  p.  280).  Montfaucon  assigns  it  to 
the  eighth  century,  and  Burgon  admits  that  he  might  have  done  so 
too,  but  that  it  contains  in  the  menology  (Dec.  16)  the  name  of 
Queen  Theophano,  who  died  a.  d.  892. 

112.  (Apost  48).  Erase  this  copy.  Scholz  only  means  Apost 
4,  which  is  Badia  2742  at  Florence  (Burgon). 

113.  Laurent  vi.  2  [foil.  1 — 213,  xii;  the  rest  written  by  one 
George,  xiv]  fol.  Prefixed  are  verses  of  Arsenius,  Archbishop  of 
Monembasia  {see  Evan.  333),  addressed  to  Clement  VII.  (1523 — 34). 

114.  Laurent  vi.  7  [xii]  fol.,  magnificently  illuminated. 
tll5.     Laurent  vi.  21  [xi]  4**,  elegantly  written. 

tll6.  Laurent  vi.  31  [x]  fol.,  elegant,  with  musical  notes 
rubra :  facsimUe  in  Silvestre,  Faleogr.  Univ.  No.  73. 

117.  Laurent  244  [xii]  fol.,  most  beautifully  written  in  golden 
cursive  letters,  pict,  once  kept  among  the  choicest  Kci/ii/Xia  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  Palace.     See  above,  Evst  38,  39. 

tll8.  Laurent  243,  kept  in  a  chest  for  special  preservation 
[xi  or  xii]  foL,  most  elegant.  Codd.  113 — 8  were  described  by 
Canon  Angelo  Bandini,  1787. 
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119.    Vat.  1155  [xiii]  foL  120.    Vat.  1266  [xiii]  foL 

121.  Vat  1157  [xiii]  fol,  very  splendid. 

122.  Vat.  1168  [dated  August  1175,  Indict.  12:  but  the  proper 
Indiction  is  8]  4%  written  by  the  mOnk  Germanus  for  the  monk 
Theodoret. 

+123.     Vat   1522  [ix  or  x]  4®,  pict,  very  con*ectly  written, 
without  points.     This  copy  and  the  next  four  are  described  with 
facsimUea  by  Bianchini,  Evan,  Quadr,^  VoL  ii.  Pt  1,  pp.  504,  518, 
517,  503  and  524. 

124.  Vat  1988,  Basil  27  [xi  or  xiii]  4*»,  mat  initio  et  fine. 

125.  Vat  2017,  Basil.  56  [xi  or  xii]  4»,  with  a  subsciiption 
dated  1346,  and  a  memorandum  of  the  death  (12  Oct  1345)  and 
burial  of  one  Oonstantia. 

126.  Vat.  2041,  Basil.  80  [xi  or  xii]  fol.,  written  by  one  George ; 
hvai  awSpofJL'^9  ywipyCovy  whatever  <rvvBpofjLrj  may  mean. 

+127.  Vat  2063,  Basil.  102  [ix]  4%  of  178  leaves,  mtU.  initio 
et  fine.  The  first  two  leaves  of  the  festival-lessons  [xiv].  Two  not 
contemporaneous  hands  have  been  engaged  upon  this  copy. 

128.  Vat  2133  [xivj  4^ 

129.  Alexandrino-Vat  (Queen  Christina's)  12  [xiii]  4^  Foil. 
1 — 40  appear  to  have  been  written  in  France,  and  have  an  unusual 
text:  foil.  41 — 220  [xiii]  are  by  another  hand :  the  other  71  leaves  to 
the  end  [xv]. 

+130.     Vat  Ottobon.  2  [ix]  fol.,  very  beautiful. 

131.  Vat.  Ottob.  175  [xiv]  4*,  a  fragment 

132.  Vat  Ottob.  326  [xv]  4*,  in  silver  letters.  Procured  at 
Home,  Sept  11,  1590,  ''a  Francisco  et  Accida"  of  Meissina,  and 
given  to  Cardinal  Sirlet  (see  Evan.  373,  Apoa  79). 

133.  (Apost  39).     Vat  Ottob.  416  [xiv]  8«,  cluirt 

134.  Barberin.  15  [xiii]  fol.,  the  first  eight  and  last  three  leaves 
being  paper. 

+135.  Barber.  16,  a  palimpsest  [vi,  Scholz]  4°,  is  Tischendorfs 
barb*',  and  by  him  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  which 
is  a  somewhat  earlier  date  than  has  hitherto  been  assigned  to  Lee- 
tionaries  (see  above,  p.  72).  He  has  given  specimens  of  its  readings 
in  Monum.  eacr,  inecL  VoL  i.  pp.  207 — 210  (Matth,  xxiv.  34 — ^xxv. 
16;  Johnxix.  11—25). 

136.  Barber.  16  [xii],  the  later  writing  of  the  palimpsest  Cod. 
135. 

137.  Vallicellian.  D.  63,  once  Peter  Polidore's  rxiil  4«  mut 
uutio. 

138.  Neapol.  LB.  14  [xv]  fol.,  chart,,  given  by  Christopher 
Palaeologus,  May  7,  1584,  to  the  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Naplea 
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tl39.    Yenet  12  (86:  2)  [x]  {oL,fnut,  initio,  with  many  erasures. 

140.  Tenet  626  [xiii]  4®,  ehaii.^  of  Scholz  has  no  existenoe 
(Burgon). 

141.  Yenet  I.  ix  (86:  7^  Nanian.  2  [xi]  large  4'',  ^'Monasterii 
DiYSd  Catharinse  Sinaitimiin  quod  eztat  ZacynthL" 

142.  Venet  I.  xxiii  (86:  6),  Nanian.  16  [xiv]  8*,  mtU.,  only 
45  pages,  with  one  column  on  a  page  {see  p.  280). 

143.  Erase:  it  is  Evan.  468,  Venet.  I.  lvi.,  see  p.  226. 

f  144.  God.  Biblio.  Malatestiante  of  Cesena  xxyil  4,  now  at 
Rome  [x  or  xii]  fol.,  very  splendid. 

145.  Cod.  XXIX.  2,  of  the  same  library  [xii]  fol. 

146.  Cambridge  University  Libr.  Dd.  niL  23  [xi]  4%  neatly 
written  for  a  church  at  Constantinople. 

147.  Mus.  Brit  Harleian.  2970  [xi]  4^ 

148.  HarL  2994  [xi]  4*         149.    HarL  5538  [xiv]. 

Codd.  147 — 9  should  be  erased;  147,  148  being  in  Latin^  and 
149  already  described  (Evan.  567)  as  a  manuscript  of  the  Cupels 
in  their  proper  order. 

*f  150.  Harl.  5598  [written  by  Constantine,  a  priest,  May  27, 
995.  Indict.  8]  foL,  is  Scrivener's  H,  and  described  in  Cod,  Augienr 
siSf  Introd.  pp.  xlvii — 1:  for  an  alphabet  formed  from  it  see  our  Plate 
III.  No.  7.  It  was  brought  from  Constantinople  by  Dr  John  Covell, 
in  1677  {see  above,  Cod.  65,  p.  189),  and  by  him  shewn  to  Mill 
{K  T.y  Proleg.  §  1426);  from  Covell  it  seems  to  have  been  purchased 
(together  with  his  other  copies)  by  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford.  It  is  a 
most  splendid  specimen  of  the  uncial  class  of  Evangelistaria,  and  its 
text  presents  many  instructive  variations.  At  the  end  are  several 
lessons  for  special  occasions,  which  are  not  often  met  with.  Collated 
also  by  (Bloomfield),  and  facsimiles  given  by  the  Palseographical 
Society,  Plates  26,  27. 

161.  Harl.  6785  [xii]  fol.,  a  splendid  copy,  in  large,  bold,  cursive 
letters,  with  musical  notes  in  red,  and  ornaments  in  gold.  At  the 
end  is  a  note,  written  at  Home  in  1699,  by  L.  A.  Zacagni  {see  p.  106), 
certifying  that  the  volume  was  then  more  than  700  years  old.  The 
date  assigned  above  is  more  likely.  Inspected  by  Bloomfield,  as  was 
also  Cod.  152. 

f  152.  Harl.  5787  [x]  foL,  the  uncials  leaning  to  the  right,  a  fine 
copy,  with  small  uncial  notes,  well  meriting  collation.  Called  ''  Codex 
Prusensis"  [Prusa,  near  mount  Olympus :  see  p.  289,  note,  Scholz's 
171],  in  a  MS.  note  of  H.  Wanley.  It  begins  John  xx.  20,  and  is 
mvi.  in  some  other  parts.  For  a  faciimUe  i^age  see  the  new  "  Cata- 
logue of  Ancient  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum"  (1881),  Plate  17. 

153.  Meerroann.  117  [xi]  4®,  bought  at  Meermann's  sale  by 
Payne,  the  bookseller,  for  £200.  Its  present  owner  is  unknown. 
See  pp.  198  note,  222,  corrected  p.  237  (Evan.  562). 
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154.  Monaoensis  326  or  A.  20,  once  at  Mannheim  [xiii],  a  fine 
foL,  written  very  small  and  neatly,  containing  the  lessons  m>m  the 
season  of  Lent  {see  p.  82)  to  the  month  of  December  in  the  menology 
(see  p.  85).     It  seems  adapted  to  the  Constantinopolitan  use. 

tl55.  Caesar-Vindobon.  Nessel.  209,  Lambec.  41  [x]  4®,  a  pa- 
limpsest, over  which  is  written  a  commentary  on  S.  Matthew  [xiv]. 

156.  Bom.  Yallicellian.  D.  4. 1  [xi]  foL,  of  380  leaves,  described 
by  Bianchini,  Evan,  Quadr,,  Vol.  ii.,  Pt.  i.  p.  537;  now  missing.  It 
must  have  been  a  superb  specimen  of  ancient  art :  about  thirty  of  its 
pictures  are  enumerated. 

157.  Bodleian.,  Clarke  8  [xiii]  4%  aafiParoKvpuiKal  (see  Evst. 
24),  mut.  initio  et  fine'. 

To  Dean  Burgon's  care  and  industry  we  owe  Codd.  158 — 178; 
181—187. 

1 58.  At  Paris :  Supplement.  Or.  27  [xi]  a  grand  folio,  beauti- 
fully illuminated :  ''  Present  de  Mr  Desalleurs,  ambassadeur  pour  le 
rov  en  1753,  remis  par  ordre  de  Mr  le  Cte.  d'Argonson  le  7  Juillet, 
1753." 

159.  Suppl.  Gr.  242  [xy],  large  folio,  cAar^.,  peculiarly  bound, 
with  oriental  pictures. 

160.  At  Bologna :  Royal  Library,  a  grand  folio,  written  by  one 
Anthimus.  This  is  No.  xviii  in  Talman's  and  in  J.  S.  Assemani's 
manuscript  Catalogue,  Na  25  in  Mezzofanti's  Index. 

161.  At  Parma:  National  Library  No.  14  [xiv]  muL  Contains 
the  Gospel  for  St  Pelagia's  day  {see  p.  85,  and  note  3). 

162.  At  Siena:  Biblioteca  Communale,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
Service-books  in  the  world,  12  inches  by  14^,  .the  first  five  columns 

^  As  with  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  and  for  the  reasons  assigned  above 
(p.  224),  we  remove  to  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  do  not  reokon  in  our  numbering, 
the  twenty-one  copies  seen  by  Scholz  in  Eastern  Libraries. 

158.  Librazy  of  the  Great  Greek  Monastery  at  Jerusalem,  No.  10  [xiv]  fol. 

159.  "Biblioth.  monasterii  virginnm  r^s  /ityiiXiit  iropaylat  a  S.  Melana 
erect.'*  [xm]  fol.,  very  neat  ("non  sec.  vm.  nt  monachi  putant "  Soholz). 

160.  (Apost.  33)  S.  Saba  4,  written  there  by  one  Antony  [xr^]  8^ 

161.  S.  Saba  6  [xv]  8«»,  chart.  162.    S.  Saba  6  [xv]  16«,  ehnrt. 
163.     S.  Saba  13  [xui]  49,  chart.,  adapted  (as  also  those  that  follow)  to  the 

use  of  Palestine.  164.     S.  Saba  [xiv]  4\ 

165.    S.  Saba  17  [xv]  4o,  chart.  166.     S.  Saba  21  [xm]  fol. 

167.     S.  Saba  22  [xiv]  fol.  168.     S.  Saba  23  [xui]  fol. 

169.    S.  Saba  24  [xm]  fol  170.    S.  Saba  25  [xm]  fol. 

171.  (Apost.  52)  S.  Saba  (annombered)  [written  July  1059,  in  the  monastery 
of  Ocor^of ,  by  Sergius,  a  monk  of  Olympus  in  Bithynia]  &*. 

tl72.  Library  of  St  John's  monastery  at  Patmos  [*'  iv"  Scholz,  obviously  a 
misprint]  fol.  tl73.    Patmos  [ix]  4\  tl74.    Patm.  [x]  4». 

tl75.    Patm.  [x]  4».  176.    Patm.  [xii]  4».  177.    Patm.  [xm]  4«. 

178.    Patm.  [xiv]  4?,  in  the  same  Library,  but  not  numbered. 

8.  19 
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in  gold,  the  covers  enriched  with  sumptuous  silver  enamels  and 
graceful  scroll-work.  Bought  at  Venice  in  1359  hj  Andrea  di 
Grazia  for  the  Hospital  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala,  of  P.  di  Giunta 
Torregiani,  a  Florentine  merchant,  who  a  little  before  had  bought  it 
at  Constantinople  of  the  agent  of  the  Emperor  John  Gantacuzenus 
[1341—65]. 

163.  At  Milan :  f  Ambros.  L.  79  sup,  a  single  uncial  page  of 
a  4®  "Lectionaiy." 

164.  Ambros.  E  S.  iv.  14,  two  separate  fragments,  one  being 
foL,  in  two  columns,  roughly  written. 

165 — 9.  Also  five  which  appear  in  the  Library  Catalogue,  but 
were  not  inspected:  viz.  E  S.  iii.  13;  D.  108  sup.;  A  152  sup,; 
C.  160  sup,;  P.  274  sup. 

Besides  examining  the  eight  Evangelistaria  at  S.  Mark's,  Yeuice, 
described  in  the  preceding  catalogue  (Evst.  107 — 10;  139 — 42), 
Burgon  found,  exclusive  of  Cod.  175,  eight  more :  viz. 

170.  (1)  Venet  I.  iv  (86:  6)  [dated  a.d.  1381]  4%  chart, 
rather  barbarously  written  by  the  priest  John. 

tl71.  (2)  Venet.  I.  xlv  (86 :  3),  Nanian.  164,  very  old  uncial, 
rmiL  initio. 

172.  (3)  Venet  I.  xlvi  (86:  7),  Nanian.  165,  fifty  rough  leaves. 

173.  (4)  Venet.  I.  xlvii  (86 :  3),  Nanian.  166  [dated  a.J),  1046*], 
a  grand  cursive  foUo,  sumptuously  fiidomed. 

174.  (5)  Venet.  L  xlviii  (86 :  7),  Nanian.  169,  fine  old  4% 
with  unusual  contents. 

*tl75.  ven*'.  Venet  I.  49  (86:  7),  Nanian.  171,  three  nearly 
illegible  palimpsest  leaves  (edited  by  Tischendorf  in  Manum,  sacr, 
ined.,  VoL  i.  pp.  199,  <kc.),  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  the 
eighth  century  (see  Cod.  135,  p.  287),  containing  Matth.  viii.  32 — ^ix. 
1;  9—13;  John  ii.  15—22;  iii.  22—26;  vi.  16—26;  or  27  versea 

176.  (6)  Venet  I.  l  (86:  7),  Nanian.  184  [xv  1]  ckart. 

177.  (7)  Venet  I.  Li  (86 : 1),  Nanian.  222  [xv]  8o,  cliart,,  eleven 
poor  leaves. 

178.  (8)  Venet  I.  lii  (86:  7),  Nanian.  223,  chart,  from  Corfu, 
with  only  one  column  on  a  page  {see  p.  280). 

^  At  the  end  in  small  gold  uncials  the  following  veiy  carious  colophon  was 
deciphered  by  Dean  Burgon  and  the  learned  sub-librarian  Signor  Yelndo  jointly: 
Mip2  natu  *Ip8.  1A.  irovs  S'i»v^,  xpoffifylx^  iraph.  pcurtkelov  /topaxov  irpeafivrdpov 
KoL  ifyov/Uvov  rrjt  aepafffUat  fioprjt  rrjs  Koifiriaetas  r{t  Okov  tls  ryp^  o.Mi¥  lunfif^  /3(/9Xfa 
riffffapa'  rb  ai>rd  evayyfXioPt  aro^roXor,  rpo^Tp-ela,  Kcd  waypoffrixSp,  6  plot  rou 
i,ylov,  Kal  iaruxfTcu  dldunrOai  virkp  rift  avr^t  irpofftp4^aiws  M  iKdcrtt  xp^^^  ^r6 
Tw  doxtlov  riji  airrf  t  lunPTfl  vrkp  fu^rff^rit  avr  wofiurfM  ip  ij/utroWf  fnhipi  yi^p  rov]rov 
r&  tQw  xp(^^<ay<^  [av]wlffTaTai'  re/K^vXarrrrou  8i  xal  17  iyla  /ioyrj  avny*  iw  ydp  tQ 
rvriJCiC  r^  fAOP^t  rtpi  rod  Kortdcvs  (sic)  now  avr^  pipXlfop,  koX  rtpl  rff  dtat^/tiis  rou 
ip^  iffdffov  potd<r/MT9t  <ra^<rrtpop  Sitp/tipftvun 
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*tl79.  (Aposi  55)  Cod.  Trevirensis,  in  the  Cathedral  Library 
of  Treves  [x  or  xi]  4*,  called  S.  Simeon's,  and  brought  by  him  from 
Syria  in  the  11th  century,  consists  chiefly  of  lessons  from  the  Old 
Testamentw  It  contains  many  itacisms  and  some  unusual  readings. 
Edited  in  1834  by  B.  M.  Steininger  in  his  "Codex  S.  Simeonis  ex- 
hibens  lectw  eccl.  gr.  dccc  ann.  vetustate  insigna" 

f  180.  Cflesar.-ViQdob.  ocix  fix]  4®,  a  palimpsest,  with  many  ita- 
cisms (Scholz,  Endlicher).  Beaaings  are  given  by  Scholz  {N'.  T. 
Vol.  II.  pp.  Iv — Ixiii). 

In  the  Treasury  of  the  Church  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice  Burgon 
found,  besides  those  named  on  p.  290,  three  others,  nearly  ruined 
by  the  damp  of  the  place  where  they  are  kept 

181.  (1)  Venet.  Thesaur.  I.  53  [xiii]  splendidly  illuminated  and 
bound  in  silver  and  enamel.  Substitute  this  for  Wake  12  (=  Evan. 
492),  inserted  in  error  as  Evst.  181. 

182.  (2)  Venet.  Thesaur.  L  54  [xii],  once  a  fine  codex,  now 
tied  up  in  a  parcel  by  itself 

183.  (3)  Venet  Thesaur.  I.  55  [written  by  Sophroniua  at  Fer- 
rara,  A.D.  1439]  fol.,  chart.,  poor  enough  inside,  but  kept  in  a  glass 
case  for  the  sake  of  its  gorgeous  silver  cover,  which  came  from 
S.  Sophia's  at  Constantinople. 

In  the  Chancery  of  the  small  neighbouring  Church  of  S.  Giorgio 
di  Greco  are  three  folios  bound  in  red  velvet,  and  in  excellent  pre- 
servation. 

184.  [xiv]  is  very  splendidly  illuminated,  and  was  once  used 
for  the  Oreek  service  of  this  ChurcL 

185.  Professes  to  be  written  by  NikoXqos  o  MoXw^p,  TrpwiKSiKo^ 
rfg  ayuorariTs  firjrpovoXttai  AaKcSatfiovi.  It  seems  to  have  been 
brought  hither  a.d.  1422. 

186.  [xiii]  is  the  largest,  but  contains  only  uapParoKvpuLKoi  {aee 
Evst  24). 

187.  At  Florence  is  Laurent  Frsedicat  S.  Marci  706,  4^,  cursive, 
much  used. 

188.  Alex. -Vat  33  [x  or  xi],  a  fine  specimen,  for  which  see 
Bianchini  {Evan,  Quadr,,  Vol.  il,  Ft  i.,  p.  492),  who  gives  also  a 
/a^cHmilef  No.  xiv. 

tl89.  carp**,  at  Carpentras  [ix],  examined  by  Tischendorf  in 
1843,  in  consequence  of  Haenel's  assigning  it  to  the  6th  century. 
Extracts  are  given  in  his  Anecd.  sacr.  etprqf.,  pp.  151,  &c, 

tl90.  tisch**.  Tischendorf.  v.  in  the  University  Library  at 
Leipsic  [yiii  or  ixj,  a  palimpsest,  described  Aneed  sacr.  et  pro/.,  pp. 
29,  <bc.  ^Tischendorf  s  tubing*^,  is  described  under  Cod.  B^  p.  139| 
and  Banaur*^.  under  Cod.  O,  p.  137]. 

19^2 
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tl91.  Petrop*'.  [ix]  69  leaves  4**,  ill  written,  but  with  a  remark- 
able text;  the  date  being  tolerably  fixed  by  Arabic  matter  decidedly 
more  modem,  written  401  and  425  of  the  Hegira  (L  e.  about  a.d.  1011 
and  1035)  respecting  the  birth  and  baptism  of  the  two  Holy  infants. 
There  are  but  10  lessons  from  S.  Matthew,  and  19  from  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  enumerated  by  Tischendorf  in  Notitia  Cod, 
Sinaitidf  p.  54.  This  copy  contains  the  two  leaves  on  cotton  paper, 
with  writing  by  the  first  hand,  mentioned  above,  p.  23,  note. 

tl92.  (Apost.  73)  Petrop*'",  a  fragment  of  93  leaves  [xi  or 
xii]  4®.     Tischendorf,  N'otitia  Cod.  Sinaitici,  p.  63. 

193.  Besan^on  44  [1]  4"",  210  leaves,  rubricated  (M.  Castan,  the 
Librarian,  to  Burgon). 

Next  follow  the  five  Lectionaries  of  E.  de  Muralt  {see  above,  p.  226). 

194.  \^  (Petrop.  iv.  13)  [ix],  some  fragments  of  EvangeHstaria: 
Matth.  viii.  10—13;  xxviL  1—9;  Mark  vL  14—18;  Luke  iv.  33— 
36. 

195.  3»*.  Lectionary  of  the  Gospels  (Petrop.  vii.  179)  [x]  and 
(Apost.  54)  Praxapostolos  (Petrop.  vm.  80),  "cum  Oodice  G.  [Angelico] 
consentiens  exc.  Act.  xxviL  29 ;  xxviiL  2." 

196.  6»*  (Petrop.  x.  180)  [daUd  Salemum,  1022]. 

197.  9^*  (Petrop.  xi.  3.  181)  [xiii],  fragments:  Matth.  xxviiL 
12—18;  Lukeiv.  16—22;  John  x.  9—14;  xix.  6,  9—11;  14—19, 
20;  25—28;  30—35. 

198.  10^.  Panticapseense  [of  Kertch?],  Palseologi,  collated  at 
Odessa,  and  the  collation  sent  to  Muralt 

199.  Fragments  of  two  leaves  [ix],  with  musical  notes  in  red, 
bound  up  in  Evan.  68.     See  p.  190. 

200.  The  cursive  lessons  which  overlie  the  uncial  fragment  of 
S.  Luke  (H).     See  p.  155. 

t201.  Barocc.  197  [x],  five  uncial  palimpsest  leaves,  in  two 
columns  {see  p.  280),  used  for  binding. 

t202.  Bodleian.  Canonioi  Gr.  85  {see  p.  227)  [ix]  4*,  much  muL 
The  uncials  lean  a  little  to  the  left. 

1203.  Ibid,  92  [x]  large  folio,  very  splendid,  with  gilt  initial 
letters. 

204.  Ibid,  119  [xv]  fol.,  cliart,  on  155  leaves,  belonging  in  1626 
to  Nicolas,  a  priest 

205.  Ibid,  126,  eight  leaves  of  an  Evangelistarium. 

In  E.  D.  Clarke's  collection  are  four  besides  Evst.  Cod.  157  of 
Scholz. 

206.  BodL  Clarke  45  [xii]  large  4^;  splendid  but  spoiled  by 
damp,  with  musical  notes  and  bold  initial  letters  rubro. 
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207.  Ilnd.  46  [ziii]  large  A^f  mtU,  initio  et  fine.  "  A  fine  ruin, 
miserably  cropped  bj  tne  modern  binder:  the  writing  is  very  dis- 
similar in  parts''  (Burgon). 

208.  Ibid.  47  [xii]  4*,  with  musical  notes  rvbro:  much  like 
Evst  206. 

209.  Ibid.  48  [xiii]  4%  carelessly  and  ill  written :  fwU.  initio. 

The  following  are  also  in  the  Bodleian  : 

210.  Cromwell  27  [xi]  foL,  from  Athoa  1727,  once  Irene's.  Mm, 

211.  Miscell.  119,  Auct  F.  6.  25  |;a.d.  10671  4*,  once  belonged 
to  Constautine  Ducas  /SaxriXM.  It  is  carelessly  written,  and  is 
preceded  by 

tOne  uncial  palimpsest  leaf,  containing  parts  of  Rom.  xiv., 
Hebr.  L  This  volume  was  bought  of  Payne  and  Fobs,  London,  in 
1820. 

212.  Miscell.  140,  Rawl.  Auct  G.  2  [xi]  small  4«,  a  very 
beautiful  copy,  one  volume  only  out  of  a  set  of  four.  Evst  210 — 2 
have  musical  notes  rubro. 

Eight  of  the  Wake  manuscripts  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (see 
p.  228)  are  Evangelistaria. 

f  213.  No.  13  contains  three  uncial  leaves  [ix],  the  rest  cursive 
[xi],  in  a  very  large,  bold,  peculiar  hand.  Two  palimpsest  leaves  at 
the  end  have  the  older  writing  cursive.  A  table  of  lessons  is  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  venerated  Dr  Burton,  formerly  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity. 

214.  No.  14  [xii]  foL,  with  one  leaf  cliart^  and  two  leaves 
at  the  beginning  and  end  from  the  Old  Testament,  3  (1)  Kings  xviL 
12,  <fea 

215.  No.  15  [dated  1068]  4^  the  first  and  kst  leaves  being 
earlier. 

216.  No.  16  [xiii]  4**,  mui.  initio  et  fine.  There  are  musical 
notes  rubra :  so  also  in  Evst.  219,  220. 

217.  No.  17  [xiii  or  xiv]  4*,  nrnt.  in  fine.  Fifteen  leaves  are 
supplied  chart. 

218.  Na  18  [xii]  foL,  ill  written.  The  first  leaf  contains  the 
history  of  S.  Varus  and  six  martyrs.  This  is  Walker's  E  (see 
p.  230) :  his  H  is 

219.  No.  19  [xi]  4*.     Of  this  codex  the  9th  leaf  is  wanting. 

220.  No.  23  [xi?]  foL,  an  elegant  copy. 

♦221.  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  O.  iv.  22,  once  Dean  Gale's  {see 
Evan.  66)  [xii]  foL,  in  a  bold  hand,  with  illuminations  and  red 
musical  notes.  There  are  daily  lessons  from  Easter  to  Pentecost,  but 
afterwards  only  aaPfiarotcvpuiKai  (see  Evst.  24),  with  full  Saints' 
day  lessons. 
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♦222  or  z".  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  F.  1.  8  [xi]  foL,  is  much 
fuller  than  most  Lectionaries,  and  oontains  many  minute  variations 
and  interesting  readings*:  it  exhibits  a  subscription  dated  1261, 
Indictw  4,  much  later  than  the  codex,  and  a  note  stating  that  Francis 
Tayler,  Preacher  at  Christ's  Church,  Canterbury  [the  Cathedral], 
gave  it  to  the  College  in  1654.  There  are  also  4  lessons  from  the 
prophets,  and  4  &om  S.  Paul  (Apost  53).  A  facsimile  is  given 
Cod.  Augiens,  Introd.  p.  lii.     This  is  Horf  s  59. 

The  next  four  were  collated  by  Dr  Bloomfield  for  his  "Critical 
Annotations  on  the  Sacred  Text,"  see^.  241): 

223.  Lambeth  Archiepiscopal  Library  1187  [xiii]  4*. 

224.  Lambeth  1188  [xiii]  4%  judged  by  Bloomfield  to  be  the 
fullest  and  most  accurate  here,  or  at  the  British  Museunu 

225.  Lambeth  1189  [xiii]  4^ 

226.  Lambeth  1193  4"*,  mut.  at  the  end.  Bloomfield  assigns 
this  to  [ix],  but  Archdeacon  Todd,  in  his  (undated)  ''Account  of 
Greek  Manuscripts,  <icc"  at  Lambeth,  sets  it  down  as  [xiii]. 

In  the  Library  of  Sion  College  in  the  city  of  London  (see  p.  232) 
we  have 

227.  Arc.  i.  1  [xii]  4%  194  leaves  of  a-ajSPaTOKvpiaKai  (see 
Evst  24),  a  noble  copy,  one  leaf  (149)  being  much  mutilated,  one 
leaf  in  later  writing  [xvi],  and  perhaps  one  leaf  lost  at  the  end: 
otherwise  complete,  with  fair  illuminations  and  red  musical  notes. 
For  its  history  see  Evan.  518,  as  also  that  of 

228.  Ara  l  2  [xiv]  4®,  on  143  leaves  of  thick  vellum,  imperfect, 
with  red  musical  notes  and  slight  illuminations,  some  cut  outw  It 
begins  at  the  lesson  for  the  3rd  day  of  the  second  week  (John  iii.  19) 
and  ends  at  Mark  vi  19,  in  the  lesson  for  Aug.  29.  Two  leaves  are 
on  paper,  not  much  later  than  the  rest.  There  is  a  lesson  for  Aug.  1, 
not  very  common,  rtav  ayi<ov  /juucKajSoucov,  Matth.  x.  16,  &c. 

229.  Arc.  i.  4  [xiv]  4^,  217  leaves,  with  slight  illuminations  and 
red  musical  notes,  is  complete  up  to  the  lesson  for  July  20  (Elijah), 
Luke  iv.  22,  broken  off  at  ovScis  avr^v  ver.  27.  On  the  fly  leaf  we 
read  To  irapov  Ovov  koX  iepdv  cvayycXtov  V7rdp)(i  Knjfia  rov  Bijov  Koi 
dyiov  vaov  rod  dyCov  aTroorcoXov  kgu  cvayycXtorov  fnapKOv  koX   ct  nfs 

dfro$€yoL  avro  Ik  tov  vaov  l;(airo  tw  cirtTi/xci)[-iQ)  V\  twv  dy.  irp<t>v,  with  the 
date  of  a^x'^  (1619). 

At  Glasgow,  as  verified  by  Professor  Dickson's  kindness  (see  p.  232). 

230.  Hunterian  Museum  Q.  3.  2  [?] 

231.  ibid.  Q.  3.  3  p] 

232.  (Apost  44)  ibid.  Q.  3.  4,  perhaps  [xi],  see  below,  p.  303. 

^  Thus  222,  with  only  two  other  Eyangelistaria  (6. 13)  and  Evan.  59  by  the 
first  hand,  supports  Cod.  K  and  Ensebius  in  the  significant  omission  of  vloQ 
papax^v  Matth.  xziii.  86. 
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There  are  foiir  Evangelistaria  at  Parham  (see  p.  234),  the  first  two 
collated  hy  Scrivener : 

*+233.  P2-*.  Parham  66.  1  [ix],  three  folio  leaves  from  the 
monastery  of  Docheirou  on  Athos,  containing  the  33  verses,  Matth.  i. 
1_11;  11_22;  viL  7,  8;  Mark  ix.  41;  xi.  22—26;  Luke  ix.  1—4. 

♦  1 234.  P".  (pa**  in  Tischendorf  s  N.  T.)  Parham  83.  1 8,  belonged 
to  the  late  Lord  de  la  Zouche,  who  brought  it  from  Caracalla  on 
Athos  in  1837  (see  p.  234)  [dated  June  980,  Indict.  8]  foL,  beauti- 
fully written  at  Ciscissa,  in  Cappadocia  Prima;  a  note  dated  1049  is 
subjoined  by  a  reviser,  who  perhaps  made  the  numerous  changes  in 
the  text,  and  added  two  lessons  in  cursive  letters.  Our  facsimile  is 
Plate  ziii,  No.  36.  For  Evst  233 — 4,  see  Cod,  Augiens.  Introd. 
pp.  1 — Iv. 

235.  Parham  84.  19,  "the  right  royal  codex,"  partly  written  in 
gold,  perhaps  by  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  (1081 — 1118). 

236.  Parham  85.  20  [xii]  foL,  brought  from  S.  Saba  in  1834, 
must  be  on  Scholz's  list  (see  p.  289,  note). 

237.  Ashbumham  205  [xiil  4^,  127  leaves,  roughly  executed 
and  apparently  made  up  of  several  copies :  seen  by  Coxe  and  Burgon. 
Loose  in  the  book  is 

238.  Ashbumham  205^  [xiii],  9  leaves,  the  fragment  of  a  meno- 
logy.  These  were  purchased  by  the  late  Earl  of  Ashbumham  at  the 
sale  of  the  library  of  ''Athenian  Aberdeen,''  who  brought  them  from 
Qreec& 

The  collection  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coatts  (see  p.  235)  sup- 
plies: 

239.  B-C.  L  2.  A  fragment  of  173  leaves  [xiii]  large  4«,  one 
being  on  paper  [xv]  and  30  leaves  palimpsest;  having  under  the 
Church-lessons,  in  leaning  uncials  of  two  columns  [viii  or  ix],  frag- 
ments of  legends  relating  to  Saints  in  the  menology,  including  the 
Apocryphal  aTroSvjfjLia  of  Barnabas.     FicL,  capitals  in  red  ink. 

240.  B-C.  1.  8  [xiii]  small  4^  is  also  a  palimpsest,  with  uncial 
writing  in  two  columns  (almost  illegible)  under  the  later  Church- 
lessons  on  the  last  leaf  and  the  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  7th  leaves  from  the 
end :  mut,  at  the  13th  Sunday  of  S.  Matthew,  and  ends  in  the  10th 
cvayycXiov  dyaxrrao'ifiov  John  xxl  3  (iyeprjirav), 

241.  B-C.  L  23  [xiii]  4,  a  poor  copy,  with  illuminations,  the 
last  leaf  only  being  lost 

242.  B-C.  L  24  [xiv]  large  4^  chart,  complete,  but  the  first  leaf 
in  a  later  hand. 

243.  B-C.  IL  5  [xi  or  xii]  large  4**,  a  fine  copy,  with  headings, 
Ac  in  gold,  and  red  musical  or  tone  notes.  Begins  John  i  17, 
thence  complete  to  the  lesson  cts  iinvUia  PcunXaav.  At  the  end  are 
nine  later  leaves. 
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244.  B-C.  II.  23  [mi],  with  only  one  column  on  a  page  ($€e 
p.  280).     Ends  Luke  ii.  59. 

245.  B-0.  II.  30  [ziv]  foL,  on  glazed  paper,  complete.  Titles 
and  capitals  in  red.     Syn,  on  a  leaf  of  the  binding. 

246.  B-0.  Ill  21  [xiiil  a  noble  folio,  with  illuminations.  Ends 
in  the  lesson  for  Aug.  29,  Mark  yi.  22. 

247.  B-C.  III.  34  [xiii],  neat  and  complete.  A  colophon  states 
the  scribe  to  be  Romanus,  a  priest. 

248.  B-C.  III.  43  [dated  April  28,  1437,  Ind.  15]  4*,  chart. 
[B-C.  III.  44  is  EvBt  289,  described  below,  Apost  78]. 

249.  B-C.  III.  46  [xin  or  xiy]  4*,  mut,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Saints'  Daj  lessons:  15  leaves  are  palimpsest,  over  writing  full  two 
centuries  earlier,  containing  in  double  columns  lessons  of  the  Septua- 
gint  from  GrenesiB,  Proverbs,  and  Isaiah.  The  other  205  leaves  have 
only  one  column  on  a  page  (see  p.  280). 

250.  B-C.  III.  52  [xin]  large  4",  chart,  is  but  a  fragment 

The  following  are  Euchologies  (see  Evst.  57),  and  are  repeated 
among  the  Lectionaries  of  the  Apostolos  : 

251.  (Apost.  64)  B-C.  I.  10  [xn]  12*,  wherein  to  the  ordinary 
contents  of  a  Euchology,  and  the  Liturgies  of  SS.  Chrysostom  and 
Basil,  are  annexed  Church  lessons  in  a  cramped  and  apparently  later 
hand. 

252.  (Apost  66)  B-C.  III.  29  [xiv]  small  folio,  on  coarse  paper, 
lessons  both  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

253.  (Apost  67)  B-C.  IIL  42  [xiv],  with  the  Liturgies  as  in 
Evst.  251,  and  much  matter  in  various  hands,  has  15  lessons  from 
the  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  3  from  Isaiah. 

253".  (Apost  68)  B-C.  III.  53  [xv]  8«,  chaH.,  men,,  mtU.,  rudely 
written  with  capitals  in  red. 

254.  John  Buskin's  codex  [xiii  or  xiv]  4^  mut,  but  well 
repaired 

255.  Woodhouse  28  [xiii]  small  4^,  157  pages,  a  palimpsest, 
mut,  at  the  beginning  (32  leaves)  and  end,  rather  rudely  written  in 
single  columns  (see  p.  280),  on  coarse  parchment,  with  vermilion 
ornamentation.  It  abounds  in  uncouth  Uacisms  (see  p.  10).  After 
Mr  Woodhouse's  death  (see  p.  238)  it  belonged  to  Aldermann  Bragge 
from  1869  to  1876:  it  is  now  possessed  by  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Hose. 

We  now  come  to  the  British  Museum,  which  contaius  thirty 
copies  unknown  to  Scholz  in  1830. 

256.  B.  M.  Arundel  536:  see  above  Evan.  566,  pi  238,  [xiii]  foL, 
217  leaves  of  stout  vellum,  in  one  column,  with  musical  notes. 

•t257.  B.  M.  Arundel  547,  is  x-^  [ix]  4*,  mut.  at  the  end,  but  fol- 
lowed by  a  leaf  in  a  rather  later  hand,  containing  John  viiL  12 — 19; 
21 — 23.     See  our  facsimile,  Plate  YL   No.    16.     A  collation    by 
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Bentley  ia  preserved  at  Trinity  College  (B.  xril.  8).     This  is  Hort's 
Cod.  38. 

268.  (Apost  53).  B.  M.  HarL  6561  [xiv]  8*,  is  a  Euchology  {see 
Evst  67)  of  194  leaves  of  vellam,  and  82  [xy]  chart,,  containiDg 
many  short  lessons  from  the  Gk>spels,  Acts,  and  £pi8tle& 

259.  B.  M.  Bumey  22,  is  y*"  [dated  a.d.  1319;  see  faesirnile, 
Plate  XIII,  No.  37,  and  pp.  41,  42  and  note  1]  fol.,  remarkable  for  its 
wide  departures  from  the  received  text,  ana  for  that  reason  often 
cited  by  Tbchendorf  and  Alford  on  the  Qospels.  See  also  Westcott 
in  Smith's  Dicticmary  of  the  BMe,  'New  Testament.'  Part  of  the  first 
leaf  (John  L  11 — 13)  is  on  paper  and  later:  Evst  .267,  259  are 
described  in  Scrivener's  ColkUions  of  the  Holy  GospeU,  Introd. 
pp.  lix — Ixiii.  like  Evst.  23  it  once  was  D'Eon's.  liis  is  Hort's 
Cod.  39. 

260.  B.  M.  Addit  6163  [daied  1032]  4^  bound  in  two  volumes, 
mut,  and  damaged,  having  red  musical  notes,  and  leaves  supplied 
both  on  vellum  and  paper  (Bloomfield). 

261.  B.  M.  11840  [xi  or  xii]  4^  tmU.,  from  Bp.  Butler's  collec- 
tion, with  musical  notes,  a  very  fine  specimen,  on  236  leaves  (Bloom- 
field). 

262.  B.  M.  Addit  17370  [xi],  three  leaves:  one  in  double 
columns  (Matth.  vi  14 — 21),  two  m  single  columns  [xiii?]  Luke 
xxiv.  25— 35j  John  i  36—61  (w«p.  280).  Sir  F.  Madden's  note  on 
the  first  fragment  is  ''  Presented  by  Mr  Harris  of  Alexandria,  June 
28,  1848.  A  leaf  of  a  Greek  lectionary  taken  \hy  the  Arabs  de- 
leted] out  of  a  volume  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gen. 
Menou. 

263.  B.  M.  Additw  18212  [xii]  4°,  on  297  leaves,  much  mut,  at 
the  end,  with  red  musical  notes,  and  an  older  leaf  fix>m  the  Old  Tes- 
tament prefixed  (Bloomfield). 

264.  B.  M.  Addit  19460  fxiii]  4%  on  104  pages,  mut  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  in  coarse  and  vexy  unusual  black  writing  (Bloom- 
field). 

265.  B.  M.  Addit.  19737  [xiii]  fol.,  bought  at  Sotheby's  1854, 
279  leaves,  12f  inches  by  9|.  Mvi,  at  the  end,  with  illuminations, 
red  musical  notes,  and  frequent  and  beautiful  gilt  letters. 

266.  B.  M.  Addit  19993  [dated  1335]  4«,  281  leaves,  10  inches 
by  17,  chart.,  in  a  single  column  on  a  page,  in  a  bold  hand  and 
peculiar  style.  There  is  a  facsimile  page  in  the  new  ^'Oatalogue  of 
Ancient  MSS."  At  the  beginning  is  an  Advertisement,  signed  G. 
Alefson,  which  ends  literally  thus:  "Je  Tai  achet^  seulement  pour  le 
sauver  des  mains  barbares  qui  allait  le  destruire  intierement  au  prix 
de  sch.  15  a  Chypre,  a.d.  1861.''     (Bloomfield). 

267.  B.  M.  Addit  21260  [xiii]  4«,  purchased  of  Messrs  Boone 
in  1856,  360  leaves,  with  red  musical  notes,  12^  inches  by  10. 
MuL  at  the  end.  The  first  40  leaves  of  this  splendid  copy  are  in- 
jured by  damp. 
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268.  B.  M.  Addit.  21261  [xni]  4«.  8f  inches  by  5f,  196  leaves, 
written  in  a  single  column  hy  various  hands.  Purchased  of  Mr  EL 
Stevens,  1856. 

269.  B.  M.  Addit.  22735  [xiii]  fol.,  12J  inches  by  9^,  a  fine, 
complete,  and  interesting  codex  of  297  leaves,  bought  (like  Evan. 
596,  697)  of  P.  Lambros  of  Athens  in  1859 :  as  were  also  Evst.  270, 
271,  272.  Seven  leaves  of  Patristic  matter  are  bound  up  with  it  at 
the  end 

270.  B.  M.  Addit  22742  [xili]  foL,  U^  inches  by  8J:  rather 
old  and  much  mutilated  throughout:  79  leaves,  with  red  musical 
notes. 

271.  B.  M.  Addit.  22743  [xii  1]  large  folio,  213  leaves,  somewhat 
roughly  executed,  the  capitals  in  red,  the'  rubrical  directions  in  dull 
brown  ink,  apparently  written  with  a  reed  pen  (see  p.  26).     MiU, 

The  last  leaf  is  a  fragment  of  Chrysostom  Hom.  xlv.  on  Genesis. 

• 

Codd.  265,  269,  271  sometimes  agree  with  each  other  in  departing 
from  the  ordinary  week-day  Church  lessons,  and  suggest,  as  Dean 
Burgon  observes,  some  local  fashion  which  is  well  worth  investigating 
for  textual  purposes.  The  student  will  have  noticed,  in  our  Table 
of  Lessons  appended  to  Section  I.  of  this  Chapter  (pp.  78 — 86),  how 
often  two  other  codices,  Apost.  64,  or  B-C  iii.  24  and  Ehrst.  253,  or 
B-C  III.  42,  depart  from  the  common  use  of  Church  lesson  books,  but 
only  for  the  middle  days  of  the  week :  not,  it  would  seem,  for  Satur- 
days and  Sundays. 

272.  B.  M.  Addit.  22744  [xiii]  large  4«,  189  leaves,  a  beautiful 
copy,  miU,  at  the  beginning  (to  Sat.  of  3rd  week),  the  end,  and  else- 
where, 11 J  inches  by  8^,  with  red  musical  notes.     See  Evst.  269. 

273.  B.  M.  Addit.  24374  [xiii],  a  fragment  of  90  leaves. 

274.  B.  M.  Addit.  24377  [xiv  and  xii]  fol.,  181  leaves,  with 
musical  notes  in  red,  the  first  and  some  other  leaves  being  lost;  foL 
180,  which  is  later,  has  palimpsest  cursive  writing  under  it. 

275.  B.  M.  Addit  24378  [xiii]  foL,  part  of  a  Men»um,  in  a 
small  hand,  written  in  a  single  column :  imperfect  and  in  bad  con- 
dition. 

276.  B.  M.  Addit  24379  [xiv]  fol.,  178  leaves,  much  mtU. 
throughout,  with  liturgical  headings  and  some  crosses  in  red  for  stops. 

277.  B.  M.  Addit  24380  [xiv]  4^  large,  125  leaves,  with  musi- 
cal notes  in  red,  miU.  at  beginning  (to  6"*  day  of  7***  week)  and  end. 

Codd.  273—277  were  purchased  of  H.  Stanhope  Freeman  in  1862, 
as  was  also  Evan.  600. 

278.  B.  M.  Addit  27860  [xi  or  xii]  4»,  belonged  to  Sir  F.  Gage. 

279.  B.  M.  Addit  28817  [dated  9  June  1185],  clear,  in  fine 
condition  and  peculiar  style.  Lixe  Evan.  603,  bought  in  1871  of  Sir 
Ivor  B.  Guest,  as  was 
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280.  Bw  M.  Addit  28818  [dated  July  1272]  large  8°,  chart,,  119 
damaged  leaves,  logins  Jo.  xvii.  20.  The  subscription  states  that  it 
was  written  8ta  ;(cipos  ifwv  rod  dfMpTtaXxnj  toX/ukS  elirelv  rov  Up€<$K  rov 
^€Ta$dp7f, 

*281.  B.  M.  Addit  31208  [xiii]  £oL,  bought  of  a  dealer  at  Con- 
stantinople, cruelly  mutilated  (84  leaves  out  of  356  being  missing), 
but  once  very  fine.  Collated  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hose,  who  found  it 
much  to  resemble  Evst  259  (y*").  Burgon  gives  a  French  version 
of  an  Armenian  note,  dated  908  of  the  Armenian  era,  or  A.  d.  1460, 
of  no  special  interest. 

The  next  three  were  sold  this  year  (1882)  fi*om  the  Sunderland 
Library  at  Blenheim  Palace,  where  Burgon  and  Hose  had  inspected 
them  in  1875.     See  Evan.  523. 

282.  B.  M.  Addit  31919,  formerly  Blenheim  3.  D.  13,  the 
eighth  century  palimpsest  of  the  Gospels  we  have  designated  as  Y 
(see  Addenda  at  the  end  of  our  Preface),  contains  lessons  from  the 
Crospels  [dated  1431]  fol.,  written  by  Ignatius,  Metropolitan  of 
Selybria  in  Thrace,  being  the  February  portion  of  a  Menseum. 

283.  B.  M.  Addit  31920,  formerly  Blenheim  3.  C.  14  [xi]  4«, 
containing  only  <raPParoKvpiaKaC(8ee  Evst  24),  singularly  unadorned, 
but  very  interesting  and  genuine. 

284.  B.  M.  Addit  31921,  formerly  Blenheim  3.  C.  13  [xii  or 
xiii]  4%  with  Church  lessons  for  every  day  of  the  week.  Several 
pages  in  a  recent  hand  stand  at  the  beginning :  the  first  hand  com- 
mences Matth.  vi.  31. 

285.  B.  M.  Addit  31949  [xiii]  4'',  much  dilapidated  and  mtit,, 
was  a  gift  to  the  Museum. 

t286.  The  Golden  Evangelistarium  at  S.  Catharine's  on  Mount 
Sinai  was  seen  in  1862  by  Burgon,  in  1864  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Young, 
now  Head  Master  of  the  King's  School,  Sherborne,  and  his  friend, 
Mr  Jo.  Dury  Geden,  who  published  an  account  of  their  joint  exami- 
nation in  the  Athenceum  of  Nov.  12  and  19,  1864.  It  is  said  to  be 
deteriorated  by  the  promiscuous  handling  of  strangers,  although 
K  A.  Sophocles  tells  us  that  local  tradition  absurdly  assigns  it  to  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  [d.  395^]  as  the  actual  scribe.  The  book  is 
written  on  about  200  leaves  of  fine  vellum,  in  large  and  very  beautiful 
Greek  uncial  letters,  the  pages  measuring  11^  inches  by  8|,  and  is 
3^  inches  thick,  in  two  columns,  each  containing  about  sixteen  lines 
in  a  page.  The  volume  opens  with  the  Gospels  for  the  first  five  days 
of  Easter  week,  and  which  are  followed  by  about  65  more  from  other 
parts  of  the  yearly  services,  of  which  lessons  Mr  Geden  gives  a  fidl 
list  (uln  mipra,  p.  675).  A  specimen  of  the  writing  is  given  by 
Burgon  in  the  Guardian  of  August  9,  1882,  but  though  there  are  no 
spaces  between  the  words,  yet  the  frequent  stops  introduced;  the 
breaking  up  of  the  text  into  short  paragraphs,  nearly  corresponding 
to  our  modem  verses  and  each  beginning  with  a  capital  letter; 
above  all,  the  complete  system  of  breathings  and  accents,  forbid  our 

^  Unless,  as  Mr  Geden  Buggests,  Theodosias  m  (a.i>.  716)  be  meant. 
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assigning  it  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  eighth  eentarj.  This  sump- 
tuous volume,  kept  in  the  Archbishop's  room  and  bound  with  silver- 
gilt  plates  and  enamel  ornaments,  contains  seven  grand  pictures  of 
our  Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  S.  Peter,  and  the  four  Evangelists. 
Will  no  traveller  spend  a  useful  fortnight  in  collating  it  1 

♦287.     (=  Act  42,  Apost  66)  contains  only  Matt.  xviL  16—23. 

288.  Bodleian  MiscelL  Gr.  307  [xi  or  early  xh]  4®,  very  beau- 
tiful, pict  Mr  Madan  of  the  Bodleian  transcribed  a  note  on  the  last 
leaf,  shewing  that  it  once  belonged  to  the  PalsBologi. 

289.  ibid,  308,  from  Constantinople  [xii]  4^^,  (rafi^roKvpuLKai 
(see  £vst.  24),  has  lost  a  very  few  lines  at  tne  end. 

290.  =  (Apost.  78). 

The  following  twenty-five  were  noted  by  Mr  Goxe  in  the  East  (see 
p.  224) :  we  cannot  at  present  safely  assign  numbers  to  any  of  them. 

At  Cairo :  Na  18»  ^waywfij  Xcfccov  ck  iraXam  koX  v4a^  [xv]  4% 
chart. 

At  Jerusalem:  No.  12  [xi  or  Xii]  fol.,  which  must  be  Schol^s 
Evst  158. 

At  S.  Saba  Scholz  saw  twelve  Evangelistaria  (Codd.  160 — 171 : 
see  p.  289,  note),  two  of  them  containing  the  Apostolos  (Codd.  160, 
171)  j  and  four  Lectionaries  of  the  Apostolos  only  (Codd.  49 — 51 ; 
54).  Coxe  observed  but  one  Apostolos,  Tower  Idbr.  No.  52  [xi]  4*, 
with  musical  notes ;  and  nine  Evangelistaria.  Some  seen  at  o,  Saba 
by  Scholz  have  perhaps  been  since  taken  into  Europe,  the  rather  as 
we  know  that  Parham  No.  20  (Evstw  236)  came  from  that  place. 

Coxe's  list  runs:  No.  17  [xii]  large  4*;  No.  23  [xii]  fol. ;  Nos. 
24 — 6  [xi]  fol. ;  Na  40  [xii]  fol.  with  an  Arabic  version ;  Nos.  44, 
55  [xiij  large  4^     In  the  Tower  Library  No.  12  [xi]  4°. 

At  Patmos  Scholz  enumerates  seven  Evangelistaria  (Codd.  172 — 
8  :  see-p,  289,  note),  no  Lectionary  of  the  Apostolos :  Coxe  mentions 
only  those  four  of  Scholz's  that  are  uncials  (Codd.  172 — 5),  viz.  tNo. 
4  [xi]  4*;  tNo.  10  [xi]  4*;  tNo.  22  [xi]  fol.;  tNo.  81  [viii]  4». 

At  Milo  (Melos),  in  private  hands  (see  Evan.  591)  was  an  Evst. 
[xii]  fol.,  mut. 

In  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem's  Library  at  Constantinople  (see 
p.  231,  note  2)  an  Evstw  [xii]  4°,  over  early  writing  from  Ptolemy. 

Such  stray  copies  as  the  following  may  hereafter  be  assigned  to 
vacant  numbers  as  62,  112,  <fec.  Dr  Hort  has  taken  possession  of 
numbers  38,  39,  59. 

A  codex  offered  for  sale  (£40)  in  London  a  few  years  ago,  de- 
scribed as  **[xii]  foL,  a  fine  manascript  on  vellum,  oak  boards  covered 
with  red  velvet,  lined  with  vellum  leaves  [which  formed]  a  portion  of 
a  very  early  Latin  Lectionary,  probably  of  the  xith  century,"  seems 
to  have  been  the  companion  of  Evstw  255  or  Woodhouse  38  (see  p.  296), 
bought  by  Thorpe  at  Sotheby's  in  1872  for  14  guineas,  and  now  lost 
sight  of. 
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The  Key.  Robert  Horwood  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Dean 
Burgon  an  Evst.  [viii !]  in  Mr  George  Iivermore*8  library,  bought 
at  Dr  Hawtrey's  sale,  and  named  in  A  Glance  cU  Private  LihrarieSj 
by  Luther  Famhaus,  Boston,  U.  S.,  1855. 

tEvan.  T«  and  T«  («0e  p.  143)  and  A  (1)  (m0  p.  153)  should  also 
properly  be  classed  as  Lectionaries. 

tcrypt  Cryptoferrat.  (see  Paul.  58  and  note)  [x],  named  in  C. 
R.  Gregory's  Prospectus  of  an  edition  of  Tischendorf's  N.  T.,  1877. 

Apost.  15,  and  perhaps  Apost.  24,  also  contain  lessons  firom  the 
Gospel& 

There  are  at  least  three  Evangelisteria,  late  in  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  collection  (Burgon),  but  now,  alas  1  transferred  to  Berlin. 

The  two  copies  of  the  Gospels,  Lowes  formerly  Askew,  membr.  4**, 
mentioned  by  Scholz  (N.  T.,  vol.  i,  p.  cxix),  and  stated  by  Marsh  on 
Michaelis,  Yol.  ii.  p.  662,  to  have  been  bought  at  Askew's  sale  {see 
above,  p.  222,  note)  by  Mr  Lowes,  the  bookseller,  are  shewn  by  the  sale 
Catalogue  to  have  Evangelistaria.     They  have  not  yet  been  traced. 

Deducting  thirteen  duplicates  ke.,  there  remain,  at  the  least,  330 
Evangelistaria. 


(2)    Lectionaries  containing  the  Apoetoloa  or  Fraxapoaiolos, 

*tl.  (  =  Evst.*  6).  2.  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton.  Vespas.  B.  xviii 
[xi]  4°,  rmU,  initio  et  fine  (Casley)".  Written  in  a  fine  bold  hand, 
with  red  musical  notes.  The  Museum  Catalogue  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  it  contains  lessons  from  the  Gospels.  They  exactly  correspond 
with  those  in  our  list  (p.  84,  <Jbc.),  ^re  of  the  Saints'  Day  lessons 
being  from  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

3.  Readings  sent  to  Mill  {K  T.,  Proleg.  §  1 470)  by  John  Batteley, 
D.D.,  as  taken  from  a  codex,  now  missing,  in  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. The  extracts  were  from  1  Peter  and  John.  Griesbach's 
Paul.  3  is  BodL  5  (Evst  19)  cited  by  Mill  only  at  Hebr.  x.  22,  23. 

4.  Laurent.  24,  Badia  2742,  once  at  S.  Mark's,  Florence,  N.  83, 
A.  C.  [xij  small  4^,  muL  initio. 

*5.  Gottingense  2  (in  the  University  Library),  once  de  Missy's,  [xv] 
fol.,  formerly  of  the  monastery  Castamonitum  (?)  on  Athos  (Mat- 
thaei's  v).  Paul  5  of  Griesbach  (  =  Evst  30). 

6.  (  =  Evan.  117)  fragments  examined  by  Griesbach  (FolL  183 — 
202). 

7.  ( =  Evst  37).  8.     ( =  Evst  44). 
9.     (Evst  84).                              10.     (Evst  85). 

1  Evst.sEyangeliBtarium. 

3  In  1721.  See  Monk*s  Life  of  BentUy,  Vol.  ii.  p.  149.  This  is  Bentley's 
0,  John  Walker's  oolUtion  of  which  is  preserved  at  Trin.  Coll.  (B.  zvu.  84). 
Ellis,  Bentleii  Critiea  Sacra,  Introd.  pp.  xxiz., 
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11.  Paris,  Reg.  104*  [xii]  8%  well  written  in  some  monastery  of 
Palestine :  with  marginal  notes  in  Arabic. 

*12.     (  =  EvBt.60). 

*tl3.  Moscow,  S.  Synod.  4  (Mt.  b)  [x]  fol.,  important:  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  uncial,  once  belonging  to  the  Iberian  monastery; 
renovated  by  Joakim,  a  monk,  a.d.  1525.  Cited  by  Tregelles  as  Frag. 
Mosq. 

*14.  S.  Synod.  291  (Mt  e)  [xii]  4*,  well  written,  from  the 
monastery  rov  ia'<f>iyfjL€vov  on  Athos. 

*15.  Topogr.  Syn.  31  (Mt  tz)  [dated  1116]. 

*16.  (  =  Evst52).  *17.     (  =  Evst53). 

*18.  (  =  Evst  54).  ♦lO.     ( =  Evst  55). 

♦20.  (=  Evst  56). 

Oodd.  21 — 48  comprise  Scholz's  additions  to  the  list,  of  which 
he  describes  none  as  collated  entire  or  in  the  greater  part.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  collated  God.  12  entire. 

21.  (  =  Evst  83). 

22.  Keg.  304  [xiii]  foL,  brought  from  Constantinople :  mut.  in 
fina 

23.  Eeg.  306  [xii]  fol.,  mut.  initio  et  fine. 

24.  Keg.  308  [xiii]  fol.,  contains  a  few  lessons  from  the  New 
Testament,  more  from  the  Old :  miU. 

25.  Keg.  319,  once  Colbert's  [xi]  fol.,  ill  written,  with  a  Latin 
version  over  some  portions  of  the  text 

26.  Keg.  320  [xii]  fol.,  mut. 

27.  Keg.  321,  once  Colbert's  [xiii]  foL,  nrnt.,  and  illegible  in 
parts. 

28.  ( =  Evst  26).  29.     ( =  Evst  94). 

30.  Keg.  373  [xiii]  4®,  miU.  initio  et  fine:  with  some  cotton- 
paper  leaves  at  the  end. 

31.  ( =  Evst  82).  32.     ( =  Evan.  324,  Evst  97). 

33.  Keg.  382,  once  Colbert's  [xiii]  4*. 

34.  Keg.  383,  once  Colbert's  [xv]  4%  chart.  In  readings  it  is 
much  with  Apost  12,  and  the  best  copies. 

35.  (  =  Evst  92).  36.    ( =  Evst  93). 

37.  (  =Evan.  368,  Act  150,  Paul.  230,  Apoc.  84). 

38.  Vat  1528  [xv]  4*,  chart,  written  by  the  monk  Eucholius. 

39.  (  =  Ev8t  133). 

40.  Barberini  18  [x]  4*,  a  palimpsest  (probably  uncial,  though 
not  so  stated  by  Scholz),  correctly  written,  but  mostly  become  illegible. 
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The  later  writing  [xiy]  contains  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  with 
a  few  firom  the  Catholic  Epistles  at  the  end. 

41.  Barb.  ?  [xi]  4*,  miU. 

42.  Yallicell.  C.  46  [xyi]  4*,  charL^  with  other  matter. 

43.  Richard.  2742  at  Florence :  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Cod. 
48  below,  and  is  not  (as  Scholz  states)  Evst.  139.  We  must  erase 
both  (Buigon),  substituting  as  143  the  17  palimpsest  leaves  in  Evan. 
561,  written  over  the  Gospels  and  table  of  lessons  [viil  or  ix],  con- 
taining Rom,  XV.  30—33;  1  Cor.  iv.  9—13;  xv,  42—5;  2  Cor.  ix. 
6,7. 

44, 45.  Hunterian  Mus.  Glasgow,  Q.  3.  4  and  P.  2.  9  (see  pp.  232, 
303),  having  been  bought  by  Hunter  at  Csesar  de  Missy's  sale  (BB 
and  CC  of  de  Missy,  but  Nos.  1633-4  of  his  sale  Catalogue) :  44 
also  contains  lessons  from  the  Gk>spels  (Evst.  232)  :  45  is  dated  A.D. 
1199. 

46.  Ambros.  C.  63  mp,  [xiv]  4',  bought  (like  Evst.  103)  in 
1606,  "Comeliani  in  lapygia." 

47,  (  =  Evst  104).  48.     (=  Evst.  112).     Erased 

49.  Vatic.  Basil  107  [xi],  233  leaves,  described  with  b, /acsi- 
mile  by  Bianchini,  Evan,  Quadr.  voL  ii,  Pt.  1,  p.  523  and  Plate  iv: 
€KA.oya&ov  rov  a7rooToAx>v,  with  a  fine  pict,    3fut.  at  the  end. 

50.  Mutin.  [cii]  ii.  D.  3  seen  by  ^urgon  at  Modena. 

51.  Public  Library  at  Besangon  41  [xii?]  small  4^,  141  leaves. 
(M.  CasUn :  see  Evst  193). 

*  

52.  Blenheim  3.  C.  12,  whose  history  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Evan.  523,  [?]  a  fine  4^,  in  single  column,  mut,  at  the  end 

53.  To  this  number  we  may  assign  the  few  lessons  from  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  found  in  Evstw  *222  and  258. 

54."    Praxapostolos  in  Muralt's  3"*,  (Petrop.  viii.  80) :  see  Evst.  1 95. 

•55.     (  =  Evst.  179). 

*56.     (  =  Act.  42,  Evst.  287)  contains  only  1  Cor.  ix.  2—12. 

57.  (=Evan.  492)  Wake  12  inserted  in  error:  see  p.  228,  and 
substitute  Lambeth  1190  [xiii]  4°,  neatly  written,  with  many  letters 
gilded,  mtU.  at  the  beginning  and  end.  Archdeacon  Todd  in  the 
Lambeth  Catalogue,  p.  50,  mistakes  this  for  a  copy  of  the  Acts  and 
all  the  Epistles.     Bloomfield  examined  Codd.  57,  59 — 62. 

58.  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Wake  33  [dated  1172]  foL,  of  265 
leaves,  the  ink  having  quite  gone  in  parts. 

'  1  As  in  oar  preceding  lists  {iee  above,  pp.  228,  259,  271,  276,  289),  we 
remove  to  this  foot-note  Soholz's  bIx  copies  seen  at  S.  Saba,  and  occupy  their 
numbers  by  other  manuBcripts.  They  are  Apost.  49.  S.  Baba  16  [xnr]  4<>,  charts 
50.  S.  Saba  18  [xv]  8^  61.  S.  Saba  26  [xn]  fol.  52.  (=£vst.  171.)  53. 
(sETSt.  160).    54,    S.  Saba  (mmombered)  [xiix]  4°. 


61.  Lambeth  1195 

62.  Lambeth  1198 
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59.  Lambeth  1191  [xiii]  4®,  mtU.  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

60.  Lambeth  1194  [xiii]  4t%  muL  at  the  end,  the  writing  very 
neat,  the  letters  often  gilded. 

xiii]  4®,  mut.  at  the  beginning. 

[xiii]  4^,  mut.  at  the  end.     Todd's  descrip- 
tions of  all  these  copies  are  meagre  enougL 

63.  The  upper  writing  in  Cod.  P  of  the  Acts  {see  p.  163),  beiog 
fragments  of  the  work  of  Eathaliu&  They  are  perpetually  cited  in 
Tischendorf  s  critical  notes  as  Euthal"^. 

♦64.     B-C  L  10  (  =  Evst.  251).    ♦65.  B-O  iil  24  [xii  or  xiii]  4^ 

♦66.     B-C  III.  29  ( =  Evst.  252).     *67.  B-C  in.  42  (  =  Evst.  253). 

♦68.     B-C  IIL  53  ( =  Evst  253*). 

69.  B  M.  Addit.  29714  [dated  1306]  4o,  written  by  one  Ignatius 
on  178  leaves  of  one  column  each,  complete;  syrw^  was  bought  of 
Nicolas  Parassoh  in  1874. 

70.  Bentley's  Q,  ''a  Parchment  Lectionary  containing  Acts  and 
Epistles,  which  belonged  to  Clagget,  Bishop  of  S.  David's,  at  least 
700  years  old"  [xi]  (Ellis,  BemJtleii  Grit,  Sacr,  Introd  p.  xxx),  seems 
to  be  lost^  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Apost  52,  which  J.  Berriman 
(Critical  Dissertation  an  1  Tim.  Hi.  16,  p.  105)  states  to  have  come 
from  Constantinople,  and  to  have  been  placed  by  Bp.  Olaggett  in  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  library. 

♦t71.  ttiflch.*'-  BibL  Univers.  Lipsiens.  6. P.  (Tischendorf  v)  [ix 
or  x],  containing  Hebr.  L  3 — 12,  published  in  Anecd.  sacr.  et  pro/an. 
p.  73,  &c. 

*t72.  Petrop.,  one  leaf  of  a  double  palimpsest,  now  at  St  Peters- 
burg, the  oldest  writing  [ix]  containing  Acts  xiii  10;  2  Cor.  xi.  21 — 
23,  cited  by  TischendotE  (iVT  T.,  Proleg.,  p.  ccxxvi  7th  edition). 

t73  ^  =  Evst.  192).  74.  Bodleian,  Selden  9  is  noted  by  Dean 
Holmes  {Prce/aL  ad  FentcUeuchum,  No.  132)  as  a  palimpsest,  con- 
taining under  the  Christmas  sermons  of  Proclus,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, almost  illegible  lessons  from  the  Septuagint,  with  one  or 
two  from  the  Epistles  of  SS.  Peter  and  John. 

74.  (2^)  Harvard  University  Libr.  Mas&  K.  1  [xii],  brought 
from  Constantinople  in  1819  by  the  Hon.  E.  Everett,  written  in 
two  columns  of  23  lines  each,  was  collated  in  1  Cor.  xii.  xiii.  for  A. 
Wellington  Tyler  of  New  York  by  E.  A-  Guy  {see  Evan.  603).  I 
know  of  no  other  sacred  manuscript  in  the  United  States,  yet  some 
there  surely  must  be.     See  also  above,  p.  300. 

75.  B.  M.  Addit  11841  [xii  or  xiii]  4°,  ia  a  Lectionary  of  the 
Old  Testament  on  886  leaves,  mut.  On  fol.  78  (which  should  precede 
fol.  74)  is  a  lesson  for  June  28  (jc^:  but  see  above,  p.  86)  rcuv 
dyuDV  dirooToXoiF  irerpav  koI  iravXov,  ovayvoto/ia  y,  containing  1  Pet.  i. 
3—19;  ii.  11—24  (tiycro^cv). 

.  76.  Recently  fQund  in  a  drawer  at  the  Bodleian  by  Mr  E.  B. 
Nicholson,  now  Bodley's  Librarian,  14  loose  vellum  (?)  leaves,  four 
being  Biblical  [xiii]  4^,  written  in  two  columns  on  a  page  by  Symeon 
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a  reader,  ayiooDfixtavirrf^ :  the  date,  if  once  extant  in  the  red  letters  of 
the  colophon,  being  now  nibbed  away.  There  are  nine  dvayvwcfiaTa, 
furnished  with  musical  notes  in  red.  The  book  is  either  a  Euchology 
or  a  Typicum,  more  probably  the  former.  The  first  lesson  is  2  Tim. 
iii.  2 — 9.  The  remainder  are  numbered  as  lessons  for  the  SeKai7ju,cpov, 
or  Twelve  days  from  Christmas  to  Epiphany :  they  run  thus,  a 
Rom.  V.  18—21:  ^  viiL  3—9:  y  ix.  29—33:  8'  2  Cor.  v.  15—21: 
€  Gal.  iil  28— iv.  5:  r'  Col.  i.  18—22:  C  Pbil.  iii.  3—9:  r,'  Rom. 
viii  8— U. 

77.  ( =  Act  98,  portions  marked  as  a^  and  a,). 

78.  (Evst  290)  B-C.  III..  44  [xiv]  4*,  chart,  of  339  surviving 
leaves,  is  a  Ti/picum  {see  p.  140)  in  two  separate  hands,  and  con- 
tains 29  lessons :  viz.  eleven  from  the  Old  Testament,  six  from  the 
Apocrypha,  two  from  the  Gospels  (Matth.  xL  27 — 30 ;  Mark  viii 
34 — ix.  1),  ten  from  S.  Paul's  Epistles. 

79.  Cambridge  University  Library  Add.  679.  2,  96  leaves, 
being  the  companion  volume  to  Evst  291  (see  p.  306),  contains 
week  day  Epistles  from  S.  Paul.  The  first  quire  is  in  a  diflTerent 
hand.     MtU,  6.  leaves.     Ends  6th  day  of  33rd  week  (2  Thess.  ii.  1). 

80.  ( =  Evst  292).     See  p.  306. 

81.  A  good  copy  of  the  Apostolos  was  bought  for  the  British 
Museum  (where  it  is  as  yet  unnumbered)  at  the  sale  of  the  Sunder- 
land Library,  March  1883,  which  cannot  be  the  same  a»  Cod.  52, 
as  it  is  written  in  double  columns  [xiii  or  xiv?],  4°,  192  leaves, 
with  red  musical  notes.  The  Menology  breaks  off  at  August  18,  but 
it  is  otherwise  complete. 

Finally,  Scholz  says  of  Evst  161,  and  to  the  same  effect  Coxe  of 
Evst  Cairo  18,  "continet  lect  et  pericop. ;"  which  may  possibly 
mean  that  these  copies  should  be  reckoned  for  the  Apostolos  also. 

Deducting  two  duplicates,  we  have  about  79  known  Lectionaries 
of  the  Praxapostolos  or  Apostolos. 


PoSTSCBiPT.  Dr  Hort  is  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a 
description  of  the  following  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  recently 
acquired  for  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  as  examined  by 
Mr  Bradshaw  and  himself  They  are  to  be  added  to  the  list  on 
p.  244. 

618.  Add.  720  [xi],  278  leaves,  5^  inches  by  4J.  Am.,  Eus,, 
K€ff>,y  TirX.  (fragments  of  jcc^  t.),  lect,  syn.,  men.,  pict  But  Ca/rp., 
BiLs.  t,  K€^.  t.  of  Matth.,  and  perhaps  prol.  are  apparently  lost 
Mv^  Mattk  xxviii.  1 — 20 ;  Mark  xv.  29 — Luke  iii  33.  In  a  later 
hand  is  Luke  xxiv.  46 — 53. 

619.  Add.  1837  [xii  or  xiii],  164  leaves,  8|  inches  by  ^,  in- 
jured in  parts  by  damp.  Kci^.,  fragment  of  k€<^.  t,  lect.  No  Am., 
Eus.,  Tirk.,  prol.  MvX.  Matth.  i.  1 — x.  42;  xiii.  3 — 16;  xxvii.  24 — 
37;  Mark  xiv.  21— Luke  iii  16;  iv.  35— v.  23;  viL  4—15.  Ends 
Luke  xix.  33. 


s. 
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620.  Add.  1879.  11  [xii],  9  inches  by  6J,  four  leaves  containing 
Matth.  X.  42 — xii  43.  Am,  (not  IStu.),  fcci^.,  tCtX.  LecL  are  in  a 
later  h&nd.     From  Tischendorfs  collection,  as  is  also 

621.  Add.  1879.  24  [xm— xiv],  8|  inches  by  5|,  two  leaves 
containing  Matth.  xxvi.  20 — 39  and  viro^co-i?  and  verses  before 
S.  Mark,     icc^,  titA.,  lect. 

I  can  obtain  no  definite  account  of  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  said  to 
exist  at  Andover,  Mass,  (see  p.  304). 

The  following  Evangelistaria  should  also  be  added  to  the  list 
(p.  300),  the  first  seven  being  newly  bought  for  Cambridge  University 
Library  and  described  by  Dr  Hort. 

291.  Add.  679.  1,  being  a  companion  book  to  Apost.  79  [xiit], 
171  leaves,  10  inches  by  8,  containing  only  the  week-day  lessons,  except 
that  two  sets  belong  to  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Begins  Matth.  viL 
10,  being  on  the  6th  day  of  the  first  week  of  that  Evangelist  MuL 
elsewhere,  bub  the  end  complete  with  a  colophon,  and  fragments  of 
two  additional  leaves.     Initial  capitals  in  red. 

292  (Apost.  80).  Add.  1836  [xm],  6  J  inches  by  5 J,  with  musical 
notes  in  red.  Sunday  and  two  Saturday  lessons  only  for  Epistles 
and  Gospels.  MiU.  first  50  and  four  other  leaves.  Begins  2nd  Sun- 
day in  S.  Matthew  (iv.  23).  Men.  full,  followed  by  two  Epistles 
aud  Gospels  as  aKoXovOia  cts  oatovs.  Additional  lessons  in  another 
hand  are  inserted  about  the  season  of  Epiphany. 

293.  Add.  1839  [xii  or  xm],  104  leaves,  10  inches  by  7J  :  <raj8- 
ParoKvpiaKal  only  (see  Evst.  24).  Mut.  first  77  and  ten  other  leaves. 
Begins  6th  Sunday  of  S.  Luke  (viii.  39).     Men.  ending  Dec.  26. 

294.  Add.  1840  [xi  or  xii],  112  leaves,  UJ  inches  by  8^,  in 
two  columns  with  rea  musical  notes.  From  the  11th  Sunday  of 
S.  Luke  downwards  the  week-day  lessons  are  omitted.  Men,  fol- 
lowed by  Gospels  for  several  occasions.  The  arrangement  of  the 
week-day  lessons  in  the  Gospels  of  S.  Matthew,  S.  Mark,  and 
S.  Luke,  differs  much  from  that  usually  found,  though  fundamen- 
tally akin  to  it     MiU,  at  the  end  and  many  other  leaves. 

295.  tAdd.  1879.  2  [x],  llj  by  7|  inches,  an  uncial  in  two 
columns,  with  illuminated  initial  capitals  and  red  musical  notes. 
Eight  leaves  of  a-aPParoKvpiaKal  from  11th  Sunday  in  S.  Luke 
(xiv.  20)  to  Sunday  of  the  Publican  (xviii  14).  Codd.  295-7  are 
from  Tischendorfs  collection. 

296.  Add.  1879.  12  [xi  or  xii],  9^  inches  by  6^,  in  two  columns, 
four  leaves  containing  from  6th  Saturday  in  Lent  (John  xi.  41)  to 
Liturgy  for  Palm  Sunday  (John  xii.  11),  and  part  of  Matins  (from 
Matth.  xxi.  36)  and  Vespers  (to  Matth.  xxiv.  26)  for  Monday  in 
Holy  Week. 

297.  Add.  1879.  13  [xii],  about  10  inches  (when  entire)  by  8^, 
in  two  columns,  Greek  and  Arabic,  being  only  the  upper  part  of 
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four  leaves  of  a-aPParoKvpuiKal  in  6th  and  6tli  Sundays  of  S.  Luke 
<ch.  xvL24f.;  28—30;  viiilG— 18;  21;  27;  29  £;  32—34;  38£). 

298.  Keble  College,  Oxford,  presented  in  1882  by  Mr  Greville 
Chester,  and  described  to  me  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lock,  Tutor  and 
Librarian  of  Keble  [xii  or  xiii],  large  8®,  151  leaves,  slightly  illumi- 
nated, beginning  with  the  lesson  for  the  2nd  day  of  the  fifth  week 
after  Easter,  and  ending  with  the  lesson  for  S.  Helena's  day,  May  21. 

299.  The  single  leaf  described  below  by  Bp.  Lightfoot,  p.  398. 

We  find  Latin  versions  in  8  uncial  and  11  cursive  codices;  an 
Arabic  version  in  Evan.  211;  450;  Evst.  6;  297;  Coxe's  Evst.  at 
S.  Saba,  No.  40;  Latin  and  Arabic  in  Act.  96. 

The  total  number  of  manuscripts  we  have  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding catalogues  are  61  uncial  and  642  cursive  of  the  Gospels;  14 
uncial  and  252  cursive  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles;  22  uncial 
and  295  cursive  of  S.  Paul;  5  uncial  and  111  ciiraive  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse; 339  Evangelistaria;  and  82  Lectionaries  of  the  Praxapostolos. 
In.  calculating  this  total  of  1817  manuscripts  we  have  deducted  78 
duplicates,  and  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  few  of  the  codices,  whose 
present  locality  is  unknown,  may  have  reappeared  under  other  heads. 

*0  fihf  OtpUTfMS  iroXvs,  01  8^  ipyirajL  oXiyou 
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CHAPTER  in. 

ON    THE    ANCIENT   VERSIONS    OF    THE    NEW 
TESTAMENT    IN    VARIOUS    LANGUAGES. 


1.  rilHE  facts  seated  in  the  preceding  chapter  have  led  us  ta 
-L  believe  that  no  extant  manuscript  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment yet  discovered  is  older  than  the  fourth  century,  and  that 
those  written  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  are  both  few  in  num- 
ber, and  (with  one  notable  exception)  contain  but  incomplete 
portions,  for  the  most  part  very  small  portions,  of  the  sacred 
volume.  When  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  well-known 
circumstance  that  the  most  ancient  codices  vary  widely  and 
perpetually  from  the  commonly  received  text  and  from  each 
other,  it  becomes  desirable  for  us  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
evidence  as  to  the  character  of  those  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  were  used  by  the  primitive  Christians  in  times 
anterior  to  the  date  of  the  most  venerable  now  preserved. 
Such  sources  of  information,  though  of  a  more  indirect  and 
precarious  kind  than  manuscripts  of  the  original  can  supply, 
are  open  to  us  in  the  versions  of  Holy  Scripture,  made  at 
the  remotest  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  for  the  use 
of  believers  whose  native  tongue  was  not  Greek.  Transla- 
tions, certainly  of  the  New  and  probably  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, were  executed  not  later  than  the  second  century  in  the 
Syriac  and  Latin  tongues,  and,  so  tax  as  their  present  state 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  documents  from  which  they  were 
rendered,  they  represent  to  .us  a  modification  of  the  inspired 
text  which  existed  within  a  century  of  the  death  of  the  Apo- 
stles. Even  as  the  case  stands,  and  although  the  testimony  of 
versions  is  peculiarly  liable  to  doubt  and  error,  the  Peshito 
Syriac  and  Old  Latin  translations  of  the  Greek  Testament  must 
be  placed  with  a  few  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
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original  in  the  very  first  rank  as  authorities  and  aids  for  the 
criticai  revision  of  the  text. 

In  a  class  apart  from  and  next  below  the  Peshito  Syiiac 
and  Old  Latin  we  may  group  together  the  Egyptian,  the  Cure- 
tonian  Syriac,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Gothic,  the  Armenian, 
and  ^thiopic  versions,  which  we  name  in  what  seems  to  be 
their  order  in  respect  to  value.  Of  these  the  Curetonian  will 
be  discussed  more  fitly  hereafter  (pp.  319 — 24) ;  the  Egyptian 
translations  may  have  been  formed,  partly  in  the  third,  partly 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  their  value  has  of  late  years  greatly 
increased  in  the  estimation  of  Biblical  scholars;  the  Latin 
Vulgate  and  the  Qothic  belong  to  the  fourth  century,  the 
Armenian  and  possibly  the  ^thiopic  to  the  fifth.  The  Philoxe- 
nian  Syriac  too,  although  not  brought  into  its  present  condi- 
tion before  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  would  appear, 
for  reasons  that  will  be  detailed  hereafter,  to  hold  a  place  in 
this  class  not  much  lower  than  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  third  rank  must  be  assigned  to  the  several  minor 
Syriac  (so  far  as  their  character  has  been  ascertained),  to  the 
Oeorgian  and  Slavonic,  to  some  Arabic,  and  to  one  of  the  Persic 
versions:  these  are  either  too  recent  or  uncertain  in  date,  or 
their  text  too  mixed  and  corrupt,  to  merit  very  particular  atten- 
tion. The  other  Persic  (and  perhaps  one  Arabic)  version  being 
^derived  from  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  old 
English  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  can  be  applied  only  to  the 
•correction  of  their  respective  primary  translations. 

2.  The  weight  and  consideration  due  to  versions  of  Scrip- 
ture, considered  as  materials  for  critical  use,  depend  but  little 
on  their  merits  as  competent  representations  of  the  original  \ 
A  very  wretched  translation,  such  as  the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  may 
happen  to  have  high  critical  value ;  whQe  an  excellent  one,  like 
our  Authorised  English  Bible,  shall  be  of  just  no  consequence 
at  all.  And,  in  general,  the  testimony  of  versions  as  witnesses  to 
the  state  of  the  text  is  rendered  much  less  considerable  than 
that  of  manuscripts  of  the  same  date,  by  defects  which,  though 
they  cleave  to  some  of  them  far  more  than  to  others,  are  too 
inherent  in  their  very  nature  to  be  absolutely  eliminated  from 

1  Canon  Westcott  (" Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible":  Valgate)  puts  the  ease 
yeiy  neatly :  **  YeraionB  supply  authority  for  the  text,  and  opinion  only  for  the 
rendering." 
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any.  These  defects  are  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  more  than  a 
bare  statement,  and  serve  to  render  a  various  reading,  supported 
by  versions  alone,  of  comparatively  slight  consideration. 

(1).  It  may  be  found  as  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  primitive 
text  of  a  version,  as  of  the  Qreek  original  itself;  the  varia- 
tions in  its  different  copies  are  often  quite  as  considerable,, 
and  suspicions  of  subsequent  correction,  whether  from  the 
Greek  or  from  some  other  version,  are  as  plausible  to  raise 
and  as  hard  to  refute.  This  is  preeminently  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  the  Latin  version,  especially  in  its  older  form;  but 
the  Peshito  Syriac,  the  Armenian,  the  Qeorgistn  and  almost 
every  other  have  been  brought  into  discredit,  on  grounds 
more  or  less  reasonable,  by  those  whose  purpose  it  has  served 
to  disparage  their  importance. 

(2).  Although  several  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  parti- 
cularly the  I/atin,  are  rendered  more  closely  to  the  original 
than  would  be  thought  necessary  or  indeed  tolerable  in 
modem  times,  yet  it  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  Qreek  words  which  the  translator  had  in  his 
copy.  While  versions  are  always  of  weight  in  determining 
the  authenticity  of  sentences  or  clauses  inserted  or  omitted 
by  Greek  manuscripts  \  and  in  most  instances  may  be  em- 
ployed even  for  arranging  the  order  of  words,  yet  every  lan- 
guage differs  so  widely  in  spirit  from  every  other,  and  the 
genius  of  one  version  is  so  much  at  variance  with  that  of 
others,  that  too  great  caution  cannot  be  used  in  applying^ 
this  kind  of  testimony  to  the  criticism  of  the  Greek*.  The 
Aramaean  idiom,  for  example,  delights  in  a  graceful  redun- 
dancy of  pronouns,  which  sometimes  affects  the  style  of  the 

^  This  use  of  versions  was  seen  by  Jerome  (PrsBfaiio  ad  Damasmn)  **  Cum 
multanun  geniimn  lingnis  soriptura  ante  translata,  dooeat  falsa  esse  qusB  addita 
sunt."  It  is  even  now,  perhaps,  the  principal  service  they  can  perform  for  the 
critic. 

'  A  good  example  of  the  precarioosness  of  the  testimony  of  versions  may  be 
seen  in  Acts  xiz.  8,  where  Tregelles,  and  indeed  Tischendorf  with  some  reserve,, 
allege  the  Latin,  Syriac,  Egyptian,  Armenian  and  iBthiopic  versions  to  support 
the  omission  of  rd  before  repl  in  Codd.  B  J)  and  one  Greek  lectionary  (12). 
Yet  in  ch.  i.  8;  zxiii.  11,  16,  where  no  Greek  authority  omits  the  article,  the 
form  adopted  by  the  Vulgate,  Peshito,  and  Coptic,  probably  also  by  the  rest,  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  ch.  zix.  8.  Compare  also  Acts  viii.  12 ;  zzviii.  23.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  observe  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  versions  in  James  iv.  5- 
(infra  Chap.  ix). 
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Greek  Testament  itself  (e.g.  Mutth.  viii.  1 ;  5) :  so  that  the 
Syriac  ought  to  have  no  influence  in  deciding  a  point  of  this 
kind,  inasmuch  as  the  translator  would  naturally  follow  the 
usage  of  his  own  language,  rather  than  regard  the  precise  word- 
ing of  his  original. 

(3).  Hence  it  follows  that  no  one  can  form  a  trustworthy 
judgment  respecting  the  evidence  aflForded  by  any  version,  who 
is  not  master  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  written.  In  a 
past  generation,  critics  contented  themselves  with  using  Latin 
versions  of  the  Egyptian,  ^thiopic,  &c.,  to  their  own  and  their 
readers'  cost.  The  insertion  or  absence  of  whole  clauses,  indeed, 
are  patent  facts  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  but  beyond  such 
matters  the  unskilled  enquirer  ought  not  to  venture.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  this  restriction  may  be  to  confine  the  student 
to  the  full  use  of  the  Syriac  and  Latin  versions ;  a  few  Biblical 
scholars,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  especially  the  Rev.  S.  C. 
Malan,  have  made  good  progress  in  the  ancient  Egyptian ;  the 
rest  of  us  must  remain  satisfied  with  a  confession  of  ignorance,  or 
apply  our  best  diligence  to  remedy  it. 

From  this  rapid  glance  over  the  whole  subject  of  versions,  we 
pass  on  to  consider  them  severally  in  detail ;  not  aiming  at  a  full 
literary  history  of  any  of  them,  which  would  be  unsuitable  to  our 
limits  and  present  design,  but  rather  seeking  to  put  the  learner 
in  possession  of  materials  for  forming  an  independent  estimate  of 
their  relative  value,  and  of  the  internal  character  of  the  chief 
among  them. 

3.    Syriac  Versions.    (1).    The  Peshito, 

The  Aramaean  or  Syriac  (preserved  to  this  day  as  their  sacred 
tongue  by  several  Eastern  Churches)  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  great  Semitic  family  of  languages,  and  as  early  as  Jacob's 
age  existed  distinct  from  the  Hebrew  (Gen.  xxxi.  47).  As  we 
now  find  it  in  books,  it  was  spoken  in  the  north  of  Syria  and  in 
Upper  Mesopotamia,  the  native  region  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham, about  Edessa.  It  is  a  more  copious,  flexible,  and  elegant 
language  than  the  Hebrew  (which  ceased  to  be  vernacular  at 
the  Babylonish  captivity)  had  ever  the  means  of  becoming, 
and  is  so  intimately  akin  to  the  Chaldee  as  spoken  at  Baby- 
lon, and  subsequently  throughout  Palestine,  that  the  latter  was 
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popularly  known  by  it«  name  (2  Kings  xviii.  26;  Isai.xxxvi.  11; 
Dan.  ii.  4).  As  the  Gospel  took  firm  root  at  Antioch  within 
a  few  years  after  the  Lord's  Ascension  (Acts  xi.  19 — 27 ;  xiiL 
1,  &c.),  we  might  deem  it  probable  that  its  tidings  soon  spread 
from  the  Greek  capital  into  the  native  interior,  even  though  we 
utterly  rejected  the  venerable  tradition  of  Thaddseus'  mission 
to  Abgarus,  toparch  of  Edessa,  as  well  as  the  fable  of  that 
monarch's  intercourse  with  Christ  while  yet  on  earth  (Euse- 
bius,  Ecd,  Hist  I.  13;  ii.  1).  At  all  events  we  are  sure  that 
Christianity  flourished  in  these  regions  at  a  very  early  period; 
it  is  even  possible  that  the  Syriac  Scriptures  were  seen  by 
Hegesippus  in  the  second  century  (Euseb.  Ecd,  Hist,  iv.  22) ; 
they  were  familiarly  used  and  claimed  as  his  national  version 
by  Ephraem  of  Edessa  {see  p.  118)  in  the  fourth.  Thus  the 
universal  belief  of  later  ages,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
seem  to  reiser  it  unquestionable  that  the  Syrian  Church  was 
possessed  of  a  translation,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
which  it  used  habitually,  and  for  public  worship  exclusively, 
from  the  second  century  of  our  era  downwards:  as  early  as 
A.D.  170  6  Sy/oo9  is  cited  by  Melito  on  Genes,  xxii.  13  (Mill,  Pro- 
leg.  §  1239)\  And  the  sad  history  of  that  distracted  Church 
can  leave  no  room  to  doubt  what  that  version  was.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  third  and  fourth  general 
Councils  at  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  proved  the  immediate  occa- 
sions of  dividing  the  Syrian  Christians  into  three,  and  eventu- 
ally into  yet  more,  hostile  communions.  These  grievous  divi- 
sions have  now  subsisted  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  though 
the  bitterness  of  controversy  has  abated,  the  estrangement  of 
the  rival  Churches  is  as  complete  and  hopeless  as  ever*.     Yet 

^  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr  Field  (Origenis  Hexaplorum  qua  aupersunt,  Proleg. 
Ixxviii,  1874)  that  the  Peshito  is  not  the  Syriao  version  here  quoted  by  Melito ; 
bat,  while  he  admits  a  frequent  resemblance  between  it  and  the  renderings 
imputed  to  "the  Syrian,"  he  certainly  produces  not  a  few  instances  of  diversity 
between  the  two.  Besides  Theodoret,  who  often  opposes  6  ^Cpos  to  6  'E/S/xubt 
(Thren.  1. 15  and  paasim)^  Field  notes  the  foUowing  writers  as  citing  the  former, — 
Bidymus,  Biodorus,  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Folychronius,  Apollinarius,  Ghrysostom, 
Procopius  {ibid,  p.  Ixvii). 

^  All  modem  accounts  of  the  unorthodox  sects  of  the  East  confirm  Walton's 
gracious  language  two  hundred  years  ago :  '*  Etsi  verb,  olim  in  hareses  misery 
prolapsi,  se  a  reliquis  Ecolesias  Catholics  membris  separarint,  unde  justo  Dei 
judicio  sub  Infidelium  jugo  oppressi  serviunt,  qui  ipsis  dominantur,  ex  continnis 
tamen  calamitatibus  edocti  et  sapientiores  redditi  (est  enim  Sohola  Grucis  Schola 
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the  same  translation  of  Holy  Scripture  is  read  alike  in  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  Nestorians  among  the  fastnesses  of 
Koordistan,  of  the  Monophysites  who  are  scattered  over  the 
plains  of  Syria,  of  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas  along  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  and  of  the  Maronites  on  the  mountain-terraces  of 
Lebanon.  £ven  though  these  last  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Rome  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  certain  Nestorians  of 
Chaldaea  in  the  eighteenth,  both  societies  claimed  at  the  time, 
and  enjoy  to  this  day,  the  free  use  of  their  Syriac  translation  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Manuscripts  too,  obtained  from  each  of  these 
rival  communions,  have  flowed  from  time  to  time  into  the 
libraries  of  the  West,  yet  they  all  exhibit  a  text  in  every  im- 
portant respect  the  same;  all  are  without  the  Apocalypse  and 
four  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  which  latter  we  know  to  have  been 
wanting  in  the  Syriac  in  the  sixth  century  (Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes  apud  Montfaucon,  "  CoUectio  Nova  Patrum  et  Script. 
Qrsec."  Tom.  ii.  p.  292),  a  defect,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
which  alone  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  ver- 
sion that  omits  them ;  all  correspond  with  whatever  we  know 
from  other  sources  of  that  translation  which,  in  contrast  with 

one  more  recent,  was  termed  "old"   (fcOf-O)   by  Thomas  of 

Harkel  A.D.  616,  and  "Peshito"  (Jfj  i  m ?)\  the  "Simple,"  by 

the  great  Monophysite  doctor,  Gregory  Bar-Hebrseus  [1226- 
86].  Literary  history  can  hardly  afford  a  more  powerful  case 
than  has  been  established  for  the  identity  of  the  version  of  the 
Syriac  now  called  the  Peahito  with  that  used  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  long  before  the  great  schism  had  its  beginning  in  the 
native  land  of  the  blessed  Qospel. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  this  most  venerable  monument 
of  the  Christian  faith  was  published  in  quarto  at  Vienna  in  the 
year  1555  (some  copies  are  re-dated  1562),  at  the  expense  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  on  the  recommendation  and  with  the 
active  aid  of  his  Chancellor,  Albert  Widmanstadt,  an  accom- 
plished person,  whose  travelling  name  in  Italy  was  John  Lucre- 
tius. It  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Moses  of  Mardin,  legate 
from  the  Monophysite  Patriarch  Ignatius  to  Pope  Julius  III. 

Lucia)  tandem  eorom  misertns  Miserioordiarom  Pater  eo8  ad  reotam  sanamqne 
mentem,  rejectU  aatiqnis  erroribnB,  reduxit"  (Walton,  Prolegomena,  Wrangham, 
Tom.  II.  p.  500).  * 
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(1550 — 55),  who  seems  to  have  brought  with  him  a  manuscript, 
the  text  whereof  was  of  the  Jacobite  family,  although  written 
at  Mosul,  for  publication  in  the  West.  Widmanstadt  contributed 
a  second  manuscript  of  his  own,  though  it  does  not  appear  whe- 
ther either  or  both  contained  the  whole  New  Testament  This 
beautiful  book,  the  diiferent  portions  of  which  have  separate 
dedications,  was  edited  by  Widmaustadt,  by  Moses,  and  by 
W.  Postell  jointly,  in  an  elegant  type  of  the  modem  Syriac 
character,  the  vowel  and  diacritic  points,  especially  the  linea 
occultans,  being  frequently  dropped,  with  subscriptions  and  titles 
indicating  the  Jacobite  Church  lessons  in  the  older,  or  Estran- 
gelo,  letter.  It  omits,  as  was  natural  and  right,  those  books 
which  the  Peshito  does  not  contain :  viz.  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  that  of  Jude  and  the 
Apocalypse,  together  with  the  disputed  passage  John  vii.  53 — 
viii.  11,  and  the  doubtful,  or  more  than  doubtful,  clauses  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  35;  Acts  viil  37;  xv.  34;  xxviii.  29;  1  John  v.  7,  8.  For 
Luke  xxii.  17,  18  see  Chap.  IX.  on  the  passage.  This  editio 
princeps  of  the  Peshito  New  Testament,  though  now  become 
very  scarce  (one  half  of  its  thousand  copies  having  been  sent 
into  Syria),  is  held  in  high  and  deserved  repute,  as  its  text  is 
apparently  based  on  manuscript  authority  alone. 

Immanuel  Tremellius  [1510 — 80],  a  converted  Jew  (the 
proselyte,  first  of  Cardinal  Pole,  then  of  Peter  Martyr),  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Heidelberg,  published  the  second  edition  in 
folio  in  1569,  containing  the  New  Testament  in  Hebrew  type, 
with  a  literal  Latin  version,  accompanied  by  the  Greek  text  and 
Beza's  translation  of  it,  having  a  Chaldee  and  Syriac  grammar 
annexed.  Tremellius  used  several  manuscripts,  especially  one 
at  Heidelberg,  and  made  from  them  and  his  own  conjecture 
many  changes,  that  were  not  always  improvements,  in  the  text ; 
besides  admitting  some  grammatical  forms  which  are  Chaldee 
rather  than  Syriac.  His  Latin  vei-sion  has  been  used  as  their 
basis  by  later  editors,  down  to  the  time  of  Schaaf.  Tremellius' 
and  Beza's  Latin  versions  were  reprinted  together  in  London, 
without  their  respective  originals,  in  1592.  Subsequent  editions 
of  the  Peshito  New  Testament  were  those  of  the  folio  Antwerp 
or  Royal  Spanish  Polyglott  of  Plantin  (1569 — 72),  in  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  type,  revised  from  a  copy  dated  A.D.  1188,  which  Postell 
had  brought  from  the  East :   two  other  editions  of  Plantin  in 
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Hebrew  type  without  points  (1574,  8®;  1575,  24®),  the  second 
containing  various  readings  extracted  by  Francis  Raphelengfrom 
a  Cologne  manuscript  for  his  own  reprints  of  1575  and  subse- 
quently of  1583 :  the  smaller  Paris  edition,  also  in  unpointed 
Hebrew  letters,  1584,  4**,  by  Guy  Le  Fevre,  who  prepared  the 
Syriac  portion  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott :  that  of  Elias  Hutter, 
in  two  folio  volumes  (Nuremberg  1599 — 1600),  in  Hebrew 
characters;  this  editor  venturing  to  supply  in  Syriac  of  his  own 
making  the  single  passages  wanting  in  the  editio  princeps 
(p.  312),  and  the  spurious  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  Martin 
Trost's  edition  (Anhalt-Cothen,  1621,  4®),  in  Syriac  characters, 
with  vowel-points  and  a  list  of  various  readings,  is  much  su- 
perior to  Hutter's. 

The  magnificent  Paris  Polyglott  (foL  1645)  is  the  first  which 
gives  us  the  Old  Testament  portion  of  the  Peshito,  though 
in  an  incomplete  state.  The  Maronite  Gabriel  Sionita,  who 
superintended  this  part  of  the  Polyglott,  made  several  changes 
in  the  system  of  vowel  punctuation,  possibly  from  analogy 
rather  than  from  manuscript  authority,  but  certainly  for  the 
better.  His  judgment  however  was  much  at  fault  when  he  in- 
serted as  integral  portions  of  the  Peshito  the  version  of  the  four 
missing  Catholic  Epistles,  which  had  been  published  in  1630 
by  our  illustrious  oriental  scholar,  Edward  Pococke,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  (Orient.  119)^ :  and  another  of  the 
Apocalypse,  edited  at  Ley  den  in  1627  by  Louis  de  Dieu,  from 
an  unpromising  and  recent  manuscript,  since  examined  by  Tre- 
gelles,  in  the  University  Library  there  (Scaliger  MS.  18).  Of 
the  two,  the  version  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  seems  decidedly 
the  older,  and  both  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  later  Syriac 
or  Philoxenian  translation,  but  neither  have  the  smallest  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  Peshito,  to  which,  however, 
they  have  unhappily  been  appended  ever  since. 

Bp.  Walton's,  or  the  London  Polyglott  (fol.  1654 — 7),  affords 
us  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  Sionita's  Syriac  text,  with  Trost's 
various  readings  appended,  but  interpolates  the  text  yet  further 
by  inserting  John  vii.  53 — viii.  11  from  a  manuscript  (now  lost) 

1  Dean  Payne  Smith's  Catalogue,  pp.  109 — 112.  In  the  great  Cambridge 
manuscript  (Oo.  l  1,  2,  see  p.  818)  the  Epistles  of  2  Pet,  2  and  3  John,  and 
Jode  follow  1  John,  and  are  oontinaed  on  the  same  quire,  as  Mr  Bradshaw 
reports. 
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once  belonging  to  Archbishop  Ussher,  by  whom  it  had  been 
sent  to  de  Dieu  before  1631.  As  this  passage  is  not  in  the  true 
Philoxenian\  we  are  left  to  conjecture  as  to  its  real  date  and 
character,  only  that  de  Dieu  assures  us  that  the  Ussher  manu- 
script contained  the  whole  New  Testament,  which  no  second 
copy  of  the  Peshito  or  other  Syriac  version  yet  known  has  been 
found  to  do.  Ussher  himself  (Todd's  Life  of  Walton,  Vol.  I.  p. 
196,  citing  the  evidence  of  Parr,  1686)  spoke  of  his  own  manu- 
script as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  that  of  de  Dieu. 

Giles  Gutbier  published  at  Hamburg  (8^  1664)  an  edition 
containing  all  the  interpolated  matter,  and  1  Job.  v.  7,  8  in 
addition,  from  Tremellius'  own  version,  which  he  inserted  in  his 
margin.  Gutbier  used  two  manuscripts,  by  one  of  which, 
belonging  to  Constantino  L^Empereur,  he  corrected  Sionita's 
system  of  punctuation.  A  glossary,  notes,  and  various  readings 
are  annexed.  The  Salzburg  edition  12^,  1684,  seems  a  mere 
reprint  of  Plantin's ;  nor  does  that  published  in  Rome  in  1703  * 
for  the  use  of  the  Maronites,  though  grounded  upon  manuscript 
authority,  appear  to  have  much  critical  value. 

A  collation  of  the  various  readings  in  all  the  preceding 
editions,  excepting  those  of  1684  and  1703,  is  affixed  to  the 
Syriac  N.  T.  of  J.  Leusden  and  Ch,  Schaaf  (4^  Leyden,  1709 : 
with  a  new  title-page  1717).  It  extends  over  one  hundred  pages, 
and,  though  most  of  the  changes  noted  are  very  insignificant,  is 
tolerably  accurate  and  of  considerable  value.  This  edition  con- 
tains the  Latin  version  of  Tremellius  not  too  thoroughly  re- 
vised, and  is  usually  accompanied  with  an  admirable  Syriac 
Lexicon  (it  might  almost  be  called  a  Concordance)  of  the 
Peshito  New  Testament.  Its  worth,  however,  is  considerably 
lessened  by  a  fancy  of  Leusden  for  pointing  the  vowels  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Chaldee  rather  than  of  Syriac  grammar : 
after  his  death,  indeed,  and  from  Luke  xviii.  27  onwards, 
this  grave  mistake  was  corrected  by  Schaaf*.  Of  modern  edi- 
tions the  most  convenient,  or  certainly  the  most  accessible  to 

^  In  the  Cod.  Barsalibei  {tee  p.  327,  note)  this  addition  is  attributed  to  Mazas, 
A.D.  622,  bat  in  a  Paris  manusoript  cited  by  Adler  to  Abbas  Mar  Paul. 

'  Yet,  besides  his  error  of  judgment  in  bringing  into  the  Peshito  text  such 
passages  as  we  enumerated  on  p.  314,  Schaaf  follows  the  Paris  and  London 
Poljglotts  when  interpolating  rwy  aw^ofUytap  Apoo.  xxi.  24,  although  the  words 
had  been  omitted  by  de  Dieu  (1627)  and  Gutbier  (1664). 
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English  students,  are  the  N.  T.  which  Professor  Lee  prepared  in 
1816  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  with  the  Eastern 
Church-lessons  noted  in  Syriac,  and  that  of  Wm.  Greenfield 
[d.  1831],  both  in  Bagster  s  Polyglott  of  1828,  and  in  a  small 
and  separate  form;  the  latter  editor  aims  at  representing  Wid- 
manstadt's  text  distinct  from  the  subsequent  additions  derived 
from  other  sources.  Lee's  edition  was  grounded  on  a  colla- 
tion of  three  fresh  manuscripts,  besides  the  application  of  other 
matter  previously  available  for  the  revision  of  the  text;  but 
the  materials  on  which  he  founded  his  conclusions  have  never 
been  printed,  although  their  learned  collector  once  intended  to 
do  so,  and  many  years  afterwards  consented  to  lend  them  to 
Scrivener  for  that  purpose ;  a  promise  which  his  death  in  1848 
ultimately  hindered  him  from  redeeming.  "An  edition  printed 
in  1829  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  Nes- 
torian  Christians  was  based  on  a  single  manuscript  brought 
from  Mosul  by  Dr  Wolff. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  plainly  appear  that 
the  Peshito  Syriac  has  not  yet  received  that  critical  care  on  the 
part  of  editors  which  its  antiquity  and  importance  so  urgently 
demand  ;  such  a  work  in  fact  is  one  of  the  few  great  tasks  yet 
open  to  the  enterprise  of  scholars.  Nor  have  we  any  cause 
to  regret  the  scantiness  of  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  its 
accomplishment  In  the  Vatican,  "  ditissimo  illo  omnium  dis- 
ciplinarum  promptuario,"  as  Wiseman  calls  it  in  his  honest 
pride  ("  Horas  Syriacae/'  p.  151),  the  master-hand  of  the  Dane 
Adler  [1755 — 1805]  has  been  engaged  on  several  codices  of 
the  Peshito^  one  dated  as  early  as  A.  D.  548  ;  many  more 
must  linger  unexamined  in  the  recesses  of  continental  libraries 
especially  at  Paris  and  Florence.  Our  own  Museum,  even  be- 
fore it  was  enriched  from  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  possessed 
several  copies  of  venerable  age,  one  of  which  has  been  collated 
by  Tregelles  and  others  (Rich.  7157*) ;  and  if  "  the  general  result 

^  Novi  Testamenti  Yersiones  Syriacss,  Simplex,  Phlloxeniana,  et  Hierosoly- 
mitana...a  J.  G.  Gh.  Adler,  Hafniee,  1789,  4». 

3  Of  this  copy  Professor  Rosen,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  Syriac 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  1838,  thus  writes  :  "  Inter  quos  ante  alios  omnes 
memorabile  est  N.  T.  exemplar  Nestorianum,  liber  et  antiquitate  suft,  quum 
BSBCulo  octavo  scriptus  est,  et  summft  scriptursB  diligently  atque  elegantift,  inter 
omnia  quotquot  nobis  innotuerunt  Syriaca  N.  T.  exemplaria,  eximid  laude 
dignus.     Etenim  remotioris  etiam  astatis  codices  Syriacos  extare  comperimus 
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is,  that  though  some  materials  are  certainly  thus  afforded  for 
the  critical  revision  of  the  text,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
changes  relate  to  grammatical  forms,  and  particulars  of  that 
kind  "  (Tregelles'  Home,  p.  264),  yet  here  we  have  access  to 
the  kind  of  text  current  among  the  Nestorians  in  the  eighth 
century,  long  before  their  copies  could  have  been  corrupted  by 
intercourse  with  the  Latins.  At  Cambridge  too  are  deposited 
two  manuscripts,  both  used  by  Lee,  one  of  them  containing  the 
Old  Testament  also  and  the  Clementine  Homilies,  but  not  the 
Apocalypse  (Univ.  Libr.  Oo.  i.  1,2:  «e6  p.  315,  note),  thought 
by  some  to  be  written  about  the  seventh  century  (but  Mr  Bensly 
notes  that  a  figure  of  Joshua  in  armour  of  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  reduces  its  date  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth),  and 
brought  from  the  Malabar  coast  in  1806  by  Buchanan.  In  the 
Bodleian  are  at  least  those  two  whose  readings  were  published 
by  Jones  in  1805.  With  such  full  means  of  information  within 
our  reach  it  will  not  be  to  our  credit  if  a  good  critical  edition  of 
the  Peshito  be  much  longer  unattempted. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  why  the  name  oi Peshito,  ''the 
Simple,"  should  have  been  given  to  the  oldest  Syriac  version  of 
Scripture,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  that  were  subsequently 
made\  The  term  would  seem  to  signify  "faithful"  rather  than 
"  literal ;"  for  in  comparison  with  the  Philoxenian  it  is  the  very 
reverse  of  a  close  rendering  of  the  original.  We  shall  presently 
submit  to  the  reader  a  few  extracts  from  it,  contrasted  with  the 
same  passages  in  other  Syriac  versions  (ieZow,  pp.  334 — 7) ;  for 
the  present  we  can  but  assent  to  the  ripe  judgment  of  Michaelis, 
who,  after  thirty  years'  study  of  its  contents,  declared  that  he 
could  consult  no  translation  with  so  much  confidence  in  cases  of 
difficulty  and  doubt.     In  regard  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  its 

qaidem;  sed  de  nuUo  nos  vel  audire  vel  legere  memmimas,  qui  omneB  qnot 
Nestoriani  agnosonnt  N.  T.  libroa  ampleoteretor.** 

^  TregeUes  in  "Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible"  thinks  that  the  term  was 
originally  applied  to  the  Syriac  yersion  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  in  order 
to  discriminate  between  it  and  the  Greek  Hexapla,  or  the  Syro-hexaplar  transla- 
tion derived  from  it,  with  their  apparatus  of  obeli  and  asterisks.  To  this  view 
Dr  Field  adds  his  weighty  authority  (Origenis  Hexapla^  Proleg.  p.  ix,  note  1),  add- 
ing that  for  this  reason  the  pure  Septus gint  version  also  is  called  nwXwp  (1  Kings 
vii.  18 ;  xii.  22),  to  distinguish  its  rendering  from  what  is  given  iv  t^  i^avXf, 
The  epithet  which  was  proper  to  the  Old  Testament  in  course  of  time  attached 
itself  to  the  New. 
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connexion  in  many  places  with  Cod.  D  and  the  Latin  versions  has 
been  often  dwelt  upon.  For  its  style,  composed  in  the  purest 
dialect  of  a  perspicuous  and  elegant,  if  not  a  very  copious  lan- 
guage, no  version  can  well  be  more  exempt  from  the  besetting 
faults  of  translators,  constraint  and  stiffness  of  expression :  yet 
while  remarkable  for  its  ease  and  freedom,  it  very  seldom  becomes 
loose  or  paraphrastic.  Though  a  word  or  two  may  occasionally 
be  inserted  to  unravel  some  involved  construction  (Acts  x. 
38;  Eph.  iii.  1 ;  Col.  iL  14;  1  John  i.  1),  or  to  elucidate  what 
«lse  might  be  obscure  (Luke  ix.  34 ;  xvi.  8  ;  Acts  i.  19;  ii.  14; 
24;  V.  4;  xii.  15;  Rom.  xii.  16;  xiv.  1,  &c.) ;  yet  seldom 
would  its  liberty  in  this  particular  offend  any  but  the  most 
servile  adherent  to  the  letter  of  the  Greek.  The  Peshito  has 
well  been  called  "  the  Queen  of  versions  "  of  Holy  Writ,  for 
it  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  excellent  of 
those  whereby  God's  Providence  has  blessed  and  edified  the 
Church. 


(2).     The  Curetonian  Syriac, 

Dean  Alford  was  bold  enough  to  call  this  fragment  "per- 
haps the  earliest  and  most  important  of  all  the  versions"  (N.  T. 
Proleg,  p.  114) ;  and  though  this  estimate  may  be  deemed  a 
little  unreasonable,  we  cannot  doubt  that  its  discovery  is  the 
most  valuable  of  the  many  services  rendered  to  sacred  and  pro- 
fane literature  by  the  late  Canon  Cureton  [d.  1864],  whose 
•energy  and  practised  sagacity,  displayed  in  his  researches  among 
Syriac  manuscripts,  were  aided  by  that  good  fortune  which  does 
not  always  fail  those  who  deserve  her  smile.  The  volume  which 
contained  these  portions  of  the  Gospels  (and  no  other  copy  of 
the  translation  has  yet  been  found)  had  been  brought  by  Arch- 
<ieadon  Tattam  in  1842  from  the  same  monastery  as  the  palim- 
psest Cod.  R  described  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  140).  The  eighty- 
two  leaves  and  a  half  on  which  what  remains  of  the  version 
is  written  (although  two  of  them  did  not  reach  England  till 
1847)  were  picked  out  by  Dr  Cureton,  then  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  Manuscript  department  of  the  British  Museum,  from  a 
mass  of  other  matter  which  had  been  bound  up  with  them  by 
unlearned  possessors,  and  comprise  the  Additional  MS.  14,451* 
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of  the  Library  they  adorn.  They  are  in  quarto,  with  two 
columns  on  a  page,  in  a  bold  hand  and  the  Estrangelo  or  old 
Syriac  character,  on  vellum  originally  very  white,  the  single 
points  for  stops,  some  titles,  &c.  being  in  red  ink :  there  are  no 
marks  of  Church-lessons  by  the  first  hand,  which  Cureton  (a 
most  competent  judge)  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  fragments  contain  Matth.  i.  1 — viii.  22 ;  x.  32 — ^xxiii. 
25  ;  Mark  xvi.  17—20 ;  John  i.  1-^2  ;  iii.  6— vii.  37 ;  xiv.  10— 
12;  16— 19;  22—23;  26—29;  Luke  ii.4.8— iii.  16;  vii.  33— xv. 
21 ;  xvii  24 — xxiv.  44,  or  1786  verses,  so  arranged  that  S. 
Mark's  Gospel  is  immediately  followed  by  S.  John's  {see  p.  71). 
The  Syriac  text  was  printed  in  fine  Estrangelo  type  in  1848,  and 
freely  imparted  to  such  scholars  as  might  need  its  help ;  it  was 
not  till  1858  that  the  work  was  published*,  with  a  very  literal 
translation  into  rather  bald  English  {see  above,  p.  8),  a  beautiful 
and  exBct  facsimile  (Luke  xv.  11 — 13 ;  16 — 19)  by  Mrs  Cureton^ 
and  a  Preface  (pp.  xcv),  full  of  interesting  or  startling  matter, 
which  was  soon  criticised  in  no  friendly  tone.  Indeed,  the  difficult 
but  unavoidable  investigation  into  the  relation  his  new  version 
bears  to  the  Peshito  was  further  complicated  by  Dr  Cureton's  per- 
suasion that  he  had  discovered  in  these  Syriac  fragments  a  text 
of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel  that  "  to  a  great  extent,  has  retained 
the  identical  terms  and  expressions  which  the  Apostle  himself 
employed ;  and  that  we  have  here,  in  our  Lord's  discourses,  to 
a  great  extent  the  very  same  words  as  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
holy  religion  himself  uttered  in  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  in  the  Hebrew  dialect..."  (p.  xciii)  :  that  here  in  fact 
we  have  to  a  great  extent  the  original  of  that  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
S.  Matthew  of  which  the  canonical  Greek  Gospel  is  but  a  trans- 
lation. It  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  examine  in  detail 
the  arguments  of  Dr  Cureton  on  this  head",  and  it  would  be  the 

1  '•Bemains  of  a  very  antient  recenBion  of  the  four  Q-ospels  in  Syriac,  hitherto 
unknown  in  Europe,  disooyered,  edited,  and  translated  by  William  Cureton,  D.D. 
...Canon  of  Westminster,"  4°,  London,  1858.  Three  more  leaves  of  this  version, 
containing  Luke  xv.  22 — ^xvi.  12 ;  xvii.  1 — ^23 ;  John  vii.  37 — 52 ;  viii.  12 — 19, 
discovered  at  Berlin  (Boyal  Libr.  Orient,  quart.  528)  were  published  by  Boediger 
{MonaUhericht  Berlin  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  July  1872),  and  privately 
printed  by  Professor  Wright  to  range  with  Cureton*s  volume. 

'  Less  able  writers  than  Dr  Cureton  have  made  out  a  strong,  though  not 
a  coavincing  case,  for  the  Hebrew  origin  of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  thus  far 
his  argument  is  plausible  enough.     To  demonstrate  that  the  version  he  has 
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less  necessary  in  any  case,  since  they  seem  to  have  convinced 
no  one  save  himself:  but  the  place  his  version  occupies  with 
reference  to  the  Feshito  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  quite 
passed  over,  even  in  an  elementary  treatise  like  the  present. 

Any  one  who  shall  compare  the  verses  we  have  cited  from 
them  in  parallel  columns  (pp.  334 — 6,  337)  will  readily  admit 
that  the  two  translations  have  a  common  origin,  whatever  that 
may  be ;  many  other  passages,  though  not  perhaps  of  equal  length, 
might  be  named  where  the  resemblance  is  closer  still ;  where 
for  twenty  words 'together  the  Peshito  and  the  Curetonian  shall 
be  positively  identical,  although  the  Syriac  idiom  would  admit 
other  words  and  another  order  just  as  naturally  as  that  actually 
employed.  Nor  will  this  conclusion  be  shaken  by  the  not  less 
manifest  fact  that  throughout  many  passages  the  diversity  is  so 
great  that  no  one,  with  those  places  alone  before  him,  would 
be  led  to  suspect  any  connection  between  the  two  versions ;  for 
resemblances  in  such  a  case  furnish  a  positive  proof,  not  to  be 
weakened  by  the  mere  negative  presumption  supplied  by  diver- 
gencies. Add  to  this  the  consideration  that  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts from  which  either  version  was  made  or  corrected  (as  the 
case  may  prove)  were  materially  different  in  their  character ;  the 
Peshito  for  the  most  part  favouring  Cod.  A*,  the  Curetonian  taking 
part  with  Cod.  D,  or  with  the  Old  Latin,  or  often  standing 
quite  alone,  unsupported  by  any  critical  authority  whatever;  and 
the  reader  is  then  in  possession  of  the  whole  case,  from  whose 
perplexities  we  have  to  unravel  our  decision,  which  of  these  two 
recensions  best  exhibits  the  text  of  the  Holy  Gospels  as  received 
from  the  second  century  downwards  by  the  Syrian  Church. 

discoyered  is  based  npon  that  Hebrew  original,  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  it  and  not  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  he  has  but  a  single  plea  that  will 
bear  examination,  viz.  that  oat  of  the  many  readings  of  the  Hebrew  or  Nazarene 
Gospel  with  which  we  are  acquainted  (the  reader  wiU  see  three,  two  of  them 
previously  imkaown,  above  p.  155),  his  manuscript  agrees  with  it  in  the  one 
particular  of  inserting  the  three  kings,  ch.  L  8,  though  even  here  the  number  of 
fourteen  generations  retained  in  ver.  17  shews  them  to  be  an  interpolation.  Such 
cases  as  Juda^  ch.  ii.  1;  Ramtha,  ver.  18;  ^  for  Sri,  or  the  relative,  ch.  xiii.  16, 
ean  prove  nothing,  as  they  are  common  to  the  Curetonian  with  the  Peshito, 
from  which  version  they  may  very  well  have  been  derived. 

^  **Si  nous  devons  en  croire  Scrivener,  la  version  syriaque  dite  Peshito 
B'accorde  bien  plus  avec  lui  [Cod.  A.]  qu'avec  (B)."  ("Les  Livres  Saints,"  Ac, 
Pan  et  Yevey,  1872,  Preface,  p.  iii).  The  fact  is  notoriously  true,  and  of  course 
rests  not  on  Scrivener's  evidence,  but  on  universal  consent. 

S.  21 
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(1).  Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Feshito  has  the  advantage  of  possession,  and  that  too  of 
fourteen  centuries  standing.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Syriac 
manuscripts  of  the  rival  sects,  whether  modem  or  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century,  agree  with  each  other  and  with  the  cita- 
tions from  Aphraates  in  most  important  points  (see  p.  323,  note), 
seems  to  bring  the  Feshito  text,  substantially  in  the  same  state 
as  we  have  it  at  present,  up  to  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
Of  this  version,  again,  there  are  many  codices,  of  dififerent  ages 
and  widely  diffused;  of  the  Curetonian  but  one,  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, indeed,  so  far  as  the  verdict  of  a  most  accomplished  judge 
can  determine  so  delicate  a  question ;  yet  surely  not  to  be  much 
preferred,  in  respect  to  antiquity,  to  Adler's  copy  of  the  Feshito 
in  the  Vatican,  dated  A.D.  548.  From  the  Feshito,  as  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Oriental  Church,  there  are  many  quotations 
in  Syriac  books  from  the  fourth  century  downwards ;  Dr  Cureton, 
perhaps  the  profoundest  Syriac  scholar  of  his  day  in  England, 
failed  to  allege  any  second  citation  from  the  Gospels  by  a  native 
writer  which  corresponds  with  the  newly  discovered  version  better 
than  with  the  old,  and  which  might  serve  to  keep  in  counte- 
nance the  statement  of  Dionysius  Barsalibi,  late  in  the  twelfth 
century,  that  "  there  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy  made  out 
of  the  Hebrew,  which  inserts  the  three  kings  in  the  genealogy  " 
(Matth.  i.  8)\  With  every  wish  to  give  to  this  respectable  old 
writer,  and  to  othei's  who  bear  testimony  to  the  same  reading, 
the  consideration  that  is  fairly  their  due,  we  can  liardly  fail  to 
see  that  the  weight  of  evidence  enormously  preponderates  in 
the  opposite  scale. 

(2).  It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  in  external  proof 
Cureton's  theory  is  not  strong,  while  yet  the  internal  cha- 
racter of  the  version  may  be  deemed  by  many  powerfully  to 
favour  his  view.  And  herein,  perhaps,  he  has  been  a  little 
helped  (if  he  had  needed  or  cared  for  such  aid)  by  those  hostile 
critics  who  have  thought  to  annihilate  the  critical  influence  of 
his  version,  when  they  had  shewn  it  to  be,  as  a  translation, 
loose,  careless,  paraphrastic,  full  of  interpolations,  for  which  no 
authority,  or  only  very  bad  authority,  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
Not  that  we  quite  assent  to  Tregelles'  quaint  remark,  "  unfor- 
tunately it  has  been  criticised  by  those  who  do  not  understand 

*  Cureton,  Preface,  pp.  xi,  xcUi. 
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the  subject,  and  who  have  actually  regarded  its  merits  as  de- 
fects" (Introd.  Notice  to  Part  II.  of  N.  T.,  p.  iii) ;  negligent  or 
licentious  renderings  (and  the  Curetonian  Syriac  is  pretty  full 
of  them)  cannot  but  lessen  a  version's  usefulness  as  an  instru- 
ment of  criticism,  by  increasing  our  diflSculty  of  reproducing 
the  precise  words  of  the  original  which  the  translator  had  be- 
fore him ;  but  in  another  point  of  view  these  very  faults  may 
still  form  the  main  strength  of  Dr  Cureton's  case.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  grave  suggestion,  that  the  more  polished,  accurate, 
faithful,  and  grammatical  of  the  two  versions — and  the  Peshito 
richly  deserves  aU  this  praise — is  more  likely  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  careful  and  gradual  revision  of  one  much  its  inferior 
in  these  respects,  than  the  worse  to  have  originated  in  the  mere 
corruption  of  the  better  (Cureton,  Pref-.p.  Ixxxi).  A  priori,  we 
readily  confess  that  probability  inclines  this  way ;  but  it  is  a 
probability  which  needs  the  confirmation  of  fa<;ts,  and  by  ad- 
verse facts  may  be  utterly  set  aside.  If,  for  instance,  he  had 
demonstrated  at  length,  instead  of  hinting  incidentally  and 
almost  by  chance,  that  "  upon  the  comparison  of  several  of  the 
oldest  copies  now  in  the  British  Museum  of  that  very  text  of 
the  Gospels  which  has  been  generally  received  as  the  Peshito, 
the  more  antient  the  manuscripts  be,  the  more  nearly  do  they 
correspond  with  the  textof  these  Syriac  fragments"  (Pref.  p.lxxiii) 
in  respect  to  dialectic  peculiarities;  more  especially  if  he  could 
have  extended  his  statement  to  matters  more  important  than 
bare  language  or  grammar,  as  he  very  possibly  might  have 
done*;  it  could  not  be  said  of  Dr  Cureton,  as  now  it  must  be 

^  Dr  P.  N.  Land,  of  the  National  Beformed  Commnnion  in  Holland,  who 
reviewed  Cnreton's  work  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  October  1858,  very 
pertinently  states  that  in  the  Edessene  codex  of  a.d.  648  in  the  Vatican,  as 
collated  byAdler  in  hisVersiones  Syriacse,  "thirty-nine  variations  from  Schaaf  s 
PSshtttd  occur  within  the  first  seven  chapters;  and  among  these  thirty-nine, 
twenty-one  are  literally,  and  of  some  others  traces  are  found  in  Dr  Cureton*s 
text"  (p.  153).  Professor  Wright,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  citations  from  the  Gospels  met  with  in  the  twenty-two  Syriac 
Homilies  written  a.d.  337 — 45  by  Aphraates  the  Persian  sage,  who  was  some- 
what senior  to  Ephraem,  and  whose  works  have  hitherto  been  ascribed  to 
James  of  Nisibis.  They  are  very  loose,  and  bear  some  occasional  resemblance 
to  the  Curetonian,  but  on  the  whole  come  much  nearer  to  the  text  of  the  Peshito 
version.  This  whole  subject  has  just  been  fully  discussed  by  the  Abb^  Martin 
of  Paris  (Des  Vernorts  Syriennes,  pp.  163 — 236,  in  lithograph),  who  regards 
Cureton*s  version  as  a  corruption  of  the  Peshito,  made  about  the  sixth  century 
by  the  aid  of  a  Greek  numuscript  closely  akin  to  Codex  Bezaa,  which  copy  it 

21—2 
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said,  that  on  the  most  serious  plea  in  his  whole  argument,  he- 
allowed  judgment  to  pass  against  him  by  default 

Meanwhile  we  ought  not  to  dissemble  our  conviction  that 
many  passages  in  which  the  Peshito  diflfers  from  the  Cureto-^ 
nian  version  bear  strong  traces  of  being  corruptions  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  of  readings  already  correctly  given  by  the 
former;  and  thus  form  a  class  of  fects  very  adverse  to  the- 
higher  authority  claimed  for  the  newly  discovered  translation. 
Such,  for  example,  is  Luke  xxiv.  32,  where  all  existing  manu- 
scripts (except  Cod.  D,  which  has  a  diflferent  reading  altoge- 
ther, K€Ka\vfifi€V7f)  have  rj  KapSia  rifi£v  Kaio/jUvrf  tJv,  "our 
heart  was  burning,"   which   the  Peshito  rightly  translates  by 

|ocn  ,  ■  n  I  ^^n\,    while    the    Curetonian,     by     the    slight 

change  of  the  Estrangelo  dolath  '^  into  risk  *i  for  ^  o  ^ 
"  burning,"  presents  us  with  ,•  i  n  i  "  heavy  ;"  a  variation 
supported  only  by  those  precarious  allies  the  Thebaic  and 
(apparently)  the  Armenian  versions.  Had  the  passage  occurred 
in  S.  Matthew's  Gospel,  Dr  Cureton  would  of  course  hav& 
thrown  the  error  upon  the  Greek  translator,  as  having  misread 
his  Aramaic  original ;  as  the  matter  stands,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  this  and  not  a  few  other  passages 
the  careless  transcriber  of  the  Curetonian  mistook  or  corrupted 
the  Peshito,  rather  than  that  the  Peshito  amended  the  defects, 
real  or  supposed,  of  the  other.  But  on  this  head  we  can  dwell 
no  longer. 

On  the  whole,  then,  fully  admitting  the  critical  value  of  this 
newly-discovered  document,  and  feeling  much  perplexed  when 
we  try  to  account  for  its  origin,  we  yet  see  no  reason  whatever 
to  doubt  its  decided  inferiority  in  every  respect  to  the  primitive 
version  still  read  throughout  the  Churches  of  the  East\ 

resembles  in  a  stichometrical  arrangement  not  found  elsewhere  in  Syriao,  the 
division  into  o-Wxot  being  indicated  by  the  led  points  which  oocnr  in  almost 
every  line  of  Cureton's  codex. 

1  Christian  Hermansen  in  his  valuable  Disputatio  de  God,  Evangeliorum 
Syriaco  a  Curetono  typis  descripto  (Hauniae,  4<*,  1859),  appeals  to  a  work  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  (J.  Wichelhaus,  De  N,  T.  vereione  Syrd  antiqud, 
Halis,  1850),  as  advocating  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  two  versions 
which  we  have  contended  for.  Hermansen  himself,  while  he  rejects  Cnreton'a 
idea  respecting  St  Matthew's  Gospel  (p.  320)^  feels  bound  to  regard  his  version 
as  the  more  ancient  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  rougher,  less  elegant,  and  less  like  the 
received  text  than  the  Peshito.  Dr  Hort,  as  his  theory  (to  be  considered  be- 
low, Ch.  vix)  imperatively  demands,  assumes  throughout  that  Cureton's  manu< 
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(3).     The  Philoxenian  or  Harclean  Syriac. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  version,  which 
•embraces  the  whole  New  Testament  except  the  Apocal3rpse, 
we  possess  more  exact  information,  though  some  points 
•of  difficulty  may  still  remain  unsolved.  Moses  of  Aghel  in 
Mesopotamia,  who  translated  into  Syriac  certain  works  of  the 
Alexandrian  Cyril  about  A.D.  550,  describes  a  version  of  the 
"New  Testament  and  Psalter  made  in  Syriac  by  Polycarp, 
Rural-Bishop^  (rest  his  soul!)  for  Xenaias  of  Mabug,"  &c. 
This  Xenaias  or  Philoxenus,  from  whom  the  translation  takes 
its  name,  was  Monophysite  Bishop  of  Mabug  (ELierapolis)  in 
Eastern  Syria  (488 — 518),  and  doubtless  wished  to  provide  for 
his  countrymen  a  more  literal  translation  from  the  Qreek  than 
the  Peshito  aims  at  being.  His  scheme  may  perhaps  have  been 
injudicious,  but  it  is  a  poor  token  of  the  presence  of  that  quality 
which  "thinketh  no  evil,"  to  assert,  without  the  slightest 
grounds  for  the  suspicion,  "More  probable  it  is  that  his  object 
was  of  a  less  commendable  character ;  and  that  he  meant  the 
version  in  some  way  to  subserve  the  advancement  of  his  party'." 
Dr  Davidson  will  have  learnt  by  this  time,  that  one  may  lie 
under  the  imputation  of  heresy,  without  being  of  necessity  a 
bigot  or  a  dunce. 

Our  next  account  of  the  work  is  even  more  definite.  At 
the  end  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  from  which  the 

script  represents,  thoogh  not  in  its  purest  form,  the  old  state  of  the  national  or 
Peshito  yersion,  which  (as  he  conjectures)  was  authoritatively  reyised  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  or  in  the  fourth  century,  and  thus  brought  into  the  shape  repre- 
sented by  the  Peshito  of  extant  manuscripts  and  of  the  Eastern  Churches  {Introd, 
pp.  84, 156).  Mr  Crowfoot's  attempt  to  translate  the  Curetonian  Syriac  back 
into  Greek,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  second  century  Greek  text,  can  give  satisfaction 
to  no  one,  as  may  appear  by  a  single  instance,  Matth.  vi.  11,  which  he  renders 
dproif  hdtXexn  rrfs  rifUpas:  yet  here,  at  any  rate,  the  Curetonian  rendering  is 
really  preferable  to  that  of  the  Peshito. 

^  On  the  order,  functions,  and  decay  of  the  XupevlffKowoit  see  Bingham's 
AnHquitiei,  Book  xi..  Chapter  xiv. 

*  Davidson,  Bibl  Crit,  Vol.  n.  p.  186,  first  edition.  The  Ahhk  Martin  (ue 
p.  328  note),  after  stating  that  this  version  was  never  used  by  any  Syrian  sect 
mve  the  Monophysites  or  Jacobites,  goes  on  to  ask  "  Est-ce  &  dire  que  cette  ver- 
sion soit  entaoh^  de  monophysisme  7  Nous  ne  le  pensons  pas ;  pour  Taffirmer, 
il  faudra  Uexaminer  tfds  minutieusement;  car  Th^r^sie  monophysite  est,  li  quel- 
ques  points  de  vue,  une  des  plus  subtiles  qui  aient  jamais  paru"  (udt  $upra, 
p.  162). 
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printed  text  is  derived,  we  read  a  subscription  by  the  first 
hand,  importing  that  "  this  book  of  the  four  holy  Gospels  was 
translated  out  of  the  Greek  into  Syriac  with  great  diligence  and 
labour... first  in  the  city  of  Mabug,  in  the  year  of  Alexander 
of  Macedon  819  (a.d.508),  in  the  days  of  the  pious  Mar  Phi« 
loxenus,  confessor,  Bishop  of  that  city.  Afterwards  it  was  col- 
lated with  much  diligence  by  me,  the  poor  Thomas,  by  the  help 
of  two  [or  three]  approved  and  accurate  Greek  Manuscripts  in 
Antonia,  of  the  great  <Sty  of  Alexandria;  in  the  holy  monastery 
of  the  Antonians.  It  was  again  written  out  and  collated  in 
the  aforesaid  place  in  the  year  of  the  same  Alexander  927  (A.D. 
616),  Indiction  xv.  How  much  toil  I  spent  upon  it  and  it«. 
companions,  the  Lord  alone  knoweth...&c."  It  is  plain  that  by 
"  its  companions"  the  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.  are  meant,  for 
though  but  one  manuscript  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in  this 
version  survives,  a  similar  subscription  (specifying  but  one  manu- 
script)  is  annexed  to  the  Catholic  Epistles;  those  of  IS.  Paul 
are  defective  from  Hebr.  xi.  27,  but  two  manuscripts  are  cited 
in  the  margin. 

That  the  labour  of  Thomas  (sumamed  from  Harkel,  hi& 
native  place,  and  like  Philoxenus,  subsequently  Monophysite 
bishop  of  Mabug)  was  confined  to  the  collation  of  the  manu- 
scripts he  names,  and  whose  various  readings,  usually  in 
Greek  characters,  with  occasional  exegetical  notes,  stand  in  the 
margin  of  all  copies  but  one  at  Florence,  is  not  a  probable 
opinion.  It  is  likely  that  he  added  the  asterisks  and  obeli  which 
abound  in  the  version,  and  G.  H.  Bernstein  ("  De  Charklensi 
N.  T.  transl.  Syriac.  Commentatio,"  Breslau,  1837)  believes  that 
he  so  modified  the  text  itself,  that  it  remains  in  the  state  in< 
which  Polycarp  left  it  only  in  one  codex  now  at  Rome,  which  he 
collated  for  a  few  chapters  of  S.  John.  From  this  and  other 
copies  yet  uncoUated,  as  well  as  from  quotations  met  with  ia 
Syriac  writers,  it  may  possibly  appear  that  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  version  before  and  after  the  recension  of 
Thomas  of  Harkel  is  more  considerable  than  from  his  own  ex- 
pressions we  might  have  anticipated. 

We  have  been  reminded  by  Tregelles,  who  was  always  ready- 
to  give  every  one  his  due,  that  our  own  Pococke  in  1630,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  wanting  in  the 
Peshito   {see  p.  315),  both  quotes  an  extract  from  Dionysius 
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Barsalibi,  Bishop  of  Amida  (Diarbekr),  in  the  twelfth  century 
{see  p.  322),  which  mentions  this  version,  and  even  shews  some 
acquaintance  with  its  peculiar  character.  Although  again  brought 
to  notice  in  the  comprehensive  "BibIiothecaOrientali8"(1719 — 
28)  of  the  elder  J.  S.  Assemani  [1687—1768],  the  Philoxenian 
attracted  no  attention  until  1730,  in  which  year  Samuel  Palmer 
sent  from  Diarbekr  to  Dr  Gloucester  Ridley  four  Syriac  manu- 
scripts, two  of  which  proved  to  belong  to  this  translation,  both 
containing  the  Gospels,  one  of  them  being  the  only  extant  copy 
of  the  Acts  and  all  the  Epistles.  Fortunately  Ridley  [1702 — 
1774]  was  a  man  of  some  learning  and  acuteness,  or  these  pre- 
cious codices  might  have  lain  disregarded  as  other  copies  of  the 
same  version  had  long  done  in  Italy ;  so  that  though  he  did  not 
choose  to  incur  the  risk  of  publishing  them  in  full,  he  com- 
municated his  discovery  to  Wetstein,  who  came  to  England 
once  more,  in  1746,  for  the  purpose  of  collating  them  for  his 
edition  of  the  N.  T.,  then  soon  to  appear:  he  could  spare, 
however,  but  fourteen  days  for  the  task,  which  was  far  too  short 
a  time,  the  rather  as  the  Estrangelo  character,  in  which  the 
manuscripts  were  written,  was  new  to  him.  In  1761  Ridley 
produced  his  very  careful  and  valuable  tract,  '*  De  Syriacarum 
N.  F.  Versionum  Indole  atque  Usu  Dissertatio,"  and  on  his 
death  his  manuscripts  went  to  New  College,  of  which  society 
he  had  been  a  Fellow.  The  care  of  publishing  them  was  then 
undertaken  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Press,  who  selected 
for  their  editor  Joseph  White  [1746—1814],  then  Fellow  of 
Wadham  College  and  Professor  of  Arabic,  afterwards  Canon  of 
Christ  Church ;  who,  though  now,  I  fear,  chiefly  remembered  for 
the  most  foolish  action  of  his  life,  was  an  industrious,  able,  and 
genuine  scholar.  Under  his  care  the  Gospels  appeared  in  2  vol. 
4®,  1788 S  with  a  Latin  version  and  satisfactory  Prolegomena; 

*  "Sacrorum  Evangeliomm  Versio  Syiiaoa  Philozeni&na,  ex  Codd.  MSS. 
Bidleianis  in  Bibliotheca  Novi  Collegii  Oxon.  repositis;  nunc  primmn  edita, 
cam  Interpretatione  LatinA  et  AnnotationibnB  Joseph!  White.  Oxonii  e  Typo- 
grapheo  Clarendoniano  ",  1778.  2  torn.  4°.  And  bo  for  the  two  later  yolnmes. 
Ridley  named  that  one  of  his  manuscripts  which  contains  only  the  Gospels 
Codex  BarsalibflBi,  as  notes  of  revision  by  that  writer  are  found  in  it  (e.  g.  John 
vii.  63 — ^viii.  11).  G.  H.  Bernstein  has  also  published  S.  John's  Gospel  (Leipzig, 
1853)  from  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican :  see  p.  326.  In  or  about  1877  Is.  H.  Hull, 
an  American  missionary,  discovered  at  Beerdt  a  manuscript  in  the  Estrangelo 
character,  much  mutilated  (of  which  he  kindly  sent  me  a  photographed  page 
containing  (he  end  of  S.  Luke  and  the  beginning  of  S.  John),  which  in  the 
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the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epp.  in  1799,  the  Pauline  in  1803. 
Meanwhile  Storr  ("Observat.  super  N.T.  vers.  Syr."  1772)  and 
Adler  ("  N.  T.  Version.  Syr."  1789)  had  examined  and  described 
seven  or  eight  continental  codices  of  the  Qospels  in  this 
version,  some  of  which  are  thought  superior  to  White's*. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Philoxenian  is  its  excessive 
closeness  to  the  original :  it  is  probably  the  most  servile  version 
of  Scripture  ever  made.  Specimens  of  it  will  appear  on  pp.  334» 
— 7,  by  the  side  of  those  from  other  translations,  which  will 
abundantly  justify  this  statement.  The  Peshito  is  beyond  doubt 
taken  as  its  basis,  and  is  violently  changed  in  order  to  force 
it  into  rigorous  conformity  with  the  very  letter  of  the  Greek. 
In  the  twenty  verses  of  Matth.  xxviii.  we  note  76  such  altera- 
tions :  three  of  them  seem  to  concern  various  readings  (w.  2  ; 
18 ;  and  5  niarg.) ;  six  are  inversions  in  the  order ;  about  five 
are  substitutions  of  words  for  others  that  may  have  grown 
obsolete:  the  rest  ai:e  of  the  most  frivolous  description,  the 
definite  state  of  nouns  being  placed  for  the  absolute,  or  vice 
verad;  the  Greek  article  represented  by  the  Syriac  pronoun; 
the  inseparable  pronominal  affixes  (that  delicate  peculiarity  of 
the  Aramaean  dialects)  retrenched  or  discarded ;  the  most  un- 
meaning changes  made  in  the  tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  lesser  par- 
ticles. Its  very  defects,  however,  as  a  version  give  it  weight  as  a 
textual  authority  (see  p.  309) :  there  can  be  no  hesitation  about  the 
readings  of  the  copies  from  which  such  a  book  was  made.  While 
those  employed  for  the  version  itself  in  the  sixth  century  re- 
sembled more  nearly  our  modem  printed  editions,  the  three 
or  more  codices  used  by  Thomas  at  Alexandria  must  have 
been  nearly  akin  to  Cod.  D  (especially  in  the  Acts),  and,  next 
to  D,  support  BL  1.  33.  69.  "  Taken  altogether,"  is  Dr  Hort's 
comment,  "  this  is  one  of  the  most  confused  texts  preserved : 
but  it  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  fresh  collations  and 
better  editing,  even  if  they  should  fail  to  distinguish  the  work 
of  Thomas  of  Harkel  from  that  of  his  predecessor  Polycarpus" 
(Introd.,  p.  156). 

GoBpelfl  follows  the  Philoxenian  version,  although  the  text  differs  much  ficom 
White's,  bnt  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  is  from  the  Peshito.  Professor  Abbot  of 
Harvard  University  has  extracted  from  it  300  varions  readings. 

^  Biartin  names  as  useful  for  the  study  of  a  version  as  yet  too  little  known, 
the  Lectionaries  Bodleian  43 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  7170,  7171,  7172, 14490,  14689, 
18714 ;  Paris  51  and  52 ;  Bome,  Vatic.  36  and  Barberini  vi.  32  (tc^f  supra,  p.  162). 
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The  asterisks  ( ^  *)  and  obeli  (  3  — )  of  this  version  will 
be  observed  in  our  specimens  (pp.  336 — 7),  and  seem  to  be  due 
to  Thomas  of  Harkel.  Like  the  similar  marks  in  Origen's 
Hexapla  (from  which  they  were  doubtless  borrowed)  they  have 
been  miserably  displaced  by  copyists;  so  that  their  real  pur- 
pose is  a  little  uncertain.  Wetstein,  and  after  him  even  Storr 
and  Adler,  refer  them  to  changes  made  in  the  Philoxenian  from 
the  Peshito:  White  more  plausibly  considers  the  asterisk  to 
intimate  an  addition  to  the  text,  the  obelus  to  recommend  a 
removal  from  it. 

(4),     ITie  Jerusalem  Syriac. 

Of  this  version  but  one  manuscript  has  been  discovered,  and 
that  virtually  by  Adler,  who  collated,  described,  and  copied  a 
portion  of  it  (Matth.  xxvii.  3 — 32)  for  that  great  work  in  a  small 
compass,  his  "N.  T.  Versiones  Syriacae"  (1789) :  S.  E.  Assemani 
the  nephew  had  merely  inserted  it  in  his  Vatican  Catalogue 
(1756).  It  is  a  partial  Lectionary  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Vatican 
(MS.  Syr.  19),  on  196  quarto  thick  vellum  leaves,  written  in 
two  columns  in  a  rude  hand  (F  being  expressed  by  ja,  P  by  ^), 
with  rubric  notes  of  Church-lessons  in  the  Carshwnic,  i.e. 
bad  Arabic  in  Syriac  letters.  From  a  subscription  we  learn 
that  the  scribe  was  Elias,  a  presbyter  of  Abydos,  who  wrote 
it  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Abbot  Moses  at  Antioch,  in  the 
year  of  Alexander  1341,  or  a.d.  1030.  Adler  gives  a  poor  ^oc- 
simile  (Matth.  xxvii.  12 — 22) :  the  character  is  peculiar,  and  all 
diacritic  points  (even  that  distinguishing  dolath  from  risk),  as 
well  as  many  other  changes,  are  thought  to  be  by  a  later 
hand.  Tregelles  confirms  Assemani's  statement,  which  Adler 
had  disputed,  that  the  first  six  leaves,  shewing  traces  of  Greek 
writing  buried  beneath  the  Syriac,  proceeded  from  another 
scribe.  The  remarkable  point,  however,  about  this  version 
(which  seems  to  be  made  from  the  Greek,  and  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  Peshito)  is  the  peculiar  dialect  it  exhibits,  and 
which  has  suggested  its  name.  Its  grammatical  forms  are  far 
less  Syriac  than  Chaldee,  which  latter  it  resembles  even  in 
that  characteristic  particular,  the  prefixing  of  yud,  not  nun, 
to  the  third  pArson  masculine  of  the  future  of  verbs*;  the 

^  Thus  also  the  termination  of  the  definite  state  plural  of  nouns  is  made  in 
1^  for  I  :  the  third  person  affix  to  plm'al  noons  in  wiO  for  waCTIO. 
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most  ordinary  words  it  employs  can  be  illustrated  only  from 
the  Chaldee  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  Jerusalem 
Targum,  or  from  the  Talmud\  Adler's  account  of  the  translation 
and  its  copyist  is  not  very  flattering,  "  satis  constat  dialectum 

esse  incultam  et  inconcinnam orthographiam  autem  vagam, 

inconstantem,  arbitrariam,  et  ab  imperito  librario  rescribendo 
et  corrigendo  denuo  impeditam"  ("Vers.  Syr."  p.  149).  As  it 
is  mentioned  by  no  Syriac  writer,  it  was  probably  used  but 
in  a  few  remote  churches  of  Lebanon  or  Galilee :  but  though 
(to  employ  the  words  of  Porter)  "  in  elegance  far  surpassed  by 
the  Peshito;  in  closeness  of  adherence  to  the  original  by  the 
Philoxenian"  ("Principles  of  Textual  Criticism,"  Belfast,  1848, 
p.  356) ;  it  has  its  value,  and  that  not  inconsiderable,  as  a 
witness  to  the  state  of  the  text  at  the  time  it  was  turned  into 
Syriac ;  whether,  with  Adler,  we  regard  it  as  derived  from  a 
complete  version  of*  the  Gospels  made  not  later  than  the  sixth 
century,  or  with  Tischendorf  refer  it  to  the  fifth*.  Tregelles 
(who  examined  the  codex  at  Bome)  wrongly  judged  it  a 
mere  translation  of  some  Greek  Evangelistarium  of  a  more 
recent  date.  Of  all  the  Syriac  books,  this  copy  and  Barsalibi's 
recension  of  the  Philoxenian  {see^,  327,  note)  alone  contain  John 
viL  53 — viii.  11 ;  the  Lectionary  giving  it  as  the  Proper  Lesson 
for  Oct.  8,  S.  Pelagians  day  (see  above,  p.  85)..  In  general  its 
readings  much  resemble  those  of  Codd.  BD,  siding  with  B  85 
times,  with  D  79,  in  the  portions  published  by  Adler;  but 
with  D  aUme  11  times,  with  B  alone  but  3. 

The  information  afforded  by  Adler  respecting  this  remark- 

^  Thoflin  the  compass  of  the  six  verses  we  have  cited  from  Adler  iipelow,  p.  336) 
occur  not  only  the  Greek  words  ]nftn»  >  o  (icat^s)  v,  8,  and  ]nftn  i  {vaht)  v,  6, 
which  are  common  enough  in  all  Syriac  books,  but  such  Chaldaisms  as  ,^>  for 
^j,  ik  (w.  4,  6,  7);  ^^'n^.  t;.  3,  **when;"  \oyL  v.  3,  "repented;"  \^{\ 
for]^j,  (w.  4,  6,  8),  *•  blood ;"  cnjLi-Li»t?.  4,  **tou8;"]iDKt.v.6,  ''himself;" 

_xiO?>  »•  6.  "price"  (Pesh.  has  .  >Vn>  |^.  Philox.  ]Vr>V  ^.  ri/ii?) ;  -.xli\.  ^^  &» 

"therefore;"  ©loi.  v,  8,  "this,"  made  up  of  Syr.  o6l  w^d  Chald.  "loi. 

•  Dr  ^ort'8  not  very  explicit  judgment  should  now  be  added :  "  The  Jeru- 
salem Syriac  Lectionary  has  an  entirely  different  text  [from  the  Harklean], 
probably  not  altogether  unaffected  by  the  Syriac  Vulgate  [meaning  thereby  the 
Peshito],  but  more  closely  related  to  the  Old  Syriac  [meaning  the  Curetonian]. 
Mixture  with  one  or  more  Greek  texts  containing  elements  of  eveiy  great  type, 
but  especially  the  more  ancient,  has  however  given  the  whole  a  strikingly 
composite  character  "  (Introd,  p.  157). 
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able  document  gave  rise  to  a  natural  wish  that  the  whole  manu- 
script should  be  carefully  edited  by  some  tespectable  scholar. 
This  has  now  been  done  by  Count  Francis  Miniscalchi  Erezzo, 
who  in  1861 — 4  published  at  Verona  in  two  quarto  volumes 
"  Evangeliarium  Hierosolymitanum  ex  Codice  Vaticano  Palaes- 
tino  deprompsit,  edidit,  Latinfe  vertit,  Prolegomenis  ac  Glossario 
adomavit  Comes  F.  M.  E."  This  elaborate  work,  for  such  it 
is,  although  its  execution  fails  on  the  whole  to  satisfy  critics  of 
the  calibre  of  Land  and  the  Abb^  Martin,  ends  with  a  list 
of  those  chapters  and  verses  of  the  Gospels  (according  to  the 
notation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate),  which  the  manuscript  con- 
tains in  full.  Tischendorf,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  his  Greek 
Testament,  enriched  his  notes  with  the  various  readings 
these  Church  Lessons  exhibit;  their  critical  character  being 
much  the  same  as  Adler's  slight  specimen  had  given  us  reason 
to  expect.  The  Lectionary  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Greek 
Church  as  described  above  pp.  78 — 83^  the  slight  diflferences  in 
the  beginnings  and  endings  of  the  lessons  scarcely  exceeding 
those  subsisting  between  different  Greek  copies,  as  noticed  in  our 
Synaxarion.  It  contains  the  Sunday  and  week-day  Gospels  for 
the  first  eight  weeks  beginning  at  Easter  (with  a  few  verses  lost 
in  two  places  of  Week  vin) ;  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  Gospels 
only  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  lessons  for  the  Holy  Week, 
complete  as  detailed  on  p.  82,  with  two  or  three  slight  excep- 
tions ;  and  the  eleven  Gospels  of  the  Resurrection  (p.  83).  In 
the  Menology  or  Calendar  of  Immoveable  Feasts,  there  is  a 
greater  amount  of  variation  in  regard  to  the  Saints'  Days  kept, 
as  indeed  we  might  have  looked  for  beforehand  {see  p.  74).  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  those  whose  Gospels  are  given  at  length  in  the 
manuscript,  together  with  the  portions  of  Scripture  appointed 
for  each  day,  in  order  that  this  curious  Syriac  service  book  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks  (pp.  84 — 6). 

September  1.  Simaan  Stylites,  as  p.  85.  3.  Commemoratio  patris  nostri 
Antioma,  John  z.  7 — 16.  4.  Babul  et  sanotomxn  qui  cum  eo,  LuJse  x.  1 — 12. 
5.  Zaoharias,  father  of  the  Baptist,  Matth.  zziii.  29—39.  6.  Eudoxio, 
Mark  xii.  28—37.  8.  Birthday  of  the  Virgin,  Matins,  Luke  i.  39—56. 
Ad  Missam  as  p.  85.  Sunday  before  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  as  p.  85.  14. 
Elevation  of  the  Cross,  John  zi.  53;  xix.  6 — 35.  15.  Nikita,  Matth.  x. 
16 — ^22.  16.  Eufemia,  p.  85,  note  2.  20.  Eustatios  et  sociorum  ejus, 
Luke  xxi.  12—19.  21.  Jonah  the  Prophet,  Luke  zi.  29—33.  30.  Gregory  the 
Armenian  ^,  Matth.  xziv.  42 — 51. 

^  See  the  **Life  and  Times  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  the  Founder  and 
Patron  Saint  of  the  Armenian  Church,"  translated  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malau^ 
London,  1868. 
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October  8.  Dionysiiis  the  Bishop,  (p.  85)  Matth.  xiii.  45 — 54.  Blac^, 
(p.  85,  note  3)  John  yiii.  1 — 11.  18.  Luke,  as  p.  85.  21.  Patris  nostri 
narion,  Luke  vi.  17 — 29.  25.  SS.  Soriptonim  Marciano  et  Martoro,  Lnke 
zii.  2 — 12.    26.  Demetrios  et  oommemoratio  terrsB  motas,  Matth.  viii.  28—27. 

November  1.     SS.  T[h]auniatTirgorum  Eezma  et  Damian.    Matth.  z.  1 — 8. 

December  4.  Barbara,  Mark  v.  24 — 84.  20.  Ignatios,  as  p.  85.  22. 
Anastasia,  Mark  xii.  28 — 44.  "Dominica  ante  Nativitatem,  et  patrum  sane- 
torom,"  Matth.  i.  1—17.  24.  Ad  mat.  Nativitatis,  Matth.  i.  18-— 25  (compare 
p.  85).  In  nocte  Nativitatis,  as  p.  85.  25.  Christmas  Day,  as  p.  85.  26. 
Oommemoratio  dominsB  Mart.  Mariam,  as  p.  85.  28.  Jacob,  fratcnr  Domini^, 
Mark  vi.  1—5  (p.  85). 

Janoaiy  1.  Circnmcision,  as  p.  86.  8.  Matth.  iii.  1,5— 11.  Saturday  and 
Sunday  "ante  missam  aqaie,*'  as  p.  86.  5.  Nocte  misssB  aquse,  p.  86. 
6.  Missa  aqoA  (both  lessons),  as  p.  86.  7.  Commemoration  of  John  the 
Baptist,    as   p.    86.      Saturday  and  Sonday  post  missam  aqn»,   as  p.  86. 

5,  Lnke  iii.  19—22.  10.  John  x.  39—42.  11.  Lake  zz.  1—8.  Theodosis, 
Lnke  vi.  17—23.  15.  Johanna  Tentorii,  Matth.,iv.  25 ;  v.  1—12.  28.  Patris 
nostri  Efrem,  Matth.  v.  14 — 19. 

February  2.  Ingressus  Domini  Jesu  Christi  in  templum,  as  p.  86.  24. 
Finding  of  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  ad  Mat,  as  p.  86:  ad  Missam, 
Matth.  xi.  2—15. 

March  9.  Martyiii  zl  martymm  Sebaite,  Matth.  zz.  1 — 16.  25.  Annuntia- 
tionis  DeiparaB,  cui  Missam,  as  p.  86. 

April  1.    Mariam  ^gyptiacsB,  Luke  vii.  86 — 50  (compare  p.  85,  note  2). 

May  8.    Evan.  Juhanna  fil.  Zebdiai',  as  p.  86. 

June  14.  Proph.  Elisciaa,  Luke  iv.  22—30'.  24.  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
as  p.  86.    29.    Peter,  as  p.  86.  f  30.    The  Twelve  Apostles,  Matth.  iz.  36— z.  8. 

July  22.    Mariam  Maigdalaitha,  Luke  viii.  1 — 3. 

August  1.    Amkabian  Ascemonit,  et  filiorum  suorum,  Matth.  z.   16—22. 

6.  Apparitio  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  in  Monte  Thabur,  Luke  ix.  28 — 36 ; 
Matth.  zvii.  1—9 ;  10—22.    29.   Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  p.  86. 

Appendix,  SanctaB  Christians,  Matth.  zzv.  1 — 13  (see  Sept.  24,  p.  85). 
Jnstorum,  Matth.  zi.  27 — 30.     Dominica  zi,  Matth.  zv.  21 — 28. 

This  last  {of  the  Canaanites,  p.  82)  had  been  omitted  in  its  usual  place, 
and  two  lessons  inserted  about  the  same  place,  which  are  not  in  the  Greek,  viz. 
^*  Jejunio  sancto  Bansdva  fer.  4,  vesp.  Mark  zi.  22 — 25,"  and  *'fer.  6,  vesp. 
John  zv.  1—12." 

The  foregoing  list  contains  those  Saints'  Days  only  whose 
lessons  are  given  at  full  length  in  the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  and 
will  suflBciently  indicate  to  the  reader  what  portions  of  the 
Gospels  are  contained  in  that  most  interesting  and  weighty 
manuscript. 

(5).  Akin  to  this  Jerusalem  version,  as  Tischendorf  suspects, 
and  certainly  resembling  it  in  the  shape  of  its  letters,  is  a  pa- 
limpsest fragment  brought  by  him  "from  the  East'*  (see  p.  149), 
and  now  at  St  Petersburg,  briefly  described  in  his  "  Anecdota 
sacra  et  profana,"  p.  13,  and  there  illustrated  by  a  facsimile. 
He  assigns  its  date  to  the  fifth  century,  but  it  yet  remains  to 
be  collated. 

^  Kept  by  the  Greeks  Oct.  28.  (hJe  0.  4. 22  and  other  Greek  Evangelistaria 
•commemorate  this  holiday. 

'  Deo.  27  in  the  Western  Calendar. 

'  So  Gale  0.  4.  22,  with  the  same  lesson. 
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(6).    The  Karhaphensian  Syriac. 

Assemani  ("Bibliotb.  Orient."  Tom.  ii.  p.  283,  see  p.  327),  on 
the  authority  of  Gregory  Bar-HebraBus  (above  p.  311),  mentions  a 
Syriac  version  of  the  N.T.,  other  than  the  Peshito  and  Philoxenian, 
which  was  named  "  Earkaphensian  "  ("jA  >  ^rs^rs)  whether  be- 
cause it  was  used  by  Syrians  of  the  mountains^  or  from  Carcuf, 
a  city  of  Mesopotamia.  Adler  ("  Vers.  Syr.'*  p.  33,  see  p.  328) 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  Bar-Hebrseus  meant  rather  a  revised 
manuscript  than  a  separate  translation,  but  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in 
the  course  of  those  youthful  studies  which  gave  such  seemly, 
precocious,  deceitful  promise  ("  Horae  SyriacsB,"  Rom.  1828),  dis- 
covered in  the  Vatican  (MS.  Syr.  153)  a  Syriac  translation  of  both 
Testaments,  with  the  several  portions  of  the  New  standing  in  the 
follo¥dng  order;  Acts,  James,  1  Peter,  1  John,  the  fourteen 
Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  and  then  the  Gospels  (see  p.  70),  these  being 
the  only  books  contained  in  the  true  Peshito  (see  p.  314),  On 
being  compared  with  that  venerable  translation.  Vat.  Cod.  153 
was  found  to  resemble  it  much  (though  the  Peshito  is  somewhat 
less  literal),  only  that  in  Proper  Names  and  Greek  words  it 
follows  the  more  exact  Philoxenian.  In  the  margin  also  are 
placed  by  the  first  hand  many  readings  indicated  by  the  notation 
Q^,  which  turns  out  to  mean  the  Peshito.  The  codex  is  on 
thick  yellow  vellum,  in  large  folio,  with  the  two  columns  so 
usual  in  Syriac'  writing ;  the  ink,  especially  the  points  in  ver- 
milion, has  often  grown  pale,  and  it  has  been  carefully  re- 
touched by  a  later  hand;  the  original  document  being  all  the 
work  of  one  scribe  :  some  of  the  marginal  notes  refer  to  various 
readings.  There  are  several  long  and  tedious  subscriptions 
in  the  volume,  whereof  one  states  that  the  copy  was  written 
"in  the  year  of  the  Greeks  1291  (a.d.  980)  in  the  [Monophy- 
site]  monastery  of  Aaron  on  [mount]  Sigara,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Calisura,  in  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  John  and  Menna, 
by  David  a  deacon  of  Urin  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Gera"  [Tippa, 
near  Beroea  or  Aleppo].  It  may  be  remarked  that  Assemani 
has  inserted  a  letter  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  "  from  John 
the  Monophysite  Patriarch  [of  Antioch]  to  his  brother  Patriarch, 
Menna  of  Alexandria.  This  manuscript,  of  which  Wiseman 
gives  a  rather  rude  facsimile,  is  deemed  by  him  of  great  im- 
portance in  tracing  the  history  of  the  Syriac  vowel-points.  He 
names  other  manuscripts  (e.g.  Barberini  101)  which  seem  to 
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belong  to  this  version,  reserving  a  full  collation  for  that  more 
convenient  season  which  in  his  tumultuous  life  was  never  to 
come  [d.  1865].  We  subjoin  Matth.  i.  19  in  four  versions, 
wherein  the  close  connexion  of  the  Earkaphensian  with  the 
Peshito  is  very  manifest.  The  vowel-points  of  the  Karkaphen- 
sian  are  irregularly  put,  and  deserve  notice. 
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We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  the  several  Syriac 
versions,  so  far  at  least  as  to  afford  the  reader  some  general 
idea  of  their  relative  importance  as  materials  for  the  correction 
of  the  sacred  text.  On  pp.  335 — 6  are  given  parallel  versions 
of  Matth.  xii.  1 — 4 ;  Mark  xvi.  17 — 20  from  the  Peshito,  the 
Curetonian,  and  the  Philoxenian,  the  only  versions  known  in 
full;  for  Matth.  xxvii.  3 — 8,  in  the  room  of  the  Curetonian, 
which  is  here  lost,  we  have  substituted  the  Jerusalem  Syriac, 
and  have  retained  throughout  Thomas'  marginal  notes  to  the 
Philoxenian,  its  asterisks  and  obeli.  We  have  been  compelled 
to  employ  the  common  Syriac  type,  though  every  manuscript 
of  respectable  antiquity  is  written  in  the  Estrangelo  character. 
Even  from  these  slight  specimens  the  servile  strictness  of  the 
Philoxenian,  and  some  leading  characteristics  of  the  other  ver- 
sions, will  readily  be  apprehended  by  an  attentive  student  (e.g. 
the  Curetonian  in  Matth.  xii.  1 ;  4;    Mark  xvi.  18;  20), 
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4.    The  Latin  Versions.     (1).    Ths  Old  Latin,  previous  to 

Jerome's  revision. 

Since  we    know  that  a  branch  of  the   Christian  Church 
existed  at  Rome  "  many  years "  before  S.  Paul's  first  visit  to 
that  city  (Rom.  xv.  23),  and  already  flourished  there  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conjecture 
that  the  earliest  Latin  version  of  Holy  Scripture  was  made  for 
the  use  of  believers  in  the  capital,  or  at  all  events  in  other  parts 
of  Italy  (Hebr.  xiii,  24).    There  are,  moreover,  passages  in  the 
works  of  the  two  great  Western  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century, 
Jerome  [345? — 420]  and  Augustine  [354 — 430],  whose  obvi- 
ous and  literal  meaning  might  lead  us  to  conclude  that  there 
existed  in  their  time  many  Latin  translations,  quite  independent 
in  their  origin,  and  used  almost  indifferently  by  the  faithful. 
Their  statements  are  very  well  known,  but  must  needs  be  cited 
anew,  as  bearing  directly  on  the  point  now  at  issue.    When 
Jerome,  in  that  Preface  to  the  Gospels  which  he  addressed  to 
Pope  Damasus  (366 — 84),  anticipates  but  too  surely  the  unpo- 
pularity of  his  revision  of  them  among  the  people  of  his  own 
generation,  he  consoles  himself  by  the  reflection  that  the  varia- 
tions of  previous  versions  jjjrove   the   unfaithfulness  of  them 
all :  "  verum  non  esse  quod  variat,  etiam  maledicorum  testimonio 
comprobatur."      Then    follows  his  celebrated   assertion :    "  Si 
enim  Latinis  exemplaribus   fides   est  adhibenda,   respondeant 
quibus:    tot  enim  sunt  exemplaria  pen^  quot  codices."     The 
testimony  of  Augustine  seems  even  more  explicit,  and  at  first 
sight  conclusive.    In  his  treatise  De  Doctrind  Christiand  (Lib. 
n.  capp.  11 — 15),  when  speaking  of  "Latinorum  interpretum 
infinita  varietas,"  and  "  interpretum  numerositas,"  as  not  with- 
out their  benefit  to  an  attentive  reader,  he  uses  these  strong 
expressions:    "Qui  enim   Scripturas    ex    HebraBll    linguA    in 
Grascam  verterunt,  numerari  possunt,  Latini  autem  interpretes 
nullo   modo.     Ut    enim    cuique    primis   fidei   temporibus    in 
manus  venit  codex  Graecus,  et  aliquantulum  facultatis  sibi  utri- 
usque  linguae  habere  videbatur,  ausus  est  interpretari  '*  (a  11) ; 
and  he  soon  after  specifies  a  particular  version  as  preferable 
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» 

to  the  rest :  "  In  ipsis  autem  interpretationibus  Itala^  ceteris 
praeferatur.  Nam  est  verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sen- 
tentiae"  (c.  14 — 15).  And,  indeed,  the  variations  subsisting 
between  the  several  extant  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Latin  are 
so  wide  and  so  perpetual,  as  in  the  judgment  of  no  less  eminent 
a  critic  than  Emesti  {Instit,  Interpretts,  Pt.  in.  Chap.  rv.§  11, 
Terrors  translation)  "to  prove  an  original  diversity  of  ver- 
sions*." Such  is,  no  doubt,  the  primd  facie  view  of  the  whole 
case. 

When,  however,  the  several  codices  of  the  version  or  ver- 
sions antecedent  to  Jerome's  revision  came  to  be  studied  by 
Sabatier  and  Bianchini,  and  through  their  labours  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all  scholars',  it  was  soon  perceived  that, 
with  many  points  of  diflference  between  them,  there  were  evident 
traces  of  a  common  source  from  which  all  originally  sprung: 
and  on  a  question  of  this  kind  occasional  divergency,  how- 
ever extensive,  cannot  weaken  the  impression  produced  by  re- 
semblance, if  it  be  too  close  or  too  constant  to  be  attributed 
to  chance  (see  above,  p.  321).  A  single  example  out  of  thou- 
sands, taken  almost  at  random,  will  best  illustrate  our  meaning 
(Matth.  XX.  1,  2).  "Simile  est  enim...  [regnjum  caelorum 
homini  patri  familias,  qui  exiit  prime  mane  conducere  opera- 
rios  in  vineam  suam.     Conventione  autem  facta  cum  operariis 

^  For  Itala  Bentley,  '*with  a  rashness  which  even  he  seldom  exceeded" 
(Professor  Jebb,  Bentley,  p.  168),  conjectured  et  ilia,  changing  the  following  nam 
into  qu<B  (BentUii  Critiea  Sacra,  pp.  167 — 9) ;  Potter  more  plausibly  suggests 
uritata  for  Itala :  but  altera.tion  is  quite  needless,  though  Bentley  is  pleased  to 
say  "Versio  Latina  Italica  sonmium  merum  '*  (Trin.  GoU.  B.  xvn.  6). 

'  Even  now,  against  the  fall  stream  of  modem  opinion,  Ziegler,  the  editor 
of  Cod.  Freisingensis  (r  of  the  Epistles :  see  p.  344 ),  contends  that  there  must 
have  been  several  distinct  versions,  whereof  his  own  manuscript  is  (naturally 
enough  in  his  judgment)  the  genuine  Itaku  Dr  Caspar  B.  Gregory  kindly 
supplies  me  with  the  reference,  TheologUeher  Literaturblatt,  MUnchen,  1876, 
No.  16^  coll.  378 — 81.  Dr  Hort,  who  adheres  upon  the  whole  to  the  notion  that 
there  was  originally  but  one  Old  Latin  version,  is  fain  to  confess  that  there  are 
certain  difiFerences  between  texts  now  extant  which  "afford  some  justification 
for  the  alternative  view  that  Italy  had  an  indigenous  version  of  her  own,  not 
less  original  than  the  African  *'  {Introd,  p.  79). 

'  Bibliorum  Bacrorum  Latinee  Yersiones  Antiquas,  sen  Vetus  Italica,  et 
oetersB  quscunque  in  Codioibus  MSS.  et  Antiquorum  Libri  reperiri  potuerunt 
...OperA  et  studio  D.  Petri  Sabatier."  Bomae  1713—9,  fol.,  3  tom.,  and  the 
more  sumptuous  work,  '*  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex  Latins  Yersionis  Antique, 
sen  Yeteris  ItalioA,  editum  ex  Codioibus  Manu8cripti8...a  Josepho  Blanchino." 
Boms  1749,  fol.,  2  tom. 

22—2 
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ex  denario  diumo,  misit  eos  in  vineam  suam/*  Thus  stand  the 
verses  in  the  Yercelli  manjiscript,  the  oldest  and  probably  the 
best  monument  of  the  Latin  before  Jerome.  In  the  other  copies 
there  is  pretty  much  variation;  five  or  six  omit  enim,  one  reads 
autem  in  its  room:  one  (ff^)  spells  coelorum  * ;  in  one  pater  is  in- 
serted before  exiit;  two  have  exivit;  one  reads  primd  mane;  one 
(Tischendorfs  Codex  Palatinus)  begins  ver.  2  more  idiomatically, 
*' et  convenit  illi  cum  operariis  denario  diumo  et  misit...*' ;  one 
adds  aperari  after  misit  eos.  The  general  form  of  the  construc- 
tion, however,  is  the  same  in  all ;  all  (except  the  Latin  of  Cod. 
D,  which  hardly  belongs  to  this  class  of  documents :  see  p.  126) 
retain  the  characteristic  ''  denario  diumo  " :  so  that  the  result 
of  the  whole,  and  of  innumerable  like  instances^  is  a  conviction 
that  they  are  all  but  offshoots  firom  one  parent  stock,  modifi- 
cations more  or  less  accidental  of  one  single  primitive  version. 
How  when,  this  fact  fairly  established,  we  look  back  again  to 
the  language  employed  by  Jerome  and  Augustine,  we  can  easily 
see  that,  ¥rith  some  allowance  for  his  habit  of  rhetorical  exag- 
geration, the  former  may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  scattered 
copies  (exemplaria)  of  the  one  Old  Latin  translation  vary  widely 
from  each  other ;  and  though  the  assertions  of  Augustine  are 
too  positive* to  be  thus  disposed  of,  yet  he  is  here  speaking  not 
fi-om  his  personal  knowledge  so  much  as  from  vague  conjecture; 
of  what  had  been  done  not  in  his  own  time,  but  "  in  the  first 
ages  of  our  faith";  and  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Hippo^  with 
all  his  earnest  godliness,  his  spiritual  discernment,  his  mighty 
strength  of  reasoning,  must  yield  place  as  a  Biblical  critic  and 
an  investigator  of  Christian  history  to  many  (Eusebius  or 
Jerome  for  example)  who  were  far  his  inferiors  in  intellectual 
power. 

On  one  point,  however,  Augustine  must  be  received  as  a 
competent  and  most  sufficient  witness.  We  cannot  hesitate  to 
believe  that  one  of  the  several  translations  or  recensions  current 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  was  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  the  name  of  Itala,  and  in  his  judgment  deserved 
praise  for  its  clearness  and  fidelity.  It  was  long  regarded  as 
certain  that  in  Augustine's  Italic  we  might  find  the  Old  Latin 
version  in  its  purest  form,  and  that  it  had  obtained  that  appel- 

^  This  is  manifestly  a  mere  error  of  the  editor,  Marti&nay.     Cadum  is  in> 
variably  the  form  in  Latin  manoscriptB  of  eveiy  age  and  kind. 
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lation  from  Italy^  the  native  country  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature,  where  Walton  thinks  it  likely  that  it  had  been  used 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Church,  "  cum  Ecclesia  Latina 
sine  versione  Latin&  esse  non  potuerit"  {Proleg,  x.  1).  Mill, 
indeed,  who  bestowed  great  pains  on  the  subject,  reminds  us 
that  the  first  Christians  at  Rome  were  composed  to  so  great  an 
extent  of  Jewish  and  other  foreigners  whose  vernacular  tongue 
was  Greek,  that  the  need  of  a  Latin  translation  of  Scripture^ 
would  not  at  first  be  felt ;  yet  even  he  could  not  place  its  date 
later  than  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  I.  (142 — 57),  the  first  Bishop 
of  Rome  after  Clement  that  bears  a  Latin  name  (Mill,  Proleg. 
§  377).  It  was  not  until  attention  had  been  specially  directed 
to  the  style  of  the  Old  Latin  version  that  scholars  began  to 
-suspect  its  African  origin,  of  which  no  hint  had  been  given 
by  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  which  possesses  in  itself  no 
great  inherent  probability.  This  opinion,  which  had  obtained 
favour  with  Eichhom  and  some  others  before  him,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  demonstrated  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  a  brief  and 
fugitive  pamphlet  entitled  "  Two  letters  on  some  parts  of  the  con- 
troversy concerning  1  John  v.  7,"  BomSf  1835,  since  republished 
in  his  Essays  on  various  subjects,  Yol.  i.  1853.  So  far  as  his 
argument  rests  on  the  exclusively  Greek  character  of  the  pri- 
mitive Roman  Church,  a  fact  which  Mill  seems  to  have  insisted 
on  quite  enough,  it  may  not  bring  conviction  to  the  reflecting 
reader.  Even  though  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome  were  of 
foreign  origin,  though  Clement  towards  the  end  of  the  first, 
Oaius  the  presbyter  late  in  the  second  century,  who  are  proved 
by  their  names  to  be  Latins,  yet  chose  to  write  in  Greek ;  it 
•does  not  at  all  foUow  that  the  Church  contained  not  many 
humbler  members,  both  Romans  and  Italians,  ignorant  of  any 
language  except  Latin,  for  whose  instruction  a  Latin  version 
would  still  be  urgently  required.  On  the  ground  of  internal 
•evidence,  however,  Wiseman  has- made  out  a  case  which  all  who 
have  followed  him,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Davidson,  Tre- 
gelles,  accept  as  irresistible :  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  any 
other  conclusion  from  his  elaborate  comparison  of  the  words, 
ithe  phrases,  and  grammatical  constructions  of  the  Latin  version  of 
Holy  Scripture,  with  the  parallel  instanced  by  which  they  can 
be  illustrated  firom  African  writers,  and  from  them  only  (Essays, 
Vol.  1.  pp.  46 — 66).     It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  any  adequate 
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abridgement  of  an  investigation  which  owes  all  its  cogency  to 
the  number  and  variety  of  minute  particulars,  each  one  weak 
enough  by  itself,  the  whole  comprising  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  As  the  earliest  citations  from  the  Old 
Latin  are  found  in  the  ancient  translation  of  Irenseus,  and  the 
African  fathers  Tertullian  [150  ?— 220  ?]  and  Cyprian  [d.  258]  ; 
so  from  the  study  of  Tertullian  and  other  Latin  authors  natives 
of  North  Africa,  especially  of  the  Roman  proconsular  province 
of  that  name,  we  may  understand  the  genius  and  character  of 
the  peculiar  dialect  in  which  it  is  composed ;  such  writers  are 
Appuleius  in  the  second  century,  Amobius,  Lactantius,  and 
Augustine  of  the  fourth.  In  their  works,  as  in  the  Old  Latin 
version,  are  preserved  a  multitude  of  words  which  occur  in 
no  Italian  author  so  late  as  Cicero:  constructions  (e.  g.  domi" 
nantur  eorum  Luke  xxii.  25;  faciam  vo8  fieri  Matth.  iv.  19)  or 
forms  of  verbs  {sive  consolamur . . .  sive  exhortamur  2  Cor.  i.  6) 
abound,  which  at  Rome  had  long  been  obsolete ;  while  the 
palpable  lack  of  classic  polish  is  not  ill  atoned  for  by  a  certain 
terseness  and  vigour  which  characterise  this  whole  class  of 
writers,  but  never  degenerate  into  vulgarity  or  absolute  bar- 
barism. 

Besides  the  vestiges  of  the  Old  Latin  translation  detected 
by  Sabatier  and  others  in  the  Latin  Fathers  and  Apologists 
from  Tertullian  down  to  Augustine,  the  following  manuscripts 
of  the  version  are  extant,  and  have  been  cited  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Lachmann's  edition  of  the  New  Testament  (1842 — 50)> 
by  the  small  italic  letters  of  the  alphabet. 


Old  Latin  Manuacripta  of  the  Gospels, 

€L  Codex  Y ebcellensis  [iv]  at  Yercelli,  said  to  have  been  written^ 
by  Eusebius  Bishop  of  Yeroellse  and  Martyr.  Bianchini,  when  Canon 
of  Yerona,  heard  of  this  great  treasure  in  1726,  and  collated  it  in  the 
next  year.  Mut.  in  many  letters  and  words  throughout,  and  entirely 
wanting  in  Matth  xxv.  1—16;  Marki  22—34;  iv.  17—24;  xv.  15 
— xvL  7  (xvL  7 — 20  is  in  a  later  hand,  taken  from  Jerome's  Yulgate)  ; 
Lukei.  1—12;  xi.  12—25;  xiL  38— 59.  Published  by  J.  A.  Irici 
("Sacrosanctus  Evangeliorom  Codex  S.  Eusebii  Magni"),  Milan  1748, 
and  by  Bianchini  on  the  left-hand  page  of  his  great  *'  Evangeliariom 
Quadruplex"  (1749);  the  latter  gives  Sk/acsinvUe,  but  TregeUes  states, 
that  Irici  represents  the  mutilated  fragments  the  more  accurately.  In 
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Oodd.  aa^f,^  as  in  6?  and  its  Greek,  the  Qospels  stand  in  the  usual 
Western  order,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.     See  p.  70  and  note  3. 

h.  Cod.  Ysbonensis  [iv  or  v]  at  Verona,  also  in  Bianchini's 
"  Evangeliarium  Quadruples,"  on  the  right-hand  page.  MuU  Matth. 
i.  1—11;  XV.  12—23;  xxiiL  IS— 27 ;  Mark  xiiL  9—19;  24— xvi 
20;  Luke  xix.  26 — xxi.  29  ;  also  John  vii  44 — ^viii.  12  is  erased, 

c.  Cod.  Colbert,  [xi]  at  Paris,  very  important  though  so  late ; 
edited  in  full  by  Sabatier  (see  p.  339  note  3),  but  beyond  the  Gospeln 
the  version  is  Jerome's,  and  in  a  later  hand. 

d.  Codex  Bezjs, its  Latin  version  :  see  pp.  120 — 127,  and  for  its* 
defects  p.  120,  note  2. 

e.  Cod.  Falatinus  [iv  or  v]  at  Vienna,  where  it  was  acquired 
from  some  uncertain  source  between  1800  and  1829 :  on  purple  vellum, 
14  inches  by  9 J,  written  with  gold  and  silver  letters,  as  are  Codd.  ab/tjj 
edited  by  Tischendorf  ("Evangelium  Palatinum  ineditum^'),  Leipsic, 
1847.  Only  the  following  portions  are  extant :  Matth.  xii.  49 — xiii.  13 ; 
24 — ^xiv.  11  (with  breaks,  twelve  lines  being  lost);  22 — xxiv.  49; 
xxviii.  2 — John  xviii.  12  ;  25 — Luke  viii.  30;  48 — ^xi.  4 ;  24 — xxiv. 
53;  Mark  i,  20— iv.  8;  19— vi.  9;  xii.  37—40;  xiiL  2,  3;  24—27; 
33 — 36  :  i.e.  2627  verses,  including  all  S.  John  but  13  verses,  all  S. 
Luke  but  38.  Another  leaf,  bought  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  Dr 
Todd  before  1847,  containing  Matth.  xiii.  13 — 23,  was  published  by 
T.  K.  Abbott  in  his  edition  of  Cod.  Z  (see  p.  148),  and  ought  perhaps 
to  be  sent  to  Vienna.  It  was  recognised  in  1880  to  be  a  fragment  of 
e  by  Mr  French,  the  sub-librarian. 

/.  Cod.  Brixianus  [vi]  at  Brescia,  edited  by  Bianchini  beneath 
Cod  6.     Mut,  Mark  xii.  5 — xiii.  32  ;  xiv.  70 — ^xvi.  20. 

ff\  ff\  Codd.  Corbeienses,  very  ancient,  once  at  the  Abbey  of 
Oorbey  near  Amiens  in  Picardy.  Oi  ff^  T.  Martianay  edited  S. 
Matthew  and  S.  James  (*'  Vulgata  Antiqua  Latina  et  Itala  versio  ev. 
Matth.  et  ep.  Jacobi "...Paris  1695),  the  first  of  any  portion  of  the 
Old  Latin,  and  Bianchini  repeated  it  underneath  Cod.  a,  giving  in  its 
plaoe  the  text  of  ^'  in  the  other  Gospels:  but  Sabatier  cites ^^ 
in  Mark  L  1 — ^v.  18  and  ff*  in  all  parts  except  MattL  L  1 — xL  16; 
John  xvii.  16 — ^xviii.  9;  xx.  22 — xxi.  8;  Luke  xL  44 — ^xii.  7  (in  this 
order),  wherein  it  is  vmit.  Dean  Burgon  found  ^',  a  beautiful  copy  of 
192  leaves,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  Lat.  17225\  Tischendorf 
(ilT.  T,  8th  edition)  tells  us  that^*  [^''4>  '^^^c^  ^"^  ^>^^  missing,  is 
now  safe  at  S.  Petersburg  {see  p.  166).  For  the  history  of  the  library 
at  Corbey  consub  Delisle  Biblioth^que  de  VEcole  des  Chartes  1860,  p. 
438,  and  Mr  Bensl/s  Fowiih  Book  of  Esdras,  p.  7. 

g^y  ^'.  Codd.  Sanoebhanenses,  like  Paul.  K  (p.  166)  and  others, 
once  at  the  Abbey  of  S.  Cermain  des  Prez,  near  Paris ;  very  ancient. 
Bianchini  repeated  the  readings  of  these  from  Martianay  in  the  mar- 
gin of  Cod.  ff^  of  S.  Matthew,  but  Sabatier  had  given  the  variations  of 
both  throughout  the  Qoepels :  ^  is  not  often  cited  by  him,  and  seems 

1  Is  this  the  oopy  seen  at  Oorb^  \sy  A  Oahnet  (Wetstein,  2i7.  T.  Tom.  i. 
p.  548)  with  the  Oospels  in  the  same  order  as  in  a.  «.  /? 
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mtU.  Canon  Westcott  copies  a  remarkable  inscription  found  in  g^ 
("Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  Latin  Versions).  The  MS.  is 
now  at  Paris  (Lai  fonds  11553)  [izl.  It  is  Walker's  p.,  and  S. 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  being  reprinted  ror  the  Clarendon  Press  hj  Mr 
J.  Wordsworth  (see  p.  363). 

h.  Cod.  Clabomontanus  [iv  or  v]  bought  for  the  Vatican  by 
Pius  VI.  (1774 — 99),  contains  only  S.  Matthew  in  the  Old  Latin, 
the  other  Gospels  in  Jerome's  revision.  MtU.  Matth.  i.  1 — ^iii  15; 
xiv.  33 — xviii.  12.  Sabatier  gave  extracts,  and  Mai  published  S. 
Matthew  in  full  in  his  "  Script.  Vet  nova  collectio  Vaticana,"  Tom. 
III.  p.  257,  Rom.  1828. 

i.  Cod.  VnmoBONENSis  [v  or  vi]  brought  from  Naples  to  Vienna, 
contains  Luke  x.  6 — xxiii.  10  (''evangeL  secundum  Lucanum"  it  is 
termed) ;  Mark  ii  17— iii.  29 ;  iv.  4— x.  1 ;  33— xiv.  36 ;  xv.  33— 
40.  This  valuable  codex  has  been  published  by  Alter  and  Paulus  in 
Germany  in  such  a  form  that  Tregelles  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
Bianchini's  and  Griesbach's  extracts,  though  Tischendorf  has  used 
Alter's  publication  ^ 

j.  Cod.  Sarzannensis  or  Saretiakus  [y]  was  discovered  in  1872 
in  the  Chiurch  of  Sarezzano  near  Tortona.  It  consists  of  eight  quires 
written  on  purple  vellum  in  silver  letters,  and  contains  (much  muti- 
lated) 292  verses  of  S.  John,  viz.  ch.  i.  38— iii  23  ;  iiL  33— v.  20 ; 
VL  29—49  ;  49—67  ;  68— vii  32 ;  viii  6— ix.  21,  with  two  columns 
on  a  page.  The  text  is  peculiar,  and  much  wil^  abde.  Guerrino 
AmelU,  sub-librarian  of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  published  at  Milan 
the  same  year  "  Dissertazione  Critico-Storica  con  note  illustrative " 
18  pp.,  wiUi  a  lithographed ,/a<»tmt^,  whose  characters  much  resemble 
the  round  and  flowing  shape  of  those  in  abf,  Amelli  displays  a  good 
spirit  of  criticism,  but  he  ought  to  have  published  the  entire  text 

k.  Cod.  Bobbiensis  [iv  or  y]  brought  with  a  vast  number  of 
others  from  Bobbio  to  Turin  (G.  vii.  15) ;  it  was  once  S.  Columban's 
copy,  and  is  beautifully  written.  The  text  is  very  important,  much 
resembling  that  of  Codd.  K  B.  It  contains  Mark  viii  19 — xvL  S, 
followed  by  Matth.  i.  1 — iii.  10;  iv.  2 — ^xiv.  17;  xv.  20 — xvi.  1; 
5 — 7.  It  was  most  wretchedly  edited  by  F.  F.  Fleck  in  1837,  and. 
not  very  well  by  Tischendorf  in  the  "Wiener  Jahrbttcher"  1847,  but 
his  papers  are  now  at  the  Clarendon  Press  awaiting  Canon  Words- 
worth's use. 

L  Cod.  Rhediqerianus  [vii]  at  S.  Elizabeth's  church,  Breslau ; 
muL,  especially  in  S.  John.  J.  K  Scheibel  in  1763  published  SS. 
Matthew  and  Mark,  far  from  correctly :  D.  Schulz  wrote  a  Disserta- 
tion on  it  in  1814,  and  inserted  his  collation  of  it  in  his  edition  of 
Griesbach's  N.  T.,  VoL  i.  1827.  It  was  edited  in  full  by  H.  F.  Haase, 
Breslau,  1865—6. 

m.  This  letter  indicates  the  readings  extracted  by  Mai  ("Spicile- 
gium  Romanum,"  1843,  Tom.  ix.  pp.  61 — 86)  from  a  "Speculum" 

^  His  citation  is  &om  Alter,  *'N.  Bepert.  d.  bibl.  u.  morgenl.  Literator/*  m. 
U6— 170  (1791),  and  from  Paolas'  Memorabilia  (1795),  vn.  p.  58—96  (Tisohend. 
N.  T,  Prol.  p.  244,  7th  edn.). 
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[yi  or  vii]  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Augustine  (entitled  at  its  close 
lAber  TeHimcniorurn),  and  is  unique  for  containing  extracts  from  the 
whole  N.  T.  except  S.  Mark,  3  John,  Hebrews,  and  Philemon.  It  is 
or  was  in  the  Monastery  of  Santa  Oroce,  or  Bibliotheca  Sessoriana 
(No.  58)  at  Home\  Wiseman  drew  attention  to  it  in  his  celebrated 
"Two  Letters,"  1835  (aee  p.  341),  because  it  contains  1  John  v.  7,  8 
in  two  different  places.  Both  he  and  Mai  ivLimsh/cbonmUes,  This 
"  Speculum "  (published  in  full  by  Mai,  "  Patrum  Nova  Collectio," 
Vol.  I.  pt.  2, 1852)  consists  of  extracts  fix>m  both  Testaments,  arranged 
in  chapters  under  various  heads  or  topics.  See  also  Forster's  ''  New 
Plea  for  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses"  (1867),  pp.  U5— 6. 

For  the  next  four  we  are  indebted  to  Tischendorf,  who  inserted 
them  in  his  7th  edition  (N.  T.  Proleg,  p.  245),  and  purposed  to  edit 
them  in  full.  • 

n.  Cod.  Sangallensis  [v  or  iv]  at  S.  Gall  {see  p.  150).  It  con- 
tains MattL  xvii  1 — 5;  14—18;  xvii.  19 — xviii.  20;  xix.  21- — xx. 
7 ;  7—23  {defective) ;  23— xxL  3 ;  xxvL  56—60 ;  69—74 ;  xxviL  3  ; 
62—64;  66— xxviii.  2;  8—20;  Mark  vii.  13—31;  viii  32— ix.  9; 
xiii.  2—20;  xv,  22— xvi.  13:  199  versea 

o,  p  are  other  fragments  at  S.  Gall :  o  [vii )]  contains  Mark  xvi. 
14 — 20  in  a  hand  of  the  Merovingian  period ;  p  [vii  or  viii]  contains 
John  xL  14 — 44 ;  it  seems  part  of  a  lectionary  in  a  Scottish  (La  Irish) 
hand,  and  from  a  specimen  Tischendorf  gives  would  appear  to  be  veiy 
loose  and  paraphrastic. 

q.  Cod.  Monacensis  [vi]  at  Munich.  Mut,  Matth.  iii.  15 — ^iv. 
25;  V.  25— vi  4;  28— vit  8;  John  x.  11— xii.  39;  Luke  xxiii.  22 
— 36;  xxiv.  11 — 39;  Marki.  7 — 22;  xv.  5 — 36:  an  important  copy. 

r.  Ck)D.  DuBLiNEKSis,  fragments^  "Gilbert  and  Bradshaw  MS., 
specimens  only"  :  Hort  Introd,,  Notes  p.  4. 

8.  Cod.  Mediolan.  [vi  or  v]  at  Milan,  four  paUmpsest  leaves 
containing  in  uncials  Luke  xvii  3—29  ;  xviii.  39 — xix.  47 ;  xx.  46 — 
xxL  22  mutilated,  and  in  confused  order.  Published  in  1861  by 
Ceriani  in  Monumenta  Sacra  et  Prof  ana,  ex  Codd.  prcesertim  Biblio- 
thecce  Amhrosiance,  We  presume  that  this  is  the  same  book  as  Milan, 
Ambros.  i.  61  sup.,  shewn  by  Ceriani  to  Burgon  as  "  Liber  Sancti 
Columbani  de  Bobio.''     But  see  Cod.  k. 

Add  to  this  list  Cod.  S,  the  interlinear  Latin  of  Cod.  A  {see 
p.  151),  whatever  may  be  its  value.  A  more  important  accretion  is  a 
of  Hort  {Introd  f  Notes  p.  4),  "  Fragmenta  antiquissimee  Evangelii 
Lucani  versionis  latin»  [v],  e  membranis  Curiensibus  ed.  atque  adno- 
tationibus  instruxit  E.  Kanke,  Yindobonae,  1873."  Two  leaves  con- 
tain Luke  xi.  11 — 29;  xiii.  16 — 34,  to  which  Banke  annexes  a  very 
full  critical  commentary  and  a  photograph.  They  were  discovered 
by  B.  Hidber,  a  Professor  at  Beme,  among  the  episcopal  archives  of 
Coire  {Cttria  RhcBtiea)  of  the  Grisons.  The  Gospels  must  have  once 
stood  in  the  same  order  as  in  Cod.  a  {see  p.  343). 

1  In  the  fly-sheet  prefixed  to  the  eighth  edition  of  his  N.  T.  (1866)  Tischen- 
dorf oited  it  as  «m.  Vatic." 
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In  the  Acta  we  have  Codd.  dtn  as  in  the  Gospels  :  e  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Cod.  E  of  the  Acts  {see  above  p.  160),  and  a  Cod.  Bobbiensis, 
now  at  Vienna  [v  1],  containing  palimpsest  fragments  of  Acts  xxiii, 
xxvii,  xxviii :  edited  by  Tischendorf  and  Eichenfeld  ("  Wiener  Jahr- 
bucher,"  1847).  Mr  Vansittart  {Jawmtd  of  Philology^  Vol  ii.  Na  4, 
pp.  240 — 6)  described  a  palimpsest  of  18  leaves  (10  containing  the 
Acts,  2  the  Apocalypse),  cited  by  Sabatier  (Tom.  iii.  p.  507)  as  Beg. 
5367,  but  now  Lat.  6400  G.  It  is  in  a  graceful  semi-uncial  character 
[y  or  VI  at  latest],  with  23  long  lines  on  a  page,  now  very  hard  to 
decipher.     Dr  Hort  indicates  it,  here  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  by  (A). 

g,  GiGAS  HoLMiENSis,  a  Bohemian  manuscript  of  the  whole 
N.  T.,  now  at  Stockholm,  so  called  from  its  great  size  [xiii],  follows 
the  Old  Latin  in  the  Acts  and  Apocalypse  only,  the  Yulgate 
elsewhere.  Edited  by  John  Belshelm,  Die  ApostelgeschicJUe  wnd  die 
OffemJbcmjmg  JohcmniSy  Christiania,  1879.  The  text  is  peculiar,  e.g.  it 
reads  with  Cod.  K  supra  sa/nctos  in  Apoc.  xxiL  21. 

g^  of  Hort  is  Fragmentum  Ambrosianum  [x  or  xi],  CerianL 

In  the  Catholic  Epistles  e^reff  (Martianay)  of  S.  James,  and  m  as 
in  the  GU>spels ;  a  as  iu  the  Acts,  containing  James  i  1 — 5  ;  iii  13 — 
18;  iv.  1;  2;  V.  19;  20;  1  Pet  i.  1—12.  A  few  fragments  of 
1,  2  Pet.,  1  John  are  also  found  in  r  of  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  see 
below. 

In  the  Pa/idine  Epistles  we  have  7»  as  in  the  Gospels.  Oodd.  d^ 
e,  /,  g  are  the  Latin  versions  of  Oodd.  DEFG  of  S.  Paul,  described 
above,  Cod.  D,  p.  164;  Cod.  E,  p.  166 ;  Cod-  F,  p.  167 ;  Cod.  G,  p. 
170.  Sabatier  had  given  extracts  from  de,  though  not  very  carefully: 
/(if  we  except  the  interlinear  Latin,  see  p.  169)  belongs  rather  to 
Jerome's  recension. 

gute.  Cod.  Guelferbytanus  [vi],  fragments  of  Rom.  xi.  33 — xiL 
5;  17 — xiii.  1;  xiv.  9 — 20;  xv.  3 — 13  (33  verses),  found  in  the 
great  Gothic  palimpsest  at  WolfenbUttel  (see  p.  138),  published  with 
Sie  other  matter  by  Knittel  in  1762,  and  more  fully  by  Tischendorf, 
"  Anecdota  sacra  et  profana,*'  p.  153,  &c  Li  the  eighth  edition  of 
his  N.  T.  he  adds  readings  from  Bom.  xiii.  3,  4,  6 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  15. 

r.  Cod.  Freisingensis  [v  or  vi]  on  the  covers  of  some  books  at 
Munich.  Three  precious  fragments  (1  Cor.  i.  1 — 27  ;  28 — ^iii.  5 ;  xv. 
14_43;  xvi.  12—24;  2  Cor.  i.  1—10;  iii.  17— v.  1;  ix.  10— xi 
21)  were  discovered  by  J.  A.  Schmeller,  were  read  and  intended  for 
publication  by  Tischendorf.  This  codex,  with  additional  fragments 
(Bom.  xiv.  10—23;  xv.  1—13;  1  Cor.  v.  1— vii.  7;  xv.  43—2  Cor. 
V.  1 ;  vii  10 — xi.  21  ;  xii.  14— xiiL  10 ;  Gal.  ii.  5 — iii  5 ;  EpL  i. 
16— ii.  16;  Phil,  L  8—20;  1  Tim.  i.  12— ii  15;  v.  18— vi  13; 
Hebr.  vi  6 — viii.  1 ;  ix.  27 — xi.  7 ;  1  John  iii.  8 — ^v.  10),  was  pub- 
lished by  Leo.  Ziegler,  with  facsimiles,  at  Marburg,  1876.  Another 
fragment,  also  published  by  Ziegler,  contains  Phil.  iv.  11 — 23; 
1  Thess.  i.  1 — 10  [vii].  This  last  is  Hort's  r^  who  also  names  r„ 
Gottvicensis  [vi  or  vifj,  Bonsch's  fragments  of  Kom.  and  Gal. 
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In  the  Apocalypse  we  have  only  m  of  the  Qospels  and  g  of  the 
Acts.  Also  two  leaves  of  the  Apocalypse  (A)  from  the  palimpsest 
Paris  Lat.  6400  G,  described  above  (p.  346),  whereof  the  three  pages 
which  are  legible,  containing  Rev.  i.  1 — ii  1 ;  viii.  7 — ix  2  (much  muti- 
lated), were  edited  by  Mr  Yansittart  (Joivmal  of  Fhilology,  Vol.  iv. 
No.  8,  pp.  219 — 22).  Add  to  these  large  extracts  in  the  commentary 
of  Primasius,  an  African  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  which  were  first 
edited  by  Sabatier,  and  comprise  our  best  authority  for  the  Old  Latin 
in  the  Apocalypse. 

These  thirty-eight  (or,  counting  the  same  copy  more  than 
once,  forty-eight)  codices,  compared  with  what  extracts  we 
obtain  from  the  Latin  Fathers,  comprise  all  we  know  of 
the  version  before  Jerome.  Codd.  ahc,  the  fragments  of  i, 
and  h  of  the  Acts  and  Apocalypse,  have  been  deemed  to 
represent  the  Old  Latin  in  its  primitive  form,  as  it  origin- 
ated in  Africa,  and  agree  remarkably  with  Cod.  D  and  the 
Curetonian  Syriac  in  regard  to  interpolations  and  impro- 
bable or  ill-supported  readings :  so  far  as  they  represent  a 
text  as  old  as  the  second  century,  they  prove  that  some  manu- 
scripts of  that  early  date  had  already  been  largely  corrupted. 
Cod.  e,  also,  though  the  specimens  we  shall  give  below  (pp.  362 
— 3)  shew  extensive  divergency  from  the  rest,  often  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Cod.  d  and  its  parallel  Greek.  There 
are,  however,  copies  (Cod.  /  for  instance)  of  which  Lachmann 
speaks,  which  "ab  Afr&  su&  origine  mirum  quantum  discrepant, 
et  cum  inimicissimis  quasi  colludunt"  (N.  T.  Proleg.  Vol.  I. 
p.  xiii);  and  since  these  best  agree  with  the  quotations  of 
Augustine,  who  commended  the  Italic  version  (see  p.  339),  and 
counselled  that  ''emendatis  non  emendati  cedant"  {De  Doct 
Christ,  Lib.  II.  c.  14),  and  that "  Latinis  quibuslibet  emendandis, 
Grseci  adhibeantur"  (ib.  c.  15) ;  it  has  been  inferred,  not  im- 
probably, though  on  somewhat  precarious  grounds,  that  such 
codices  are  of  the  Italic  recension,  formed  perhaps  in  the  North 
of  Italy,  by  correcting  the  elder  African  from  Greek  manu- 
scripts of  a  more  approved  class.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  a  theory  thus  slenderly  sup- 
ported*, nor  would  the  critical  value  of  the  Italic  be  diminished 

^  I  do  not  peroeive  the  cogency  of  what  Tianhmann  says  that  "  Wisemanas 
egregie  demonstraTit "  (N.  T.  Proleg.  Vol.  x.  p.  ziii)  on  this  head  from  Augustine'a 
aigmnent  against  Fanstna,  the  African  Manichsan  {Advers,  Fawt.  Lib.  xi. 
c.  2).    That  heretic  adopted  the  principle  we  are  so  familiar  with  now,  of  accept- 
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were  we  certain  that  it  had  sprung  from  a  revision  made  by  the 
aid  of  such  Greek  codices  as  were  the  most  highly  esteemed 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century.  Of  the  remaining  copies,  Codd. 
hmln,  each  with  many  peculiarities  of  its  own,  are  assigned  to 
the  African  family,  k  and  q  (which  Tischendorf  praises  highly) 
to  the  Italic,  though  k  has  been  amended  from  "  a  Greek  text 
more  Alexandrian  than  that  which  had  been  the  original  basis 
of  the  Latin  version"  (TregeUes'  Home,  p.  239),  and  is  other- 
wise very  remarkable,  especially  for  a  habit  of  abridging  whole 
passages.  Cod.  I  is  said  to  possess  a  mixed  text,  and  jf  ,  g^,  ^ 
to  be  of  but  little  use,  so  far  as  they  have  been  cited.  It  is 
evident  that  much  of  this  division  is  arbitrary,  and  that  the 
whole  subject  needs  renewed  and  close  investigation.  Dr  Hort 
indeed  believes  in  a  third  type  of  text  more  African  than 
Italian,  which  sprang  from  repeated  changes  in  the  rough 
style  of  the  former  and  from  a  comparison  with  Greek  manu- 
scripts {Jn^od.  p.  79),  a  type  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Augustine^s 
writings,  and  fairly  represented  by  r  of  the  Epistles. 


(2).    Jerome's  revised  Latin  Version^  commonly  caUed 

the  Vulgate. 

The  extensive  variations  then  existing  between  different 
copies  of  the  Old  Latin  version,  and  the  obvious  corruptions 
which  had  crept  into  some  of  them,  prompted  Damasus,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  in  a  J>.  382,  to  commit  the  important  task  of  a  formal 
revision  of  the  New,  and  probably  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
Jerome,  a  presbyter  bom  at  Stridon  on  the  confines  of  Dalmatia 
and  Fannonia,  probably  a  little  earlier  than  A.D.  345.  This 
learned,  fervent,  and  holy  man  had  just  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  had  been  educated,  from  his  hermitage  in  Bethlehem,  and 
in  the  early  ripeness  of  his  high  reputation  undertook  a  work 
for  which  he  was  specially  qualified,  and  whose  delicate  nature 

ing  just  80  mudh  of  Scripture  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  no  more :  Inde  probo 
hoe  illius  etu^  illud  non  esse,  quia  hoc  pro  me  sonat,  iUud  contra  me.  Aognstine, 
of  course,  insists  in  reply  on  the  evidence  of  "exemplaria  yeriora,  vel  plminm 
oodicum  vel  antiqnomm  vel  lingnie  precedentis ''  [i.e.  the  Greek],...'* vd  ex 
alianun  regiontun  oodioibos,  nnde  ipsa  doctrina  oommeavit.'*  How  all  this 
tends  to  prove  that  Fanstas  used  African,  Aognstine  Italic  mannsoripts,  is  not 
easily  understood. 
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he  well  understood  \  Whatever  prudence  and  moderation  could 
do  (although  these  were  not  the  peculiar  excellences  of  his 
character)  to  remove  objections  or  relieve  the  scruples  of  the 
simple,  were  not  neglected  by  Jerome,  who  not  only  made  as 
few  changes  as  possible  in  the  Old  Latin  when  correcting 
its  text  by  the  help  of  ''ancient"  Greek  manuscripts*,  but 
left  untouched  many  words  and  forms  of  expression,  and  not 
a  few  grammatical  irregularities,  which  in  a  new  translation 
(as  his  own  subsequent  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
makes  clear)  he  would  most  certainly  have  avoided.  The  four 
Qospels,  as  they  stand  in  the  Greek  rather  than  the  Latin  order 
(see  p.  70,  note  3),  revised  but  not  re-translated  on  this  wise 
principle,  appeared  in  A.D.  384,  accompanied  with  his  cele- 
brated Preface  to  Damasus  ("summus  sacerdos''),  who  died  that 
same  year.  Notwithstanding  his  other  literary  engagements, 
it  is  probable  enough  that  his  recension  of  the  whole  New 
Testament  for  public  use  was  completed  A.D.  385,  though 
the  proof  alleged  by  Mill  (N.  T.  Proleg,  §  862),  and  by  others 
after  his  example,  hardly  meets  the  case.  In  the  next  year 
(a.d.  386),  in  his  Commentary  on  Galat,  Ephes.,  Titus  and 
Philem.,  he  indulges  in  more  freedom  of  alteration  as  a 
translator  than  he  had  previously  deemed  advisable ;  while 
his  new  version  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew 
(completed  about  A.D.  405)  is  not  founded  at  all  on  the  Old 
Latin,  which  was  made  from  the  Qreek  Septuagint;  the 
Psalter  excepted,  which  he  executed  at  Rome  at  the  same 
date,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  as  the  Gospels.  The  boldness 
of  his  attempt  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  is  that  por- 
tion of  his  labours  which  cUons  Augustine  disapproved*  (Au- 

^  **  Novom  opns  me  faoere  oogis  ex  veteri :  at  post  exemplaria  Soriptoranun 
toto  orbe  diBpersa,  quasi  qoidam  arbiter  sedeam :  et  quia  inter  se  yariant,  qua 
sint  ilia  que  onm  Grsoa  oonsentiant  veritate,  decemam.  Pius  labor,  sed 
periculosa  pnesumptio,  judicare  de  ceteris,  ipsum  ab  omnibus  judioandum : 
senis  mutare  linguam,  et  canesoentem  jam  mundum  ad  initia  retrahere  panru- 
lomm."    Prssf.  ad  Damasum. 

*  "  [Evangelia]  Godicum  Grsoorum  emendata  oollatione,  sed  veterum,  que 
ne  multum  a  lectionis  Latinas  consuetudine  disoreparent,  ita  oalamo  tempera- 
Timus,  ut  his  tantum  qua  sensum  videbantur  mutare  oorreotis,  reliqua  manere 
pateremur  ut  fuerant.**  Ibid.  For  a  signal  instance  see  below,  Chap,  iz.,  note 
on  Matth.  xxi.  31. 

*  To  his  well-known  censure  of  Jerome's  rendering  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Hebrew,  Augustine  adds,  '*  Proinde  non  parvas  Deo  gratiaa  agimua  de 
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gust,  ad  HieroQ.  £p.  x.  Tom.  IL  p.  18,  Lugd.  1586>  A.D. 
403),  and  indeed  it  was  never  received  entire  by  the  Western 
Church,  which  long  preferred  his  slight  revision  of  the  Old 
Latin,  made  at  some  earlier  period  of  his  life.  Gradually, 
however,  Jerome's  recension  of  the  whole  Bible  gained  ground, 
as  well  through  the  growing  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  from  its  own  intrinsic  merits :  so  that  when  in  course  of 
time  it  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  version,  it  also  took 
its  name  of  the  VulgcUe,  or  common  translation.  Cassiodorus 
indeed,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  is  said  to  have 
compared  the  new  and  old  Latin  (of  the  New,  perhaps  of 
both  Testaments)  in  parallel  columns,  which  thus  became 
partially  mixed  in  not  a  few  codices :  but  Gregory  the  Great 
(690 — 604),  while  confessing  that  his  Church  used  both  ("quia 
sedes  Apostolica,  cui  auctore  Deo  prsBsideo,  utrsique  utitur," 
Epist.  Dedic.  ad  Leandrum,  c.  5),  awarded  so  decided  a  pre- 
ference to  Jerome's  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  that  this  form 
of  his  Old  Testament  version,  not  without  some  mixture 
with  his  translation  from  the  Septuagint  (Walton,  PolygloU, 
Prol.  X.  pp.  242 — 244,  Wrangham),  and  his  Psalter  and  New 
Testament  as  revised  from  the  Old  Latin,  came  at  length  to 
comprise  the  Vulgate  Bible,  the  only  shape  in  which  Holy 
Scripture  was  accessible  in  Western  Europe  (except  to  a 
few  scattered  scholars)  during  the  long  night  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  To  guard  it  from  accidental  or  wilful  corruption,  Charle- 
magne (jLD.  797)  caused  our  countryman  Alcuin  [735?— 800?] 
to  review  and  correct  certain  copies  by  the  best  Latin  manu- 
scripts, without  reference  to  the  original  Greek,  More  than  one 
of  these  are  supposed  by  some  even  yet  to  survive;  one  in 
the  British  Museum*,  another  described  by  Bianchini,  in  the 

opere  tno,  qnod  Evangelium  ex  Greeoo  interpretatns  es :  qnia  pene  in  omnibuB 
nnlla  offensio  est,  com  Soriptnram  Grffioam  contulerimns.*' 

1  The  noble  Tolnme  called  Charlemagne's  Bible,  sinoe  1836  the  gloiyof  the 
British  Museom  (Addit.  10546),  as  also  one  in  the  Boysl  Library  at  Paris  (Beg. 
9380),  caUed  the  Bible  of  Theodulfus,  Bp.  of  Orleans,  a.d.  788—821,  are  more 
probably  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald  (a.d.  843 — ^77).  The 
latter  copy  is  copiously  described  by  Leopold  Delisle  (Le»  Bibles  de  ThSodule, 
Paris,  1879),  who  compares  it  with  hub.  and  puy.  {see  below  p.  359).  He  re- 
gards the  revision  of  Theodulfus  as  separate  from  and  more  thorough  than  that 
of  Alcuin,  the  standard  of  the  latter  being  B.  M.  Addit.  10546,  of  the  former 
puy.  Paris  9380,  and  B.  M.  Addit.  24142  (hub.).  Wordsworth  also  has  examined 
Beg.  9380,  and  hub.    See  pp.  363—4. 
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**  Bibliotheca  Yallicellensis "  at  Rome,  which  belongs  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Philip  Neri.  Our  Primate 
and  benefactor,  the  Lombard  Lanfiranc  (1069 — 89),  attempted 
a  similar  task  (Mill,  N.  T.  Proleg.  §  1058) ;  the  aim  too  of 
the  several  subsequent  '' Correctoria  Bibliorum"  {see  above, 
p.  192,  note)  was  directed  to  the  same  good  end.  These 
remedies,  as  applied  to  written  copies,  were  of  course  but 
partial  and  temporary;  yet  they  were  all  that  seemed  pos- 
sible before  the  invention  of  printing.  The  firstfruits  of  the 
press,  as  it  was  very  right  they  should  be,  were  Latin 
Bibles;  the  earliest  (of  which  some  eighteen  copies  remain) 
a  splendid  and  beautiful  volume,  published  at  Mentz  by 
Gutenberg  and  Fust,  in  or  about  1452.  Of  the  many  editions 
which  followed,  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  (1514, 
&c.:  see  Chapter  v.)  may  be  named  as  very  elegant;  but  in 
none  of  these  does  much  attention  seem  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  purity  of  the  text.  Hence  when  the  (Council  of  Trent 
in  1546  had  declared  that  "hasc  ipsa  vetus  et  vulgata  editio, 
qu8B  longo  tot  sseculorum  usu  in  ips&  ecclesi4  probata  est," 
should  be  chosen  "  ex  omnibus  Latinis  editionibus  quae  circum- 
feruntur  sacrorum  librorum,"  and  "  in  publicis  lectionibus,  dis- 
putationibus,  prsedicationibus,  et  expositionibus  pro  avthenticd 
habeatur"  (Sess.  iv.  Can.  2) ;  after  assigning  the  lowest  sense 
possible  to  that  ambiguous  term  "  authentic  \"  it  became  the 
manifest  duty  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  provide  for  its  members 
the  most  correct  recension  of  the  Vulgate  that  skill  and  dili- 
gence could  produce :  in  fact  the  Council  went  on  to  direct  that 
""posthac  Scriptura  sacra,  potissimum  verb  hsec  ipsa  vetus  et 

^  I  mnst  oonfess  I  see  nothing  nnreasonable  in  the  statements  of  the  Boman 
•doctors  cited  by  Walton,  Proleg,  x.  Wrangham,  Tom.  ii.  pp.  240 — 262. 
Westcott,  after  Van  Ess,  quotes  BeUarmine  De  Verba  Dei  x,  which  is  more 
moderate  than  anything  taken  by  Walton  from  the  same  great  authority: 
**  Neo  enim  Fatres  [Tridentini]  fontium  ullam  mentionem  fecerunt.  Sed  solum 
«z  tot  Latinis  versionibus,  qu89  nunc  circumferuntur,  unam  delegerunt,  quam 
ceteris  anteponerent."  Modem  writers  speak  far  m^  rigidly.  Peter  Dens, 
for  instance,  in  his  *'  Theologia "  VoL  u.  p.  106  (Dublin,  1862),  in  answer  to 
the  enquiry  "Quanta  est  auctoritas  vulgatsB  editionis  Latins ?"  replies 
boldly  enough,  *'Summa  est  et  infallibilis,  quia  decreto  Concilii  Tridentalis 
Sess.  lY.  recepta  est,  et  approbata,  ac  dedarata  authentica,  ac  adeo  quod  sit 
<9erta  et  infallibilis  fidei  nostrsa  regula,  quod  in  e&  nihil  contineatur  fidei  aut 
moribus  adversum,  nee  ulla  sententia  falsa  vel  erronea."  Dens  then  goes  on  to 
make  concessions  both  in  regard  to  matter  and  diction,  destructive  of  his  whole 
case.  For  this  last  citation,  and  other  kindly  criticism  on  the  first  edition  of 
the  present  work,  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Martin,  Bart. 
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vulgata  editio,  quam  emendatissim^  imprimatur."  Yet  it  was 
not  until  the  Latin  Bible  had  been  left  upwards  of  forty  years 
longer  to  the  enterprise  of  private  persons  (e.g.  Rob.  Stephen 
in  1540,  who  gave  various  readings  from  twenty  manuscripts; 
Jo.  Hentenius  in  the  Louvain  Bible  of  1547  ;  F.  Lucas  Brugen- 
sis  in  1573,  1584,  &c.),  that  Sixtus  V.  (1585—90),  apparently 
after  bestowing  in  person  much  laudable  pains  on  the  work, 
which  had  been  in  preparation  during  the  time  of  his  three  imme- 
diate predecessors,  sent  forth  what  we  might  term  his  Autho- 
rised Edition  in  1590  ;  not  only  commanding  in  the  Bull  pre- 
fixed to  the  volume  that  it  should  be  taken  as  the  standard  of 
all  future  reprints,  but  even  that  all  copies  should  be  corrected 
by  it ;  and  that  all  things  contrary  thereto  in  any  manuscript 
or  printed  book,  which  for  its  elegance  might  still  be  pre- 
served, be  of  no  weight  or  authority.  This  edition  (which 
in  places  had  itself  received  manual  corrections  by  the  pen  or 
by  paper  pasted  over  it)  was  soon  found  so  faulty  that  it  was 
called  in  to  make  room  for  another  but  two  years  afterwards 
(1592)  published  by  Clement  VIIL  (1592—1605),  from  which 
it  differs  in  many  places.  The  high  tone  adopted  by  both 
these  Popes,  and  especially  by  Sixtus,  who  had  yet  to  learn 
that  "there  is  no  papal  road  to  criticism"  (Tregelles*  Home,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  251),  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  to  their  enemies  for  up- 
braiding them  on  the  palpable  failure  of  at  least  one  of  them. 
Thomas  James,  in  his  "  Bellum  Papale  sive  Concordia  Discors" 
(London  1600),  gives  a  long  and  curious  list  of  the  differences 
between  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  Bibles,  very  humorous  per- 
haps as  a  kind  of  argumentwm  ad  homines^  but  not  a  little 
unbecoming  when  the  subject  is  remembered  to  be  an  earnest 
attempt  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  a  great  and  widely-spread 
version  of  Holy  Scripture  \  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
neither  the  Sixtine  nor  the  Clementine  edition  (the  latter  of 
which  retains  its  place  of  paramount  authority  in  the  Roman 
Church)  was  prepared  on  any  intelligent  principles  of  criti- 
cism, or  furnishes  us  with  such  a  text  as  the  best  manuscripts 
of  Jerome's  Vulgate  supply  to  our  hands. 

It  was  easy  for  us  to  enumerate  all  known  codices  of  the 
Latin  before  Jerome  (p.  347) :  those  of  his  own  version  deposited 

^  The  variationB  between  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  Bibles  are  set  down  by 
Veroellone  at  3000,  and  are  fully  given  by  H.  de  Bokentop,  Imx  de  Utee^  lib.  ni. 
p.  315  (Weetcott). 
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in  the  libraries  of  Western  Europe  are  absolutely  countless: 
they  probably  much  exceed  in  number  all  extant  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  certainly  those  of  any  other  work 
whatsoever.  By  the  aid  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  them  Bentley 
proposed,  Lachmann  and  Tregelles  to  some  slight  extent  accom- 
plished, the  arduous  task  of  reducing  the  Vulgate  from  its 
Clementine  form  to  the  condition  in  which  Jerome  left  it\  A 
few  of  the  best  documents  that  have  been  hitherto  employed 
are  all  that  need  to  be  described  here. 

am.  Codex  Amiatinus,  brought  into  the  Laurentian  Library  at 
Florence  from  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Monte  Amiatino,  in  Tus- 
cany. It  contains  both  Testaments,  nearly  perfect,  in  a  fine  hand, 
stichometrically  written  by  the  Abbot  Servandus,  about  a.d.  541. 
A.  M.  Bandini  first  particularly  noticed  it  (though  from  a  memoran- 
dum appended  to  it  we  find  it  had  been  looked  at — hardly  much 
used — ^in  1587-90,  for  the  Sixtine  edition) ".  The  New  Testament  was 
wretchedly  edited  by  the  luckless  F.  F.  Fleck  in  1840;  collated  by 
Tischendorf  1843,  and  by  Tregelles  1846.  (del  Furia  re-collating  the 
codex  in  the  places  at  which  the  two  differed);  published  by  Tischen- 
dorf 1850,  and  again  1854.  The  Old  Testament  is  yet  in  a  great 
measui*e  unexamined.  The  Latin  text  of  Tregelles*  N.  T.  («06  Chap- 
ter v.)  is  based  on  this,  doubtless  the  best  manuscript  of  the  Vulgate. 

fvM,  or  fu.  Codex  Fuldensis,  of  about  the  same  age,  is  in  the 
Abbey  of  Fulda  in  Hesse  Cassel.  It  contains  the  New  Testament, 
all  in  the  same  hand,  written  by  order  of  Victor,  Bishop  of  Capua, 
who  himself  corrected  it,  and  subscribed  to  the  Acts  the  date,  a.  d. 
546.  The  Gospels  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of  Harmony  generally 
following  the  order  of  Tatian  (see  p.  57,  note  2),  a  circumstance  which 
diminishes  their  critical  value.  It  was  described  by  Schannat  1723 
("VindemisB  Literarise  Collectio,"  pp.  218 — 221),  collated  by  Lach- 
mann and  his  coadjutor  Ph.  Buttmann  in  1839  for  the  Latin  portion 
of  his  N.  T.  (nee  Chapter  v.),  and  edited  in  1868  by  Em.  Ranke  at 
Marburg,  who  directs  attention  to  a  peculiar  system  of  capitulation 
prefixed  in  it  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  differing  from  that  which 
in  common  with  all  other  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  it  exhibits  in 
the  text,  which  latter  the  Vulgate  seems  to  have  inherited  from  the 
Old  Latin  (Lightfoot,  Jownml  of  Philology,  Vol.  iii.  No.  6,  pp.  202 — 
3).  The  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  {see  p.  171)  occurs  between  that 
to  the  Colossians  and  1  Timothy. 

^  The  great  though  unfinished  work  of  Veroellone,  the  editor  of  God. 
Yaticanus  (p.  113),  Varia  Lectiones  Vulg.  Lat,  Bibl,  (Tom.  1. 1860 ;  Tom.  n. 
P.  1,  1862),  makes  us  regret  aU  the  more  keenly  the  death  of  one  whom 
Christian  learning  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  Of  Prebendary  John  Wordsworth's 
labours  in  the  same  wide  field,  we  shall  give  some  account  below,  p.  363. 

'  Westcott  cites  as  examples  of  the  use  of  am.  in  the  Sixtine  O.  T.  Gen.  ii.  18 ; 
v.  26 ;  Ti.  21 ;  vii.  3 ;  5 ;  ix.  18, 19 ;  xi.  1,  where  am,  stands  nearly  or  quite  alone.  The 
Clementine  text  often  receives  readings  of  am.  which  the  Sixtine  had  neglected. 

S.  23 
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tol.  Codex  Toletanus,  at  Toledo  [x]^,  of  both  Testaments, 
3  vol.,  in  Gothic  letters  written  with  a  reed  (p.  26).  Collated  in 
1588  for  Sixtus'  Bible  by  Christ.  Palomares,  whose  papers  were 
published  by  Bianchini,  "  VindiciaB  Canonicarnm  Scrip turarum," 
1740.  It  iH  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid,  where  Preben- 
dary John  Wordsworth  collated  the  New  Testament,  1882. 

far,  CoDEX  FoROJULiENSis  [vi].  Bianchini  (''Evangeliariam 
Quadrnplex,"  Appendix)  publishea  three  of  the  Gospels  (miU.  John 
xix.  29—40;  xx.  19— xxi  25).  S.  Mark's  Gospel  is  partly  at 
Venice  in  a  wi*etched  and  illegible  plight,  partly  (xii.  21 — xvL  20) 
at  Prague.  This  last  portion  (prag.)  was  edited  by  Dobrowsky, 
1778.  Mr  Vansittart  found  at  Paris  (Lat.  17226)  an  uncial 
manuscript,  containing  apparently  little  of  S.  Mark  (but  the  first 
two  Gospels  are  mixed  up  together),  resembling  /or.  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  below,  pp.  362,  363,  but  not  elsewhere,  as  Words- 
worth ascertained  by  examination.  It  was  bound  by  Bozerian  jeune, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  arrived  at  Paris  early  in  this  century 
{Journal  of  Philology^  Vol.  ii.  No.  4,  p.  245).  Happily  Ceriani 
is  able  to  certify  that  ybr.  is  safe  at  Cividale,  the  Libumian  Forum 
Julii,  near  Udine. 

per.  Fragments  of  S.  Luke  (i.  26— ii.  46;  iii.  4—16;  iv.  9—22; 
28 — V.  36;  viiL  11 — xiL  7)  at  Perugia,  somewhat  carelessly  edited 
by  Bianchini,  ''Evangeliarium  Quadruplex,"  Appendix. 

harV  Cod.  Harleian.  1775  [vi  or  vii],  the  Gospels,  partially  col- 
lated by  Griesbach,  Symholce  Criticce  Vol.  i.  pp.  305 — 26,  for  critical 
merit  is  much  valued  by  Canon  Westcott,  who  gives  B./ac8imile  of  it 
in  "Smith's  Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible,"  Vulgate  version.  There  is  a 
better  in  the  publication  of  the  PalsBographical  Society,  No.  16.  It 
is  Bentley*8  Z,  collated  by  him  or  Walker  (Trin.  Coll.  B.  xvn.  14). 
My  ever  kind  friend,  the  Rev.  G.  Williams,  B.D.,  late  Senior  Fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge  [d.  1878],  once  hoped  to  publish  his 
complete  collation  of  this  important  manuscript  with  Bodl.  857,  HarL 
1772  (both  named  below),  B.  M.  Addit.  5463  (Bentley's  F),  King's 
Library,  1  B.  vii  (Bentley's  H  in  Trin.  Coll.  B.  xvii.  14)  and  1  R  vi 
[vii]  (Bentley's  P),  a  lovely  copy  of  which  Westwood  and  the  Palseo- 
graphical  Society  ^ye /acsimUes,  all  compared  with  the  great  copy 
alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  to  Augustine  [vi  or  viil 
now  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  (cclxxxvi.  £van.),  which 
came  from  S.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  and  is  Bentley's  B,  and  is 
illustrated  by  2k  facsimile  in  the  Pabeographical  Society's  work.  No.  33. 

Tregelles  cites  for  the  Gospels  {N.  T,  1857,  1860)  no  more  than 
the  above-named:  the  following,  derived  from  Tischendorrs  list 
(^V.  T'.,  7th  edition,  Prol.  pp.  248—51)  and  elsewhere,  are  less  known, 
and  some  of  them  of  slighter  value. 

and.  Crospels  at  St  Andrew's,  Avignon :  extracts  in  Martianay 
1695,  Cahnet  1726. 

^  Not  [vii]  as  has  been  stated  by  Mariana  and  others.  The  MS.  contains  a 
notice  that  its  "  anotor  possessorque  Seryandas  "  gave  it  John,  Bp  of  Cordova, 
who  offered  it  to  the  see  of  Seville  in  1026  of  the  Spanish  era,  that  is  a.d.  988. 
By  '*  anctor  "  we  may  understand  the  person  for  whom  it  was  written. 
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hocU.  Bodleian,  kept  in  a  glass  case,  and  said  to  have  been  given 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  our  S.  Augustine:  D.  5.  4  outside, 
{2698)  857,  Auct.  2.  D.  14,  with  two  columns  on  a  page  [vii].  MtU. 
Matth.  L  1 — iv.  14;  viii  29 — ix.  18;  John  xxi.  16 — 25.  FroL 
l>efore  SS.  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  Tituli  and  capita  in  the  margin : 
readings  seeundd  manu  between  the  lines.  Collated  by  Prebendary 
John  Wordsworth,  and  partly  by  Mr  F.  Ma  dan,  inspected  by  Mill 
4knd  Tisch.     It  is  Casley's  tp. 

cav.  From  the  Trinity  Monastery  at  Oorpo  di  Cava,  near 
Salerno  [viii  or  ix],  the  whole  Bible,  DanilA  acriptore:  used  by 
Tisch.  for  1  John  v.  7,  8,  and  by  the  Abb6  de  Rozan,  1822.  Words- 
worth, who  collated  it  in  1878 — 9,  considers  it  a  Spanish  MS.,  of 
the  same  family  as  tol. 

corb,'    (Tischendorf,  N.  T.,  8th  edition,  2  Pet  iii  9,  13.) 

demid.  The  whole  Bible  [xii],  from  old  sources,  edited  by 
Matthaei  (N.  T.),  in  the  Act.  Epp.  Apoc.:  it  belonged  to  Paul 
Demidov. 

em.  From  S.  Emmeram's,  Ratisbon;  now  at  Munich  [dated  870]. 
Collated  by  P.  C.  Sanfbl,  1786.     Contains  the  Gk)spels,  as  does  also 

erl.^  at  Erlangen,  used  by  SanftL 
Jlar,     Floriacensis,  a  Lectionary  in  Sabatier. 

/o8.  Fossatensis  of  the  Gospels  [viiil],  used  at  St  Germain's  by 
Sabatier. 

gcU.  Gospels  at  S.  Gatien's,  Tours,  but  apparently  lost  [vii],  in 
Oalmet,  Sabatier,  Bianchini. 

gue,  led.     A  Wolfenbtlttel  palimpsest  [v],  seen  by  Tisch. 

hal.  Halensis,  in  Tischendorf 's  8th  edition,  cited  1  Tim.  L  1 ; 
2  Tim.  L  1,  &c. 

harl:'  Harleian  1772  [yiii],  a  text  much  mixed  with  the  Old 
Latin,  contains  all  the  Epistles  (that  to  the  Colossians  following 
2  Thess.,  and  1  John  v.  7 — Jude  being  crowded  on  one  leaf), 
and  the  Apoc.  {mut.  xiv.  16 — fin.).  Collated  in  part  by  Griesbach, 
Symb.  Crit.  Vol.  i.  pp.  326—82.  This  is  Bentley's  M  (Trin.  CoR 
B.  XVII.  14),  a  notation  apparently  also  belonging  in  B.  xvii.  5  to 

harl'  Harleian  2788,  "mille  annorum"  [viii],  large  fol.,  208 
leaves,  written  throughout  in  golden  uncials,  except  the  Epistle  to 
Damasus  and  some  other  preliminary  matter.  The  colours  used  for 
illumination,  as  also  the  vellum,  are  quite  fresh,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
finest  copy  of  the  Latin  N.  T.  in  existence.  Kc^.  t.y  kc^.,  picLj  proL, 
syn,  (foil.  199 — 208).  Corrections  are  made  in  small  uncial  letters. 
(Westcott.) 

harl.^  Harleian  2826  [viii  or  ix],  identified  by  Westcott  as 
Bentley's  H  in  Trin.  Coll.  B.  xvii.  5,  reads  8%  dc  volo  p.  m.  John  xxi 
22  (see  p.  122,  note  2). 

jcbc,     S.  James,  Gospels  [ix],  used  by  Sanftl. 

ing.  Gospels  brought  from  Ingolstadt  to  Munich  [vii],  begins 
Matth.  xxii.  39;  mtU,  elsewhere.     Seemiller  1784,  TiBch.  1844. 

laud,     Oxford,  Bodl.  Laud.  Lat  108  (E.  67)  [ix]. 

Lc.  Brug,     Readings  extracted  by  Lucas  Brugensis  {see  p.  192, 

23—2 
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note)  from  Correctoria  Bibliorum  Latinonim,  and  used  by  Sabatier* 
These  readings  are  reprinted  at  length  from  the  Antwerp  Polyglott 
1569—72  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  Tom.  vi.  xvii.  p.  30. 

lips.  4,  5,  6.  Three  Leipsic  copies  of  Apoc.,  collated  in  Matthaei'fr 
N.  T.  1786. 

hue  Luxoviensis,  a  Lectionary;  written  about  A.D.  1050  by 
Gerard,  Abbot  of  the  great  Benedictine  house  of  Luxeuil:  sold  at 
Didot's  sale  in  1879  to  the  National  Library  at  Paris  for  15,000 
francs.     (Mabillon  1729,  Sabatier). 

mar,  Caesar  Vindob.  287  [dated  1079],  written  by  Mariana  the 
Scot  (i.e.  Irishman).  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  collated  in  Alter's  N.  T. 
VoL  II.  pp.  1040—80. 

mich.  (Tischendorf,  N.  T.,  8th  edition)  is,  like  mar,,  a  Lcc- 
tionary. 

mm,  "Majoris  Monasterii  (Marmoutier  87),"  perhaps  now  B.  M.^ 
Egerton  609  [x].     Gospels  collated  by  Calmet,  Sabatier,  Bianchini. 

mt.  Gospels  at  S.  Martin's,  Toui-s,  22  [viii].  Sabatier  used  it  for 
all  the  Gk)spel8  but  S.  Matthew.     This  is  Walker's  p, 

reg.  Several  copies  of  the  Gospels  examined  by  Sabatier  at 
Paris,  one  fragment  in  purple  and  gold  from  S.  Germain's  [vii]  by 
Tischendorf 

8an,  Fragments  at  S.  Gall  of  Gospels  and  S.  Paul,  the  latter 
palimpsest  [vij,  a  very  pure  text,  brought  to  light  by  Tischendorf  in 
1857,  who  states  that  some  leaves  of  the  Gospels  are  at  Zurich. 

tauT,  Gospels  at  Turin  [vii],  Tischendorf,  Anecd,  sacr.  et  pro/,. 
p.  160;  used  by  him  in  S.  Mark. 

theo,  or  theotisc,  (Tischendorf,  N.  T.,  8th  edition,  Matt  xx.  28)*. 

trevir,     Grospels  at  Treves,  mentioned  by  Sanftl. 

trin.  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge,  B.  x.  5  (Bentley's  S)  [ixl,  begins 
1  Cor.  vii  32,  ends  about  1  Thess.  Headings  sent  by  Dr  Hort  to 
Ti-egelles.  There  are  later  copies  there  also,  B.  v.  2  [xi  or  xii];  R 
VI.  1  [xii] ;  B.  X.  4  is  Bentley's  T. 

vat.  **S.  MicL,  Breviar.  Moz.,  Vat.  olim  reginas  Suec.  11,"  cited 
in  Magnificat  and  Benedictus,  Luke  i,  by  Tischendorf  after  Sabatier. 

To  this  list  must  be  added  several  copies  of  great  value  and 
interest,  which  contain  a  text  wherein  the  Old  Latin  was  being 
gradually  displaced  by  the  Vulgate  (p.  350).  Some  of  them  were  of 
Irish  or  Scottish  origin,  often  to  be  distinguished  as  such  by  the 
pectdiar  shape  of  the  ornamental  capital  letters',  and  also  by  the 

1  **Fraginenta  Theotisca  Tersionis  antiquissimae  Evangelii  S.  Matthaei  ei 
aliquot  homilianun.  E  membranis  MoscueDsibus  Bibliothecae  Palatinae  Yindo- 
bonensis  edidemnt  Stephantis  Endlicher  et  Hoffmann  FallerBlebensis.  Vindo> 
bonae.  Typis  Caroli  Ceroid  1834,  fol.  Ed.  n.,  cora  T.  F.  Massmann  Yiennae, 
1841,  4**.*'  The  Theotiso  or  old  German  mixed  with  Gothic  is  on  the  right,  the 
Latin  on  the  left  of  this  bilingual  copy. 

'  Harl.  1772  (/ulW.^  see  p.  355)  also  might  be  reckoned  in  this  class,  as 
containing  many  capital  letters  of.  a  like  shape.     They  also  appear  in  the  Pro- 
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illuminated    title-page    beginning   at  MattL   L   18,  the  preceding 
genealogy  being  regarded  as  a  Preface  to  the  Gospel  proper. 

arm.  The  Book  of  Armagh  [viii  or  ix]  is  the  only  Irish  copy  of 
the  whole  Latin  Bible,  the  Pauline  Epistles  following  the  Gospels 
{which  stand  in  their  usual  Greek  order),  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodi- 
€eans  {see  p.  171)  following  that  to  the  Colossians,  as  mftdd.  The 
Catholic  Epistles  follow  the  Pauline,  the  Acts  follow  the  Apocalypsa 
Dr  Reeves  has  been  long  engaged  on  editing  this  manuscript  for  the 
Provost  and  Seniors  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

chad,  S.  Chad's  Gospels,  now  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Lich- 
field, is  awaiting  publication  by  myself  at  the  cost  of  Dean  Bicker- 
«teth  [viii].  Mv4>,  after  *'exciditur,"  Luke  iii.  9,  and  it  contains  many  ' 
rare  readings.  It  was  once  at  S.  Telian's  (Llandaff),  as  appears  from 
inscriptions  in  Latin  and  old  Welsh  which  have  hardly  yet  been 
deciphered.  This  is  Bentley's  ^,  collated  apparently  by  himself 
C'quuin  diu  in  manibus  detinuerif  Sam.  Smalbroke:  see  p.  227)  in 
Trm.  Coll.  B.  xvii.  5.  There  are  facsimiles  in  Westwood  and  in  the 
Palssographical  Society's  work,  Nos.  20,  21,  35. 

holm.  (Hort,  Introd.y  Notes  p.  5)  Cod.  Holmiensis  or  Aureus 
{vi  or  viil  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  edited  with  /acsimtles 
axkd  full  Prolegomena  by  John  Belsheim  (Chnstiauia,  1878),  exhibits 
on  195  leaves  the  Gospels  complete  except  that  one  leaf  is  lost,  which 
-contained  Luke  xxL  8 — 30.  From  an  inscription  in  old  English 
preserved  on  the  title-page,  it  appears  that  the  book  was  purchased 
by  Alfred  the  alderman  from  the  pagans  [apparently  the  Danes]  when 
Alfred  was  King  and  Ethelred  archbishop  (a.d.  871 — 89)  for  the 
use  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  It  afterwards  found  its  way  to 
Madrid,  where  Sparvenfeldt  {see  p.  244  note  1)  bought  it  in  1690  from 
the  library  of  the  Marquis  de  Liche.  Belsheim  regards  it  as  a  manu- 
script of  the  Old  Latin,  but  it  is  as  close  to  the  Yulgate  as  any  of  its 
•class. 

kells,  Book  of,  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  [vii  or  viii],  was  in 
Primate  Ussher's  hands  a  little  before  1661,  and  has  been  very  partially 
-collated.  R  King  of  Ballymena  refers  it  to  [vi],  and  Miss  Stokes  says 
of  its  exquisite  writing,  that  ''the  stronger  the  magnifying  power 
brought  to  bear  upon  i^  the  more  is  its  perfection  revealed."  There 
.axe  focsimiles  in  Westwood  and  in  the  Paleeographical  Society's  work. 

durroWf  Book  of,  is  an  Evangelistarium  of  the  same  age,  now  also 
at  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  once  in  Ussher's  keeping.  There  is  &  facsimile 
in  Westwood. 

lind.  lindisfame,  sometimes  called  the  Book  of  Durham,  in  the 
British  Museum,  Cotton,  Nero  D.  iv  [vii  or  viii],  with  an  interlinear 
version  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect  [xi],  a  splendid  copy,  wonder- 
fully fresh,  with  rich  illuminations:  Carp.,  Eus.  t  This  is  Bentley's  Y. 

logae  to  S.  Mark  in  Ootton,  Otho  G.  v  [vin  7],  now  a  collection  of  shriyelled  frag- 
ments of  64  leaves  surviving  from  the  fire  of  1731,  the  last  leaf  containing  Mark 
xvi.  6—20.  Astell  had  fortunately  made  a  fauimUe  for  Lord  Harley  before  that 
event.  Otho  B.  n,  containing  12  scorched  leaves  from  Matth.,  Mark,  John, 
has  rich  capitals,  bat  not  in  the  Irish  style. 
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Facsimiles  are  given  in  the  Palseographical  Society's  work,  Nos.  3 — 
6,22. 

nutc-duman,  once  Archbishop  Parker's,  now  at  Lambeth  [ix],. 
only  6J  inches  by  4^.     There  is  b.  facsimile  in  Westwood. 

mac-regol.  Bodl.  ArcL  D.  24.  Hush  worth,  4®,  collated  by 
Wordsworth  and  a  friend.  Mut,  Luke  iv.  29 — viii.  38;  x.  19 — 39; 
XV.  16 — xvi  26.  This  is  Bentley's  or  Casley's  x  (Trin.  Coll.  R  xviu 
5),  which  he  regards  as  of  the  same  age  as  chad^  and  so  like  it  in 
text,  that  it  might  be  the  work  of  the  same  scribe.  Wordsworth 
dates  it  circa  820  a.d.  Facsimiles  are  given  by  Westwood  and  in  the 
Palseographical  Society's  work,  Nos.  90,  91. 

(Kcon.  CC.  (C  in  Tiin.  Coll.  B.  xvil  5)  in  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxfoi-d  (No.  122,  y.  2.  14),  "literis  Hibernicis,  mille  annorum,"  8% 
is  said,  by  Bentley  to  be  wonderfully  like  chad,  (f)  and  mac-regol  (x). 
Mut.  John  i.  1—33;  vii.  33— xviiL  20. 

Pom  Latin  10439  from  the  Church  of  Chartres  [?],  263  leaves 
of  eleven  lines  to  a  page,  only  3  inches  by  2  J,  resembling  ff.  in  ap- 
pearance, but  the  text  is  Vulgate  (Wordsworth). 

N.B.  In  the  publication  of  the  Palasographical  Society  are  fac- 
similes  of  Codd.  C.C.C.C.  286,  chady  Harl,  1775,  kells,  King's  Libr. 
1  E.  VI,  lind,,  mac-regol,  ston,  (see  p.  359). 

J.  O.  Westwood,  in  Palceographia  Sacra  Pictoria  1843 — 6  and 
especially  in  Facsvmiles  of  the  miniatures  a/nd  ornaments  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Irish  Manuscripts^  foL  1868,  has  coloured  facsimiles  of  chad^ 
durrowy  kells,  King's  Libr.  1  K  vi,  lind.,  mac-dumany  mac-regol. 

Sir  F.  Madden  notes  B.M.  HarL  1023  and  1802  (Bentley's  W> 
as  of  the  Irish  style,  of  about  the  date  of  a.d.  1140.  Cod.  1023  is- 
the  harder  to  read,  and  has  illuminations,  pict^  and  some  Irish  writing- 
on  the  back.     It  was  stolen  from  Paris  by  Aymont  {see  p.  164). 

Canon  Westcott  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  notices  cant.^ 
Cambridge  Univ.  Library,  Kk.  i.  24  [viii],  as  written  in  the  Irish 
character,  and  gives  ^facsimile.     This  is  Bentley's  x  in  B.  xvii.  14. 

Other  important  codices,  not  used  by  Tischendorf  or  Tregelle^,  as 
having  but  lately  come  to  light,  are  as  follows : 

amh.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  C.  39  infra  [vi],  286- 
leaves,  nearly  resembling  am.^  with  the  numbers  of  the  sections  and 
canons  in  small  Greek  uncials.  Shewn  by  Ceriani  to  Burgon,  and 
now  collated  for  Wordsworth  by  Padre  Fortunate  Villa,  one  of  the 
Scrittori  of  the  Library.  It  begins  MattL  L  6.  Mut.  Matth.  L  25 — 
iii  12;  xxiii.  25 — xxv.  41;  Mark  vi  10 — ^viii.  12.     In  a  later  hand 

[ix]  are  Mark  xiv  35 — 48;  John  xix.  12 — 23,  also  a  repeated  Passion 
esson,  John  xiii. — xviiL 

cant.^     Cambridge  Univ.  Library,  Ee.  i.  9  (xiii). 

cant.*  ibid.  Ff.  4. 10  [xiii],  from  Christ  Church  Library,  Canter- 
bury. 

du/nelm.  Durham  Chapter  Library,  A.  2.  16  [viii],  134  leaves,. 
13f  inches  by  9^,  being  Bentley's  IL  S.  John  b^ins  at  ch.  i  27. 
Collated  in  1882  by  Wordsworth  and  Dr  Sanday. 
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gig.  Gigas  Holmiensis  at  Stockholm  [xiiijL  so  called  from  its 
size,  published  hj  Belsheim  1879.  The  text  is  Old  Latin  rather  than 
Yulgate  in  the  Acts  and  Apocalypse  {see  p.  346). 

harv.  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  TJ.  S.,  made  known  to 
OB  by  Mr  Tyler  of  New  York,  writing  on  1  Cor.  xiii, 

hub,  B.  M.  Add.  24142  [x],  "an  excellent  manuscript/'  accord- 
ing to  Wordsworth,  who  has  examined  it  It  contains  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Gospels,  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles  to  1  Pet. 
iv.  3.     From  S.  Hubert  in  the  Ardennes. 

puy,  A  Bible  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  at  Puy,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Loire,  was  brought  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in 
1878,  when  it  was  described  to  the  Institute  in  a  paper  read  by 
L.  Delisle  {see  p.  350,  note)  ^  It  is  nearly  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
and  both  in  text  and  outward  appearance  closely  resembles  Paris 
9380. 

rem,  B.  M.  Addit  28107  [dated  1097,  ipso  eodem  anno  quo 
versus  Jerusalem  fuerat  gentium  plurimarum  profectio]  from  S.  Ke- 
macle's  at  Stavelot,  near  Liege  (Lightfoot,  Jov/nud  of  Philology, 
Vol.  III.  No.  6,  pp.  197,  &c.). 

rush  Bushworth  Gospels  as  collated  by  Stevenson  and  Skeat,  a 
mixed  text. 

sion,  Stonyhurst  [vii]  of  S.  John  only,  collated  by  Wordsworth 
in  1879:  "a  very  valuable  text."  This  is  S.  Cuthbert's  book,  once 
kept  in  his  coffin  at  Durham.  There  is  a  facsimile  in  the  Palffio- 
graphical  Society's  work.  No.  17. 

vJmi,     R  M.  Addit  11852  from  S.  Gall,  215  leaves,  bought  at 
Frankfort  by  Bp  Butler  (Dobbin,  Cod,  Montfort,  Introd.   p.  44). 
•  Written  for  Hartmotus,  Abbot  of  S.  Gall  from  872  to  884. 

vaU.  Yallicellianus,  see  p.  201  [ix]  (Bianchini),  a  collation  thereof 
being,  with  Walker's  17,  preserved  in  Trin.  Coll.  B.  x.  5 :  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Wordsworth,  a  good  authority  for  the  recovery  of  Alcuin*s 
revision  {see  above,  p.  350,  and  note). 

Westcott  specifies  for  notice  B  M.,  King's  Library  1  A.  18  [x] 
(Bentley's  O),  and  Addit.  11852  [ix].  We  might  add  King's  Libr. 
1  D.  IX,  [x],  large  4^,  beautifully  illustrated  in  gold,  referred  to  as 
ONUTEb'  in  an  Anglo-saxon  colophon  annexed  to  the  Prefiu^e  be- 
fore S.  Mark.     This  is  Bentley's  A. 

Besides  tol,  now  at  Madrid,  Wordsworth  saw  and  examined 
slightly  in  Spain  (1882) 

emil.  Cod.  S.  Emiliani,  from  the  Abbey  of  S.  Millan  between 
Burgos  and  Lagrono,  but  now  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at 

^  After  a  minute  description  of  this  oodex  and  its  subscriptions  Delisle  con- 
eludes,  *'  Tout  se  r^onit  pour  donner  k  ces  formules  et  &  ces  subscriptions  nn 
caraotdre  original;  et  les  personnes  k  qui  la  paUographie  oarlovingienne  est 
familidre  nlidsiteront  pas  k  declarer  que  le  manascrit  du  Pay  est  bien  un 
travail  ex^out^  sous  la  direction  de  Th^odulfe,  qui  occupa  le  sidge  d'Orldans 
depuis  788  jusqu'en  821  on  environ."  p.  8. 
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Madrid,  evidently  the  second  volume  of  a  whole  Bible  [ix]  in  two 
columns,  very  like  cav,  in  handwriting  and  text,  but  less  beautiful. 
JftU,  in  many  places  after  the  Qospels.«  The  Pauline  Epistles  follow 
the  Acts,  as  is  also  the  case  with 

lean,^,  the  property  of  the  Cathedral  of  Leon,  whose  Chapter, 
formally  convened  for  the  purpose,  permitted  Wordsworth  to  use  it 
for  ludf  an  hour.  This  also  is  the  second  volume  of  a  whole  Bible, 
said  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  convent  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian 
in  the  Yalle  de  Torio,  and  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of 
Ordogno  II.  [913—23].  It  was  penned  by  two  scribes,  Vimara 
"presbiter"'  and  Johannes  diaconus.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Visigothic  minuscule,  and  contains  1  John  v.  7,  8  in  a  varied  form. 

lean,',  in  the  church  of  S.  Isidore  in  the  same  city  [dated  968  of 

the  Spanish  era,  or  a.d.  930],  written  "a  notario  Sanctioni  prbro,"  was 
collated  on  behalf  of  the  Sixtine  revision  of  the  Vulgate  for  Card. 
Cara&,  and  by  him  called  Codex  Gothicus :  this  collation  is  still  pre- 
served in  Vat  4859.  The  order  of  the  books  is  Gospels,  FauL, 
CatL  Epp.,  Acts,  Apoc.  :  1  John  v.  7,  8  is  here  found  only  in  the 
margin.  We  may  regard  cav,  (see  p.  355),  emiL,  lean,^'',  toL  (see 
p.  354)  as  comprising  the  Spanish  type  of  Latin  MSS. 

In  the  Acts  we  may  add 

seld,  Oxford,  Bodleian  3418  [vii  or  viii],  collated  by  Wordsworth. 
This  is  Casley's  x-     ^^'  ch.  xiv.  26 — xv.  32. 

S.  John,  St  John's  College,  Oxford  [xiv],  in  the  Acts  curiously 
resembling /*ar/.*  (Harleian  1775),  described  above,  p.  354  (Westcott). 

Also  in  the  Epistles 

mil.  Milan  E.  26.  in/,  [ix]  from  Bobbio,  containing  parts  of  the 
O.  T.  and  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  collated  iu  Galat.  by  Wordsworth,  who 
found  that  it  contained  a  peculiar  text. 

nev,,  the  Neville  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  B.  x.  5 
[ix],  mentioned  by  Hort.     Pauline  Epistles  only. 

axon.  Bodleian.  Laud.  Lat.  108,  Casley's  Xi  ending  Hebr.  xL  34, 
to  be  collated  by  Wordsworth. 

Paris,  Latin  335,  in  Lombard  characters  [vm].  In  these  two 
last  copies  1,  2  Thess.  precede  Coloss.  (Wordsworth). 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  found  that  both  as  a  translation 
and  as  an  aid  to  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Vulgate  is  far  superior  to  the  Old  Latin,  which 
was  either  formed  from  manuscripts  early  interpolated,  or  (what 
is  perhaps  more  likely)  was  corrupted  at  a  later  period.  Jerome 
would  probably  allow  great  influence  to  the  revised  Greek 
codices  of  Origen,  of  Pierius  and  Famphilus,  to  which  he  occa- 
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sionally  refers  with  approbation^;  and  since  his  copies  were  of  a 
character  that  Augustine  ^so  viewed  with  favour',  we  have 
no  right  to  doubt  that^  so  far  as  Jerome  deemed  it  prudent  or 
necessary  to  correct  the  current  Latin  text,  he  followed  the 
Greek  manuscripts  most  highly  esteemed,  at  least  in  the  West, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  connection  between  the 
several  forms  of  the  Latin,  before  and  after  Jerome's  recension, 
may  be  ftirther  seen  from  the  following  specimens. 

In  the  diction  of  these  several  codices,  notwithstanding 
many  individual  peculiarities,  there  is  enough  to  convince  us 
(as  we  saw  above,  p.  339)  that  they  all  had  the  same  remote 
origin.  On  the  whole  f  comes  nearest  to  Jerome's  version, 
and  a  nearer  than  6ce,  which  have  much  in  common,  though 
e  is  'farthest  removed  from  the  Vulgate,  being  the  loosest  and 
least  grammatical  of  them  all :  d  seldom  agrees  with  any. 


a.  OoDBx  Yebcellbmsib 
(Marc.  ii.  i — 5). 

(i)  Et  com  introisset  ite- 
nun  in  Caphamaom  post 
4ie8,  oognitum  est  qnod  in 
domo  esaet ;  (3)  et  protinns 
«onTenemnt  multi,  in  tan- 
torn  at  jam  non  posset  oai>ere 
usque  ad  januam,  et  loque- 
batur  illis  verbum.  (3)  Et 
Yeniunt  ad  earn,  adferentes 
paralyticum,  qui  tollebator 
a  quatnor.  (4)  Et  cum  non 
pOBsent  acoedere  propter  tur- 
bam,  ascendentes,  denudave- 
runt  tectum,  ubi  erat  Jesus ; 
«t  dimiserunt  grabattum  ubi 
paralyticus  decumbebat.  (5) 
Cum  vidisset  autem  Jesus 
fidem  illorum,  ait  paralytioo, 
Fili,remittuntur  tibipeccata 
tua. 


6.  Codex  Ybbonbmsib. 

(i)  Et  itemm  benit  Ca- 
phamaum  post  dies :  et  au- 
ditum  est  quod  in  domo  esset; 
(2)  et  convenerunt  multi,  ita 
ut  jam  neo  ad  januam  cape- 
ret,  et  loquebatur  ad  eos  ver- 
bum. (3)  Et  veniunt  ad  il- 
ium, ferentes  paralyticum  in 
grabatto.  (4)  Et  cum  acoe- 
dere non  possent  prae  mul- 
titudine,  detexerunt  tectum, 
ubi  erat;  et  summiserunt 
grabbatum,  in  quo  paralyti- 
cus jacebat.  (5)  Cum  vidis- 
set autem  Jesus  fidem  illo- 
rum, ait  paralytico :  Fili,  re- 
missa  sunt  tibi  peccata. 


c.  Codex  Colbebtihus. 

(i)  Et  cum  venisset  Ca- 
pharnaum  post  dies,  auditum 
est  quod  in  domo  esset,  (3) 
et  confestim  convenerunt  ad 
eum  multi,  ita  ut  non  caperet 
eos  introitus  januae,  et  loque- 
batur ad  eos  verbum.  (3) 
Yenerunt  autem  ad  eum  por- 
tantes  in  leoto  paralyticum, 
(4)  Et  cum  non  possent  ac- 
oedere prae  turba,  denuda- 
verunt  tecta  ubi  erat  Jesus : 
et  summiserunt  grabatum  in 
quo  paralyticus  jacebat.  (5) 
Cum  vidisset  autem  Jesus 
fidem  illorum,  ait  paralytico, 
Fili  remittuntur  tibi  peccata 
tua. 


^  The  passages  are  dted  at  length  in  that  curious  medley  of  exact  learning 
and  bad  reasoning,  Dr  Nolan's  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  1815,  pp.  171,  100,  86,  &c.  The  principal  are  Com,  in  Matth.  xziv. 
[v.  86],  Hier.  Tom.  vi.  p.  64,  and  Cat.  ScHpt.  Eeel,  Pamphilus,  Tom.  i.  p.  128. 

>  To  the  words  quoted,  p.  849,  note  8,  Augustine  Immediately  adds :  '*Unde, 
si  quispiam  veteri  falsitati  contentiosius  favezit,  prolatis  collatisque  oodidbus 
vd  docetur  fadllimd,  vel  refellitur." 
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e,  CoDKz  Palaxihub. 

(i)  Et  venit  iteram  in 
eaphamamnpost  dies  -  et  an- 
ditom  est  qnonum  domi  est 
(i)  et  oontiiiiio  coUecti  snnt 
nmlti  ita  nt  no  capeiet  do- 
muB  et  loqnebator  illis  Ter- 
bom.  (3)  Et  Tenenmt  ad 
fflnm  portantes  in  grabatto 
paralyticani  (4)  et  com  non 
pooent  aooedere  piae  Tor- 
bam  denndaTeixint  teetom 
abi  erat  ibs  et  suniniiseront 
grabattnm  in  qno  paraly  ticas 
jaoebat*  (5)  et  cnm  Tidisset 
ibs  fidem  illomm  dixit  para- 
lytioo  fili  remittdtnr  tibi  pec- 


/,  CODSZ  fiaCEZBVSD. 

(i)  Et  iteram  innayitCa- 
phaniaam  post  dies*  et  audi- 
torn  est  quod  in  domo  esset. 

(3)  et  confestim  oonvenenmt 
molti.  ita  nt  non  capeiet  ns- 
qne  ad  jannam  et  loqnebator 
eis  Terbom.  (3)  Et  Teneront 
ad  eom  portantes  in  grabato 
paiaiyticom   inter  qoatoor. 

(4)  Et  eom  ofFerre  eom  non 
possent  prae  torba,  nodave- 
nmt  tectum  nbi  erat  jesos. 
etpateiaeientes.  sobmisernnt 
grabatom.  inqoopandytieaB 
jaoebat.  (5)  Comvidissetao- 
tem  Jesos  fidem  illornm.  ait 
paralytioo  Fid  dimiiwa  sont 
tibi  peocata  toa. 


on.  CoDBZ  AMXAxnnrs 

(i)  Et  iteromintnTitCa- 
phamaom  post  dies;  et  andi- 
tom  est  qood  in  domo  esset, 
(1)  et  eonTeneront  molti,  ita 
ot  non  caperet  neqoe  ad  ja- 
nnam, et  loqnebator  eis  ver- 
bom.  (3)  Et  Tenenmt  feien- 
tea  ad  eom  paralytieom  qni 
a  qoattoor  portabator.  (4) 
Et  com  non  possent  ofFerre 
eom  illi  prae  torba»  nodave- 
ront  teetom  obi  oat,  et  pate- 
facientes  sommiseront  gra- 
batom in  qoo  paralytieas 
jaoebat.  (5)  Com  vidissei 
aotem  Jesos  fidem  illorom, 
ait  paraljtioo  Filii  [lege  Fili 
cum  editii}  dimittontor  tibi 
peocata. 


N.B.  Tbe  Clementine  Yolgate  reads  Ter.  3,  ad  eom  ferentes.  ver.  5,  aotem 
▼idisset.    ib.  tibi  peocata  toa. 

The  criticism  of  the  text  would  lead  us  to  much  the  same 
conclusion.  In  ver.  1  /  am.  read  irdXiv  etarjXBev,  b  (apparently) 
iraKiv  ij\0€V,  c  ikffoiv  (omitting  irdXiv),  e  rjf\0€  irdkiVt  a  etaeK- 
0WV  itoKav  :  in  ver.  3  alpofievov  vird  Teaadptov  is  read  only  in 
of  am,,  and  that  with  some  variation :  cef  insert  iv  xpaffdrip 
(-TT^  e)  before  irapaXuriicov,  b  after  it ;  in  a  am,  it  is  quite 
absent:  in  ver.  5  aoi  al  a/JtapTlai  aov  is  given  fully  in  ctcf 
and  the  Clementine  Vulgate,  aov  is  omitted  in  the  other 
three.  Other  instances  will  readily  present  themselves  to  a 
careful  reader. 

We  will  now  transcribe  John  vii.  53 — viii,  11  from  ce  am.^ 
with  the  variations  oi  for,  in  the  last.  The  passage  is  wholly 
omitted  in  q/)  and  has  been  erased  from  b. 


e.  Codex  CoLBEBTnraB. 

(53)  Et  reverai  sont  onos- 
qoisqoe  in  domom  suam. 
(▼iii.  i)Je808antema8cendit 
in  montem  oliveti.  (3)  Et 
mane  com  factom  esset,  ite- 
nun  Tsnit  in  templo,  et  oni- 


e.  CoDKx  Palatikus. 

(53)  ^^  abieront  singoli 
ad  domos  soas.  (viii.  i )  Ihs 
aotem  abiit  in  montem  oli- 
veti.  (3)  delooolo  aotem  re- 
versuB  est  in  templo  et  omnis 
plebs  veniebat  ad  eom   et 


am,  for,    Codd.  Amxat., 

FOBOJULIBNBIS. 

(53)  Et  reversi  sont  onofl- 
qoisqoe  in  domom  soam* 
(viii.  i)  Jesos  aotem  pezrezit 
in  montem  oliveti :  (3)  et  di- 
laoolo  iteram  venit  in  tern- 
plum,  et  omnis  popolas  yenit 
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c.  Codex  Ck>LBXBTiNUB. 

versnB  popalus  conveniebat 
ad  earn,  et  ourn  oonsedisset, 
dooebateos.  (3)  Scribaean- 
tem  et  Fharisaei  addoxernnt 
ad  earn  molieremin  adalterio 
deprehensam,  quam  cnm  sta- 
tuiBflent  in  medio  (4)  diz- 
erunt  ad  Jesam  Magister 
haec  mulier  deprehensa  est 
in  adulterio.  (5)  In  lege  aa- 
tem  praecepit  nobis  Moyses, 
at  qni  in  adalterio  deprehen- 
ditor,  lapidetar.  Ta  aatem 
qoid  dicis  de  ea?  (6)  Haec 
ideo  dioebant  tentantes  earn, 
at  haberent  caasam  acca- 
sandieom.  Jesas  aatem,  in* 
clinato  capite,  digito  soribe- 
bat  in  terrft  (7)  Gam  aatem 
perseverarent  interrogantes 
eom,  erezit  se,  et  dicit  eis : 
Qai  sine  peccato  est  vestram, 
primas  in  illam  lapidem  ja- 
ciat.  (8)  Et  iteram  se  incli- 
nans,  scribebat  in  terra.  (9) 
Hli  igitar  cam  aadissent, 
paalatim  secedebant  singali, 
indpientes  a  senioribas  om- 
nes  recesserant :  et  relictus 
est  solas :  et  eooe  malier  ilia 
in  medio  erat  stans.  (10) 
Gamqae  se  erexisset  Jesus, 
dixit  ad  malierem:  Ubisant? 
nemo  te  oondemnavit?  (11) 
Qaae  dixit,  Nemo  Domine. 
Dixit  aatem  illi  Jesus :  Neo 
ego  te  condemnabo:  Vade, 
et  ex  hoo  jam  noli  peccare. 


am.  for.  Codd.  Amiat., 

FOBOJXTLIBNSIS. 

ad  eum,  et  eedens  dooebat 
eoB.  (3)  Adducunt  autem 
scribae  etPharisaeimnlierem 
in  adulterio  deprehensam  et 
statuerunt  earn  in  medio  (4) 
et  dizerunt  ei  Magister,  haeo 
malier  modo  deprehensa  est 
in  adalterio.  (5)  In  lege  aa- 
tem Moses  (Moyses  for.) 
mandavit  nobis  hujusmodi 
lapidare :  tu  ergo  foid  dicis? 
(6)  Haec  autem  dioebant  tem- 
tante8(temptante8/or.)  eum, 
at  possent  accusare  eum. 
Jesus  autem  incliuans  se 
deorsum  digito  scribebat 
in  terra.  (7)  Cum  autem 
perseverarent  interrogantes 
eum,erexit  se  et  dixit  eis,  Qui 
sine  peccato  est  vestrum 
primus  in  illam  lapidem  mit- 
tat.  (8)  Et  iterum  se  indi- 
nans  scribebat  in  terra.  (9) 
Audientes  autem  unus  post 
unum  exiebant,  incipientes 
(incipiens  Am.  |).  m.)  a  senio- 
ribus,  et  remansit  solus  et 
mulier  in  medio  stauB.  (10) 
Erigens  autem  se  Jesus  dixit 
ei  Mulier,  ubi  sunt  (+qui 
te  accusant  for.)^  nemo  te 
condemnavit  ?  (11)  Quae 
dixit  Nemo  domine.  Dixit 
autem  Jesus  ( -  Dixit  autem 
Jesus  for.)  Nee  ego  te  con- 
demnabo: vade  et  amplius 
jam  noli  peccare. 

N.B.  The  Clementine 
Vulgate  reads  Tcr.  7,  ergo(pra 
autem);  ver.  9,  exibant;  + 
Jesus  {post  solus) ;  ver.  10, 
ubi  sunt  qui  te  accusabant; 
ver.  1 1  jam  amplius. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  have  added 
to  the  many  services  they  have  rendered  to  theological  learning 
by  entrusting  to  Prebendary  John  Wordsworth,  Tutor  of  Brase- 
nose,  one  of  the  third  generation  of  a  family  of  scholars,  the 
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sedens  docebat  eos.  (3)  et  ad- 
duxerunt  autem  scribae  et 
farisaei  mulierem  in  adulte- 
rio depraehensam  *  etcum  sta- 
tuissent  eam  in  medio  (4) 
dixerunt  Dli  magister  haec 
mulier  depraehensa  est  spon- 
te  maecata.  (5)  in  lege  ante 
nobis  moyses  mandavit  hu- 
jusmodi lapidare  tu  ergo  quid 
dicis.  (6)  hoc  enim  dioebant 
temptantes  eum  ut  haberent 
quo  modo  eum  accusarent. 
Ihs  autem  indinato  capite 
digito  supra  terram  scribebat 
(7)  cum  ergo  perseverarent 
interrogantes  eum  adlebavit 
capud  et  dixit  illis*  si  quis 
vestrum  sine  peccato  est  ipse 
prior  super  iUft  iniciat  lapi- 
dem. (8)  Et  iterum  indinato 
capite  supra  tenram  scribe- 
bat. (9)  Uli  autem  cum  au- 
dissent  unus  post  unum  ex- 
iebant, incipientes  a  seniori- 
bus  et  relictus  est  ihs  solus 
et  mulier  in  medio.  (10) 
Cum  adlevasset  autem  capud 
ihs  dixit  ei.  moiier  ubi  sunt 
nemo  te  judicavit.  (i  i)  Dix- 
it et  ilia  nemo  dne.  dixit 
autem — ihs  ad  illam  nee  ego 
te  judico.  i  et  amplius  noli 
peccare. 
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responsible  but  most  serviceable  task  of  editing  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  New  Testament,  on  which  he  has  been 
diligently  engaged  for  about  three  years,  but  which  will  need 
for  its  completion  a  much  longer  period  \  Mr  Wordsworth  has 
taken  for  his  text  the  Codex  Amiatinus  {am.\  with  which  he 
has  already  collated,  either  fully  or  in  part,  the  several  manu- 
scripts we  have  enumerated  above  in  connection  with  his  name : 
viz.  amb.,  hodl.y  cav.,  dv/nelm,,  eniil.,  hub,,  mdc-reg.y  mm.  or  Egerton 
609,  le(m.\  le(m.\  seld.,  mil.  (Paul.),  Paris  9380, 10439.  Add  to 
this  list  Paris  281  and  298  (Walker's  tt),  335,  2328,  11353 
(Wd!lker's  fi),  and  many  other  Latin  MSS.  there.  He  has  also 
closely  examined  the  collations  of  Casley,  J.  Walker,  and  Bentley, 
preserved  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.  xvii.  5,  6, 14). 

It  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  single  person,  and 
indeed  it  would  serve  no  useful  end,  to  expend  time  and  labour 
on  the  promiscuous  mass  of  codices  of  the  Vulgate  which  abound 
in  all  libraries  (p.  353),  but  every  necessary  purpose  may  be 
answered  by  a  liberal  and  judicious  selection  of  materials.     Mr 
Wordsworth  proposes  to  compare  with  am.,  at  least  one  codex 
of  the  Old  Latin  (/,  see  p.  343)  which  most  agrees  with  it,  and, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  long  list  of  authorities,  the  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  editions  (p.  352).     He  also  seeks  to  discriminate 
the  generic  peculiarities  of  Spanish  (p.  360),  Irish  (p.  356),  and 
other  classes  of  manuscripts,  devoting  special  attention  to  the 
revisions  of  Alcuin  and  TheodWfus  {see  p.  350  and  note).    He  also 
oxpects  to  receive  some  help  from  Correctoria  Bibliorum  Lati- 
norum  (see  p.  192  and  note),  and  of  these  he  has  examined  Vat. 
3466  [xiii]  and  two  [xiv]  in  the  library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris 
{No.  131  by  Jo.  Puichard  from  S.  Victor's  at  Paris,  and  No. 
94),  which  differ  much  from  each  other  and  from  that  in  the 
Vatican.     M.  Delisle  also  told  him  of  a  very  valuable  cor- 
rected Bible  at  Dijon,  the  work  of  a  Cistercian  Abbot.     The 
large  field  of  Patristic  evidence  cannot  be  fully  occupied  by 
a  single  critic,  however  diligent,  but  the  chief  Latin  Fathers, 
especially  S.  Jerome,  will  always  be  cited  in  doubtful  or  im- 
portant passages. 

^  This  desoription  is  taken  from  a  brief  Prospeotos  issaed  by  Mr  Wordsworth 
in  Not.  1882,  and  more  especially  from  papers  which  he  has  kindly  allowed  me 
to  use  in  the  construction  of  the  foregoing  list  of  mannscriptB  of  the  Yolgate 
(pp.  868--S60). 
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No  one  who  loves  sacred  learning  and  values  the  Latin 
translation  of  Holy  Scripture  can  fail  to  wish  success  to  this 
new  edition,  which  is  undertaken  with  such  judicious  zeal  and 
carried  onward  under  auspices  so  propitious. 


The  critical  worth  of  the  Egyptian  versions  has  only  very 
recently  been  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  and  the  reader  is  in- 
debted for  the  following  account  of  them  to  the  liberal  kindness 
of  one  of  the  few  English  scholars  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  are  written,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D., 
then  Canon  of  S.  Paul's,  and  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge ;  who,  in  the  midst  of  varied  and  pressing  occupa- 
tions, found  time  to  comply  with  my  urgent,  though  somewhat 
unreasonable,  request  for  his  invaluable  aid  in  this  particular 
for  the  benefit  of  the  second  edition  of  the  present  work.  His 
yet  more  arduous  labours,  as  Bishop  of  Durham,  have  not 
hindered  him  from  revising  his  contribution  for  the  enrich- 
ing of  the  present  edition.  The  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions seems  to  place  the  date  of  the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic 
versions  somewhat  earlier  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed 
(see  p.  371,  &c.). 


5.    The  Egyptian  or 'Coptic  Versions. 

Most  ancient  authors,  from  Herodotus  downwards,  referring 
to  the  heathen  period  of  Egyptian  history,  mention  two  distinct 
modes  of  writing,  the  sacred  and  the  common.  In  place  of  the 
former  however  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  v.  4,  p.  657), 
who  has  left  the  most  precise  account  of  Egyptian  writing, 
substitutes  two  modes,  which  he  designates  hieroglyphic  and 
hieratic  (or  priestly)  respectively  ;  but  since  the  hieratic  is  only 
a  cursive  adaptation  of  the  hieroglyphic,  the  two  are  treated  as 
one  by  other  writers  under  the  common  designation  of  *  sacred ' 
{Upd).  Both  these  forms  of  the  sacred  writing  are  abundantly 
represented  in  extant  monuments,  the  one  chiefly  in  sculptured 
stone,  the  other  on  papyrus  rolls,  as  we  might  have  anticipated. 

The  common  writing  is  designated  by  various  names.  It  is 
sometimes  the  *  demotic'  or  'vulgar*  {SrjfioTiKd  Herod,  ii.  36, 
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SrjfiwSfj  Diod.  ill.  3);  sometimes  the  'native'  or  'enchorial' 
{irp(!^pla  in  the  bilingual  inscriptions  of  Rosetta  and  Philse); 
sometimes  '  epistolographic '  or  letter-writer's  character  (Clem. 
Alex.  1.  c.) ;  and  in  a  bilingual  inscription  recently  (1866)  dis- 
covered at  Tanis  (Reinisch  u.  Boesler  Die  Zweispradiige  In- 
schriftvon  Tanis,  Wien  1866,  p.  55)  it  is  called  'Egyptian'  simply 
(UpoiK  ypdfifiaaiv  fcal  Kirfvirrioi^  koX  ^EXKriviKolsi),  This  last 
designation,  as  Lepsius  remarks  {Zeitsch./,  Aegyptische  Sprache 
IV.  p.  30,  1866),  shows  how  completely  the  common  writing  had 
outstripped  the  two  forms  of  sacred  character  at  the  time  of 
this  inscription,  the  9th  year  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  This 
demotic  character  also  is  represented  in  a  large  number  of 
extant  papyri  of  various  ages. 

These  two  modes  of  writing  however — the  sacred  and  the 
vulgar — besides  the  difference  in  external  character  exhibit  also 
two  diflferent  languages,  or  rather  (to  speak  more  correctly)  two 
diflferent  forms  of  the  same  language.  Of  ancient  writers  in- 
deed the  Egyptian  Manetho  alone  mentions  the  existence  of 
two  such  forms  (Joseph,  c.  Ap,  i.  14),  saying  that  in  the  word 
Hyksos  the  first  syllable  is  taken  from  'the  sacred  tongue' 
Ti)v  Upav  y\(Saa'av)y  the  second  from  the  'common  dialect' 
{ttjp  Kotvffv  SidKeKTov) :  but  this  solitaiy  and  incidental  notice 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  extant  monuments.  The  sacred  cha- 
racter, whether  hieroglyphic  or  hieratic,  presents  a  much  more 
archaic  type  of  the  Egyptian  language  than  the  demotic,  diflfer- 
ing  from  it  very  considerably,  though  the  two  are  used  concur- 
rently. The  connexion  of  the  two  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
relation  of  the  Latin  and  the  Italian,  as  the  ecclesiastical  and 
vulgar  tongues  respectively  of  mediaeval  Italy.  The  sacred 
language  had  originally  been  the  ordinary  speech  of  Egypt ; 
but  having  become  antiquated  in  common  conversation  it  sur- 
vived for  sacred  uses  alone.  Unlike  the  Latin  however,  it 
retained  its  archaic  written  character  along  with  its  archaic 
grammatical  forms.  (See  Brugsch  De  Natura  et  Indole  Linguce 
Popularis  jEgyptiorumy  Berlin  1850,  p.  1  sq.) 

The  earliest  example  of  this  demotic  or  enchorial  or  vulgar 
writing  belongs  to  the  age  of  Psammetichus  (the  latter  part  of 
the  seventh  century  B.C.);  while  the  latest  example  of  which  I 
have  found  a  notice  must  be  referred  to  some  time  between  the 
years  A.D.  165 — 169,  as  the  titles  (Armeniacus,  Parthicus,  etc.) 
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given  to  the  joint  sovereigns  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Venis  show*. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period,  comprising  more  than  eight 
<;enturies,  the  sacred  dialect  and  character  are  used  concurrently 
with  the  demotic. 

The  term  Coptic  is  applied  to  the  Egyptian  language  as 
spoken  and  written  by  Christian  people  and  in  Christian 
times.  It  is  derived  from  the  earliest  Arabic  conquerors  of 
Egypt,  who  speak  of  their  native  Christian  subjects  as  Copts. 
No  instance  of  this  appellation  is  found  in  native  Coptic  writers, 
with  one  very  late  and  doubtful  exception  (Zoega  Catal.  p.  648). 
Whence  they  obtained  this  designation,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Several  theories  which  have  been  broached 
to  explain  the  word  will  be  found  in  J.  S.  Assemani  Bella 
Nazione  dei  Copti  etc.  p.  172  (printed  in  Mai  Script  Vet,  Coll. 
V.  P.  2),  and  in  Quatremfere  Recherches  Critiques  et  Historiques 
sur  la  Langue  et  la  LittSrature  de  rJ^gypte,  Paris  1808,  p.  30  sq. 
A  very  obvious  and  commonly  adopted  derivation  is  that  which 
connects  it  with  the  town  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  as  this 
place  was  not  at  that  time  prominent  or  representative,  and  did 
not  lie  directly  across  the  path  of  the  Arab  invaders,  no  sufficient 
reason  appears  why  it  should  have  been  singled  out  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  In  earlier  ages  however  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  much  more  important  place,  both  strategically  and 
Cijmmercially  (see  Brugsch  Die  Oeographie  des  Alien  Agyptens  i. 
p.  200,  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs  I.  p.  212  sq.,  Eng.  Trans.). 
Even  as  late  as  the  Roman  epoch  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  815)  de- 
scribes it  as  'a  city  with  a  mixed  population  of  Egyptians  and 
Arabians'  {iroKiv  Koivfjv  Alywrruav  re  /cal  ^Apd^cov),  and  else- 
where (xvi.  p.  781)  he  mentions  it  as  a  station  of  Egyptian 
traffic  with  Arabia  and  India.     Possibly  therefore  this  Arabic 

^  My  authority  for  these  facts  is  Bmgsoh,  Orammaire  Dimotique  p.  4,  but 
what  does  he  mean  by  the  words  which  I  have  underlined?  'Au  nombre  des 
auteurs  les  plus  rdcents  qui  nous  aient  donnd  des  t^moignages  sur  rezistenoe 
dn  dimotique  il  faut  citer  St  Clement,  prdtre  de  I'^glise  chr^tienne  k  Alexandria 
«t  qui  vivait  vers  Tan  190  de  notre  bre,  ou  environ  le  temps  oti  r^gnait  Tempereur 
S^y^e.  Mais  les  monuments  nous  prouvent  que  eette  date  n*est  pa»  la  demise; 
il  se  trouTO  encore  des  inscriptions  d'une  ^poque  plus  rapproch^ ;  teUe  est  par 
€xemple  une  inscription  dimotique  que  M.  de  Saulcy  avait  copi^  en  Egypte  et 
qu'il  eut  la  complaisance  de  me  communiquer  pendant  mon  s^jour  k  Paris ;  elle 
date  du  rbgne  en  commun  d'Aurelius  et  de  V^rus,  ce  qui  prouve  que  dant  la 
premiire  moitU  du  troisilme  tiicU  le  dimotique  ^tait  encore  connu  et  en  usag&  * 
L.  Yems  died  a.  d.  169. 
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name  for  the  Egyptians  is  a  survival  of  those  early  times.  On 
the  whole  however  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Arabic 
word  is  a  modification  of  the  Greek  A<7i;7rT09  (Schwartze  Das 
alte  Aegypten  i.  p.  956). 

From  this  account  it  will  appear  that  the  Coptic,  as  a  lan- 
guage, cannot  differ  materially  from  the  demotic.     As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  two  are  found  on  examination  to  represent  two  sue- 
•  cessive  stages  of  the  same  language — a  result  which  history 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate.     But  while  the  language  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  the  character  of  the  writing  is  wholly  different. 
The  demotic  character  was  derived  ultimately  from  the  hiero- 
glyphic.    Hence  it  represents  the  same  medley  of  signs.     Only 
a  small  number  are  truly  alphabetic,  i.e.  denote  each  a  single 
sound.     Others  represent  syllables.     Others  again,  and  these 
a  very  large   number,  are  not  phonetic  at  all,  but  pictorial. 
Of  these  pictorial  or  ideographic  signs  again  there  are  several 
kinds  ;  some  represent  the  thing  itself  directly  ;  others  recal  it 
by  a  symbol ;  others  again  are  determinative,  i.  e.  exhibit  the 
class  or  type,  to  which  the  object  or  action  belongs.     It  is 
strange  that  this  very  confused,  cumbrous,  and  uncertain  mode 
of  writing  sliould  have  held  its  ground  for  so  many  centuries, 
while  all  the  nations  around  employed  strictly  phonetic  alpha- 
bets ;  but  Egypt  was  proverbially  a  land  of  the  past,  and  some 
sudden  shock  was  necessary  to  break  up  a  time-honoured  usage 
like  this  and  to  effect  a  literary  revolution.     This  moral  earth- 
quake came  at  length  in  Christianity.     Coincidently  with  the 
evangelization  of  Egypt  and  the  introduction  of  a  Christian 
literature,  we  meet  with  a  new  and  strictly  phonetic  alphabet 
This  new  Egyptian  or  Coptic  alphabet  comprises  thirty  letters, 
of  which  twenty-four  are  adopted   from  the  Greek  alphabet, 
while  the  remaining  six,  of  which  five  represent  sounds  peculiar 
to  the  Egyptian  language  and  the  sixth  is  an  aspirate,  are  signs 
borrowed  from  the  existing  Egyptian  writing.     K  there  is  no 
direct  historical  evidence  that  this  alphabet  was  directly  due  to 
Christianity,  yet  the  coincidence  of  time  and  historic  probability 
generally  point  to  this.     The   Christians   indeed  had  a  very 
powerful  reason  for  changing  the  character,  besides  literary  con- 
venience.    The  demotic  writing  was  interspersed  with  figures 
of  the  Egyptian  deities,  used  as  symbolic  or  alphabetical  signs. 
It  must  have  been  a  suggestion  of  propriety,  if  not  a  dictate 
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of  conscience,  in  translating  and  transcribing  the  Scriptures  to 
exclude  these  profane  and  incongruous  elements  from  the 
sacred  text. 

The  date  at  which  this  important  change  was  introduced 
into  Egyptian  writing  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute.  If  it 
is  correctly  attributed  to  Christian  influences,  the  new  alphabet 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  birth  of  a  native  Christian  litera- 
ture in  Egypt.  The  earliest  extant  remains  of  such  a  literature, 
to  which  we  can  fix  a  date  with  any  certainty,  are  the  Epistles  of 
St  Antony  (who  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century) 
to  Athanasius  and  Theodore ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  one 
or  both  of  the  two  principal  Egyptian  versions  must  have  been 
already  in  common  use  at  this  time.  Indeed,  if  the  date  as- 
signed to  a  recently  discovered  writing  be  correct,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  character  was  much  earlier  than  this.  On  the 
back  of  a  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  the 
Funeral  Oration  of  Hyperides,  is  a  horoscope  in  Greek  and 
Egyptian,  the  latter  written  in  Greek  characters  with  the 
additional  six  letters  almost,  though  not  quite,  identical  with 
the  forms  in  the  ordinary  Coptic  alphabet.  Mr  C.  W.  Goodwin, 
who  describes  this  important  document  in  Chabas  Mdanges 
Egyptologiques  2me  s^rie,  p.  294  sq.,  and  in  the  Zeitschrift  filr 
Aegyptische  Sprache  vi.  p.  18  sq.,  February  1868,  calculates 
(though  he  does  not  speak  confidently)  that  it  is  the  horoscope 
of  a  person  bom  A.D.  154\ 

Any  account  of  the  Coptic  dialects  must  start  from  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Copto- Arabic  grammar  of  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Kos  in  the  Thebaid,  who  flourished  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. '  The  Coptic  language,'  he  writes,  '  is  divided  into  three 
dialects ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Coptic  dialect  of  Misr,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Sahidic;  the  Bahiric,  which  gets  its  name  from 
the  province  of  Bahirah;  and  the  Bashmuric  in  use  in  the  region 
of  Bashmur.  At  the  present  time  only  the  Bahiric  and  Sahidic 
continue  to  be  used.  These  different  dialects  are  derived  from 
one  and  the  same  language'  (quoted  in  Quatrem^re  Sur  la 
Langue,  etc.  p.  20  sq.).      For  the  present  I  will  dismiss  the 

^  The  date  however  is  placed  very  much  earlier  by  BeTillout  Mdanges  d'Ar- 
ehiologie  £gyptienne  et  Assyrienne  p.  40),  who  supposeB  the  Coptic  alphabet  to 
have  been  a  work  commenced  by  pagan  Gnostics,  completed  by  Christian  Onostics^ 
and  adopted  when  complete  by  their  orthodox  successors. 
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Bashniuric,  as  it  will  require  further  investigation  hereafter. 
The  remaining  two,  the  Bahiric  and  Sahidic,  were  the  principal 
dialects  of  the  language,  being  spoken  in  Lower  and  Upper 
Egypt  respectively ;  and  are  largely  represented  in  extant 
remains  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  literature.  Sahid  and 
Bahirah  are  the  Arabic  names  for  these  two  districts  of  Egypt. 
But  in  place  of  these  Arabic  names  the  terms  Thebaic  and 
Memphitic  have  been  commonly  adopted  as  a  more  convenient 
nomenclature,  being  derived  from  the  Eg}rptian  cities  which 
were  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Egypt.  Owing 
to  the  accident  that  the  Memphitic  dialect  was  the  form  of 
Coptic  best  known  and  earliest  studiefl  in  Western  Europe,  the 
term  Coptic  has  been  sometimes  confined  to  the  Bahiric  or 
Memphitic  dialect,  as  distinguished  from  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaic, 
and  so  it  is  still  used  by  Tischendorf  and  others ;  but  this  usage 
is  erroneous  and  misleading. 

The  Thebaic  and  Memphitic  dialects  are  well-defined  and 
separate  from  each  other.  Among  other  distinctive  features 
the  Thebaic  delights  in  the  multiplication  of  vowels  as  com- 
pared with  the  Memphitic;  thus  it  has  eXeooXe  for  «^XoXi. 
MHHige  for  mh^,  ^^^.A^^Te  for  ^^X^ti,  ^eXecT  for  ^geXeT,  etc. 
Again  the  Thebaic  has  smooth-breathings  where  the  Mem- 
phitic has  aspirates,  e.g.  hhtc  for  ^hoti  'heavens,'  tut  for 
^HOT  'wind';  and  it  substitutes  the  simple  aspirate  for  the 
stronger  guttural,  e.g.  (ong^  for  {aw6  'life,'  n«.g^  for  <|«j6  'rend,' 
Besides  these  more  general  distinctions,  the  two  dialects  have 
special  peculiarities,  not  only  in  their  grammatical  forms,  but 
even  in  their  ordinary  vocabulary ;  thus  Theb.  &(or  for  Memph.  i 
^to  go/  Theb.  je  for  Memph.  pit^  'manner,'  Theb.  g^a^g  for 
Memph.  mh^  'a  multitude'  'many,'  and  so  forth.  Indeed 
the  relations  of  the  Thebaic  and  Memphitic  dialects  to  each 
other  may  be  fairly  illustrated,  as  will  have  appeared  firom 
these  facts,  by  the  relation  of  the  Ionic  and  Attic,  though 
the  differences  in  the  Egyptian  dialects  are  greater  than  in  the 
Greek.  Like  the  Attic,  the  Memphitic  is  the  more  literary  and 
cultivated  dialect  of  the  two. 

The  demotic  writing  does  not  give  the  slightest  indication 
that  there  were  different  dialects  of  the  spoken  language  (see 
Brugsch  Grammaire  DSmotiqus  p.  10).  In  the  Coptic,  Le. 
Christian,  literature  we  learn  this  fact  for  the  first  time ;  and 
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yet  in  the  earliest  age  of  this  literature  the  dialects  are  found 
to  be  fully  developed.  Brugsch  however  has  shown  (de  Natura 
etc.  p.  10)  that  transcriptions  of  several  Egyptian  words  into 
Greek  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  occur  in  two  diflferent  forms, 
which  correspond  fairly  to  the  two  dialects;  and  indeed  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  separation  of  the  Memphitic  and  The- 
baic should  be  ascribed  to  the  more  remote  time,  when  these 
regions  formed  separate  kingdoms.  The  older  Egyptian  writing, 
whether  sacred  or  demotic,  would  obscure  the  distinction  of 
dialects,  partly  from  a  conservative  fondness  for  time-honoured 
modes  of  representation,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
character  itself.  Thus  this  character  makes  no  provision  for  the 
nicer  distinction  of  the  vowel-sounds,  while  the  dialectic  dififer- 
ences  depend  very  largely  on  the  divergent  vocalisation.  Thus 
again  it  sometimes  represents  allied  consonants,  such  as  I  and  r, 
by  the  same  sign ;  while  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
dialect  is  the  common  substitution  of  Z  in  the  Bashmuric  for  r 
in  the  Thebaic  and  Memphitic,  as  e.g.  hAh  for  npn  *  wine,'  A^junj 
for  poMiu  '  year,'  Aimi  for  piMi  *  weeping,'  and  the  like. 

Of  the  time  when  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the 
two  principal  dialects  of  Egypt  no  direct  record  is  preserved. 
Judging  however  from  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  and  Syriac 
and  other  early  versions,  and  indeed  firom  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  we  may  safely  infer  that  as  soon  as  the  Gospel  began  to 
spread  among  the  native  Egyptians  who  were  unacquainted 
with  Greek,  the  New  Testament,  or  at  all  events  some  parts  of 
it,  would  be  translated  without  delay.  Thus  we  should  probably 
not  be  exaggerating,  if  we  placed  one  or  both  of  the  principal 
Egyptian  versions,  the  Memphitic  and  the  Iliebaic,  or  at 
least  parts  of  them,  before  the  close  of  the  second  century  \ 
There  are,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  phenomena  whether  of  text 
or  of  interpretation  in  either,  which  are  inconsistent  with  this 
early  date.  Somewhat  later  than  this  we  meet  with  notices  which 
certainly  presuppose  the  common  use  of  a  native  version  or  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures.    Quatrem^re  {8ur  la  Langue  6to.  p.  9  sq.) 

1  Sohwartze,  whose  opinion  will  not  be  Baspeoted  of  any  theological  bias, 
infers  from  the  historical  notices  that  *  the  greatest  part  of  the  New  Testament 
writings,  if  not  aU,  and  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Psalms,  had 
been  already  translated  in  the  2nd  century  into  the  Egyptian  language,  and 
indeed  into  that  of  Lower  as  well  as  into  that  of  Upper  Egypt '  (p.  968). 
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and  Schwartze  {Das  aUe  Aegypten  p.  956  sq.)  have  collected  a 
number  of  such  notices,  from  which  we  may  gather  that  it  was 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  when  a  native  Egyptian  bishop 
or  monk  in  the  early  centuries  could  speak  the  Greek  language 
besides  his  own.  Thus  for  instance  St  Antony,  who  was  bom 
about  the  year  250,  could  only  speak  his  native  tongue,  and  in 
conversing  with  Greeks  was  obliged  to  use  an  interpreter  (Athan* 
Vit  Ant.  74,  Hieron.  Vit  Hilar,  30,  Pallad.  Hist.  Lavs.  26). 
His  own  letters,  of  which  fragments  are  extant,  were  written  in 
Egyptian.  Yet  he  was  a  son  of  Christian  parents,  and  as  a 
boy  listened  constantly  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  (Athan. 
1.  c.  §  1).  When  only  18  or  20  years  old,  we  are  told,  he  was 
powerfully  influenced  by  hearing  the  Gospel  read  in  church 
(§  2,  3) ;  and  throughout  his  life  he  was  a  diligent  reader  and 
expositor  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed  it  is  quite  plain  from 
repeated  notices,  that  the  Scriptures  in  the  Egyptian  tongue 
were  widely  circulated  and  easily  accessible  at  this  time  (see 
esp.  §  16  i\^ev  avTol^  [i.e.  rok  /u)i/a;^ot9]  t^  AtryinmaK^  <fxDv^ 
ravra'  ra^  fiiv  ypa(f>d^  Ixavd^  elvai.  'irpo^  hihaatuiKlav  k.t,\.). 
Again  his  contemporary  Theodore,  a  famous  abbot  to  whom  one 
of  his  letters  is  addressed,  was  equally  ignorant  of  any  language 
but  his  own,  and  had  to  use  an  interpreter  in  speaking  with 
strangers  and  Alexandrians  (Sahid.  MS  clxxvii  in  Zoega  Catal. 
p.  371).  The  notices  of  Theodore's  master  Pachomius,  the  founder 
of  Egyptian  monasteries,  point  in  the  same  direction.  This 
famous  person,  who  was  converted  as  a  young  man  in  the  early 
years  of  the  4th  century,  was  till  late  in  life  unacquainted  with 
any  language  but  his  own.  Receiving  a  visit  from  an  Alexan> 
drian,  another  Theodore,  he  assigned  to  him  as  his  companion 
and  interpreter  a  monk  who  could  speak  Greek.  After  some  time 
he  himself  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  this  language  that  he 
might  be  able  to  converse  with  his  new  friend  (Zoega  p.  77  sq., 
and  references  in  Quatremfere  8ur  la  Langue  etcp.  12).  Pachomius 
drew  up  rules  for  the  guidance  of  his  monastery  in  the  Egyptian 
language.  These  rules,  which  are  extant  in  Greek  and  Latin 
translations  (Migne  Patrol.  Grose.  XL.  p.  947,  Hieron.  Op.  n. 
p.  53  sq.),  demand  a  very  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  brethren,  even  from  novices  before  admission  into  the  order. 
Again  and  again  directions  are  given  relating  to  the  use  of 
manuscripts.    These  notices  indeed  refer  chiefly  to  the  Thebaid, 
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^hich  was  the  great  seat  of  the  Egyptian  monasteries ;  but  the 
first  part  of  St  Antony's  life  was  spent  in  the  monasteries  of 
Alexandria,  and  it  was  only  later  that  he  retired  to  the  Thebaid 
{Athan.FiY.  Ant  49).  Though  probably  more  common  in  Lower 
than  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  even  there  an 
accomplishment  denied  to  a  large  number  of  native  Christians. 
Thus  for  instance,  when  Palladius  visited  John  of  Lycopolis, 
an  abbot  of  the  Nitrian  desert,  he  found  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
so  slight  that  he  could  only  converse  through  an  interpreter 
{Hist.  Laus.  43).  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  the  most 
prominent  names  among  the  Egyptian  Christians;  and  from 
such  examples  it  must  be  plain  that  the  ordinary  monk  would 
be  wholly  dependent  on  a  native  version  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Scripturea  Yet  the  monks  swarmed  both  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  at  this  time.  Palladius  reckons  as  many  as  7000 
brethren  under  Pachomius  in  the  Tabennitic  monastery  {Hist 
Laus,  38 ;  comp.  Hieron.  Prcef,  in  Reg,  Pack  2,  II.  p.  54),  while 
Jerome  states  that  close  upon  50,000  would  assemble  together  at 
the  chief  monastery  of  the  order  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  Lord's  Passion  (ib.  §  7).  After  all  allowance  made  for  exag- 
geration, the  numbers  must  have  been  very  great.  Even  at  a 
much  later  date  the  heads  of  the  Egyptian  Church  were  often 
wholly  dependent  on  their  native  tongue.  At  the  Bobber^s 
Synod  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  449)  Calosirius,  bishop  of  Arsinoe, 
spoke  and  signed  through  his  deacon,  who  acted  as  interpreter 
<Labb.  Cone.  iv.  p.  1119,  1179, 1188,  ed.  Colet).  And  again  two 
years  later,  when  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria  started  for  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  he  was  accompanied  by  one  Macarius,  bishop  of 
Tkou,  a  man  of  some  note  in  his  day,  who  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  a  word  of  Greek  (Memph.  MS  liv,  in  Zoega 
Catal  p.  99). 

(1).     The  BaJiiric  or  Memphifdc  Version. 

The  Memphitic  Version  was  not  included  in  the  Polyglotts, 
though  others  much  later  in  date  and  inferior  in  quality  found 
a  place  there.  The  first  use  of  it  is  found  in  Bp.  FelFs  Oxford 
N.  T.  (1675),  to  which  many  readings  were  contributed  by  the 
Oxford  Oriental  scholar,  T.  Marshall,  Bector  of  Lincoln  College. 
It  was  afterwards  employed  by  Mill,  who  recognised  its  im- 
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portance  and  gave  various  readings  from  it  in  the  notes  and 
appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1707).  These 
readings  he  obtwned  partly  from  the  papers  of  Marshall,  who 
had  contemplated  an  edition  of  the  Coptic  Gospels  but  was 
prevented  by  death  from  accomplishing  his  design,  and  partly 
from  the  communications  of  a  foreign  scholar  Lud.  Piques. 
The  MSS  which  supplied  the  former  belonged  at  one  time  to 
Marshall  himself  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  ;  the  latter  were 
taken  from  MSS  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Paris  (see  Mill's  ProL 
pp.  clii,  clx,  clxvii). 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Memphitic  version  appeared  a 
few  years  later  with  the  title  Novum  Testamentum  JSgyptiuni 
ffulgo  Copticum  ex  MSS  BocUeianis  descripsit,  cum  Vaticanis  et 
Parmenstbu^  contulit,  et  in  Latinum  sermoTiem  convertit  David 
Wilkina  Ecdesios  AnglicaruB  Presbyter^  Oxon.  1716.  The  editor 
Wilkins  was  a  Prussian  by  birth,  but  an  Oxonian  by  adoption. 
In  his  preface  he  gives  an  account  of  the  MSS  which  he  used, 
and  which  will  be  described  below.  The  materials  at  his  dis- 
posal were  ample,  if  he  had  only  known  how  to  use  them; 
but  unfortunately  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was  not 
thoroughly  accurate,  nor  had  he  the  critical  capacity  required 
for  such  a  task.  His  work  was  very  severely  criticized  at  the 
time  by  two  eminent  Egyptian  scholars  Jablonsky  and  La  Croze^ 
whose  verdict  has  been  echoed  by  most  subsequent  writers;, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  disfigured  by  many  inaccuracies.  But  he 
may  fairly  claim  the  indulgence  granted  to  pioneers  in  un- 
trodden fields  of  learning,  and  he  has  laid  Biblical  scholars 
under  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  even  greater  errors  of  detail 
could  not  efface.  With  some  meagre  exceptions  this  was  the 
first  work  which  had  appeared  in  the  Egyptian  tongue;  and 
under  these  circumstances  much  may  be  forgiven  in  an  editor. 
The  defects  which  render  caution  necessary  in  using  it  for 
critical  purposes  are  twofold.  First  The  text  itself  is  not 
constructed  on  any  consistent  or  trustworthy  principles.  It 
is  taken  capriciously  from  one  or  other  of  the  sources  at  his 
disposal;  no  information  is  given  respecting  the  authority  for 
the  printed  text  in  any  particular  passage ;  and,  as  a  rule,  no 
various  readings  are  added.  In  the  prolegomena  indeed  (p.  xi 
sq.)  notices  of  two  or  three  variations  are  given,  but  even  here 
we  have  no  specification  of  the  MSS  from  which  they  are  taken. 
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Secondly,  The  translation  cannot  be  trusted.  The  extent  of 
this  inaccuracy  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  in  Woide  Append. 
Cod.  Alex.  p.  16  sq.,  and  Schwartze  Evang.  Memph.  Prsef.  p.  xxii. 
One  instance  will  suffice.  In  1  Cor.  xiii.  3  Wilkins  gives  the 
rendering  '  ut  comburar/  corresponding  to  the  common  reading 
Iva  KavdTjorofun ;  though  the  Memphitic  has  iit^  igoT^oir  mmoi 
==  tva  Kavyrjatofuii.  Yet  Wilkins'  error  has  been  so  contagious 
that  Tattam  in  his  Lexicon  gives  /eaUiv  '  incendere '  as  a  sense 
of  ogoT^oT,  referring  to  this  passage  as  an  example,  though  its 
universal  meaning  is  *  to  praise/  *  to  glorify.' 

In  1829  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published  an 
edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Coptic  (Memphitic)  and  Arabic. 
It  is  a  handsomely  printed  4to,  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
native  Christians  of  Egypt.  In  the  Coptic  portion,  which  was 
edited  by  Tattam,  the  text  of  Wilkins  was  followed  for  the  most 
part,  but  it  was  corrected  here  and  there  from  a  recent  MS 
which  will  be  described  below,  Evang.  14.  This  edition  has 
no  critical  value. 

Between  the  edition  of  Wilkins  and  those  of  Schwartze 
and  Boetticher  more  than  a  centuiy  and  a  quarter  elapsed; 
but  no  important  step  was  taken  during  this  period  towards 
a  more  critical  use  of  the  Memphitic  Version.  Wetstein  ap- 
pears to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  information  obtainable 
from  Mill  and  Wilkins.  Bengel  was  furnished  with  a  few 
various  readings  from  the  Berlin  MSS  by  La  Croze;  and 
Woide  again  in  his  preface  p.  [13]  gave  a  collation  of  Mark  i 
from  the  Berlin  MS  of  this  Gospel.  Griesbach  seems  not  to 
have  gone  beyond  published  sources  of  information ;  and  this 
has  been  the  case  with  later  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

The  title  of  Schwartze's  edition  is  Qyatuor  Evangelia  in 
diaiecto  lingwB  Copticce  Memphitica  perscripta  ad  Codd.  MS. 
Gopticonmi  in  Regia  Bibliotheca  Berolinensi  adaervatorum  neo 
non  libri  a  Wilkinsio  ertiissi  fidem  edidit,  emendavit,  adnoton 
tionibue  criticis  et  grammaticis,  variantibus  lectionilms  expositis 
atque  textu  Coptico  cum  Orceco  comparato  inatrtixit  M.  0. 
Schwartze.  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  appeared  in  1846,  St  Luke 
and  St  John  in  the  following  year.  The  title  of  the  work 
fully  explains  its  aim.  The  editor  was  an  exact  Egyptian 
scholar,  and  so  far  it  is  thoroughly  trustworthy.  The  defects 
of  this  edition  however  for  purposes  of  textual  criticism  are 
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not  inconsiderable.  (1)  Schwartze's  materials  were  wholly  inade- 
quate. Though  the  libraries  of  England,  Paris,  and  Rome  con- 
tain a  large  number  of  MSS  of  different  ages  and  qualities,  not 
one  of  these  was  consulted ;  but  the  editor  confined  himself  to 
one  good  MS  and  one  indifferent  transcript,  both  in  the  Berlin 
library.  These  will  be  described  below.  The  text  of  the 
Memphitic  Gospels  therefore  still  remains  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state.  (2)  His  collation  with  the  Greek  text  is  at  once 
superfluous  and  defective.  This  arises  from  his  capricious 
choice  of  standards  of  comparison,  the  Codex  Ephraem  and 
the  printed  texts  of  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  (1843).  If  he 
had  given  an  accurate  Latin  translation  of  the  whole,  and  had 
supplemented  this  with  a  distinct  statement  of  the  reading  of 
the  Memphitic  Version  where  variations  are  known  to  exist  in 
other  authorities  and  where  at  the  same  time  a  Latin  version 
could  not  be  made  sufficiently  explicit,  the  result  would  have 
been  at  once  more  simple,  more  complete,  and  more  available. 
As  it  is,  he  has  contented  himself  with  translating  particular 
sentences  (more  especially  those  which  are  mistranslated  in 
Wilkins),  while  his  method  of  comparison  necessarily  overlooks 
many  variations.  With  all  its  defects  however  this  edition  has 
a  far  higher  value  than  its  predecessor  for  critical  purposes. 
Not  the  least  useful  part  of  Schwartze's  notes  is  the  collation 
of  the  published  portions  of  the  Thebaic  Version,  where  also  he 
has  corrected  errors  in  the  edition  of  Woide  and  Ford  (see 
below,  p.  396  sq.). 

Schwartze  only  lived  to  complete  the  four  Gospels.  He 
had  however  made  some  collations  for  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
during  his  last  visit  to  England ;  and  aft er^  his  death  they  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  P.  Boetticher,  who  continued  the  work. 
The  titles  of  Boetticher's  editions  are  Acta  Apostolorum  Coptice, 
and  EpistulcB  Novi  Testamenti  Coptice,  both  dated  Halw  1852. 
His  plan  however  differs  wholly  from  Schwartze's.  He  substi- 
tutes an  8vo  size  for  the  4to  of  his  predecessor ;  and  he  gives  no 
translation  or  collation  with  the  Greek,  but  contents  himself  with 
noting  the  variations  of  his  MSS  in  Coptic  at  the  foot  of  the 
page.  Thus  his  book  is  absolutely  useless  to  any  one  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  language.  Moreover  his  materials,  thougli 
less  scanty  than  Schwartze's,  are  far  from  adequate.  For  the 
Acts  and  for  the  Catholic  Epistles  he  employed  Schwartze's 
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collations  of  two  English  MSS,  which  he  calls  tattamianus  and 
curetonianuSy  and  himself  collated  or  obtained  collations  of  two 
others  in  the  Paris  Library,  [p),  (m);  while  for  the  Pauline 
Epistles  he  again  used  Schwartze's  collations  of  the  same  two 
English  MSS,  together  with  another  Paris  MS  (p),  and  the 
Berlin  MSS,  which  will  be  described  below.  The  account, 
which  he  gives  in  his  preface,  of  the  MSS  employed  by  him 
is  so  meagre,  that  in  some  cases  they  are  with  difficulty  iden- 
tified. Nor  again  are  the  collations  used  for  this  edition 
nearly  complete.  I  have  pointed  out  below  the  defects  in 
Schwartze's  collation  of  one  of  the  English  MSS,  which  I  have 
partially  examined ;  and  Brugsch  in  an  article  in  the  Zeitschr. 
der  Deutschen  Morgenl  Gesellsch,  vii.  p.  115  sq.  (1853)  has 
given  a  full  collation  of  the  Berlin  MS  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  showing  how  many  variations  in  this  MS  are  not 
recorded  in  Boetticher's  edition.  The  Apocalypse  has  never 
appeared. 

About  the  same  time  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Coptic  (Memphitic)  and  Arabic  was  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the.  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  The  first  part,  which  is  entitled  m  qlodm  km 
^  ttitieT^u^eAion  ctot^A,  'The  Book  of  the  Four  Holy 
Gospels,'  bears  the  date  1847 ;  the  second,  comprising  the  re- 
maining books  including  the  Apocalypse,  is  called  m  qlu>m  m^^A 
iiTe  ^("^^-^HKH  M&epi,  *  The  Second  Boot  of  the  New  Testament,' 
and  appeared  in  1852.  We  are  informed  in  a  Coptic  colophon 
at  the  end,  that  the  book  was  edited  by  '  Henry  Tattam  the 
presbyter  of  the  Anglican  Church  for  the  Holy  Patriarch  and 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Egypt.'  The  type  is  large  and  bold, 
and  the  volumes  are  very  handsome  in  all  respects,  being  de- 
signed especially  for  Church  use.  The  editor's  eminent  services 
to  Coptic  literature  are  well  known,  but  the  titles  and  colophon 
do  not  suggest  any  high  expectations  of  the  value  of  this  edition 
to  the  scholar.  The  basis  of  the  text  in  this  edition  was  a  copy 
belonging  to  the  Coptic  Patriarch;  but  the  editor  collated  it 
with  MSS  in  his  own  possession  and  with  others  belonging  to 
the  Hon.  R.  Curzon,  adopting  from  these  such  variations  as 
seemed  to  him  to  agree  with  the  best  readings  of  the  Greek 
MSS.  As  no  various  readings  are  recorded,  this  edition  is 
quite  useless  for  critical  purposes :   nor  indeed  was  the  aim 
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which  the  editor  set  before  him  consistent  with  the  reproduction 
of  the  Memphitic  New  Testament  in  its  authentic  form.  The 
interpolated  passages  for  instance  are  printed  without  any  indi- 
cation that  their  authority  is  at  all  doubtful. 

The  foUowing  account  of  the  Memphitic  MSS  existing  in 
European  libraries,  though  probably  very  imperfect,  will  yet  be 
found  much  fuller  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  given. 
Indeed  the  list  in  le  Long  (BiU.  Sacr.  i.  p.  140  sq.)  is  the 
only  one  which  aims  at  completeness;  and  the  date  of  this 
work  (1723)  would  alone  disqualify  it,  as  a  guide  on  such  a 
subject  at  the  present  time.  Those  manuscripts  which  I  de- 
scribe  from  personal  inspection  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
In  other  cases  my  authorities  are  given. 

A.     77i^  Goipelt. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  are ; 

(1)*  Hunt  17,  foL  paper,  Copt  Arab.,  a  very  fine  and  highly  imp<»rtant 
MS.  Among  other  illuminations  are  seated  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists 
prefixed  to  the  several  Gospels.  The  date  is  given  at  the  close  of  St  John 
as  the  year  890  (of  the  martyrs),  i  e.  a.d.  1 1 74  ^  Wilkins  (p.  vi),  though  giving 
the  Coptic  numerals  correctly  coq,  interprets  them  790,  i.e.  a.d.  1074.  Thi» 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  his  inaocuracy ;  and  in  future  I  shall  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  point  out  his  errors,  which  are  very  numerous,  unless 
there  is  some  special  reason  for  doing  so.  The  scribe's  name,  John  a  monk^ 
appears  in  a  colophon  at  the  end  of  St  Mark. 

The  importance  of  this  MS  consists  in  a  great  measure  in  its  maiginal 
additions,  which  are  very  frequent  The  text  seems  to  give  the  original 
Memphitic  Version  in  a  very  pure  form ;  while  the  maigin  supplies  all  or 
nearly  all  the  passages  which  in  fewer  or  greater  numbers  have  crept  into 
the  text  of  other  Memphitic  MSS,  and  which  (so  far  as  regards  the  Mon- 
phitic  Version  itself)  must  be  regarded  as  interpolations^,  whatever  sanction 
they  may  have  in  Greek  MSS  or  other  ancient  authorities.  Among  these 
maiginal  additions  I  have  noted  Matt.  vi.  13  (the  doxology);  Mark  vL  U 
dfiflv  Xtyto  K.T.\.f  vii.  16  c7  rif  l^ci  ^ra  K.r,\,,  xiii.  14  ro  prfOh  vvo  Aavc^X 
Tov  vpo(f>rjrov,  XV.  28  Koi  tirXjfpaBrf  ic.r.X. ;  Luke  L  28  fiikcyrnUv^  av  iv  yv- 

vai^Lv  (in  this  case  however  not  in  the  margin,  but  in  the  text  in  a  smaUer 
hand);  zxii.  43,  44  (the  agony);  xxiiL  17  avayicqv  di  tix^v  icrX;  xxiiL  34; 
John  vii  63 — viii.  11.  On  the  other  hand  the  descent  of  the  angel,  John  v. 
3,  4,  which  is  wanting  in  many  Memphitic  MSS  and  can  hardly  have  been 

1  I  have  always  added  284  to  the  year  of  the  Martyrs  for  the  year  a.d.;  but 
this  will  not  give  the  date  accurately  in  every  case,  as  the  Diocletian  year  began 
in  August  or  September ;  see  Clinton  Fast,  Rom.  ii.  p.  210. 

'  I  have  observed  Luke  xxiii.  17  in  at  least  three  wholly  distinct  forms  in. 
different  Memphitic  MSS. 
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part  of  the  original  Memphitic  Version,  stands  in  the  text  here.  At  the 
end  of  St  Mark  the  margin  gives  in  an  ancient  hand  (whether  coeval 
with  the  MS  or  not^  I  am  unable  to  say)  the  alternative  ending  of  this 
Gospel  substantially  as  it  is  found  in  L  and  other  authorftiea  This  marginal 
note  runs  as  follows;  oto^  hh  THpoT  cTd^qgoii^eii  ALuoq  [JUmioot?} 
lUfHCT  A^Ti  McneiiCAk  ncTpoc  oto^  ;6en  OTCong^  elioA  a^tca^si 
MMCooT  OTo^  McneitCAk  n«a  'h.e  on  «^qoT(oit^  epcooT  it&e  ihc 
ics.en  iuM«^it|g«ki  iiTC  cj^pn  y^^  iteqM«^ii^(jDTn  otop  A^qoTUipnor 
e  ^i  ogeititoTqi  i^os^  iia^tmotiik  fiTe  niioiuS  iiene^  &mhii 
n«a  on  n-»<ooT  eTHiu  tiTOTOT  oto^  Mcnenc^^  na^r  eqeT^^^dooT 
[cTT«^g(oov  ?]  n[nxc?]  ^«^nog<»opTep  ncjn  ^«^n^o^^e&  oro^ 
MnoTT^e  ^Ai  npAi  nc«^QU  n^^Tepo^^  t>«^p  ne,  'And  all  those  things 
he  commanded  to  those  that  went  after  Peter,  and  they  told  them  openly^ 
and  after  these  things  again  also  (dc)  Jesus  appeared  to  them  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  setting  thereof,  and  sent  them  to  preach  the  holy 
and  imperishable  gospel  of  eternal  life.  Amen.  These  again  are  reckoned 
(added)  to  them ;  And  after  these  things  troubles  and  afflictions  possess 
them,  and  they  said  not  a  word  to  any  man,  for  they  were  afraid.'  I  have 
translated  the  emendations  suggested  in  brackets,  for  without  them  it  ia 
hardly  possible  to  make  sense.  But,  even  when  thus  corrected,  the  passage 
is  not  free  from  confusion.  The  alternative  ending,  aj3  here  given,  most 
closely  resembles  the  form  in  the  JSthiopic  MSS. 

(2)*  Hunt,  20,  foL  paper.  The  titles,  initials,  etc.  are  illuminated.  The 
Ammonian  Sections  and  Eusebian  Canons  are  marked,  besides  two  other 
capitulations.  This  MS  omits  the  additions  in  Matt  xviiL  11,  Luke  xzii. 
43,  44,  JoL  V.  3,  4,  vii.  53— viii.  11,  but  contains  those  of  Matt  xxiii.  13 
(after  ver.  14),  Luke  xxiii.  17, 34.  The  catalogue  ascribes  this  MS,  which  is 
undated,  to  the  13th  century ;  but  this  is  probably  much  too  early. 

(3)*  Bodl  171  {Marshall  3),  fol.  paper.  The  titles,  initials,  etc.  illumi- 
nated. The  Ammonian  Sections  and  Eusebian  Canons  are  marked.  This 
MS  is  very  like  the  last  in  general  appearance.  It  is  dated,  as  I  read  it, 
A.  Mart.  1234,  le.  a.d.  1518.  In  the  catalogue  the  date  is  given  as  A. 
Mart  1214.  It  contains  the  additions  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  xxiii.  17, 34,  Joh.  v. 
3,  4,  vii  53 — viii.  11,  but  omits  Matt  xviii.  11. 

(4)*  Bodl,  166  {MarahaU  6),  foL  paper.  The  last  few  pages  are  sup- 
plied by  a  later  hand.  I  have  no  note  of  the  date;  but  the  catalogue  givea 
the  year  of  the  original  MS  as  A.  Mart.  1036,  and  that  of  the  later  addition 
as  A.  Mart  1357.  This  MS  omits  the  additions  of  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  xxiii. 
17,  Joh.  V.  3,  4,  vii  53— viii  11. 

(5)*  Bodl  16  {Marshall  99),  small  8vo,  paper,  containing  tiie  Gospel 
of  St  John  only.  A  comparatively  recent  MS.  It  omits  John  v.  3,  4, 
vii  53 — viii.  11. 

In  the  British  Museum ; 

(6)*  Oriental  425,  4to,  paper,  Copt  Arab.  Foi  2a— 6b  contain  the 
Eusebian  tables,  after  which  originally  followed  the  four  Gospels  in  the 
common  order,  ending  foi  116  b.    The  whole  of  St  Luke  however,  and  the 
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whole  of  St  John  except  xix.  6 — ^xz.  13  and  xxi  13 — ^25,  are  wanting 
owing  to  the  mutilation  of  the  MS.  The  original  paging  shows  that  they 
once  formed  part  of  the  yolome.  The  subsequent  matter  is  not  Biblical. 
The  Ammonian  Sed^ions  and  Eusebian  Canons  are  given  throughout. 
A  colophon  at  the  end  of  St  John  gives  the  name  of  the  scribe  John,  and 
the  date  1024  of  the  Martyrs,  La  a.d.  1308.  This  MS  was  purchased  at 
Archdeacon  Tattam's  sale.    The  addition  in  Matt,  xviil  11  is  wanting. 

(7)*  Oriental  426,  4to,  paper,  Copt.  AraK  The  Oospel  of  St  John, 
of  which  the  beginning  as  far  as  i.  13  is  wanting.  After  this  Gospel  follow 
some  extracts  from  the  New  Testament,  Ephes.  iv.  1 — 13,  Matt  xvi.  13 — 19, 
Luke  xix.  1 — 10,  vnth  other  matter.  Like  the  last  MS,  this  was  bought 
at  Tattam's  sale.    It  has  not  the  additions  Job.  t.  3,  4,  vii.  63 — viii  II. 

($)*  Oriental  1001,  large  Svo,  paper,  with  illuminations,  Copt  Arab., 
'bought  of  N.  Nassif,  21  May,  1869.'  The  four  Gospels  complete.  Each 
Gospel  is  preceded  by  introductory  matter,  table  of  contents,  eta  The 
first  few  leaves  of  the  book  are  supplied  by  a  later  hand.  A  note  (fol.  77  b) 
written  by  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Apotheke  or  Abutig,  states  that  the 
original  date  of  the  MS  was  A.  Mart.  908  (=a.i>.  1192).  This  date  is  also 
repeated  fol.  264  b.  It  may  possibly  be  correct,  though  the  MS  does 
not  appear  so  old.  On  foL  126  b  this  same  Athanasius  records  that  he 
presented  the  book  to  the  convent  of  St  Antony,  A.  Mart.  1608  ( -  a.d.  1792). 
It  contains  Luke  xxiil  34,  and  the  pericope  John  vii  63 — ^viil  II ;  but 
omits  the  additions  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  John  v.  3,  i. 

(9)*  Additional  6996,  folio,  paper,  Copt  Arab,  'brought  from  Egypt 
by  Major-General  Turner,  August  1801.'  The  four  Gospels  complete.  The 
few  first  leaves  of  St  Matthew  and  the  last  leaf  of  St  John,  besides  some 
others  in  the  middle  of  the  volume,  are  added  in  a  later  hand.  In  an  Arabic 
colophon  (foL  233  b)  it  is  stated  that  the  book  was  repaired  A.  Mart  1492 
(i.a  A.D.  1776)  by  one  Ibrahim  son  of  Simeon,  but  that  its  original  date 
was  more  than  400  years  earlier.  This  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration.  The 
same  colophon  says  that  it  was  written  for  the  convent  of  Baramus  in  the 
desert  of  Scete.  It  has  the  Ammonian  Sections  and  Eusebian  Canons 
written  in  a  cursive  hand.  It  has  not  Luke  xxii  43,  44,  xxiii  17,  nor 
the  pericope  Job.  vii  63 — viii  U;  but  contains  Luke  xxiii  34,  and  the 
interpolation  in  Job.  v.  3,  4. 

(10)^  Additional  14,740  a.  A  folio  volume  in  which  various  Mem- 
phitic  and  a  few  Armenian  fragments  are  bound  up  together,  of  various 
sizes  and  ages,  some  on  vellum,  some  on  paper. ,  The  following  fragments 
of  the  Memphitic  New  Testament  on  vellum  are  important  on  account  of 
their  antiquity ; 

(i)  Luke  viii  2—7,  8—10,  13—18. 

(ii)  2  Cor.  iv.  2— v.  4. 

(iii)  Ephes.  ii  10—19,  ii  21— iii.  11. 

(iv)  1  Thess.  iii.  3—6,  iii  11— iv.  1. 

The  fragment  from  the  Ephesians,  the  most  ancient  of  them  all,'appear8 
from  the  handwriting  to  rival  in  antiquity  the  oldest  Thebaic  fragments. 
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•  They  are  aU  more  or  less  mutilated.  This,  volume  also  contains  seyeral 
paper  fragments  of  the  Memphitic  New  Testament,  belonging  chiefly  (it 
would  appear)  to  lectionaries,  but  these  are  not  worth  enumerating. 

(11)*  Oriental  1315.  The  four  Gospels,  4to,  Copt  Arab.  The  letter 
to  Carpianus,  Eusebian  tables,  etc.,  are  prefixed;  said  to  be  dated  1208. 
This  and  the  two  following  MSS  are  from  Sir  C.  A.  Murray's  coUectioa  I 
have  glanced  at  them  but  not  examined  them. 

(12)^  Oriental  1316.  The  four  Gospels,  foL,  Copt.  Arab.,  illuminated 
and  dated  a.d.  1663. 

(13)*  Oriental  1317.  The  four  Gospels,  8vo,  Copt  Arab.,  elaborately 
illuminated  and  dated  1814. 

In  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  Library ; 

(14)*  The  four  Gospels,  8vo  sisse  (5  leaves  in  a  quire),  paper,  Copt  Arab. 
The  volume  begins  with  the  letter  to  Carpianus  and  the  tables.  Introduc- 
tions are  pre6xed  to  the  Gospels.  The  Ammoniau  Sections  and  Eusebian 
Canons  are  marked.  This  volume  is  a  copy  made  from  one  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Patriarch  of  Cairo  for  the  Bible  Society,  and  bears  the  date 
A.D.  1816  (in  a  colophon  at  the  end  of  St  Luke).  It  was  partially  used  for 
the  Society's  edition  of  the  Coptic  Gospels  (see  above  p.  377).  It  contains 
Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  xxiii.  17,  34,  Joh.  v.  3,  4,  viL  53 — viii.  11,  and  seems  to 
represent  the  common  Coptic  text  of  the  present  day. 

In  private  Libraries  in  England^; 

(15)  The  Library  of  the  Earl  qfCratqford  and  Balcarres.  Folio.  The 
four  Gospels.  It  was  written  (see  colophon  at  the  end  of  St  Luke)  by  a 
scribe,  Simon  of  Tampet,  a.d.  1484.  Several  leaves  however  in  different 
parts  of  the  volume  were  added  much  later,  A.  Mart  1540  (i.e.  a.d.  1824)^ 
by  one  George,  a  monk.  It  is  illustrated  and  has  the  Ammonian  Canons 
throughout  There  is  a  tendency  to  Sahidic  forms.  For  these  particulars 
my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Bodwell  who  kindly  allowed  me  to  see  his 
catalogue  of  Lord  Crawford's  collection.  Through  inadvertence  I  omitted 
to  inspect  the  MS  itself 

(16)*  Parham  116, 117, 118  (nos.  9, 10, 11  in  the  printed  Catalogue, 
p.  29),  in  Lord  Zouche's  Library  at  Parham  in  Sussex.  Folio,  paper,  Copt. 
Arab.  These  three  MSS,  which  contain  respectively  the  Gospels  of  St 
Matthew,  St  Luke,  and  St  John,  must  originally  have  formed  part  of  the  same 
volume,  which  St  Mark  is  wanted  to  completa  The  last  leaf  of  St  Luke  is 
numbered  tk,  the  tirst  of  St  John  tkL  Several  pages  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  St  Matthew  are  supplied  by  a  later  hand.  The  Ammonian  Sections 
and  Eusebian  Canons  are  marked.  These  volumes  are  written  in  a  large 
liand,  and  have  illuminations.  They  contain  the  additions  Luke  xxiii.  34, 
Joh.  viL  53 — ^viii.  II,  but  not  Luke  xxii.  43, 44,  xxiii.  17,  nor  Joh.  v.  3,  4. 

^  My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  late  Earl  of  Crawford  and^Balcarres,  and 
to  Lord  Zonohe,  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  me  free  aooess  to  their  valaable 
collections  of  Egyptian  MSS,  and  in  facilitating  my  investigationB  in  many 
ways. 
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(17)*  Parham  122  (no.  14,  p.  29,  in  the  printed  Gdtalogae),  I2mo,  ' 
paper,  Copt  Arab.  The  four  Gospels  in  a  small  neat  hand,  smaller  than  I 
remember  to  have  seen  in  any  Coptic  MS.  Introductions  and  tables  of 
contents  are  prefixed  to  each  Gospel  This  MS  has  the  additions  Luke 
xxiii  34,  Joh.  vii.  53 — viii.  11,  but  not  Luke  zzii  43,  44,  xxiiL  17,  nor  Joh. 
T.  3,  4,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the  MS  last  described,  no.  16 ^ 

In  the  Paris  National  Library ; 

(18)*    Cod,  Copt,  13,  folio,  vellunL     The  four  Gospels.    A  very  fine 

^  The  Tolume,  *  Parham  102,  described  in  the  printed  Catalogue  (no.  1,  vellum, 
p.  27)  as  a  MS  of  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  is  really  a  selection  of  pas- 
sages taken  in  order  from  the  four  Gospels  with  a  patristio  catena  attached  to  each. 
The  leaves  however  are  much  displaced  in  the  binding,  and  many  are  wanting. 
The  title  to  the  first  Gospel  is  '\  epMHiu^^  fiTe  njCT«kY«K<eAioii  e<eoT«L& 
K«kT«k  M«k-»eon  eAoA^iTen  g^d^nAiHog  nc&j6  orog^  n^iocTHp  iiTC  ^ 
€KKAHCi«k,  etc.  '  The  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Gospel  according  to  Matthew 
from  numerous  doctors  and  luminaries  of  the  Church.*  Among  the  fathers 
quoted  I  observed  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chiysostom,  Clement,  the  two  Qyrils  (of 
Jerusalem  and  of  Alexandria),  Didymus,  Epiphanius,  Eusebius,  Evagrius,  the 
three  Gregories  (Thaumatrurgus,  Nazianzen,  and  Nyssen),  Hippolytus,  Irenflsus, 
Severianus  of  Gabala,  Severus  of  Antioch  (often  styled  simply  the  Patnaroh), 
Symeon  Stylites,  Timotheus,  and  Titus. 

In  the  account  of  this  MS  in  the  Catalogue  it  is  stated  that  *  the  name  of  the 
scribe  who  wrote  it  is  Sapita  Leporos,  a  monk  of  the  monastety,  or  monastic 
rule,  of  Laura  under  the  sway  of  the  great  abbot  Macarius,'  and  the  inference 
is  thence  drawn  that  it  must  have  been  written  before  895,  when  Macaiius  died. 
This  early  date  however  is  at  once  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  writers  who  lived  in 
the  sixth  century  are  quoted.  Prof.  Wright  (Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  vn. 
p.  218),  observing  the  name  of  Severus  in  the  facsimile,  points  out  the  error  of 
date,  and  suggests  as  an  explanation  that  the  colophon  (which  he  had  not  seen) 
does  not  speak  of  the  great  Macarius,  but  of  ^an  abbot  Macarius.'  The  fact  is, 
that  though  the  great  Macarius  is  certainly  meant,  there  is  nothing  which 
implies  that  he  was  then  living.  The  scribe  describes  himself  as  a^hok  iS^ 
ju  T«^Aen(opoc  CT«^qcj5^i,  '  I  the  unhappy  one  {raXcuvapos)  who  wrote  it  * 
(which  has  been  wrongly  read  and  interpreted  as  a  proper  name  Sapita  Leporos). 
He  then  gives  his  name  -aco^  noTCipi  (Theodorus  of  Busiris?)  and  adds, 

jUA^KA^pi,  *the  unworthy  monk  of  the  holy  laura  of  the  great  abbot  Macarius.* 
He  was  merely  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of  St  Macarius ;  see  the  expression 
quoted  from  the  Yat.  MS  lxi  in  Tattam*s  Lexicon  p.  842.  This  magnificent 
MS  would  well  repay  careful  inspection;  but  its  value  may  not  be  very  great  for 
the  Memphitic  Version,  as  it  is  perhaps  translated  from  the  Greek. 

The  *  Parham  MS  106  (no.  5,  p.  28)  is  wrongly  described  as  containing  the 
Gospel  bf  St  John.  The  error  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
name  i(o«^nitOT  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  pages ;  but  the  manuscript 
is  not  Biblical.  Another  MS  (no.  18,  p.  29)  is  described  as  '  St  Matthew  with 
an  Arabic  translation,  very  large  folio :  a  modem  MS  copied  at  Cairo  from  an 
antient  one  in  the  library  of  the  Coptic  Patriarch.'  I  was  not  able  to  find  this, 
when  through  the  courte^  of  Lord  Zouchel  had  access  to  the  Parham  collection. 
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manuscript,  elaborately  illnminated,  with  pictures  of  the  principal  scenes 
in  the  Oospel  history.  It  has  the  Ammonian  Sections  and  Ensebian 
Canons  in  the  margin,  with  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  Gospels.  The 
writer,  Michael,  bishop  of  Damietta,  gives  his  name  in  a  colophon  at  the 
end  of  St  Mark.  The  date  at  the  end  of  St  Matthew  is  894  (or  a.i>.  1178) ; 
of  the  other  Gospels  896  (or  a.i>.  1180).  This  MS  is  erroneously  dated 
1173  in  the  Catalogue,  and  1164  in  le  Long.  The  additions  Luke  xxiii. 
17,  34,  and  John  yii.  53 — ^viii.  11,  are  part  of  the  original  text.  Also  Luke 
zxii.  43,  44,  is  written  prima  manu  and  in  the  text,  but  in  smaller  cha- 
racters so  as  to  make  a  distmction.  On  the  other  hand  the  interpolation 
John  ▼.  3, 4,  is  wanting. 

(19)*  Cod,  Copt,  14,  folio,  paper,  Copt.  Arab.  The  four  Gospels.  It 
has  the  Ammonian  Sections  and  Eusebian  Canons,  and  two  other  capitula- 
tions besides.  It  contains  Luke  xxiii  34,  but  has  not  the  additions  Luke 
xxii.  43,  44,  xxiii.  17,  Job.  v.  3,  4,  viL  53 — viii.  11.  It  is  referred  in  the 
Catalogue  to  13th  century,  which  is  probably  about  its  date. 

(20)*  Cod.  Copt.  16  {Colbert  2913,  Reg.  330.  3),  4to.  The  scribe 
Victor  gives  his  name  in  a  colophon  at  the  end.  It  belongs  to  the  more 
ancient  Coptic  MSS,  though  no  date  is  given.  The  Ammonian  Sections 
and  Eusebian  Canons  are.  given.  The  passages  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  xxiii  17, 
34,  Joh.  V.  3,  4,  are  added  in  the  margin,  but  form  no  part  of  the  original 
text.  On  the  other  hand  Joh.  vii  53 — viii.  11  now  forms  part  of  the  text, 
but  the  leaf  containing  it  and  several  which  follow  have  been  supplied  by 
a  much  later  hand.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  beginning  of  St  Matthew 
and  the  end  of  St  John. 

(21)*  Cod.  Copt.  16  (De  la  Mare  579,  Beg.  330.  2),  4to,  Copt.  Arab., 
paper.  Owing  to  the  Calendar  at  the  end  it  is  assigned  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury. It  has  the  Ammonian  Sections  and  Eusebian  Canons  and  (like  Cod. 
Copt.  14)  two  other  capitulations  besides.  It  contains  Luke  xxii.  43,  44, 
xxiii  17,  34,  but  not  Joh.  v.  3,  4,  nor  Joh.  vii  53 — viii  11. 

<22)*  Cod.  Copt.  59  (^Si^  German.  25),  '  Ex  Bibl  Coisi  olim  Seguer.' 
Folio,  paper.  The  four  Gospels.  It  has  the  Ammonian  Sections  and 
Eusebian  Canons,  and  two  other  capitulations  besides.  The  date  at  the 
end  is  given  as  841  (7  ie.  jld.  1125).  It  does  not  contain  the  additions 
Luke  xxii  43, 44,  xxiii  17,  34.  The  earlier  part  of  St  John  containing  the 
test  passages  is  wanting. 

(23)*  Cod.  Copt.  60,  folio,  paper,  a  late  MS.  The  four  Gospels.  On 
a  fly  leaf  is  written  '  Quatuor  evangelia  Coptice  Venetiis  emta  per  me 
Fr.  Bemardum  de  Montfaucon  anno  1698,  die  11  August!'  It  has  not  the 
Ammonian  Sections.  The  additions  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  xxiii  17«  Job.  v. 
3,  4,  are  wanting;  but  Luke  xxiii.  34,  Joh.  vii  53— viii  11,  stand  as  part  of 
the  text. 

(24)*  Cod.  Copt.  61,  8vo^  paper.  St  John's  Gospei  A  late  M&  The 
leaves  are  bound  up  in  the  wrong  order,  and  some  are  wanting.  It  con- 
tains Joh.  vii  53 — viii  11. 
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(25)*  Cod.  Copt,  62,  4to,  paper.  St  John's  GoBpeL  Arabic  wordft 
are  written  interlinearly  in  the  earlier  part,  but  not  thronghout  It  has 
not  T.  3,  4,  nor  vii.  53 — ^viii.  11.    It  appears  to  be  of  fair  antiquity. 

In  the  Berlin  Royal  Library  ; 

(26)  MS  OrienU  Diez.  A,  FoL  40,  described  by  Schwartze  (Pr»f.  xiii 
sq.),  who  collated  it  for  his  edition.  He  says  (p.  xx),  'decimum  sseculum 
Don  superat,  dummodo  sequet.'  The  great  body  of  this  MS  is  written  by 
two  different  scribes ;  the  two  first  and  two  last  leaves  are  supplied  by 
a  third  and  more  recent  hand.  Of  the  two  earlier  scribes  the  second  was 
not  contemporary  with  the  first,  as  the  simOarity  of  the  paper  and  ink 
might  suggest,  but  the  MS  was  already  mutilated  when  it  came  into  his 
hands,  and  he  supplied  the  missing  leaves.  There  is  a  tendency  to  Sahidic 
forms,  more  especially  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  second  scribe.  This 
MS  is  generally  firee  from  the  interpolated  additions,  e.g.  Luke  xxil  43,  44, 
xxiiL  17,  34,  Joh.  v.  3,  4,  vil  53 — ^viiL  11,  and  seems  to  be  of  high  valua 

(27)  MS  Orient  Quart.  165,  166, 167, 168,  four  transcripts  by  Petreus, 
also  collated  by  Schwartze  (see  Prsef.  p.  ix).  The  first  (165)  has  the 
lessons  for  Sundays  and  Festivals  from  the  four  Gospels ;  the  other  three 
(166, 167, 168)  contain  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  Luke 
respectively,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  included  in  the  ecclesiastical 
lessons.  These  transcripts  were  made,  in  the  year  1662,  from  a  MS  (or 
MSS7)  which  Petra^u^  describes  as  Wetustum'  and  'vetustissimuuL'  This 
MS  is  unknown,  but  judging  from  the  readings,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  high  value. 

In  the  G5ttingen  University  Library ; 

(28)  OrientalU  125,  described  by  Lagarde  Orientalia  Heft  i,  p  4.  * 
The  four  Gospels,  written  a.d.  1774  (or  a.d.  1574  ?),  but  copied  from  an 
earlier  MS  dated  A.  Mart.  1073  (a.d.  1357).    Some  portions  are  written  in 
another  hand  and  on  different  paper  from  the  rest 

In  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome ; 

(29)  Copt,  8,  folio,  paper,  Copt.  Arab.  The  four  Gospels.  Some 
leaves  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  have  been  supplied 
more  recently.  Tlie  scribe  of  these  later  leaves  was  one  Arcadius  son  of 
John,  who  gives  the  date  1303  (i.  e.  a.i>.  1587).  The  body  of  the  MS  is 
ascribed  by  Assemani  to  the  14th  century.  For  further  particulars  see  Mai 
Coll.  Vet,  Script,  v.  2,  p.  120  sq.  From  the  collection  of  1.  B.  Raymund 
(no.  i),  left  by  will  to  the  Vatican  Library. 

(30)  Copt.  9  {Raymund  iv),  folio,  paper,  Copt  Arab.,  with  fine  illu- 
minations. The  four  Gospels,  preceded  by  the  letter  of  Eusebius  to  Cai^ 
planus  and  the  Eusebian  tables.  It  was  given  to  the  monastery  of  St 
Antony  in  the  Arabian  desert,  A.  Mart.  986  (=a.d.  1270),  by  one  Michael 
Abu-Gelica,  as  recorded  in  a  colophon  written  by  Gabriel  who  was 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  at  the  time.  Assemani  states  that  this  Michael 
was  also  the  writer  of  the  MS,  and  probably  this  was  the  case ;  but  the 
colophon  as  given  by  him  does  not  directly  state  it    After  the  plunder  of 
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the  monastery  by  the  Arabs,  the  MS  came  into  the  possession  of  two  other 
patriarchs  of  the  Copts,  John  (a.i>.  1506)  and'  Gabriel  (a.d.  1526),  and  was 
afterwards  placed  (a.d.  1537)  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Sergios  and  Bacchus  at 
Alexandria.  These  facts  are  stated  in  other  colophons.  See  Mai  lap. 
122  sq. 

(31)  Copt,  10  {Raymund  vi),  4  to,  paper,  Copt.  Arab.  The  four  Gospels ; 
ascribed  to  the  14th  century  by  Assemani    See  Mai  L  c.  p.  125. 

(32)  Copt.  11  {PeM  de  Voile  Ti),  folio,  paper,  Copt  Arab.  The 
Gospel  of  St  John.  It  bears  the  dale  1062  (Le.  A.D,  1346).  See  Mai  L  c. 
p.  125. 

B.     The  Pauline  EpisUee^  CatJiolic  EpUtlee  and  Acts. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  are ; 

(1)^  Hunt.  43,  folio,  paper,  Copt.  Arab.,  containing  Paul.  Ep.,  Cath, 
Ep.,  Acts,  and  Apocalypsa  The  paging  ceases  at  the  end  of  the  Acts, 
and  between  the  Acts  and  Apocalypse  are  some  blank  pages.  I  did  not 
however  notice  any  difference  in  the  hapdwriting  of  the  two  parts.  The 
date  given  at  the  end  of  the  Acts  is  1398  (i.e.  a.d.  1682). 

(2)*  Hunt  203,  4to,  paper.  The  Pauline  Epistles.  The  beginning 
Rom.  i.  1 — ^ii.  26,  and  the  end  2  Tim.  iv.  4 — Tit  ii  6,  are  in  a  later  hand. 
This  later  transcriber  ends  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  page  with  e-»poT, 
Tit  ii.  6.  ThiiB  the  end  of  Titus  and  the  whole  of  Philemon  are  wanting. 
There  are  several  lacun»  in  the  body  of  the  work  owing  to  lost  leaves.  The 
description  in  Wilkins  is  most  inaccurate. 

(3)*  Hunt.  122,  4to,  paper,  illuminated.  The  Paulme  Epistles.  The 
\)eginning  and  end  are  wanting.  The  MS  begins  with  RonL  viiL  29,  and 
ends  with  2  TinL  i.  2.  The  date  is  given  at  the  end  of  2  Corinthians  as 
1002  of  the  Diocletian  era,  i.e.  a.d.  1286.  The  scribe  gives  his  name  as 
'noAq«^QL  the  son  of  the  bishop.' 

In  the  British  Museum ; 

(4)*  Orient.  424,  4to,  paper,  Copt  Arab.,  containing  Paul.  Ep.,  Cath. 
Ep.,  Acts.  At  the  end  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Acts,  are  two  important  Arabic  colophons,  in  which  the  pedigree  of  the 
MS  is  given.  From  these  we  leam  that  boUi  portions  of  this  MS  were 
written  A.  Mart  1024  (=a.d.  1308)  by  one  Abu  Said.  They  were  copied 
however  from  a  previous  MS  in  the  handwriting  of  the  patriarch  Abba 
Gabriel  and  bearing  the  date  A.  Mart.  966  (  =  a.d.  1250).  This  Abba 
Gabriel  stated  that  *  he  took  g^at  pains  to  copy  it  accurately  and  correct 
it  both  as  to  the  Coptic  and  Arabic  texts,  to  the  best  of  human  ability.' 
This  MS  of  Abba  Gabriel  again  was  copied  from  two  earlier  MSS,  that  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  handwriting  of  Abba  Tuhanna,  bishop  of  Sam- 
manud,  that  of  the  Catholic  EpisUoi  and  Acts  in  the  handwriting  of  '  Jurja 
ibn  Saksik  (?)  the  famous  scribe.'  This  MS  belonged  to  Archdeacon 
Tattam,  and  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  at  the  sale  Of  his 
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boobL  It  18  the  MS  devgntted  'tattamttiras'  in  the  editioo  of  Boet- 
tusher,  who  made  me  of  a  ooiktioD  obtained  by  Sdiwartie.  The  coneo- 
tioofl  in  this  MS  (designated  t*  in  Boetticher)  are  written  in  red  ink. 

(5)    Ort«iila/,4to,  GoptAnk,  dated  A.  Mart  1132= A.i>.U16L 

In  prirate  oollectiona  in  England ; 

(6)^  Parham  120  (na  12,  p.  29,  in  the  printed  Catalogue),  folio, 
paper,  Copt  Arab. ;  Paul  Ep.,  Oath.  £p.,  Actai  There  are  aereral  blank 
leayea  at  the  end  of  the  Pantme  Epiatleiy  and  the  numbering  of  the  leares 
begins  afresh  with  the  Catholic  EjMies,  so  that  this  MS  is  two  rohmMs 
bonnd  together.  They  are  howeyer  companion  volumes  and  in  the  same 
handwriting;  This  is  doubtless  the  MS  of  whidi  Schwartze's  collation  was 
used  by  Boetticher  (see  abore  p.  377),  and  whidi  he  calls  'curetonianusi'  I 
am  informed  that  it  is  designated  simi^y  eur.  by  Schwartxe  himselt  It 
certainly  never  belonged  to  Cureton,  but  was  brought  with  the  other 
Parham  MSS  by  the  Hon.  K  Curzon  (afterwards  Lord  Zouche)  from  the 
East,  and  ever  afterwards  belonged  to  his  library.  Boetticher's  designa- 
tion therefore  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  a  confusion  of  names.  I 
gather  moreover  from  private  correspondence  iriiich  I  have  seen,  that  some 
of  Mr  CuTEon's  Coptic  MSS  were  in  the  keeping  of  Cureton  at  the  British 
Museum  about  the  time  when  Schwartse's  collation  was  made,  and  this 
may  have  been  one.  If  so,  the  mistake  is  doubly  explained.  I  infer  the 
identity  of  this  MS  with  the  euretanianu$  of  Boetticher  for  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  Having  made  all  enquiries,  I  cannot  find  that  Dr  Cureton 
ever  possessed  a  Coptic  MS  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  New  Testament ; 
(2)  The  MS  in  question  must  have  been  in  England,  and  no  other  English 
MS  satisfies  the  conditions  My  first  impression  was  that  the  MS  next 
described,  Parham  121,  would  prove  to  be  the  euret<mianu»y  for  I  found 
between  the  leaves  an  envelope  addressed  to  Mr  Cureton  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  bearing  the  post  mark,  January  1849 ;  this  &ct  indicating 
that  it  had  been  in  Mr  Cureton's  hands  about  the  time  when  Schwartie's 
collation  was  made.  But  a  comparison  of  the  readings  soon  showed  that 
this  identification  must  be  abandoned.  (3)  The  cipher  whidi  Boetticher 
gives  for  the  date  is  also  found  in  this  MS  in  two  places,  after  the  Pauline 
Epistles  and  again  after  the'  Acta.  This  coincidence  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  the  cipher  is  not  very  inteUigibla  (4)  The  readings  of  our  MS, 
Parham  120,  where  I  compared  them,  agree  with  those  of  Boetticher^a 
euretonianus,  with  an  occasional  exception  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  collation.  This  is  the  case  with  crucial  readings, 
as  for  instance  the  marginal  alternative  in  Acts  viL  39.  At  the  samo 
time  Schwartze's  collation,  if  Boetticher  has  given  its  readings  fully,  must 
have  been  very  imperfect  In  a  short  passage  which  I  collated  I  found  more 
variations  omitted  than  there  were  verses. 

(7)*  Parham  121  (no.  13,  p.  29,  printed  Catalogue),  small  4to,  paper, 
in  a  very  neat  hand,  with  illuminations,  Cofft  Arab.  It  contains  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  Catholic  Epistles,  and  Acts.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
stands  after  Philemon  as  in  no.  (15),  and  not  before  the  Pastoral 
acooiding  to  the  usual  Memphitic  order. 
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In  the  National  Library  at  Paris ; 

(8)*  Copt,  17,  folio,  paper,  Copt.  Arab.,  described  in  the  Catalogue 
as  'antiquus  et  elegantissime  scriptus.'  It  contains  the  14  Pauline  Epistles. 
Is  this  the  MS  collated  by  Boetticher  for  these  Epistles  and  designated  p 
by  him ! 

(9)*  Copt  63,  small  folio,  paper,  'emta  per  me  Bemardum  de  Mont- 
faucon  Venetiis  anno  1698,  11  AugustL'  It  contains  the  14  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, and  is  dated  at  the  end  «^Tor,  i.e.  1376=iLi>.  1660. 

(10)'"'  Copt,  64,  folio,  paper,  Copt.  Arab.  '  Manuscrit  de  la  Biblioth^ue 
de  Saumaise  acquis  par  rabb6  Sallier  pour  le  B.  R.  en  1752.'  It  contains 
the  14  Pauline  Epistles. 

(11)*  Copt.  66,  4to,  paper,  with  occasional  Arabic  notes  in  the 
margin.  It  belonged  to  the  Coislin  library,  and  previously  to  the  Seguerian. 
It  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  Acta.  The  date  of  its  completion  is 
given  at  the  end  as  1326,  i.a  a.d.  1609.  A  collation  of  this  MS  was  used 
by  Boetticher  for  his  edition,  and  is  designated  p  by  him. 

(12)*  Copt.  65,  folio,  paper.  '  Emta  Venetiis  per  me  Fr.  I.  Bemardum 
de  Montfaucon  anno  1698,  2  AugustL'  This  volume  contains  the  Apo> 
calypse,  Catholic  Epistles,  and  Acts.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  foL  1 — 32 
containing  the  Apocalypse,  and  foL  33—102  containing  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles, and  Acts.  The  two  parts  are  written  on  different  paper,  and  appa- 
rently in  different  hands.  At  the  end  of  the  Apocalypse  the  date  is  given 
1376 =A.D.  1660.  At  the  end  of  the  Acts  also  the  same  date  1376  is  given, 
and  the  scribe  there  mentions  his  name  luJ^^ninpecATTepoc.  Boetticher 
collated  this  MS  for  his  edition  and  designates  it  m. 

In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin ; 

(13)  Orient.  115,  folio,  Copt  Arab.,  containing  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Philemon,  Hebrews,  Timothy,  Titus. 

(14)  OriettL  116,  folio,  Copt  Arab.^  contaming  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Corinthians. 

(15)  Orient,  169, 4to.  A  transcript  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Philippians  in  Coptic  made  by  Petrseus  at  Leyden  in  1660. 

These  three  were  collated  by  Boetticher,  from  whom  I  have  extracted 
this  meagre  account,  which  is  all  that  he  gives.    He  designates  them  b. 

In  the  Vatican ; 

(16)  Copt.  12  (/.  B,  Raymund  ii),  folio,  paper,  Copt  Arab.  The 
Pauline  Epistles,  Catholic  Epistles,  and  Acts ;  ascribed  by  Assemani  to  the 
14th  century.  In  this  MS  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  stands  after  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  thus  departing  from  the  usual  Memphitic  order,  as 
above  no.  (6).    See  Mai  CoU.  Vet,  Script,  v.  2,  p.  125  sq. 

(17)  Copt,  13  (/.  B,  Raymund  iii),  folio,  paper,  Copt  Arab.,  ascribed 
by  Assemani  to  the  13th  century.  The  fourteen  Pauline  Epistles,  See 
Mai  1.  c.  p.  127  sq. 

25-2 
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(18)  Copt  14  (/.  B.  Raymund  y),  4to,  paper,  Copt  Arab^  oontaio- 
ing  the  Pauline  Epistles,  Catholic  Epistles,  and  Acts.  It  was  written  by 
Michael  the  monk  of  the  dty  of  Bembge  in  the  year  1074  (le.  a-x^.  1358), 
except  the  last  leaf  which  was  supplied  in  1220  (I  &  ▲.  d.  1504).  See  Mai 
1.  c  p.  128  sq. 

C.    The  ApoecUypie. 

In  England ; 

(1)*    Bodleian,    ffuntt  43,  already  described  under  Epistles  (1). 

(2)*  Library  of  Lord  Crawford  and  Baicarres.  A  yery  small  folio, 
paper,  with  illuminations,  Copt  Arab.  ^«^noK«kAiMV^ic  iiTe  ia>«b.itnHC. 
The  Apocalypse  itself  ia  followed  by  *  The  Benediction  which  is  read  before 
the  Holy  Apocalypse.'  The  date  1091  (i.e.A.i>.  1375)  is  given  at  the  end  of 
the  Apocalypse,  where  also  the  scribe  mentions  his  name  Peter.  On  a 
later  page  he  describes  himself  as  a  monk  and  presbyter.  There  are  cor- 
rections in  the  margin  of  the  Apocalypse,  some  in  red,  others  in  black  ink. 
Some  of  these  contain  yarious  readings,  e.g.  x.  11  ne&cooT  \4yov<ri  for 
ne&«i.q  Xcycc    This  MS  once  belonged  to  Tattam. 

(3)*  Parham  123  (no.  15,  p.  29  in  the  printed  Catalogue).  Small  folio, 
paper,  rudely  written  in  a  recent  hand.  Copt  Arab.  It  contains  the 
Apocalypse,  followed  by  the  '  Book  of  the  Holy  Benediction,  eta'  The 
scribe,  who  has  evidently  a  very  indifferent  knowledge  of  Coptic,  gives  hig 
name  as  Matthew  the  son  of  Abraham,  and  states  that  the  work  waa  finished 
^en^OMnincgopeiiniMd^pTTpoceeT.  This  ought  to  be  the  year  1105 
of  the  Martyrs  (= A.  D.  1389);  but  the  MS  must  be  later  than  this  date. 
The  colophon  itself  is  perhaps  copied  from  an  earlier  MS. 

(4)^  Parham  124  (no.  16,  p.  29  m  the  printed  Catalogue).  A,  large 
12mo,  paper.  Copt  Arab.  It  contains  about  15  lines  in  a  page,  and  about 
1 1  letters  in  a  line.  Two  or  three  pages  towards  the  beginning  are  in  a 
later  hand.  The  date  is  given  at  the  end,  A.  Mart  1037=a.]>.  1321.  This 
Apocalypse  is  not  Sahidic,  as  described  in  the  printed  Catalogue,  but 
Memphitic. 

At  Paris ; 

(5)*    Copt  65^  already  described  under  Epistles  (11). 

{%)*  Copt  91, 8vo,  paper,  Copt  Arab.,  containing  the  Apocalypse  alone, 
^«^noK«^ATM>^ic  tiTc  Kod^nttHc  lueTd^rt^eAicTHC.  It  is  dated  at  the 
endlll7(?=A.D.  1401). 

In  the  printed  Catalogue  *Copt  34  (Delamare  581,  Ileg,  342.  3)  is  also 
stated  to  contain  '  Apocalypsis  e  Grseca  lingua  in  Copiicam  conversa,'  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  mistake  about  tlus. 

At  Rome ; 

(7)*  Afigelican  Library  C.  i.  9.  The  Apocalypse  in  Copt.  Arab. 
^AkHOHA^A's^ic  tiTC  iu)&  meTA^t^c^cTHc  oto^  ^^nocToAoC/  etc., 
said  to  belong  to  the  15th  century. 
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(8)  Library  qf  the  Propaganda^  large  8vo,  paper,  in  a  modem  hand. 
Copt  Arab.  The  Aixxsalypse  somewhat  mutilated.  It  containB  i.  12— ii. 
26,  and  iii.  9 — xxiL  12.  it  is  briefly  described  among  the  Borgian  MSS 
by  Zoega,  p.  3. 

(9)  Vatican  Copt.  15,  folio,  paper,  Copt  Arab.  The  Apocalypse  fol- 
lowed by  Ordo  dominicoB  palmarum  (fol.  59).  Referred  by  Assemani  to 
the  14th  century.    See  Mai  Coll.  Vet.  Sdript.  y.  2,  p.  130. 

(10)  Vatican  CopL  16  (/.  B.  Raymund,  no.  xi),  quarto,  paper,  Copt. 
Arab.  The  Apocalypse,  followed  by  a  Benedietio.  It  was  written  by  one 
John  son  of  Abul-Menna  in  1061  (le.  a.d.  1345).  The  scribe  prays  *  omnes 
amioos  sues  8inceros...ut  castigent  atque  corrigant  errata  illius  pro  sua 
prudentia,  quoniam  ausus  sum  fungi  munere  mihi  ignoto.'  See  Mai  1.  c. 
p.  130  sq.^ 

Besides  these  MSS  of  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament  there  is  also 
a  considerable  number  of  Memphitic  Lectionaries  in  the  different  libraries 
of  Europe. 

From  this  account  of  the  MSS  it  appears  that,  ^vith  the 
single  exception  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Memphitic  New  Testa- 
ment, as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  its  history,  contained  all  the 
books  of  our  present  Canon.  Nor  have  I  noticed  any  pheno- 
mena in  the  language  of  the  several  books,  which  point  to 
any  want  of  uniformity  or  separation  of  date;  though  it  is 
possible  that  a  more  thorough  investigation  and  a  more  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  language  might  reveal  such.  It  seems 
clear  however  that  the  Apocalypse  had  not  a  place  among  the 
Canonical  books.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  contained  in  a 
separate  MS.  In  the  exceptions  which  I  have  investigated, 
where  it  is  bound  up  with  other  books  (the  MSS  numbered  1, 
12,  of  the  Epistles  and  Acts),  it  is  distinguished  from  them  in 
some  marked  way ;  and  probably  this  will  be  found  to  be  the 
case  with  any  which  have  not  yet  been  examined.  In  short 
there  is  not  a  single  authenticated  case  of  a  MS  in  which  it  is 
treated  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  other  Canonical  books. 
Moreover  in  Copto-Arabic  vocabularies  it  is  omitted  from  its 
proper  place  at  the  end  of  the  New  Testament,  all  the  other 
books  being  taken  in  order.  This  depreciation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse may  perhaps  be  taken  as  indicating  the  date  of  the 

1  My  inspection  of  the  seyeral  MSS  in  the  above  list  was  far  too  cursory ; 
but  I  hope  that  I  have  avoided  serious  errors ;  and,  if  my  account  is  found  very 
imperfect,  it  may  nevertheless  serve  as  the  basis  of  some  more  complete  catalogue 
hereafter. 
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completion  or  codification  of  the  Memphitic  Veraion.  The 
earlier  Alexandrian  writers,  Clement  and  Origen,  in  the  first 
decades  of  the  third  century,  quote  the  Apocalypse  without 
hesitation  as  the  work  of  St  John.  The  later  Alexandrian 
Church  also  from  the  close  of  the  third  century  onward  seems 
to  have  had  no  doubt  about  its  Apostolic  authority  (see  West- 
cott,  Canon  p.  321).  But  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
doubts  were  entertained  respecting  its  authorship,  to  which 
expression  was  given  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (fior.  A.D.  233 
— 26S),  though  even  Dionysius  did  not  deny  its  canonicity. 
The  difficulty  however  may  have  been  powerful  enough  to  cause 
its  exclusion  from  the  Egyptian  Canon. 

The  order  of  the  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  MSS  is  (1)  Gospels,  (2)  Pauline  Episties,  (3)  Catholic 
Epistles,  (4)  Acts.  The  Gospels  occur  in  their  common  order. 
It  is  remarkable  however  that  in  the  vocabularies  St  John  fre- 
quently stands  first,  so  that  we  get  the  order  John,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  which  (with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Thebaic) 
IS  unique.  Of  this  however  there  is  no  trace  in  the  MSS ;  and, 
as  some  of  these  must  carry  the  tradition  further  back  than 
the  vocabularies,  the  arrangement  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  in 
some  other  way.  The  Pauline  Epistles  include  the  Hebrews, 
which  is  placed  after  1,  2  Thessalonians  and  before  1,  2  Timothy^ 
as  in  the  Greek  MSS  X-^C  etc.  (see  p.  71).  This  accords  with 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  regarded 
this  Epistle  as  the  work  of  St  Paul  (see  Westcott,  Canon  p.  323 
sq.).  In  other  respects  the  familiar  order  is  observed  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  Catholic  Epistles'. 

The  Memphitic  Version  is  for  the  most  part  a  faithful 
rendering  of  the  original,  and  the  Egyptian  language  which 
by  this  time  had  borrowed  largely  from  the  Greek  vocabulary 
is  fairly  adequate  for  the  purpose.  This  version  therefore  may 
generally  be  consulted  even  for  minute  variations  in  the  text. 
The  connecting  particles  are  commonly  observed;  and  as  the 
language  has  both  definite  and  indefinite  articles,  it  may  be 
employed,  though  with  some  caution,  by  the  textual  critic 
where  other  versions  fail  him.    In  one  point  however  it  is 

^  The  MSS  7  and  16  are  exceptions. 

'  No  weight  can  be  given  to  the  abnonnal  order  in  no.  12,  until  we  know 
something  more  of  this  MS,  which  is  perhaps  a  late  transcript. 
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quite  useless.  When  the  question  lies  between  a  participle 
and  a  finite  verb  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence,  the  loose- 
ness of  the  Egyptian  syntax  will  seldom  afford  any  clue  to  the 
reading  ^hich  the  translator  had  before  him.  Perhaps  the 
weakest  point  in  the  language  is  the  absence  of  a  passive  voice, 
for  which  the  third  person  plural  active,  used  impersonally,  acts 
as  a  substitute.  This  produces  strange  awkwardnesses  of  ex- 
pression. Thus  Joh.  i.  6  direo'TaXfiivo^  irapa  Oeou  is  rendered 
'whom  they  sent  from  God/  e  ^.TOTopnq  eAoA^iTen  <|^^,  and 
i.  17  o  vofio^  Sea  Mcova-eajf;  iSodtf  'The  law  they  gave  it  by 
Moses/  HI  noMoc  «^TTHiq  e&oA^iTen  mcdtchc.  Another  grave 
defect  is  the  want  of  a  word  corresponding  to  the  simple  mean- 
ing of  ^xetv,  which  has  to  be  rendered  by  various  expedients 
according  to  the  context. 

To  the  adoption  of  Qreek  words  there  seems  to  be  hardly 
any  limit,  but  the  caprice  of  the  translator.  Already  in  the 
demotic  writing  we  find  a  few  of  these  foreign  intruders  natu- 
ralized; but  in  the  Coptic,  as  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
they  occur  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Very  firequently  their 
adoption  cannot  be  explained  by  any  exigencies  of  translation. 
Thus  for  instance  the  translator  will  sometimes  render  one 
Greek  word  by  another,  e.g.  Joh.  xiii.  5,  vnrrrjp  by  Tuixavrf  or 
XeKavfj;  Acts  xix.  40,  eyxaXelv  by  Karrfyopeiv;  xxviii.  17,  e^09by 
crvvi^0eia.  Thus  again  he  will  diversify  the  rendering  in  the 
same  passage,  using  indifferently  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian 
word  for  the  same  original,  e.g.  d'loiiT  and  lup&^in  (precpd^eiv), 
Matt.  iv.  1,  3 ;  &po^  and  cnepju^^  Joh.  viii.  33,  37 ;  noTpo  and 
RccA^p  (Kata-ap),  Joh.  xix.  12,  15;  i^  and  •^eMuin  (Baifioviov) , 
M^att.  viiL  16,  28, 33.  And  again  and  again  Greek  words  are  used, 
where  common  Egyptian  equivalents  were  ready  to  hand.  The 
conjunctions  dXXd,  £i,  yapy  ovv,  were  doubtless  needed  to  supply 
a  want  in  the  Egyptian  language,  which,  like  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  was  singularly  deficient  in  connecting  particles ;  but  we 
should  hardly  have  looked  for  such  combinations  as  Sfuo^  fiivrot^ 
irSa^  fioXKoVf  fAiirij  ov  yap,  ov)(^  in,  in  fiev  yap,  xaC  ye,  xalroi, 
ov  p^vov  Se,  €^*  iaov,  irw  oSv,  Xva  k&v,  Xva  /iiprea^,  fievovvye,  and 
the  like.  Nor  should  we  expect  to  find  Greek  terms  introduced 
with  such  reckless  prodigality  as  in  the  following  sentences: 
John  xviiL  3,  neM  2«^n^«^noc  ncju.  2«^n  A&Mn«^c  ncM  2!^ii 
^oit^on;  Acts  xxiiL  8,  luion  «^n«^cT«^cic  or^e  «^t^eAoc  crr^e 
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nncTMA^ ;  Acts  xxviL  12,  K«^T«^nT«^n  e  4^oim^  e  ep  n«^p«^<xii^^~ 
?in  j5en  or  Atmhii  ;  Rom.  vi.  13,  ncTcn  MeAoc  n  go  Anon  fiTc  ^ 

Of  all  the  versions,  the  Memphitic  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  for  the  textual  critic.  In  point  of  antiquity  it  must 
yield  the  palm  to  the  Old  Syriac  and  the  Old  Latin;  but, 
unlike  them,  it  preserves  the  best  text  as  current  among  the 
Alexandrian  fathers,  free  from  the  corruptions  which  prevailed 
so  widely  in  the  copies  of  the  second  century. 


(2).     The  Sahidic  or  Thebaic  Version, 

The  Thebaic  Version  did  not  attract  attention  till  a  com- 
paratively late  date.  When  Wilkins  published  his  Memphitic 
New  Testament,  he  mentioned  having  found  among  the  Oxford 
manuscripts  two  which  he  described  as  '  lingua  plane  a  reliquis 
MSS  Copticis,  quiB  unquam  vidi,  diversa'  (Prsef.  p.  vii).  These 
are  written  in  the  Thebaic  or  Sahidic  dialect,  of  which,  as  we 
may  infer  from  his  language,  he  did  not  even  know  the 
existence.  After  no  long  time  however  we  find  La  Croze  and 
Jablonski,  with  other  Egyptian  scholars,  turning  their  attention 
to  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt:  and  at  length  in  1778,  C.'G. 
Woide  issued  a  prospectus  in  which  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  publishing  from  Oxford  MSS  the  fragments  of  the 
New  Testament  'juxta  interpretationem  dialecti  Superioris 
jEgypti,  qusB  Thebaidica  seu  Sahidica  appellatur.'  In  the  same 
year  he  gave  to  the  world  some  various  readings  of  this  version 
in  J.  A.  Cramer's  Beytrdge  zur  Beforderung  theologischer  und 
andrer  wichtigen  Kenntnissey  Pt.  iii.,  Kiel  u.  Hamburg,  1778. 
But  before  Woide's  work  appeared  he  was  partially  anticipated 
by  other  labourers  in  the  same  field. 

In  the  same  year  1778  appeared  a  grammar  of  the  two 
Egyptian  dialects  by  Raphael  Tuki,  Roman  Bishop  of  Arsinoe, 
with  the  title  Rudimenta  Linguae  Coptce  eive  JEgyptiacm  ad 
usum  CoUegii  Urbani  de  Propaganda  Fide,  Bomce.  It  contains 
profuse  quotations  from  the  Thebaic  Version  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  This  work,  which  preserves  a  large  number  of 
passages  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  has  been  strangely  neglected 
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by  textual  critics*.  Caution  however  must  be  observed  in  the 
use  of  it,  as  the  passages  are  apparently  obtained,  at  least  in 
many  instances,  not  directly  from  MSS  of  the  version  itself, 
but  through  the  medium  of  Arabo-Egyptian  grammars  and 
vocabularies;  nor  is  Tuki's  work  generally  at  all  accurate  or 
critical*. 

In  1785,  J.  A.  Mingarelli  published  two  fasciculi  of  an 
account  of  the  Egyptian  MSS  in  the  Nanian  Library  under 
the  title  JEgyptiorum  codicum  reliquice  Venetiis  in  BiUioiheca 
Naniana  asaervatce,  Bononice.  In  these  he  printed  at  length 
two  portions  of  the  Thebaic  New  Testament,  Matt,  xviii  27 — 
xxi.  15,  and  John  ix.  17 — xiii.  1. 

In  1789,  A.  A.  Giorgi  (Georgius),  an  Augustinian  eremite, 
brought  out  a  work  entitled  Fragmentwm  Evangelii  8.  Joannia 
OrcBco-CoptO'Thebaicum  Sceculi  iv  etc,  Romce.  This  volume 
contains  John  vi.  21 — 58,  and  vL  68 — viii.  23,  introduced  by  an 
elaborate  preface  and  followed  by  other  matter.  The  MS  from 
which  they  are  taken  belonged  to  the  Borgian  collection  at 
Yelletri,  and  has  been  described  already  among  the  Greek  MSS, 
p.  141  sq.    It  is  ascribed  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

In  the  same  year  1789,  additional  fragments  of  this  version 
from  other  Borgian  MSS  were  published  by  M.  F.  Munter  in 
a  volume  bearing  the  title  Commentatio  de  Indole  Versionis 
Novi  Testamenti  Sahidicce,  Accedunt  Fragmenta  Epistolarum 
Pauli  ad  Timotheum  ex  membrania  Sahidicis  Musei  Borgiani 
Velitris.  Hafnice.  The  fragments  referred  to  are  1  Tim.  i.  14 
— ^iii.  16,  vi.  4 — 21,  2  Tim.  i  1 — 16.  Munter  gives  also  some 
various  readings  of  this  version  in  different  parts  of  the  four 
Gospels,  taken  likewise  from  the  Borgian  MSS. 

Lastly;  in  1790  Mingarelli  published  a  third  fasciculus  of 
his  work  on  the  Egyptian  MSS  in  the  Nanian  Library,  and  in 
it  he  printed  another  important  fragment  of  this  version,  Mark 

^  It  is  used  in  the  Apocalypse  by  Tregelles,  and  apparently  also  by  Tisch- 
endorf  in  bis  8th  Edition ;  and  in  the  Bey.  S.  C.  Malan's  Qwspel  according  to 
8,  John  trantlated  from  the  EUven  Oldest  Vereiom  except  the  Latin^  London 
1862,  all  Tola's  Thebaic  fragments  of  this  Eyangelist  are  indlnded. 

i  See  Mttnter  de  Indole  etc.  Fraf.  p.  !▼.  Schwartze  {Qwit,  Evang,  p.  xz) 
says,  'Prsterqnazn  qnod  siont  omnes  Tnkii  libri  scatent  vitiis,  etiam  angns- 
tioris  sunt  fidei  Rudimenta,  Sahidiois  locis  partim  e  yersione  Arabica  a  Tnkio 
condnnatis.'  I  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  Schwartze  makes  this  last  state- 
ment 
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xi.  29 — XY.  32.    This  third  part  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  I 
have  not  seen  a  copy. 

Meanwhile  Woide  was  busily  engaged  on  his  edition,  and 
had  already  advanced  far  when  his  labours  were  interrupted  by 
death  in  May  1790.  His  papers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
H.  Ford,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  who  after  several 
years  completed  the  work.  It  was  published  with  the  title 
Appendix  ad  EdiUonem  Novi  Testamenti  Greed  e  Codice  MS 
Alexandrino  a  C.  (?.  Woide  descripti,  in  qua  continentur  Frag- 
menta  Novi  Testamenti  juxta  interpretationem  Dialecti  Supe- 
riorie  JEgypti  quas  Thebaidica  vd  Sahidica  appellatur,  etc. 
OxonicB  1799.    Woide's  materials  were : 

(1)  Several  MSS  of  the  Huntington  collection  in  the 
Bodleian.  These  consist  of  (a)  Two  folio  lectionaries  on  paper 
{Hwnt  3,  Sunt,  5) ;  ^)  A  folio  likewise  on  paper,  containii^ 
fragments  of  St  John's  Gospel  {Hunt.  4) ;  (c)  An  8vo  containing 
fragments  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  {Hunt  394).  Woide 
gives  as  the  date  A.  Mart  1041,  and  A.D.  1315,  'si  recte  con- 
jicio,'  but  the  two  are  not  reconcileable ;  (d)  A  4to  on  paper 
(Hunt.  393)  written  A.  Mart  1109  (i.e.  A.D.  1393)  and  containing 
De  Mysterio  literarum  Orcecarum  Diacursus  Gnostici,  the  work 
of  one  Seba  an  anchorite  (see  Ford's  Prasf,  p.  vL  sq,,  and 
p.  [21],  note  a). 

(2)  A  very  ancient  papyrus  belonging  to  the  famous 
traveller  Bruce,  who  had  brought  it  from  Upper  Egypt  It 
contains  two  Gnostic  works,  in  which  are  quoted  passages  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    It  is  now  in  the  Bodleian. 

(3)  An  ancient  vellum  MS  containing  the  Gnostic  trea- 
tise Pistis  Sophia,  then  belonging  to  Askew  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  quotes  some  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  Pistis  Sophia  has  been  since  transcribed  by 
Schwartze,  and  published  from  his  papers  by  Petermann  after 
his  death  (1853). 

(4)  Several  fragments  belonging  to  Woide  himself,  having 
been  trcmsmitted  to  him  from  Upper  Egypt  while  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  work.  Some  are  Sahidic ;  others  Grseco-Sahidia 
These  formed  a  highly  important  accession  to  his  materials. 
They  now  belong  to  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford. 
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One  of  these,  a  Grseco-Thebaic  MS,  said  to  belong  to  the 
4th  or  5th  century,  has  been  akeady  described,  p.  142.  But 
I  am  unable  to  assent  to  the  opinion  which  is  maintained 
by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf,  and  in  which  Dr  Scrivener 
there  acquiesces,  that  these  Woidian  fragments  (T"  or  T^^) 
were  originally  part  of  the  same  MS  with  the  Borgian 
Grseco-Thebaic  fragments  (T)  published  by  Giorgi.  And  this 
for  two  reasons.  (1)  The  paging  of  the  two  sets  of  frag- 
ments is  quite  inconsistent.  The  Woidian  fragments,  Luke 
xii.  5 — xiii.  23  and  John  viii.  22 — 32,  are  paged  Tit-a— th-x 
(459 — 484)  and  ^nr,  x*"*  (^^7,  658)  respectively  (see  Ford's 
IVcef.  p.  [24]).  On  the  other  hand  the  pages  of  the  Borgian 
fragments,  Luke  xxii.  12 — xxiii.  11,  John  vi.  21 — 58,  vL  68 — 
viii.  23,  are  numbered  cA^— cii<x  (239 — 254),  tA-x— TMr,  tmc— 
i^9k  (334—343,  346—361)  respectively^  (see  Zoega  p.  184, 
Georgius  p.  11  sq.).  (2)  Though  the  last  Woidian  fragment 
begins  somewhere  about  where  the  last  Borgian  fragment  ends, 
it  does  not  begin  at  exactly  the  same  place.  The  Borgian 
fragment  ends  ^^nr  «k.noK  ov  dkoA^H  Tne  RtiotH  Htc  {iyd  ix  rtSv 
avta  eifil'  vfieh)  viii.  23;  the  Woidian  fragment  begins  e  "^tt^^ioK 
cpoq  (oTrov  67CS  virarfw)  viii,  22,  Thus  the  two  have  several 
lines  in  common.  For  these  reasons  the  later  judgment  of 
Tregelles,  who  pronounces  them  to  be  '  certainly  parts  of  the 
same  MS '  (Introductory  notice  to  his  G.  T.),  must  be  abandoned ; 
and  we  must  revert  to  his  earlier  and  more  cautious  opinion  in 
which  he  describes  the  Woidian  fragment  as  *  a  portion  of  a  MS 
almost  a  counterpart  of  T'  (Home's  Introduction  p.  180). 

(5)  A  Sahidic  vocabulary  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
[Copt  44),  containing  several  passages  from  the  Sahidic  Bible. 

(6)  A  few  fragments  communicated  by  Adler  from  the 
collection  of  Card.  Borgia  at  Velletri.  Besides  these  Woide 
incorporated  the  fragments  published  by  Mingarelli  in  his  first 
two  fasciculi  The  works  of  Giorgi  and  Munter  however,  and 
the  third  fasciculus  of  Mingarelli,  were  overlooked  by  him  or  by 
his  successor  Ford. 

Besides  elaborate  prefaces  by  Ford  and  Woide  this  work 
gives  a  Latin  translation  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Thebaic. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  numerous  errors  in  the 
execution  of  this  volume ;  but  all  allowance  must  be  made  for  a 
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posthumous  work  completed  by  a  second  editor  who  had  to 
educate  himself  for  the  task,  and  the  heavy  obligation  under 
which  Woide  and  Ford  have  laid  Biblical  scholars  may  well 
silence  ill-natured  criticism*. 

Some  years  later  appeared  a  highly  important  contribution 
to  Thebaic  literature  in  G.  Zoega's  Catcdogus  Codicum  Copttco* 
rum  manuscriptorum  qui  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitina  adser- 
vantur,  Ramos  1810,  a  posthumous  work.  The  compiler  of  this 
catalogue  prints  at  length  Ephes.  v.  21 — 33,  Apoc.  xix.  7 — 18, 
XX.  7 — xxi,  3,  and  gives  besides  (p.  200)  a  full  list  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Thebaic  version,  which  are  found  in  this  rich  col- 
lection of  Egyptian  MSS.  These  would  go  far  towards  filling 
up  the  gaps  in  Woide's  edition.  Thus,  for  instance,  they  con- 
tain about  three-quarters  of  S.  Mark's  Gospel,  the  whole  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  verses  at  the 
beginning. 

In  the  following  year  (1811)  appeared  Engelbreth's  work  on 
the  Bashmuric  Version,  which  will  be  noticed  below  (p.  402). 
In  it  he  printed,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  Bashmuric, 
the  following  passages  of  the  Sahidic  Version :  1  Cor.  L  1 — 16, 
XV.  6—33,  Phil.  i.  7—23, 1  Thess.  i.  4— iii.  5,  Heb.  vii.  11—13, 
16—21,  ix.  2—10,  24—28,  x.  5—10.  These  were  derived 
wholly  from  the  Borgian  MSS  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
verses  taken  from  Woide's  book.  Beyond  this  meagre  contri- 
bution of  Engelbreth's,  nothing  has  been  done  during  more  than 
sixty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  Zoega's 
work  towards  the  publication  of  these  valuable  remains,  impor- 
tant alike  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  language  and  for 
purposes  of  Biblical  criticism.  A  complete  collection  of  all  the 
fragments  of  the  Thebaic  New  Testament  is  now  the  most  press- 
ing want  in  the  province  of  textual  criticism. 

The  materials  for  such  an  edition  are  the  following : 

^  In  the  interval  between  Woide  and  Zoega,  Griesbaeh  (1806)  appears  to  hare 
obtained  a  few  readings  of  this  Tersion  from  the  Borgian  MSS,  e.g.  Acts  zxiT. 
22,  23,  xzv.  6,  xzTii.  14,  Col.  ii.  2.  At  least  I  have  not  suooeeded  in  tiadng  them 
to  any  printed  sonroie  of  information. 

Of  the  nse  which  Schwartze  has  made  of  the  published  portions  of  the 
Thebaic  text  in  his  edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels,  I  have  already  spoken 
(p.  87C).    He  has  added  no  unpublished  materials. 
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(1)  The  MSS  uBod  by  Woide  and  Ford,  whidi  howoTer  mil  require 
collating  afresh. 

(2)  The  Nanian  fragments  published  by  Mingarelli.  The  MSS  which 
he  used  are  said  to  have  disappeared. 

•(3)  The  MSS  of  the  Borgian  collection,  as  indicated  in  the  catalogue 
of  Zoega,  After  the  dispersion  of  the  museum  at  Yelletri  the  Biblical 
MSS  found  their  way  to  the  Library  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  where 
they  now  are. 

(4)  The  quotations  in  Tuki,  though  for  reasons  akeady  stated  these 
must  be  used  with  caution.  They  should  be  traced,  if  possible,  to  their 
sources. 

To  these  known  materials  the  following,  which  (so  far  as  I  am  aware) 
haye  neyer  been  publicly  noticed,  must  be  added : 

(1)  *Brit  Mus.  Papyrtu  xiii,  four  leayes  or  eight  pages  numbered 
^M«k — d^MK,  containing  Joh.  xz.  1 — 29  mutilated.  It  does  not  differ  in 
any  important,  respects  from  the  text  printed  by  Woide,  but  I  noticed  the 
following  variations:  ver.  3,  llyMp  Uirpot;  ver.  8,  add  oCy  after  rort;  ver. 
10,  ouL  ol  fiaStfral;  ver.  12,  ins.  ical  before  6f»p€i;  ver.  17,  om.  df  after 
iropcvov;  ver.  18,  om.  d<  after  tfpx*rai;  ver.  21,  cfircv  o!p  for  ctirrv  dc;  t}.  add 
[o]  *hj{rovs  after  avroU;  ver.  28,  add  avr^  after  dwwKpidfi. 

(2)  *Paris  Copt,  102.  Thebaic  fragments  of  various  ages,  some  very 
old.  Those  from  the  N.  T.  are  (a)  Luke  iii.  21— iv.  9 ;  (5)  Joh.  xvii.  17—26, 
Theb,  Arab.,  paper ;  (c)  Acts  vii.  51 — ^viii.  3,  vellum ;  (cQ  Apoc.  i.  13 — ii.  2, 
vellum.    The  pages  of  this  List  fragment  are  marked  e — h. 

(3)  Oravford  and  BcUcarret  colleciioiL  Several  very  important  Sahidic 
fragments  which  formerly  belonged  to  Archdeacon  Tattam.    These  are : 

(i)*  Mark  ix.  18 — xiv.  26,  vellum,  six  leaves,  the  pages  numbered 
i^e — \  2  columns  in  a  page,  and  39  or  40  lines  in  a  column.  I  observed  the 
following  readings:  ix.  24,  om.  fitra  daKpvwv;  44,  46,  om.  onov  o  aK»\ff( 
jt.rA.;  50,  om.  fcal  iraaa  Bwria  aXl  oXco-^crerm;  xL  26,  omitted;  xiii.  14,  om. 
TO  pTfBip  vv6  Aoyi^X  Tov  irpcx^ifrov;  xiv.  22,  om.  <^ay<Tc;  24  has  xcui^f. 

(ii)*  Luke  iii.  8— vi.  37,  vellum,  two  columns  in  a  page,  35  lines  in  a 
column.  A  very  beautiful  MS.  The  Ammonian  Sections  and  Eusebian 
Canons  are  given,  and  also  the  rirkoi.  There  is  occasionally  a  rough  con- 
cordance in  the  margin ;  e.g.  on  Luke  v.  18,  Ir  eT&encTCHd'.  na  ^.  M-e* 
Tc^ .  Mp.  c,  where  S.  John  stands  first  I  noted  down  the  followiDg  read- 
ings: iii  19,  om.  ^cXcmrov;  27,  *l<oayd»;  30,  'looqyd/i;  32,  'i<oPjd;  32,  Cd^Ad. 
for  SoXfuair,  just  as  in  ver.  35 ;  iv.  26,  2ib»viass  41,  om.  6  Xpiaros;  ver.  38, 
om.  leal  dfi<f>mpoi  avrrtipovvTai,      In  vL  16   *lovdav  'lax«0/3ov  is  translated 

'  Judas  the  son  of  James.' 

(iii)*  Luke  xvii.  18— xix.  30,  vellum,  2  columns  in  a  page,  27  lines  in  a 
column,  5  leaves,  paged  p«i  to  pi  (sic).  No  sections  are  marked.  It  has 
these  readings:  xvii  24,  um.  cv  rj  ^fifpa  gCtov;  xviiL  28,  ra  Zdta;  xix.  5, 
om.  ct5ey  avTov  xai. 
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(iy)*  Gal.  L  14 — ^yi.  16,  folio,  Tellum,  8  leayes,  2  oolnmns  in  a  page,  29 
lines  in  a  column,  the  poges  marked  pn-O  onward.  It  has  these  readings ; 
i.  15,  6  6tCs;  ii.  6,  olr  oM;  iL  20,  rov  viov  rov  6tov;  iiL  1,  om.  t^  dXij$€if  pif 
wtiOtaBai;  iii.  17,  om.  th  xP"""©";  iv-  7,  Kkifpopoftos  dia  [mv]  xpiorov;  It. 
14,  TOP  vtipavfiop  fiov  rov  tp  icrX.;  15,  irov;  ▼.  1,  ar^Kert  oZp, 

Of  these  four  fragments  (ii)  and  (ir)  are  the  most  ancient ;  while  (i)  and 
(iii)  are  mach  later,  bnt  still  old.  Beyond  this  I  do  not  yentore  to  hazard 
an  opinion  as  to  their  date,  remembering  that  Zoega  with  all  his  knowledge 
and  experience  declines  to  pronounce  on  the  age  of  undated  Egyptian  MSS.^ 

(4)*  A  fragment  (a  single  leaf)  of  a  Grseco-Sahidic  lectionary  in  double 
columns,  belonging  to  the  Rey.  O.  Homer,  of  Mells,  who  brou^t  it  from 
Upper  Egypt  in  1873.  The  Greek  and  Sahidic  are  not  in  opposite  columns, 
but  the  Greek  is  followed  by  the  Sahidic.  The  Greek  is  Matt  iy.  2^11 
Tt(r<r€paKOpTa  koi  rtaa-tpaKopra  vvKTas.,.dtriic6vovp  avr^  I  the  Sahidic  is  iy.  1—^ 
Torc...cirl  xtifmp  dpovai  at.  The  Coptic  character  resembles  classes  y  and 
yi  in  Zoega,  The  Greek  text  has  been  already  numbered  as  Eyst  299 :  see 
p.  307. 

The  order  of  the  books  in  the  Thebaic  New  Testament,  so 
far  as  regards  the  great  groups,  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
as  in  the  Memphitic,  i.  e.  (1)  The  Four  Gospels,  (2)  The  Pauline 
Epistles,  (3)  The  Catholic  Epistles  and  Acts  (see  above  p.  390). 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  order  of  quotations  in  the  The- 
baic vocabulary  described  by  Woide  JPrwf.  p.  [18];  for  the 
Thebaic  MSS  are  so  fragmentary  that  no  inference  on  this 
point  can  be  drawn  from  them.  Like  the  Memphitic,  the  ori- 
ginal Thebaic  Canon  seems  to  have  excluded  the  Apocalypse. 
In  the  vocabulary  just  mentioned  it  does  not  appear  as  part  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  liturgical  and  other  matter  interposes 
before  it  is  taken.  Moreover  in  most  cases  it  is  evident  from 
the  paging  of  the  fragments  which  remain  that  the  MSS  con- 
taining this  book  formed  separate  volumes.  In  the  Paris  frag- 
ment described  above  (p.  397)  this  is  plainly  the  case,  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  in  the  Borgian  MSS  Ixxxviii,  Ixxxix  (Zoega  p. 
187).  Thus  in  Ixxxviii,  pp.  39 — 44  contain  Apoc.  xii.  14 — xiv. 
13 ;  and  in  Ixxxix,  pp.  59,  60,  63,  64  contain  Apoc.  xix.  7 — 18, 
XX.  7 — xxi.  3.  On  the  other  hand  in  Ixxxvii,  where  Apoc.  iiL 
20  begins  on  p.  279,  this  fragment  must  have  formed  part  of 
a  much  larger  volume,  which  contained  (as  we  may  suppose) 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 

^  Catal,  p.  169 ;  '  Si  de  aatate  codicnm  qasris,  scio  equidem  non  defoisae 
qui  singalos  ad  saBCula  sua  referre  satagerent,  qni  si  aliqnid  profeoemnt,  ego 
Bane  non  obstrepo.  Bed  ^uoniam  memn  sit  quacmnqne  in  re  ignorantiam  fateri 
potiuB  qoam  que  mihi  non  eatisfaciont,  aliia  velnt  explorata  offerre,  etc.* 
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The  order  of  the  four  Qospels  presents  a  diflSculty.  In 
the  Thebaic  vocabulary  ahready  referred  to,  the  sequence  is 
John,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke;  and  this  order  is  also  observed  in 
the  marginal  concordance  to  the  Crawford  and  Balcarres  MS 
described  above.  Thus  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  at  one 
time  S.  John  stood  first.  But  the  paging  of  the  oldest  MSS 
does  not  favour  this  conclusion.  In  the  Woidian  and  Borgian 
fragments  of  the  Graeco-Thebaic  gospels,  which  belong  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  ceutury,  the  numbering  of  the  pages  (see  p.  395) 
shows  that  S.  Luke  stood  before  S.  John.  It  is  possible  indeed 
that  in  the  MSS  the  transcriber  was  guided  by  the  usual 
Greek  arrangement.  But  in  other  MSS  also  the  synoptic  evan- 
gelists precede  S.  John,  e.g.  Borg.  xlvi,  1,  Ixiv ;  while  in  other 
fragments  again  (Borg.  Ixz,  Ixxiv)  the  high  numbers  of  the 
pages  of  S.  John  show  that  the  Evangelist  cannot  have  stood 
first  in  the  volume. 

In  this  version,  as  in  the  Memphitic,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  treated  as  the  work  of  S.  Paul ;  but  instead 
of  being  placed,  as  there,  after  2  Thessalonians  and  before 
1  Timothy,  it  stood  between  2  Corinthians  and  Galatians\  It 
clearly  occupies  this  position  in  the  Borgian  MS  Ixxx  (Zoega 
p.  186) :  and  by  calculating  the  pages  I  have  ascertained  that 
this  must  also  have  been  its  place  in  all  the  other  MSS  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles  of  which  fragments  after  2  Corinthians  are 
preserved.  These  are  the  Borgian  fragments  Ixxxii,  Ixxxv, 
Ixxxvi  (Zoega  p.  186  sq.),  and  the  Crawford  and  Balcarres 
fragment  (iv)  described  above  (p.  398) ;  all  of  which  happily 
are  paged. 

The  Oxford  MS  Hunt  394  is  a  proof  that  the  Acts  followed 
the  Catholic  Epistles  in  the  Thebaic  New  Testament,  as  is  the 
case  also  in  the  Memphitic.  Woide  indeed  {Prorf.  p.  [22]), 
when  describing  this  MS,  says,  *  exorditur  ab  Actis  Apostoli- 
cis' ;  but,  even  if  this  be  so,  his  own  account  of  the  paging 
shows  that  the  leaves  have  been  displaced  in  binding,  and  that 
the  Catholic  Epistles  originally  stood  first.  The  vocabulary  also 
places  them  before  the  Acts. 

The  Thebaic  version  appears  to  be  in  one  respect  less  faith- 
ful to  the  original  than  the  Memphitic.    So  far  as  I  am  able  to 

1  Its  poBition  waa  before  Galatians,  and  not,  as  in  the  arehe^ype  of  the  Codex 
YaticanoB,  after  it. 
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judge,  it  pays  more  respect  to  the  Egyptian  idiom,  frequently 
omitting  the  conjunction  and  leaving  the  sentences  disconnected. 
As  regards  the  vocabulary,  it  adopts  Greek  words  with  as  great 
facility  as  the  Memphitic,  or  even  greater.  This  we  should 
hardly  anticipate  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  must  have  been  com- 
paratively free  from  Greek  influence.  Altogether  it  is  a  rougher 
and  less  polished  version  than  the  Memphitic. 

Its  textual  value  is  perhaps  only  second  to  the  Memphitic 
among  the  early  versions.  It  unquestionably  preserves  a  very 
ancient  text,  but  it  is  less  pure,  and  exhibits  a  certain  infusion 
of  those  readings  which  were  so  widely  spread  in  the  second 
century  and  which  (for  want  of  a  better  term)  are  often  called 
Western,  though  to  nothing  like  the  same  extent  as  the  Old 
Latin  and  the  Old  Syriac.  From  the  influence  of  fourth  cen- 
tury (Antiochene)  revision  it  is  quite  free.  Both  in  text  and 
in  interpretation  it  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Memphitic. 
The  coincidences  are  not  greater  than  must  have  been  exhibited 
by  two  separate  translations  in  allied  dialects  from  independent 
texts  of  the  same  original  Of  any  mutual  influence  of  the 
versions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  on  each  other  no  traces  are 
discernible. 

The  following  passage  from  Acts  xvii.  12 — 16  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  independence  of  these  two  versions. 


Memphitic. 

^OTAUfcg  Men  OTit  ihoK  iuSht- 
OT  «k.Tn«k^^  neM  g^^nKeoTeiiuit 
ngsoMi  tieTc^fUiU)n  neju.  ^^it- 
KepU)Aa  n  ^.'^nnoT^i  ^n  •¥'  ^^eT- 

•»ecc«kAoiuKH  %e  ik.  n^^TAoc  2}" 
u>itg  j6en  TKefiepoi^.  jUmcA^^i 
iiTe  ^noT^  A^Ti  e  iUKeM«k>  eTCM- 

MA^T  CTRIM  e  IUMHC9  CTOg-^Op- 
TCp  JUmWOT  ♦•    "TOTC    C«k.TOTOT 

«k.TT^e  nA^TAoc  iAoK  n^e  ni- 
citHOT  e  -e-pcqige  e^eit  ^iom 
ikTcio'xn  '^e  MMb.T  n%e  ciK^c 
neM.  TiMo^coc  -^^  ^luc  Oke  eT- 
«k.TT<^e  tc^^tAoc  «kTenq  cgpiu  e 


Thebaic. 

**2«kg^  ^e  e&oX  engHTor  «k.T* 
lucTCTe  «k.Ta>  g.'^ncgiMe  ngeX- 
Aiut  HpMM«kO  Mtt  genpcoMe  e- 
ii«k.C9(ji)0T  -¥'  ^nTcpOTeiMC  ^e 
n^i  ttioT^dj  iiH  dkoAgtt  •»ec«k.X- 

XoiURH  %e  «k.TT«k09COCIC9  2P-  ^^~ 

poi«i  Mnig«i%e  XinnoTTe  dkoX- 
giTM   ha^tAoc    «^Tei   on   cm^t 

eTUgTOpTp  A^TU)    eTRIM    e    lUiH- 

Hige  ♦•   •^*RTeTnoT  Oke   &>   nc- 

CltHT    %OOT    MHA^tAoC    £    Tpcq-* 

i^u)K  2P*^  ^^^  'e>«i.A«kCC«k>  «k 
cAa^c  'xe  ^O)  mmoot  mR  timo- 
•»eoc  -^^  ^  neTR«k-»icT«k  ^e  m- 
n«kTAoc   «^TnTq  ^^  «i.-e«nndj- 
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Memphitic. 

e  ^t  ntgjni  ncjX«k>c  ncM.  timo- 
•»coc  2iit«k>  iicci  2.<^pcK{  n^coXeju. 

Xoc  Qke  n^q  sSea  L^Hsib^c  eq- 
coMC  kko\  ;6«k%a>OT  d^q'&uinT 
"Ske  ti^e  neqnncTMAk  iij6pHi 
fu6KTq  eqtt«k>T  e  ^oAic  ecocg 


Thebaic. 

«k.c  «k.T(ji>  nTcporau  noTeiiToXK 

nTOOTq       Di«k.       cA«kC       MR      TI- 

n«^TXoc  Qke  ^(Dcgr  ^.'^tot  git 
«k-»HniidJ«k.c  «k  ncqnneTM«k 
f ootge^K  ngfiTq  eqii^^T  e  moA- 


(3).     The  Bashmuric  or  Elearchia/n  Version. 

We  have  seen  that  besides  the  Bahiric  and  Sahidic,  Atha- 
nasias  of  Kos  mentions  also  a  third  Egyptian  dialect^  the  Bash- 
muric. When  therefore  fragments  of  a  third  version  of  the 
Scriptures  were  discovered,  the  name  Bashmuric  was  at  once 
assigned  to  them. 

The  first  fragment,  1  Cor.  ix.  9 — 16,  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1789  by  Giorgi,  from  a  MS  in  the  Borgian  Museum,  in  the 
work  which  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  393).  He  designated 
it  Bashmuric,  and,  as  the  dialect  presents  affinities  to  both  the 
Memphitic  and  Thebaic,  he  assigned  to  it  a  corresponding 
locality.  Herodotus  (ii.  42)  mentions  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Amraonian  Oasis  as  speaking  a  language  intermediate  between 
the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  pas- 
sage, combined  with  the  phenomena  just  mentioned,  Oiorgi 
placed  Bashmur  in  this  region,  deriving  the  word  from  the 
Coptic  cn^juHp  '  the  region  beyond,'  i.e.  west  of  the  Nile,  and 
gave  the  dialect  a  second  name  Ammonian  (p.  Ixviii  sq.).  In 
the  same  year  Munter  in  his  work  on  the  Sahidic  dialect  (see 
above  p.  393)  published  this  same  fragment  independently  at 
Copenhagen.  He  had  not  seen  Giorgi's  work,  but  adopted 
provisionally  his  name  Ammonian,  of  which  he  had  heard,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  stated  his  own  opinion  that  the  variations 
of  form  are  too  slight  to  constitute  a  separate  dialect  (p.  76). 
In  1808  appeared  Quatrem^re's  work,  to  which  I  have  more  than 
once  alluded  (p.  369).  In  it  he  included  another  fragment 
of  this  dialect  (Baruch  iv.  22 — v.  22,  and  Epist.  Jerem.),  from 
a  MS  in  the  Imperial  Libraiy  of  Paris.    At  the  same  time  he 
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pointed  out  that  the  passage  in  Herodotus  will  not  bear  the 
interpretation  put  upon  it  by  Oiorgi,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Ammonians  speak  not  a  Coptic,  but  a  Berber  dialect, 
lie  also  refuted  Giorgi's  opinion  about  the  position  of  Bashmur, 
and  showed  conclusively  (p.  147  sq.)  from  several  notices  in 
Arabic  writers  that  this  region  must  be  placed  in  the  Delta. 
In  a  later  work  {Mimoires  Oiographiques  et  Historiques  sur 
VEgypte  I.  p.  233,  1811)  he  identified  it  more  definitely  with 
Elearchia,  the  country  of  the  Bucoli,  that  fierce  and  turbulent 
race  of  herdsmen,  who,  living  in  the  marshy  pasture  land  and 
protected  by  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  gave  so  much  trouble  to 
their  Persian,  Greek,  and  Boman  rulers  successively  (see  En- 
gelbreth  p.  x).  The  defiant  attitude,  which  in  earlier  times 
these  Bucoli  assumed  towards  their  successive  masters,  was 
maintained  to  the  end  by  the  Bashmurites  towards  their  Arab 
conquerors.  While  the  other  Copts  succumbed  and  made 
terms,  they  alone  stubbornly  resisted.  At  length  the  Arab  in- 
vaders were  victorious,  and  the  Bashmuric  race  was  extirpated. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  Bashmur  is  the  Arabic  modifica- 
tion of  the  Coptic  ncajuioTp,  *  regio  cincta,'  the  country  girdled 
by  the  Nile. 

But  this  being  so,  Quatrem^re,  looking  at  the  linguistic 
character  of  these  fragments,  denies  that  they  belong  to  the 
Bashmuric  dialect  at  all ;  and  suggests  for  them  a  locality 
which  will  explain  their  affinities  to  both  the  Memphitic  and 
Thebaic,  assigning  them  to  the  Great  and  Little  Oasis,  and 
accordingly  designating  them  Oasitic.  In  1810  Zoega's  Cata- 
loguSy  a  posthumous  work,  appeared,  in  which  he  published  all 
the  fragments  of  this  third  Egyptian  dialect  found  in  the 
Borgian  collection,  comprising  (besides  a  portion  of  Isaiah) 
John  iv.  28—53,  1  Cor.  vl  19— ix.  16,  xiv.  33— xv.  35,  Ephes. 
vi.  18—24,  PhiL  L  1— ii.  2,  1  Thess.  i.  1— iii.  6,  Heb.  v.  5—9, 
V.  la— vi.  3,  vi.  &— 11,  15— viL  5,  8—13, 16— x.  22,  nearly  all 
of  these  passages  being  more  or  less  mutilated.  And  in  the 
following  years  these  same  passages  were  edited  by  Engelbreth 
{Fragmenta  BaamuricO'Coptica  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti, 
HavnicB  1811),  who  had  not  seen  Zoega's  edition.  Both  Zoega 
and  Engelbreth,  though  agreeing  with  Quatrem^re  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Bashmur  (the  former  without  having  seen  Quatrem^re's 
book),  yet  claimed  these  fragments  as  Bashmuric. 
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In  this  opinion  theiQ  is  good  reason  for  acquiescing.  It 
seems  highly  improbable  that  Athanasius  of  Kos,  a  Christian 
bishop,  can  have  been  ignorant  of  a  dialect  so  important  that 
the  Christian  scriptures  were  translated  into  it  (for  the  various 
fragments  oblige  us  to  suppose  a  complete  version  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments),  a  dialect  moreover  which,  on  Quatremfere*s 
hypothesis,  was  spoken  not  so  very  far  from  his  own  neighbour- 
hood. And  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  very  probable  that  all 
traces  of  a  dialect  which  was  known  to  him  should  have  perished, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  these  fragments  are  not  Bashmuric*. 
To  counterbalance  this  twofold  diflSculty  involved  in  Quatre- 
mfere's  hypothesis,  the  linguistic  objections  ought  to  be  serious 
indeed.  But  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  early 
history  of  Egypt  than  we  are  ever  likely  to  be,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  say  why  the  Bashmuric  dialect  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated geographically  from  the  Thebaic  by  a  dialect  like  the 
Memphitic  with  which  it  has  fewer,  though  still  some  special 
affinities.  The  interposition  of  an  Ionic  between  two  Dorian 
races  in  Greece  will  show  the  insecurity  of  this  mode  of  argu- 
ment. And  indeed,  as  Engelbreth  (p.  ix  sq.)  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  there  were  peculiar  circumstances  which  woiUd 
tend  to  a  special  development  in  the  Memphitic.  The  influence 
of  the  literary  and  sacerdotal  caste  at  Memphis  would  lead  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  smoother  and  more  refined  dialect,  while 
the  Egyptians  of  the  Bashmur,  isolated  by  their  situation,  would 
retain  their  ruder  speech,  little  modified  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  more  educated  language. 

To  the  question  when  the  Bashmuric  Version  was  made,  it  is 
difficult  to  reply  with  confidence.  We  read  of  martyrs  in  the 
Bashmur  suffering  in  the  great  persecution,  and  of  Bishops  from 
the  Bashmur  assembled  at  the  Nicene  council.  On  the  other 
hand  S.  Jerome  writes  of  Hilarion,  who  died  about  371,  that  he 
designed  to  visit  *  ea  loca  quae  vocantur  Bucolia,  eo  quod  nuUus 
ibi  Christianorum  esset,  sed  barbara  tantum  et  ferox  natio' 
(Vit,  Hilar.  §  43,  IL  p.  38),  so  that  parts  of  the  Bashmur  were 
still  wholly  pagan  (Engelbreth  p.  xix).  With  these  notices 
before  us,  we  shall  probably  be  near  the  mark,  if  we  date  this 

^  Quatrem^re  can  only  point  to  a  single  word  accidentally  preserved,  which 
according  to  his  hypothesis  belongs  to  the  real  Bashmuric  (Sur  la  Langue^  etc. 
p.  21S  sq.). 
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version  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  As  it  is  not  an  independent  translation  from 
the  original,  but  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  Thebaic,  made  by 
introducing  such  modifications  of  language  as  the  difference  of 
dialect  required,  it  would  be  made  without  any  difficulty,  as 
soon  as  the  occasion  demanded  it.  The  Bashmurites  were 
almost  extirpated  after  their  defeat  in  the  year  839,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  race  being  transported  to  Bagdad;  and  this  circum- 
stance will  explain  why  the  dialect  was  no  longer  spoken  when 
Athanasius  wrote  in  the  1 1th  century.  It  wiU  also  account  for 
the  fact  that  so  few  remains  have  come  down  to  us. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  fragments  throughout  as  exhibiting  a 
separate  dialect  from  the  Memphitic  or  the  Thebaic :  for  though 
some  writers  have  discovered  in  them  only  a  corrupt  and  acci- 
dental admixture  of  the  two  (*idioma  male  conflatum  ex 
Memphitica  et  Thebana/  Peyron  Gramm,  Ling,  Copt  p.  xx),  it 
seems  impossible  a^ter  the  elaborate  analysis  of  Schwartze  {Das 
alte  Aegypten  I.  p.  1039  sq. :  see  esp.  p.  2034)  to  deny  their 
claim  to  this  distinction.  A  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
Bashmuric  is  its  partiality  for  the  «^  sound,  which  is  shown 
sometimes  in  the  substitution  of  this  letter  for  some  other  vowel, 
as  A^n«i.R,  cAft^diXi,  n«iAi,  for  «k>noR,  eXooAc,  no&i,  and  sometimes 
in  its  reduplication  as  &.a^,  ota^&&,  for  ^  ot&&,  etc.  As  we  com- 
pared the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic  to  the  Attic  and  Ionic 
respectively,  so  also  we  might,  looking  at  this  characteristic, 
describe  the  Bashmuric  as  the  Doric  of  the  Egyptian  language. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  dialect,  the  substitution  of  \  for  p, 
has  been  noticed  already  (p.  371). 

As  the  Bashmuric  is  a  secondary  version,  it  has  no  inde- 
pendent value,  and  is  only  useful  in  passages  where  the  Thebaic 
is  wanting. 


Thus  far  the  Bishop  of  Durham. — Of  the  remaining  versions 
the  Persic,  Arabic,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  of  almost  no  service 
to  the  critic ;  and  those  who  do  not  understand  the  languages 
in  which  the  rest  are  written,  cannot  be  too  careful  in  applying 
their  alleged  evidence  to  the  revision  of  the  text,  except  in  the 
case  of  their  testifying  to  the  addition  or  omission  of  whole  sen- 
tences, or  smaller  clauses,  and  sometimes  of  single  words.    A 
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brief  description  will  suffice  even  for  the  most  important 
among  them,  the  rather  as  all  our  information  has  been  obtained 
at  second  hand. 


6.    The  Gothic  Version  (Goth.). 

The  history  of  the  Goths,  who  from  the  wilds  of  Scandinavia 
overran  the  fairest  regions  of  Europe,  has  been  traced  by  the 
master- hand  of  Gibbon  {Decline  and  Folly  Chapters  x.  xxvi. 
XXXI.,  &c.),  and  needs  not  here  be  repeated.  While  the  nation 
was  yet  seated  in  Moesia,  Ulphilas.  or  Wulfilas  [318 — 388], 
a  Cappadocian,  who  succeeded  their  first  Bishop  Theophilus  in 
A.D.  348,  though  himself  an  Arian  and  a  teacher  of  that  subtil 
heresy  to  his  adopted  countrymen,  became  their  benefactor,  by 
translating  both  the  Old*  and  New  Testament  into  the  Gothic, 
a  dialect  of  the  great  Teutonic  stock  of  languages,  having 
previously  invented  or  adapted  an  alphabet  expressly  for  their 
use.  There  can  be  no  question,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the 
Old  Testament  was  rendered  from  the  Septuagint,  the  New 
from  the  Greek  original':  but  the  existing  manuscripts  testify 
to  some  corruption  from  Latin  sources,  very  naturally  arising 
during  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  Goths  in  the  fifth  century. 
These  venerable  documents  are  principally  three. 

(1)  Codex  Argenteus,  the  most  precious  treasure  of  the 
University  of  Upsal,  in  the  mother-country  of  the  Gothic 
tribes.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  copy  as  Ant.  Moriilon  saw 
at  Werden  in  Westphalia  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  at  the  siege  of  Prague 
in  1648.  Queen  Christina  gave  it  to  her  librarian,  Isaac  Vossius, 
and  from  him  it  was  very  rightly  purchased  about  1662  by 
the  Swedish  nation  and  deposited  at  Upsal.  This  superb  codex 
contains  fragments  of  the  Gospels  (in  the  Western  order,  Mat- 

1  "Bat  he  pradently  suppressed  the  four  books  of  Kings,  as  they  might 
tend  to  irritate  the  fierce  and  sangoinaiy  spirit  of  the  barbarians,"  Qibbon, 
chap,  zxxyii. 

*  "A  faithful,  a  stem  and  noble  Teutonic  rendering  of  the  Greek'*  is  the 
verdict  of  Prebendary  S.  C.  Malan  (8,  John's  Oospel  Translated  from  the  Eleven 
Oldest  Versions  except  the  Latin,  <fro.  4to.,  1872,  Preface,  p.  Yin,).  Bishop 
Ellicott  also  praises  this  yersion  as  usually  faithful  and  accurate,  yet  marks  an 
Arian  tinge  in  the  rendering  of  Phil.  ii.  6~-8. 
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thew,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  see  p.  70,  and  note  3)  on  188  leaves 
4to  (out  of  about  320)  of  purple  Tellum,  the  bold,  uncial,  Gothic 
letters  being  in  silver,  sometimes  in  gold,  of  course  much  faded, 
and  so  regular  that  some  have  imagined,  though  erroneously, 
that  they  were  impressed  with  a  stamp  (see  p.  136).  The  date 
assigned  to  it  is  the  fifth  or  early  in  the  sixth  century,  although 
the  several  words  are  divided,  and  some  various  readings  stand 
in  the  margin  primd  manu,  (2)  CoDEX  Carounus,  described 
above  for  Codd.  PQ  (p.  138)  and  for  the  Old  Latin  gue  (p.  346), 
contains  in  Gothic  about  forty  verses  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  first  published  by  Knittel,  1762.  (3)  Palimpsest  frag- 
ments of  five  codices,  apparently  like  Cod.  Carolinus,  from  Bobbio, 
and  of  about  the  same  date,  discovered  by  Mai  in  1817  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  published  by  him  and  Count 
C.  O.  Castiglione  ("  ZFlphilce  Partium  Ineditarum.., Specimen" 
Milan,  1819).  The  last-named  manuscripts  are  minutely  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  a  vudefacsimile  in  Home's  Introditction, 
and  after  him  in  Tregelles'  Home,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  304 — 7.  Unlike 
the  Codex  Argenteus  (at  least  if  we  trust  Dr  E.  D.  Clarke's 
facsimile  of  the  latter)  the  words  in  Mai's  palimpsests  are  con- 
tinuous :  they  contain  parts  of  Esther,  Nehemiah  (apparently 
no  portion  of  the  books  o{  Kings),  a  few  passages  of  the  Gospels, 
and  much  of  S.  Paul*.  H.  F.  Massmann  ("  UlphUds,^'  Stuttgart, 
1855)  also  added  from  an  exposition  a  few  verses  of  S.  John. 

These  iragments  (for  such  they  still  must  be  called)',  in 
spite  of  the  influence  of  the  Latin,  approach  nearer  to  the  re- 
ceived text,  in  respect  of  their  readings,  than  the  Egyptian  or 
one  or  two  other  versions  of  about  the  same  age ;  and  from 
their  similarity  in  language  to  the  Teutonic  have  been  much 
studied  in  Germany.     The  fullest  and  best  edition  of  the  whole 

1  <(Qoth.  Version.  Paul.  Epist.  qnsD  Bupersnnt,"  C.  O.  Castiglione,  Milan, 
1834. 

«  Matth.  iii.  11;  v.  8;  15— vi.  82;  vii.  12— x.  1;  23— xi,  25;  xxv.  38— xxvi. 
3;  66— xxvii.  19;  42—65;  Mark  i.  1— xu.  38;  xiii.  16—29;  xiv.  4—16;  41— 
xvi.  12;  Luke  i.  1— x.  30;  xiv.  9— xvi.  24;  xvii.  3— xx.  46;  John  i.  29;  iii.  3— 
82;  V.  21—23;  35—38;  45— xii.  49;  xiii.  11— xix.  13;  Bom.  vi.  23;  vii.  1— 
viii.  10;  34— xiv.  20;  xv.  3—13;  xvi  21—24;  1  Cor.  i.  12—25;  iv.  2—12;  v.  8 
— vi.  1;  vii.  6—28;  viii.  9— ix.  9;  19— x.  4;  16— xi.  6;  21—31;  xii.  10—22; 
xiii.  1—12;  xiv.  20— Gal.  i.  7;  20— iii.  6;  27— Eph.  v.  11;  17—29;  vi.  8—24; 
Phil.  i.  14— ii.  8;  22— iv.  17;  Col.  i.  6—29;  ii.  11— iv.  19;  1  Thess.  ii.  10—3 
Thess.  il  4;  15—1  Tim.  vi.  16;  2  Tim.  L  1— iv.  16;  Tit.  i.  1— ii.  1;  PhUem. 
1—23,  but  no  portion  of  the  Acts,  Hebrews,  Catholic  EpisUea,  or  Apocalypse. 
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collected,  with  a  grammar  and  lexicon,  is  by  H.  C.  de  Gabelentz 
and  T.  Loebe  ("  UlJUas.  Vet  et  N.  Testamenti  versionis  Ooihiccd 
fragmenta  quoB  supersunt,*^  Leipsic,  1843),  and  of  the  Codex 
Argenteus  singly  that  of  And.  Uppstrom  (with  a  good  facsi- 
mile), Upsal,  1854.  This  scholar  published  separately  in  1867 
ten  leaves  of  the  manuscript  which  had  been  stolen  between 
1821  and  1834,  and  were  restored  through  him  by  the  penitent 
thief  on  his  death  bed.  The  Gothic  Gospels,  however,  had 
been  cited  as  early  as  1675  in  Fell's  N.  T.,  and  more  fully 
in  Mill's,  through  Francis  Junius'  edition  (with  Marshall's 
critical  notes)  which  was  printed  at  Dort  in  1665,  from  Derrer's 
accurate  transcript  of  the  Upsal  manuscript,  made  in  or 
about  1655,  when  it  was  in  Isaac  Yossius'  possession.  Other 
editions  of  the  Codex  Argenteus  were  published  by  G.  Stiem- 
hielm  in  1671  for  the  College  of  Antiquaries  at  Stockholm ;  by 
E.  Lye  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1750  from  the  revision  of  Eric 
Benzel,  Archbishop  of  Upsal  (see  p.  263) ;  and  (with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  fragments  in  the  Codex  Carolinus)  by  Jo.  Ihre  in 
1763,  and  by  J.  C.  Zahn  in  1805.  Add  also  "  Ulfila,  oder  die 
Gotische  Bihel  (N.  T.),"  E.  Bernhardt,  Halle,  1875,  and  S.  Mark 
with  a  grammatical  commentary,  B.  Miiller  and  H.  Hoeppe, 
1881. 


7.   The  Armenian  Version  (Arm.). 

If  the  Gothic  dates  from  the  fourth  century,  the  Armenian 
seems  to  belong  to  the  fifth.  Earlier  it  could  not  be,  as  Miesrob, 
who  actually  invented  an  alphabet  for  his  nation,  which  had 
previously  used  the  Syriac  characters  and  the  Peshito  version, 
was  enabled  to  undertake  a  vernacular  translation  direct  from 
the  Greek,  only  by  the  aid  of  manuscripts  brought  from  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  (ad.  431)  by  Joseph  and  Eznak  (*' Johannes 
Ekelensis  et  Josephus  Palnensis,"  as  Tischendorf  calls  them), 
who,  together  with  the  historian  of  Armenia,  Moses  Chorenen- 
^sis,  were  associated  with  Miesrob  in  this  godly  labour  (Moses 
Chor.  Lib.  ill.  cap.  61).  By  the  diligence  of  these  men  the 
whole  Bible  was  translated  into  their  native  tongue  (noted  by 
Malan  "for  clearness  and  dignity  of  expression"),  the  Old  Tes- 
tament from  the  Septuagint,  the  New  (as  Louis  Piques  saw 
long  ago,  Mill,  N.  T.  Proleg,  §  1404)  direct  from  the  Greek; 
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althongh  many  traces  of  the  inflaence  of  the  old  Syriac  yet 
sorviye,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  eaiiy  habits  of  the 
translators.  Two  circumstances  detract  considerably  from  the 
critical  value  of  this  verBion,  even  to  the  few  who  can  use  it 
with  confidence;  viz.  that  like  the  Memphitic  its  existing 
codices  are  comparatively  modem,  and  differ  widely  in  the  text 
they  represent;  and  that  their  very  close  resemblance  to 
the  Yulgate  Latin^  has  lent  countenance  to  a  tradition,  in  itself 
8u£Sciently  probable,  that  on  the  submission  of  the  Armenian 
Church  to  that  of  Rome,  King  Haitho  (1224—70)  revised  the 
Armenian  version  by  the  Latin:  it  seems  to  be  ascertained 
that  he  did  translate  into  Armenian  and  insert  in  his  national 
Bible  the  Prefaces  in  the  Yulgate  which  are  ascribed  to 
Jerome. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Armenian  Bible  is  that  of 
Bishop  Uscan  or  Oscan  of  Erivan,  who  had  been  sent  into  the 
West  for  that  purpose  by  a  synod  of  Armenian  prelates  in 
1662,  under  the  sanction  of  their  Patriarch  (arm.  use.).  After 
vain  attempts  to  obtain  aid  at  Rome,  Uscan  (whether  that  be 
a  proper  name  or  a  local  appellative)  published  his  volume  at 
Amsterdam  in  1666,  from  which  were  derived  several  reprints, 
and  the  various  readings  furnished  to  Mill  by  Piques,  and  to 
Wetstein  by  La  Croze.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Zohrab, 
N.  T.  1789,  Biblia,  1805,  4to.  (arm.  zoh.),  on  the  basis  of  a  Cili- 
cian  codex  [xrv],  compared  with  twenty  others  of  the  N.T.,  and 
eight  of  the  whole  Bible ;  it  was  printed  at  Venice  at  the 
expense  of  the  Armenian  College  of  the  monks  of  the  island  of 
S.  Lazarus.  This  last  edition  Griesbach  was  enabled  to  use 
for  critical  purposes  by  the  help  of  Bredenkamp  of  Hamburg ; 
Scholz,  by  means  of  Cirbied,  Armenian  Professor  at  Paris,  and 
the  Mechitarist  monks  at  Vienna ;  Tregelles,  through  the  aid 
of  a  close  comparison  with  the  Greek  text,  instituted  for  him 
by  Dr  Charles  Rieu  of  the  British  Museum.  It  should  be  added 
that  Zohrab  does  not  acknowledge  any  systematic  corrup- 
tion of  the  Armenian  from  the  Latin  Bible,  and  that  only 
one  of  his  eighteen  copies  of  the  Epistle  contains  1  John 
V.  7,  8,  which  had  been  given  in  Uscan's  book,  A  beau- 
tiful   8vo   edition  appeared  at  Venice  in   1816,   another  at 

1  Malan,  howeyer,  limits  ihis  zesemblanoe  to  TTscan's  edition  (1666),  which 
opinion  seema  to  be  fayonred  by  Dr  Hort  (K.  T.  Introd,  p.  86,  and  IfoteB^  p.  6). 
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Paris  in  1825,  and  Aucher  of  S.  Lazarus  informed  Tisch- 
endorf  in  1843  that  his  Society  was  preparing  another  recension 
of  the  whole  Bible,  from  fresh  and  (as  we  may  trust)  more 
ancient  authorities. 


8.    The  iETHiopic  Version  (iEth.). 

The  iEthiopic  language  is  akin  to  the  Arabic  and  others  of 
the  Semitic  family;  it  was  formerly  spoken  in  Abyssinia^ 
especially  in  the  province  of  Axoum  (where  it  was  called  Oheez, 
or  "  the  free,"  Walton,  Proleg.  xv.  c.  10),  though  it  has  now 
given  place  to  a  later  dialect,  the  Amharic,  of  which  there  is 
also  a  version,  the  work  of  Abu  Rumi.  Without  resting  on 
the  rhetorical  statement  of  Chrysostom,  that  in  his  time  the 
Scriptures  had  been  translated  into  the  tongues  of  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian,  tA^  Indian,  the  Persian  and  JSthiopian,  and  ''ten 
thousand  other  nations^"  such  a  version  must  have  been  much 
needed  shortly  after  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians  by  Fru« 
mentius  in  the  fourth  century.  Dillman  attributes  it  to  that 
age:  Gildemeister,  however,  and  other  Orientalists,  assign  it 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  its  -surviving  codices  are 
even  more  modem  [xv]  than  those  of  the  Memphitic  or  Arme- 
nian. The  Old  Testament  (which  has  not  yet  been  published 
in  full)  was  made  from  the  Septuagint  (Walton  Proleg.  xv.  c.  10, 
III.),  the  New  Testament  obviously  from  the  Greek  and  by  a 
person  imperfectly  acquainted  with  that  language*,  although 
Gildemeister,  a  Professor  at  Marburg  (who  collated  portions  of 
the  JSthiopic  for  Tischendorfs  Ni  T.  of  1859),  remarks  that  it 
must  in  that  case  have  b^en  largely  interpolated  from  Syriac  or 
Arabic  sources.  In  fact  the  version  is  so  tautological,  confused, 
and  unequal  in  style  (that  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles  in  particular 
often  degenerating  into  a  paraphrase)  that  some  have  thought 
our  present  text  to  be  a  compound  of  two  several  translations, 
and  even  Tregelles  supposes  that  'Hhere  was  originally  <me 
versidn  of  the  Gospels,  afterwards  compared  with  Greek  MSS. 
of  a  different  class ;  and  the  MSS.  in  general  bearing  proofs  of 

^  *AXXd  Kol  Zt/po<  iral  Aly&irrtoi  Kal  *lyBol  koI  Hipcox  koL  AlOloret  koI  /ivpia 
Irepa  l^i;,  elt  rrjif  avrQv  furaPaXdrret  yXurroM  tA  rapd  rourw  ioy/tara  eUraX' 
eirrof  iftaOw  pdppapoi  ^Xoao^tp,  ii  Horn,  in  Johan.,  Opera  (Montfancon), 
Tom.  vm.  p.  10. 

*  Compare  Tregelles  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  m.  p.  1614. 
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containing  a  text  modified  by  such  comparison;  while  others 
contain  throughout  conflate  readings*'  (Tregelles'  Hornet  VoL  iv. 
p.  320)  ^  It  is  obvious  how  great  caution  is  needed  in  applying 
this  version  to  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  Yet  this  was  the 
earliest  printed  of  all  the  Eastern  versions.  The  Psalms  were 
published  by  Potken  at  Rome,  1513 :  the  Njbw  Testament 
(except  the  first  thirteen  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  which  followed 
the  year  after)  at  Rome,  1548,  by  native  editors  ("Memores 
estote  nostrum... Tesfa-Sionis  Malhesini,  Tensea  Waldi,  et 
Zaslaski,"  as  runs  the  subscription  to  S.  Matthew),  who,  for 
want  of  manuscripts,  themselves  translated  Act.  ix.  29 — x.  32  ; 
xxvi.  8 — xxviii.  31.  In  Walton's  Polyglott  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  reprinted  with  many  faults,  and  an  unusually  bad 
Latin  translation  by  Dudley  Loftus,  from  which  Mill  and  his 
successors  derived  their  various  readings.  C.  A.  Bode  pub- 
lished a  new  or  revised  version  of  the  iEthiopic  N.  T.  given 
in  the  Polyglott  (Brunswick,  1753),  and  in  what  he  ill- 
naturedly  calls  his  "  Pseudo-critica  MilUo-Bengeliana"  (Halle, 
1767 — 9)  corrects  some  of  the  errors  of  those  great  scholars. 
Lastly,  in  1826—30  in  London,  Th.  Pell  Piatt,  A.M.,  edited 
for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  "  Nov,  Testamentum... 
jEthiopid,  ad  codicum  manuscriptorum  fidem!*  Respecting 
these  codices  and  their  readings,  at  least  in  the  Gospels, 
Mr  Piatt  gave  Tregelles  some  loose  notes,  and  the  latter  engaged 
L.  A.  Prevost,  of  the  British  Museum,  to  collate  Walton's  and 
Piatt's  texts  with  the  Greek  for  the  use  of  his  N.  T.,  as  Tischen- 
dorf  was  similarly  indebted  to  Gildemeister.  Mr  Piatt's  edition, 
being  purely  of  a  practical  character,  is  so  unsystematic  in  its 
employment  of  manuscripts  as  to  be  nearly  useless  to  Biblical 
critics*.     Dr  Wright  furnished  Hort  and  Westcott  with  the 


^  Malan,  however,  whose  acquaintance  with  this  class  of  languages  is 
probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  living  Englishman,  commends  the 
iSthiopio  for  **a  certain  breadth  as  weU  as  a  detaU  of  expression  which  have 
great  merit"  (ubi  supra,  p.  vni).  Bp.  EUieott  also,  from  personal  experience, 
"cannot  in  any  way  agree"  with  TregeUes'  estimate,  adding,  **in  S.  Paul's 
Epistles  I  have  found  it  any  thing  but  the  dreary  paraphrase  which  he  terms  it " 
(Ep.  to  Philippians,  Frejajce^  p.  vni.  Note  2).  Dr  Hort,  after  TregeUes,  some- 
where speaks  of  its  "bold  conflations." 

'  Among  the  ^thiopio  mannsoripts  brought  from  Abyssinia  in  1868  was  one 
of  which  two  pages  of  S.  Mark's  Gospel  have  been  photographed.  It  contains 
two  columns  of  36  or  88  lines  on  each  psge,  with  15  or  16  letters  in  a  line,  and 
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readings  of  selected  iEthiopic  MSS.  "  in  an  ample  list  of  pas* 
sages"  (Hort,  Introd,,  Notes  p.  6). 

The  remaining  versions  may  sdmetimes  be  consulted  with 
advantage  for  a  special  object,  but  for  the  purposes  of  critical 
science,  as  distinguished  from  interpretation,  they  are  of  little 
weight.    A  very  short  notice  will  suffice  for  all  of  them. 

9.  The  Georgian  (Georg.)  or  Iberian  (Iber.)  version  of 
the  whole  Bible,  assigned  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  (the 
Gospels  at  least  to  the  reign  of  Artchil,  A.D.  413 — 446),  is 
written  in  a  language  very  little  known,  and  was  published  at 
Moscow  in  1743  from  manuscripts  said  to  be  in  many  places 
corrupted  from  the  Slavonic;  the  orthodox  Georgian  church, 
more  happy  than  its  Armenian  neighbour,  having  always  held 
close  communion  with  the  Slaves  of  Christian  Russia.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  made  from  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  or  the 
Armenian.  Both  Scholz  and  Tischendorf  saw  ancient  and  per- 
haps purer  codices  at  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  may  afford  us  a  hope  of  restoring  this  version  to 
something  like  its  primitive  state.  J.  H.  Petermann  edited  Phi- 
lemon in  lithograph  as  a  specimen  (Berlin,  1844),  and  from 
F.  C.  Alter's  description  of  its  readings  (JJeher  Georgianische 
Literat.,  1798)  it  appears  that  the  present  text  contains  even 
such  plain  interpolations  as  1  John  v.  7,  8.  Prebendary  Malan 
used  for  his  Translation  of  S.  John's  Gospel  from  Georgian 
into  English,  two  editions  published  at  S.  Petersburg,  one  (1816) 
in  the  ecclesiastical,  the  other  (1818)  in  the  civil  character, 
but  otherwise  exactly  resembling  each  other.  He  praises  "  the 
Georgian  for  particles  even  brighter  than  the  Greek  ones, 
and  for  a  double  use  of  the  pronouns  which  gives  great  force 
to  many  renderings"  {Pre/ace,  p.  vii.).  When  at  Etchmiadzin 
(the  great  convent  and  church  of  the  orthodox  Armenians  at 
the  foot  of  Ararat)  he  consulted  its  older  manuscriptd,  and 
found  that  they  all  contained  the  doxology  (Matt.  vi.  13)  and 
Mark  xvi.  9—20. 

10.  The  Slavonic  version  (SL),  though  made  as  late  as 
the  ninth  century,  was  rendered  from  the  best  Greek  codices  of 

measnres  9  incheB  by  6^V     Its  Btyle  looks  older  than  that  of  the  fifteenth 
eentnry. 


•} 
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that  age,  although  it  would  seem  to  have  been  subsequently 
altered  from  the  Latin,  or  (as  Tischendorf  thinks)  from  other 
sources.  Two  Greek  brothers,  Cyril  and  Methodius,  about  A.0. 
870  or  a  little  earlier,  converted  those  tribes  of  the  great  Sla- 
vonic race  that  were  settled  about  the  Danube  in  Moravia  and 
its  neighbourhood.  They  then  proceeded  to  translate  the  Bible 
(or  certainly  the  New  Testament)  into  Slavonic,  for  which  bar- 
barous tongue  Cyril  (like  Ulfilas  and  Miesrob  before  him)  had 
previously  constructed  an  alphabet.  This  version  was  brought 
into  Russia  on  the  conversion  of  Wladimir,  its  Grand  Duke,  in 
988,  in  which  country  it  received  many  changes  (perhaps  with 
a  view  to  modernize  the  style)  from  the  fourteenth  century 
downwards.  The  oldest  manuscript  of  the  whole  Bible  is  dated 
1499,  and  the  first  printed  Bible,  1581.  Of  the  New  Testament 
there  are  many  codices,  of  widely  diflfering  recensions,  some  few 
as  old  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century ;  e.g.  an  Evangelista- 
rium,  dated  1056,  and  the  Gospels  at  Rheims  [x],  on  which  the 
Kings  of  France  used  to  take  the  coronation  oath.  These  were 
fully  described  and  in  part  collated  by  J.  Dobrowsky  for  Gries- 
bach's  N.  T.  2nd  ed.  See  also  Tischendorf,  N.  T.,  7th  ed. 
Proleg.  pp.  ccliii — Iv;  Malan,  S.  John,  Pre/ace,  p.  ix.  (1872). 
The  latter  used  a  copy  of  the  Ostromir  Gospels,  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century*. 

11.  Anglo-Saxon  versions  (Sax.)  of  the  New  Testament 
and  parts  of  the  Old  (e.g.  the  Psalms)  are  numerous  and 
apparently  independent,  dating  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh 
century,  but  can  only  be  applied  to  the  criticism  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  from  which  they  are  all  rendered.  Manuscripts  in 
this  language  abound  in  English  libraries  (Tischendorf  names 
one  in  the  British  Museum  with  the  interlinear  Latin,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  eighth  century),  but  even  of  the  N.  T.  the 
Gospels  alone  are  printed.  For  them  Mill  uses  Marshall's  edition 
of  1665  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Gothic  (see  p.  407),  and 
Tischendorf  that  published  by  Benj.  Thorpe,  London,  1842, 

^  Tregelles  (Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  BihU,  Vol.  ni.  p.  1625)  snspeots  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  late,  because  iitms  for  hois  oh.  ii.  13,  which  appears  in  two 
SlaTonio  manuscripts  (SI.  8.  4),  seems  to  rest  on  no  other  authority  except 
Erasmus*  N.  T.  (1516,  <&o.),  and  the  margin  of  Codex  Montfortianus  (Eyan.  61, 
Apoo.  92)  by  a  yet  later  hand  {$ee  p.  188). 
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^hich  Malan  (uH  supra^  p.  x)  pronounces  to  be  in  many  respects 
inferior  to  Marshall's. 

12.  A  Frankish  version  (Fr.)  of  S.  Matthew,  from  a 
manuscript  of  the  ninth  century  at  S.  Qall,  in  the  Frankish 
dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  was  published  by  J.  A.  Schmeller  in 
1827.  Tischendorf  (N.  T.,  Proleg.  p.  225)  thinks  it  worthy  of 
examination,  but  does  not  state  whether  it  was  translated  from 
the  Greek  or  Latin :  the  latter  supposition  is  the  more  probable. 

13.  Persic  Versions  (Pers.)  of  the  Gospels  only,  in  print, 
are  two :  (1)  one  in  Walton's  Polyglott  (pers'*)  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion by  Samuel  Clarke  (which  C.  A.  Bode  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  reconstruct,  Helmstadt,  1750 — 51,  with  a  learned  Pre- 
face), obviously  made  from  the  Peshito  Syriad,  which  the 
Persians  had  long  used  ('*  yet  often  so  paraphrastic  as  to  claim 
a  character  of  its  own"  Malan,  uhi  supra,  p.  xi),  ''interprete 
Symone  F.  Joseph  Taurinensi,''  and  taken  from  a  single  manu- 
script belonging  to  £.  Pococke,  probably  dated  A.D.  1341.  This 
version  may  prove  of  some  use  in  restoring  the  text  of  the 
Peshito.  (2)  The  second,  though  apparently  modem  [xiv?], 
was  made  from  the  Greek  (pers"^).  Its  publication  was  com- 
menced in  1652  by  Abraham  Wheelocke,  Professor  of  Arabic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  and  University  Librarian  at  Cambridge,  at 
the  expense  of  Sir  Th.  Adams,  the  generous  and  loyal  alderman 
of  London.  The  basis  (as  appears  from  the  volume  itself)  was 
an  Oxford  codex  (probably  Laud.  A.  96  of  the  old  notation), 
which  Wheelocke,  in  his  elaborate  notes  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  compared  with  Pococke's  and  with  a  third  manuscript 
at  Cambridge  (Gg.  v.  26),  dated  1014}  of  the  Hegira  (a.d. 
1607).  On  Wheelocke's  death  in  1653  only  108  pages  (to 
Matth.  xviii.  6)  were  printed,  but  his  whole  text  and  Latin 
version  being  found  ready  for  the  press,  the  book  was  pub- 
lished with  a  second  title-page,  dated  London,  1657,  and  a  short 
Preface  by  an  anonymous  editor  (said  to  be  one  Pierson),  who  in 
lieu  of  Wheelocke's  notes,  which  break  off  after  Matth.  xvii, 
appended  a  simple  collation  of  the  Pococke  manuscript  from 
that  place.  The  Persians  have  older  versions,  parts  of  both 
Testaments,  still  unpublished.  There  is  another  copy  of  the 
Persian  Gospels  at  Cambridge,  which  once  belonged  to  Arch- 
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bishop  Bancroft,  and  was  brought  from  Lambeth  in  1646,  but 
was  not  restored  in  1662  with  the  other  books  belonging  to  the 
Lambeth  Library. 

14.  Arabic  Versions  (Arab.)  are  many,  though  mostly  of 
the  slightest  possible  critical  importance  :  their  literary  history, 
therefore^  need  not  be  traced  with  much  minuteness  of  detail. 
It  is  known  that  John,  Bishop  of  Seville,  translated  the  Bible 
(from  the  Latin  Yulgate,  as  it  is  thought)  into  Arabic,  A.D. 
719  (Walton,  Proleg.  xiv.  c.  18),  and  Tischendorf  enumerates 
several  manuscripts  brought  by  himself  and  others  from  the 
East,  assigned  by  competent  judges  to  the  eighth  and  following 
centuries  (N.  T.  Proleg.  1859,  pp.  236—9).  The  printed  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  portion,,  are  (1)  The  Roman  edition 
of  the  Gospels,  from  the  Medicean  press,  1590 — 1  (ar'),  edited 
by  J.  Baptista  Baymundi,  some  copies  having  a  Latin  version 
by  Gabriel  Sionita,  who  was  engaged  on  the  work  described 
below  as  (3)  fifty  years  later  (Mill,  N.  T.  Proleg.  §  1295). 
T.  W.  J.  Juynboll  (Leyden,  1838)  holds  that  this  edition,  and 
the  text  of  a  Franeker  codex  of  the  Gospels,  belong  to  the 
version  of  John  of  Seville.  (2)  The  whole  N.  T.  from  a  Sca- 
liger  manuscript,  and  (in  the  Gospels)  from  a  second  dated  988 
of  the  era  of  the  Martyrs,  or  A.D.  1272*,  edited  at  Leyden 
by  Th.  Erpenius  [1684—1624]  in  1616.  This  excellent  ver- 
sion, the  best  and  most  genuine  of  all  those  in  Arabic,  gene- 
rally agrees  with  (1),  but,  if  made  directly  from  the  Greek, 
it  must  have  been  revised  on  the  Egyptian  versions,  probably 
in  the  eleventh  century  (Malan,  uhi  supra^  p.  x)  (ai').  It  is 
called  Fayyumiyeh,  from  having  been  made  in  the  Fayum, 
a  province  of  Egypt,  (3)  The  N.  T.  in  the  Paris  Polyglott 
(ar'*),  1645.  (4)  The  N.  T.  in  the  London  Polyglott,  1657. 
(5)  The  N.  T.,  Peshito  and  Arabic,  in  the  Carshunic  cha- 

^  This  Manasoript  of  the  Gbspels  only,  together  with  seyenty  others  which 
once  belonged  to  Erpenius,  was  bought  for  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge  by 
its  Chancellor,  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  just  before  his  murder 
in  1628.  It  is  now  in  the  University  Library,  Gg.  v.  83,  and  in  the  margin  of 
its  subscription  we  find  **.i.  anno  Christi  1272"  in  ErpeniuB*  handwriting.  Pr. 
Lee  (who  did  not  know  its  history)  inferred  its  identity  with  Erpenius*  codex  from 
the  subscription,  and  other  internal  marks  {Prolegomena  to  Bagiter^t  Polyglott, 
p.  81,  note).  There  is  a  second  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  the  same  Library,  Gg. 
Y.  27,  with  an  inscription  by  the  Patriarch  Cyril  Lncar  {see  p.  98),  dated  1618. 
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racter  (i.e.  the  Arabic  ia  Syriac  letters),  Rome,  1703,  based 
on  a  manuscript  brought  from  Cyprus.  Editions  published 
by  the  Propaganda,  Biblia,  Rome,  1672,  and  altered  from  the 
Latin,  as  also  by  our  venerable  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  N.  T.,  London,  1727,  and  altered  from  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,  both  designed  for  circulation  in  the  East,  need 
not  be  considered. 

Since  the  "  Dissertatio  inaug.  critica  de  Evan.  Arab."  of  G.  C. 
Storr  appeared  (Tubingen,  1775)  it  seems  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged that  the  several  published  editions  of  the  Gospels  have 
sprung  from  one  version,  and  that  one  taken  from  the  Greek, 
though  now  sadly  mixed  and  confused :  JuynboU,  however,  has 
rendered  it  probable  that  its  original  was  the  Latin,  which  was 
subsequently  corrected  by  the  Greek.  The  Acts  and  Epistles 
in  Erpenius'  N.  T.  were  certainly  made  from  the  Peshito ;  his 
Apocalypse  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Memphitic:  but 
in  both  Polyglotts  all  except  the  Gospels  are  undoubtedly  from 
the  Greek.  A  list  of  Greek  manuscripts  attended  with  Arabic 
versions  is  given  above,  p.  307.  • 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  CITATIONS  PROM  THE  GREEK  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT  OR  ITS  VERSIONS  MADE  BY  EARLY 
ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS,  ESPECIALLY  BY  THE 
CHRISTIAN  FATHERS. 


1.  AlTE  might  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
▼  ▼  numerous  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  con- 
tained in  the  remains  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  other 
Christian  writers  from  the  firtt  century  of  our  era  downwards, 
would  be  more  useful  even  than  the  early  versions,  for  enabling 
us  to  determine  the  character  of  the  text  of  Scripture  current 
in  those  primitive  times,  from  which  no  manuscripts  of  the 
original  have  come  down  to  us.  Unquestionably  the  testimony 
afiForded  by  these  venerable  writings  will  be  free  from  some  of 
the  objections  which  so  much  diminish  the  value  of  transla- 
tions for  critical  purposes  {see  above,  p.  309 — 11).  But  not  to 
insist  on  the  fact  that  many  important  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  have  not  been  cited  at  all  in  any  very  ancient 
work  now  extant,  this  species  of  evidence  will  be  received 
with  increasing  distrust,  the  more  familiar  we  become  with 
its  uncertain  and  precarious  nature.  Not  only  is  this  kind 
of  testimony  fragmentary  and  not  (like  that  of  versions) 
continuous,  so  that  it  often  fails  us  where  we  should  most 
wish  for  information :  but  the  Fathers  were  better  theologians 
than  critics ;  they  frequently  quoted  loosely  or  from  memoiy, 
often  no  more  of  a  passage  than  their  immediate  purpose 
required  ;  and  what  they  actually  wrote  has  been  found  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  change  on  the  part  of  copyists  and  unskilful 
editors :  they  can  therefore  be  implicitly  trusted,  even  as  to 
the  manuscripts  which  lay  before  them,  only  in  the  compara- 
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tively  few  places  wherein  their  own  direct  appeal  to  their 
codices,  or  the  course  of  their  argument,  or  the  current  of  their 
exposition,  renders  it  manifest  what  readings  they  approved. 
In  other  cases,  the  same  author  perpetually  cites  the  self- 
same text  under  two  or  more  various  forms  ;  in  the  Gospels  it 
is  often  impossible  to  determine  to  which  of  the  three  earlier 
ones  reference  is  made ;  and,  on  the  whole.  Scriptural  quotations 
from  ecclesiastical  writers  are  of  so  much  less  consideration  than 
ancient  translations,  that  where  they  are  single  and  unsupported, 
they  may  safely  be  disregarded  altogether.  An  express  cita- 
tion, however,  by  a  really  careful  Father  of  the  first  four  or  five 
centuries  (as  Origen,  for  example),  if  supported  by  manuscript 
authority,  and  countenanced  by  the  best  versions,  claims  our 
respectful  attention,  and  powerfully  vindicates  the  reading 
which  it  favours^. 

2.  The  practice  of  illustrating  the  various  readings  of  Scrip- 
ture from  the  reliques  of  Christian  antiquity  is  so  obvious  and 
reasonable,  that  all  who  have  written  critical  annotations  on  the 
sacred  text  have  resorted  to  it,  from  Erasmus  downwards :  the 
Greek  or  Latin  commentators  are  appealed  to  in  four  out  of  the 
five  marginal  notes  found  in  the  Complutensian  N.  T.  («&6  below, 
p.  425).  When  Bishop  Fell,  however,  came  to  prepare  the  first 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  attended  with  any  considerable 
apparatus  for  improving  the  text  {see  Chapter  v.),  he  expressly 
rejected  "  S.  Textus  loca  ab  antiquis  Patribus  alitor  quam  pro 
recepto  more  laudata,''  from  which  the  toil  of  such  a  task  did 
not  so  much  deter  him,  ''quam  cogitatio  quod  minus  utile  esset 
futurum  iisdem  insistere."  (N.  T.  1675,  Prflp/!)  "  Venerandi 
enim  illi  scriptores,"  he  adds, "  de  verborum  apicibus  non  mul- 
tum  soliciti,  ex  memori&  quse  ad  institutum  suum  factura  vide- 
bantur  passim  allegabant;  undo  factum  ut  de  priscft  lectione  ex 
illorum  scriptis  nil  fer^  certi  potuerit  hauriri."     It  is  certainly 

1  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  coincide  thus  far  with  the  judgment  of  Mr  Ham- 
mond, who  says:  "The  valae  of  eyen  the  most  definite  Patristic  citation  ia 
,  only  corroborative.  Standing  by  itself,  any  such  citation  might  mean  no  more 
than  that  the  writer  found  the  passage  in  his  own  copy,  or  in  those  examined 
by  him,  in  the  form  in  which  he  quotes  it.  The  moment,  however,  it  is  found 
to  be  supported  by  other  good  evidence,  the  writer's  authority  may  become  of 
immense  importance"  ("Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism/*  p.  66,  2nd  edition). 
His  illustration  is  the  statement  of  Ireniens  in  MatCh.  i.  18,  which  is  discussed 
below,  Ghap.  iz. 

s.  27 
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to  the  credit  of  Mill's  sagacity  that  he  did  not  follow  his  patron^s 
example  by  setting  aside  Patristic  testimony  in  so  curt  and 
compendious  a  maimer,  yet  I  would  not  ^>eak  with  him 
(N.  T.  Prdeg.  §  1478)  of  Bp.  Fell's  "  praepropera  opinio" ; 
he  merely  stated  as  vmverscdly  true  what  for  the  most  part 
certainly  is  so.  No  one  can  study  Mill's  ProlegoTnena  with- 
out being  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  the  portion  of  them  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  the  text,  as  gathered  firom  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  the  accumulation  of  that  mass  of  quotations  from 
the  Fathers  which  stands  below  his  Scripture  text,  must  have 
been,  what  he  asserts,  the  result  of  some  years*  labour  (N.  T. 
Proleg.  §  1513) :  yet  these  are  just  the  parts  of  his  celebrated 
work  that  have  given  the  least  satisfaction.  The  field  indeed  is 
too  vast  to  be  occupied  by  one  man,  or  by  many  men  within  the 
space  of  a  few  years.  A  whole  library  of  authors  has  to  be 
thoroughly  searched ;  each  cited  passage  must  be  patiently  ex- 
amined ;  the  fallacious  help  of  indices  should  be  renounced ; 
the  text  of  the  very  writers  is  to  be  corrected,  so  far  as  may  be, 
by  the  collation  of  better  manuscripts  than  the  printed  editions 
are  usually  based  upon ;  and  all  this  with  the  knowledge  that 
codices  of  the  Fathers  are  for  the  most  part  of  much  lower 
date  than  those  of  Scripture  which  we  desire  to  amend  by  their 
aid;  not  many  being  older  than  the  tenth  century,  the  far 
greater  part  considerably  more  modem*. 

3.  To  Qriesbach  must  be  assigned  the  merit  of  being  the 
earliest  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament  who  saw,  or  at  Least  who 
acted  upon  the  principle,  that  it  is  far  more  profitable  as  well 
as  more  scholarlike  to  do  one  thing  well,  than  to  attempt  more 
than  can  be  performed  completely  and  with  accuracy.  He  was 
led  by  certain  textual  theories  he  had  adopted  (which  we  shall 
best  describe  hereafter;  see  Chapter  v.)  to  a  close  examination 
of  the  works  of  Origen,  the  most  celebrated  Biblical  critic  of 
antiquity.  The  result,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Symbolce  CriticcB,  is  a  lasting  monument  both  of  his  industry 

^  Take  the  case  of  IrexueuB,  in  Bome  lespects  the  most  important  of  them  alL 
The  editio  princepi  of  Eraamofi  (1526)  was  printed  from  mannscripts  now 
unknown.  The  three  best  mannscripts  are  in  Latin  only.  The  oldest  of  them  I 
saw  at  Middle-hiU  {iee  p.  233),  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
oentoiy,  olim  Claromontanas;  another,  of  the  twelfth,  is  in  the  Arundel  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum ;  the  third  once  belonged  to  Yossius. 
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and  acuteness ;  and,  if  not  quite  faultless  in  point  of  correct- 
ness, deserves  to  be  taken  as  a  model  by  his  successors. 
What  Griesbach  has  done  for  Origen,  has  hitherto  not  been 
imitated  by  others  for  writers  of  little  less  importance,  such  as 
Clement  of  Alexandria  or  Eusebius,  Athanasius  or  the  Cyrils ; 
and  until  that  be  accomplished,  we  cannot  use  the  citations 
derived  from  their  works  with  any  high  degree  of  confidence. 
Tregelles,  of  whose  Greek  Testament  we  shall  presently  speak 
(Chapter  V.)  has  evidently  bestowed  much  pains  on  his  Patristic 
citations;  they  are  at  once  more  definite,  more  numerous,  and 
yet  more  select  than  those  of  his  predecessors ;  to  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea,  especially  to  those  portions  of  his  works  which  have 
been  recently  edited  or  brought  to  light,  he  has  paid  great 
attention:  Chrysostom,  however,  has  been  grievously  neglected, 
although  the  subjects  of  a  large  portion  of  his  writings,  the 
early  date  of  some  of  his  codices*,  the  extensive  collations 
of  Matthaei,  and  the  excellent  modem  editions  of  most  of  his 
Homilies,  might  have  sufficed  to  commend  him  to  our  particular 
regard.  The  custom,  commenced  by  Lachmann,  and  adopted 
by  Tregelles  (though  not  uniformly  by  Tischendorf),  of  record- 
ing the  exact  edition,  volume,  and  page  of  the  writer  quoted, 
and  in  important  cases  of  copying  his  very  words,  cannot  be 
too  much  praised :  we  would  suggest,  however,  the  expediency 
of  further  indicating,  by  an  asterisk  or  some  such  mark,  those 
passages  about  which  there  can  be  no  ambiguity  as  to  the  read- 
ing adopted  by  the  author,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
others  which  are  of  infinitely  less  weight  and  importance. 

4.  It  may  be  convenient  to  subjoin  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin  (with  the 
usual  abridgements  for  their  names),  which  are  the  most  often 
cited  in  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Latin 
authors  are  printed  in  italics,  and  unless  they  happen  to  appeal 
unequivocally  to  the  evidence  of  Greek  codices,  are  available 
only  for  the  correction  of  their  vernacular  translation.  The 
dates  annexed  chiefly  indicate  the  death  of  the  persons  they 

1  Tischendorf  (N.  T.  ProUg,  p.  256,  7th  edition)  speaks  of  one  Wolfenbiittel 
mannscript  of  the  sixth  oentoiy  containing  the  Homilies  on  S.  Matthew,  which 
he  designed  to  publish  in  hiB  Monumenta  $acra  inedita,  Vol.  ni.  He  indicates 
its  readings  by  Chx«^. 

27—2 
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refer  to.     Fuller  details  are  given  by  Tischendorf,  N.  T.,  ProUg. 
pp.  257—69,  7th  edition. 


Ambrou  Bp.  of  Ifilan,  1.0. 897  (Ambr.) 
Ambroiiaittr^  the  false  Ambrose,  per- 
haps Hilary  the  Deaoon,  of  the  third 
oentory.    (Ambrst.) 
Ammonias  of  Alexandria,  220  (Am- 

mon.)  {fi  CatenU. 
Andreas  of  Crete,  7th  oentnzy  (probably 

not  the  same  person  as) 
Andreas  Bishop  of  Ciesarea,  6th  cen- 
tury?   (And.) 
Arethas  Bp.  of  Ciesarea  Capp.,  10th 

centniy?    (Areth.) 
Amohiui  of  Africa,  806  (Amob.) 
AthanasiosBp.  of  Alexandria,  878  ( Ath.) 
Athenagoras  of  Athens,  177  (Athen.) 
AuguBtine  Bp.  of  Hippo,  430  (Aug.) 
Barnabas,  Ist  or  2nd  centnryf  (Bam.) 
BasU  Bp.  of  CflBsarea,  879  (Bas.) 
Basil  of  Selenda,  fl.  440  (Bas.  Sel.) 
Bed£  the  Venerable,  785  (Bede). 
Cttsarins  of  Constantinople  868  (Ces.) 
Canons  Apostolic,  3rd  century  (Canon.) 
Cassiodonut  575  (Cassiod.) 
Chromatius    Bp.     of    Aqoileia,    402 

(Chrom.) 
Chrysostom  Bp.  of  Constantinople,  407 

(Chxys.) 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  fl.  194  (Clem.) 
Clement  Bp.  of  Borne,  fl.  90  (Clem. 

Bom.) 
Constitutiones  Apostolics,  3rd  century 

(Constit.) 
Cosmas  Indicopleostes,  585  (Cosm.) 
Cyprian  Bp.  of  Carthage,  258  (Cypr.) 
Cyril  Bp.  of  Alexandria,  444  (Cyr.) 
Cyril  Bp.  of  Jerusalem,  886  (Cyr.  Jer.) 
Damascenus  John,  730  (Dam.)^ 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  370  (Did.) 
Dionysius    Bp.    of    Alexandria,    265 

(Dion.) 
Dionysius  (Pseudo-)  Areopagita,   5th 
century  (Dion.  Areop.) 


Ephraem  the  Syrian,  878  (Ephr.) 
Epiphanios  Bp.  of  Cyprus,  408  (Epiph.) 
Eusebius  Bp.  of  Cesarea,  840  (Eos.) 
Euthalius  Bp.  of  Suldr    458(EQthal.) 
EuthymiuB  Zigabenus,  1116  (Enthym.) 
Eyagrius  of  Pontns,  880  (Evagr.) 
FulgerUius,  5th  cent.  (Fulg.) 
OaudenHui,  4th  cent.  (Gaud.) 
Oregoiy  of  Nazianzus,  the  Divine,  Bp. 

of  Constantinople,  889  (Naz.) 
Gregory  Bp.  of  Nyssa,  896  (Nyss.) 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  Bp.  of  Neocfls- 

sarea,  248  (Thanma.) 
Gregory  the  Great,  Bp.  of  Borne,  605 

(Greg.) 
Haymo,  Bp.  of  Halberstadt,  9th  cen- 
tury (Haym.) 
HieronymuB  (Jerome),  420  (Hier.)  or 

(Jer.) 
Hilary  Bp.  of  Poictiers,  fl.  854  (Hil.) 
Hippolytus  Bp.  of  Pontus,fl.  220  (Hip.) 
Ignatius  Bp.  of  Antiooh,  107  (Ign.) 
IrenflBus  Bp.  of  Lyons,  fl.  178;  chiefly 

extant  in  an  old  Latin  version  (Iren.) 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  412  (Isid.) 
Justin  Martyr,  164  (Jusi) 
Jwencuif  830  (Juv.) 
LaetatUitu,  806  (Lact.) 
Ludfer  Bp.  of  Cagliari,  867  (Luc.) 
Mardon  the  heretic,   130  T     (Moion), 

cited  by  Epiphanius  (Mdon-e)  and 

by  TertulUan  (Mcion-t). 
Maximui  Taurinensis,  466  (Max.  Taur. ) 
Maximus   the   Confessor,   662   (Max. 

Conf.) 
Methodius,  811  (Meth.) 
Nonnus,  fl.  400  (Nonn.) 
Novatiamu,  fl.  800?    (Novat.) 
(Eoumenius  Bishop   of   Tricca,  10th 

century?    ((Ecu.) 
Origen,  b.  186,  d.  258  (Or.) 
Pamphilus  the  Martyr,  808  (Pamph.) 


1  Dam'*'"'.  i.e.  Job.  Damasceni  parallela  sacra  ex  cod.  Bupefuc.  ssdculi 
ferft  8."  Tischendorf,  N.  T.,  Preface  to  Vol.  i.  of  the  eighth  edition,  1869.  He 
promised  full  information  in  his  Prolegomena  ^  which  never  appeared.  Here  wo 
have  a  manuscript  ascribed  to  the  same  century  as  the  Father  vrhose  work  it 
contains. 
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Peter  Bp.  of  Alexandria,  811  (Petr.) 
PhotiiiB  Bp.   of   ConBtantinople,  891 

(Phot.) 
Polyoarp  Bp.  of  Smyrna,  166  (Polyc.) 
Primatiut  Bp.  of  Adnunetum,  fl.  550 

(Prim.) 
PrudenHut  406  (Pmd.) 
SufinuM  of  Aquileia,  897  (Buf.) 
Severianns,  a  Syrian  Bp.,  409  (Seym.) 
Socrates   |     Ghnrdh     (fl.  440  (Soc.) 
Sozomen  )  Historians,  (450  (Soz.) 
Snidas  the  lexicographer,  960?   (Said.) 
Tatian  of  Antiooh,  172  (Tat.) 
TertuUian  of  Africa,  fl.  200  (Tert.)i 
Theodore    Bp.    of    Mopsnestia,    428 


(Thdor.  Mops.) 
Theodoret  Bp.  of  Cyrus  or  of  Cyrrhua 

in  Goxnagene,  458  (Thdrt) 
Theophiius  Bp.  of  Antiooh,  182  (Thph. 

Ant.) 
Theophylact  Archbp.  of  Bulgaria,  1071 

(Thfiophyl.) 
TicAontiM  the  Donatist,  fl.  390  (Tich.) 
Titus  Bp.  of  Bostra,  fl.  370  (Tit.  Boat.) 
Victor  of  Antiooh,  480  (Vict.  Ant.)^ 
Victor  Bp.  of  Tunis,  565  (Vict  Tun.) 
Victorinus  Bp.  of  Pettau,  860   (Vic- 

torin.) 
Vigilius  of  Thapsus,  484  (Vigil.) 


Add  to  these  the  Greek  Scholia  published  by  Matthaei 
(N.  T.,  see  Chap,  v.),  and  the  Catenae  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
edited  by  Fossinus  (1673),  Cramer  (1838  &c.),  Mai,  and  others. 

The  following  anonymous  works  in  Latin  belong  to  the 
fourth  century: 

Auctor  libri  de  xlii.  mansionibns  (auct.  mans.). 

Anctor  libri  de  Promissionibus  dimid.  temporis  (Prom.). 

Auctor  libri  de  Bebaptismate  (Bebapt.). 

Auctor  libri  de  Vocatione  gentium  (Vooat.). 

Auctor  libri  de  singularitate  olericorum  (auct.  sing.  cler.). 

Opus  imperfectum  in  Matthaaum  (Op.). 

Qusstiones  ex  utroque  Testamento  (Quiest.). 

^  This  important  witness  for  the  Old  Latin  version  must  now  be  used  with 
H.  Boensch's  Das'Neue  Tettanient  TerttUlian'Sf  Leipzig,  1871,  wherein  aU  his 
citations  firom  the  N.  T.  are  arranged  and  critically  examined. 

•  '  So  much  requires  to  be  done  for  almost  aU  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
antiquity  before  they  can  be  securely  used  as  instruments  of  criticism,  that 
Dean  Burgon*s  Appendix  (D)  to  his  "Last  Twelve  verses  of  S.  Mark'*  pp.  269 — 
287  weU  deserves  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  a  not  very  friendly  critic.  The 
Dean  discusses  at  length  the  genius  and  character  of  Victor  of  Antioch's  Com- 
mentary on  S.  Mark,  and  enumerates  the  manuscripts  which  contain  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON    THE    EARLY    PRINTED,    AND    LATER    CRITICAL 
EDITIONS  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


F'  would  be  quite  foreign  to  our  present  design,  to  attempt 
to  notice  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek 
which  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  centuries  and 
a  half,  nor  would  a  large  volume  suffice  for  such  a  labour.  We 
will  limit  our  attention,  therefore,  to  those  early  editions  which 
have  contributed  to  form  our  commonly  received  text,  and  to 
such  others  of  more  recent  date  as  not  only  exhibit  a  revised 
text,  but  contain  an  accession  of  fresh  critical  materials  for  its 
more  complete  emendation'. 

Since  the  Latin  Bible  of  1452  was  the  first  production  of 
the  new-born  printing-press  (see  p.  351),  and  the  Jews  had 
published  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  1488,  we  must  impute  it  to  the 
general  ignorance  of  Greek  among  divines  in  Western  Europe, 
that  although  the  two  songs  Magnificat  asd  Benedictus  (Luke  i.) 
were  annexed  to  a  Greek  Psalter  which  appeared  first  at  Milan 
in  1481,  without  a  printer's  name;  next  at  Venice  in  1486, 
being  edited  by  a  Greek ;  again  at  Venice  from  the  press  of 
Aldus  in  1496  or  1497  :  and  although  the  first  six  chapters  of 
S.  John's  Gospel  were  published  at  Venice  by  Aldus  Manntius 

^  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  hook  was  issued,  Ed.  Beass  has  pnhlished 
"Bibliotheca  KoyI  Testamenti  Orteoi,  cnjos  editiones  ah  initio  typographic  ad 
nostram  statem  impressas  qnotquot  reperiri  potaenmt  coUegit  digessit  illns- 
travit  E.  B.  Argentoratensis  "  (BmnsvigflB,  1872),  to  which  the  reader  is  re£erred 
for  editions  which  oar  purpose  does  not  lead  as  to  notice.  Some  of  his  state- 
ments regarding  the  text  of  early  editions  we  haye  repeated  in  the  notes  of  the 
present  chapter.  His  enumeration  is  not  groonded  on  a  complete  collation  of 
any  book,  bat  from  the  study  of  a  thousand  passages  (p.  24)  selected  for  hia 
purpose.  Hence  his  numerical  results  are  perpetually  less  than  our  own,  or  even 
than  MiU*B. 
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in  1504,  and  John  vL  1 — 14  at  Tubingen  in  1514,  the  first 
prinUd  edition  of  the  whole  N,  T.  in  the  original  is  that  con* 
tained  in 

1.  The  Complutensian  Polyqlott*  (6  Vol.  folio),  the 
munificent  design  of  Francis  Ximenes  de  Cisneros  [1437 — 
1517],  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Regent  of  Castile 
(1506 — 17).  This  truly  eminent  person,  six  years  of  whose 
humble  youth  were  spent  in  a  dungeon  through  the  caprice  of 
one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Primacy  of  Spain,  experienced 
what  we  have  seen  so  conspicuously  illustrated  in  other  instances, 
that  long  imprisonment  ripens  the  intellect  which  it  fetils  to 
extinguish.  Entering  the  Franciscan  order  in  1482,  he  carried 
the  ascetic  habit  of  his  profession  to  the  throne  of  Toledo  and 
the  palace  of  his  sovereign.  Becoming  in  1492  Confessor  to 
Queen  Isabella  the  Catholic,  and  Primate  three  years  later,  he 
devoted  to  pure  charity  or  to  public  purposes  the  enormous 
revenues  of  his  see;  founding  the  Univernty  at  Alcala  de  Hena« 
res  in  New  Castile,  where  he  had  gone  to  school,  and  defraying 
the  cost  of  an  expedition  which  as  Regent  he  led  to  Oran 
against  the  Moors.  In  1502  he  conceived  the  plan  of  the  first 
Polyglott  Bible,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  him  who  afterwards 
became  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  gathered  in  his  University 
of  Alcala  (Complutum)  as  many  manuscripts  as  he  could  procure, 
with  men  he  deemed  equal  to  the  task,  of  whom  James  Lopez  de 
Stunica  (subsequently  known  for  his  controversy  with  Erasmus) 
was  the  principal :  others  being  M.  Antonio  of  Lebrixa,  De- 
metrius Ducas  of  Crete,  and  Ferdinand  of  Yalladolid  {Pin- 
tianus).  The  whole  outlay  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  on  the  Poly- 
glott is  stated  to  have  exceeded  50,000  ducats  or  about  £23,000, 
a  vast  sum  in  those  days : — but  his  yearly  income  as  Primate 
was  four  times  as  great.  The  first  volume  printed,  Tom.  v.,  con- 
tains the  New  Testament  in  two  parallel  columns,  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  latter  being  that  modification  of  the  Yulgate  then 
current :  the  colophon  on  the  last  page  of  the  Apocalypse  states 
that  it  was  completed  January  10,  1514,  the  printer  being 
Amald  William  de  Brocario.  Tom.  VL,  comprising  a  Lexicon, 
indices,  &c.  bears  date  March  17, 1515 ;  Tom.  i — TV,  of  the  Old 

^  KoYnm  TeBtamentom  Greoe  ei  Latine  in  acftdemia  oomplttte&Bi  noviter 
impresBiun,  Tom.  t. 
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Testament  and  Apocrypha,  1517,  (Tom.  TV.  dated  July  10),  on 
November  8  of  which  year  the  Cardinal  died,  full  of  honours  and 
good  deeds.  This  event  must  have  retarded  the  publication  of 
the  whole,  since  Pope  Leo's  licence  was  not  granted  until  March 
22, 1520,  and  Erasmus  did  not  see  the  book  before  1522.  As 
not  more  than  six  hundred  copies  were  printed,  this  Polyglott 
must  from  the  first  have  been  scarce  and  dear,  and  is  not  always 
met  with  in  Public  Libraries. 

The  Apocryphal  books,  like  the  N.  T.,  are  of  course  given 
only  in  two  languages ;  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate holds  the  chief  place  in  the  middle,  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Septuagint  Greek  \  The  Greek  type  in  the  other 
volumes  is  of  the  common  character,  with  the  usual  breathings 
and  accents;  in  the  fifth,  or  New  Testament  volume,  it  is 
quite  different,  being  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  manuscripts 
of  about  the  thirteenth  century,  very  bold  and  elegant  (see 
Plate  X.  No  26),  without  breathings,  and  accentuated  accord- 
ing to  a  system  defended  and  explained  in  a  bilingual  preface 
TTpd^  Toi)9  ivrev^ofiivov^,  but  never  heard  of  before  or  since: 
monosyllables  have  no  accent,  while  in  other  words  the  tone  sylla- 
ble receives  the  acute,  the  grave  and  circumflex  being  discarded. 
The  Latin  is  in  a  noble  church-character,  references  are  made 
from  the  one  text  to  the  other  by  means  of  small  letters,  and 
where  in  either  column  there  is  a  void  space,  in  consequence  of 
words  omitted  or  otherwise,  it  is  filled  up  by  such  curves  as  are 
seen  in  the  bottom  line  of  our  specimen.  The  foreign  matter 
in  this  volume  consists  of  the  short  Preface  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
Eusebius  Carpiano  (but  without  the  canons),  Jerome's  letter 
to  Damasus  {see  p.  349),  with  the  ordinary  Latin  Prologues 
and  Arguments  before  each  book.  S.  Paul's  Epistles  precede 
the  Acts,  as  in  Codd.  N.  61.  69.  90,  &c.  (see  p.  70),  and  before 
them  stand  the  diroBrifila  iravKov,  Euthalii  irepl  ypovtov  (see  p.  65), 

^  Quite  enough  has  been  made  of  that  piece  of  grim  Spanish  humour,  "Me- 
diam  autem  inter  has  latinam  beati  Hieronymi  translationem  yelut  inter  Syna- 
gogam  et  Orientalem  Eoclesiam  posuimus :  tanquam  duos  hinc  et  inde  latrones, 
medium  autem  Jesum,  hoo  est  Bomanam  sive  latinam  Eoclesiam  oollooantes*' 
(ProL  Tom.  i.).  The  editors  plainly  meant  no  disparagement  to  the  original 
Scriptures,  as  tuch;  but  they  had  persuaded  themselyes  that  Hebrew  oodioes 
had  been  corrupted  by  the  Jew,  the  Septuagint  by  the  schismatical  Greek,  and 
so  dung  to  the  Latin  as  the  only  form  (even  before  the  Council  of  Trent)  in 
which  the  Bible  was  known  or  studied  in  Western  Europe. 
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the  ordinary  viroOeaei^  to  all  the  21  Epistles  (grouped  together), 
with  Theodoret's  prologues  subjoined  to  13  of  the  inrodiaei^.  By 
the  side  of  the  Latin  text  are  numerous  parallel  passages,  and 
there  are  also  five  marginal  notes  (on  Matth.  vi.  13 ;  T  Cor.  xiii. 
3;  XV.  31;  51;  1  John  v.  7,  8).  The  only  divisions  are  the  com- 
mon Latin  chapters,  subdivided  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c. 
(see  p.  67).  Copies  of  laudatory  verses^  an  interpretation  of  Pro- 
per Names,  and  a  Qreek  Lexicon  of  the  N.  T.,  close  the  volume. 
It  has  long  been  debated  among  critics,  what  manuscripts 
were  used  by  the  Complutensian  editors,  especially  in  the  N.  T. 
Ximenes  is  reported  to  have  spent  4000  ducats  in  the  purchase 
of  such  manuscripts;  in  the  Preface  to  the  N.  T.  we  are  assured 
that  "  non  quevis  exemplaria  impressioni  huic  archetypa  fuisse  : 
sed  antiquissima  emendatissimaque:  ac  tante  preterea  vetustatis, 
ut  fidem  eis  abrogare  nefas  videatur:  Que  sanctissimus  in 
Christo  pater  et  dominus  noster  Leo  decimus  pontifex  maximus, 
huic  institute  favere  cupiens  ex  apostolica  bibliotheca  educta 
misit..."  Yet  these  last  expressions  can  hardly  refer  to  the  N.  T., 
inasmuch  as  Leo  X.  was  not  elected  Pope  till  March  11,  1513, 
and  the  N.  T.  was  completed  Jan.  10  of  the  very  next  year*. 
Add  to  this  that  Yercellone,  whose  services  to  sacred  literature 
have  been  spoken  of  above  (pp.  108,  113),  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  only  two  manuscripts  are  recorded  as  having  been 
sent  to  the  Cardinal  from  the  Vatican  in  the  first  year  of  Leo, 
and  neither  of  them  (Vat.  330,  346)  contained  any  part  of 
the  N.  T.'    The  only  one  of  the  Complutensian  codices  specified 

1  Of  these,  two  copies  are  in  Greek,  three  in  Latin  Elegiacs.  I  snbjoin  those 
of  the  native  Greek  editor,  Demetrias  Dncas,  as  a  rather  favoorable  specimen 
of  Terse  composition  in  that  age :  the  fantastic  mode  of  accentuation  described 
abore  was  clearly  not  hU  work. 

EiTp^ecf  o<rccu  dperrjrt  pporo^  is  (JXviiror, 

ifffuucaptaif  X^pov  K<d  piw  older  dEyecr, 
apxi^pt^  ^ifiiyjit  Beiot  WXcc.  ipya  yiip  oirrw 

ijde  pipXos,  Oyifrois  d^ia  8upa  rode. 

^  Tregelles  {Account  of  the  Printed  Text,  p.  7,  note)  states  that  he  was 
elected  Febr.  28,  crowned  March  11 :  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  {Chronology  of  History, 
p.  194)  that  he  was  elected  March  11,  without  naming  the  date  of  his  coronation 
as  usual,  but  mentioning  that  '*  Leo  X,  in  his  letters,  dated  the  commencement 
of  his  pontificate  before  his  coronation.** 

*  The  foUowing  is  the  document  (a  curiosity  in  its  way)  as  cited  by  Yeroel- 
lone:  <*Anno  primo  Leonis  PP.  X.  Beyerendiss.  Dom.  Francisous  Card.  Tole- 
tanus  de  mandato  SS.  D.  N.  Papas  habuit  ex  bibliotheca  a  Dom.  Phiedio 


r 
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by  Stunica,  the  Cod.  Rhodiensis  (Act.  52,  see  p.  250),  has 
entirely  disappeared,  and  from  a  Catalogue  of  the  thirty  volumes 
of  Biblical  manuscripts  once  in  the  library  at  Alcala,  but  now 
at  Madrid,  communicated  in  1846  by  Don  Jos^  Gutierrez,  the 
Librarian,  we  find  that  they  consist  exclusively  of  Latin  and 
Hebrew  books,  with  the  exception  of  two  which  contain  portions 
of  the  Septuagint  in  Greeks  Thus  we  seem  cut  off  from  all 
hope  of  obtaining  direct  information  as  to  the  age,  character,  and 
preset  locality  of  the  materials  employed  for  the  Greek  text  of 
this  edition. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve  years 
(1502 — 14),  Ximenes  may  have  obtained  transcripts  of  codices 
he  did  not  himself  possess,  and  since  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able readings  of  the  Complutensian  are  found  in  but  one  or  two 
manuscripts  (e.g.  Luke  L  64  in  Codd.  140,  251 ;  ii.  22  in  Cod. 
76),  such  copies  should  of  course  be  narrowly  watched.  We 
have  pointed  out  above  (p.  250)  the  resemblance  that  Seidel's 
codex  (Act  42,  Paul.  48,  Apoa  13)  bears  to  this  edition:  so 
too  Cod.  4  of  the  Gospels.  Mill  first  noticed  its  aflSnity  to 
Laud.  2  or  Evan.  51,  Act.  32,  Paul.  38  (see  p,  185),  and  though 
this  is  somewhat  remote  in  the  Gospels,  throughout  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  it  is  close  and  indubitable*.     We  see,  therefore, 

Bibliothecario  dao  Yolnmina  greoa:  nnom  in  quo  oontinentiir  libri  infrascripti; 
videlicet  ProverbiA  Salomonis,  Eodesiastes,  Cant.  Cant.,  Job,  Sapientia,  Eode- 
Biasticos,  Esdras,  Tobias,  Jndith  [this  is  Vat.  846,  or  248  of  Parsons].  Bunt  in 
eo  folia  qningenta  et  daodecim  ex  jptupyro  in  nigro.  Fuit  extraetum  ex  blanoho 
primo  bibliothecsB  gneos  communis.  Mandatam  Pontificis  super  conoessione 
dictorum  librorum  registratum  fuit  in  Camera  Apostolica  per  D.  Francisoum  De 
Attavantes  Kotarium,  ubi  etiam  annotata  est  obligatio.  Promisit  restitnere 
/  intra   annum    sub  poena   ducentorum   duoatorum." — "Bestituit  die  9  Julii, 

HDXVni.    Ita  est.    Fr.  Zenobius  Bibliothecarius." 

^  The  Catalogue  is  copied  at  length  by  Tregelles  {Aecwnt  of  the  Printed 
Text,  pp.  16—18).  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  repeat  the  silly  story  taken  up 
by  Moldenhawer,  whose  admiration  of  Uu  eoiot  de  Espaita  was  not  extrayagantly 
high,  that  the  Alcala  manuscripts  had  been  sold  to  make  sky-rockets  about  1749; 
to  which  statement  Sir  John  Bowring  pleasantly  adds  in  1819,  "  To  celebrate 
the  arrival  of  some  worthless  grandee.**  Gutierrez's  recent  list  comprehends  aU 
the  codices  named  in  the  University  Catalogue  made  in  1745 ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  even  in  Spain  all  grandees  are  not  necessarily  worthless. 

>  Thus  in  S.  Mark  the  Complutensian  varies  from  Iiaud.  2  in  ol  places,  and 
nowhere  agrees  with  it  except  in  company  with  a  mass  of  other  copies.  In  thfl 
Acts  on  the  contraiy  they  agree  189  times,  and  differ  but  41,  some  of  their  loci 
tingularei  being  quite  decisive:  e.g.  x.  17;  21;  xii.  12;  xvii.  81;  xx.  88;  aiv. 
16;  1  Pet.  iii.  12;  14;  2  Pel  I  11.  4ln  most  of  these  places  Seidel*8  Codex,  in 
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no  cause  for  believing  that  either  Cod.  B,  or  any  manuscript 
much  resembling  it  in  character,  or  any  other  document  of  high 
antiquity  or  first-rate  importance,  was  employed  by  the  editors 
of  this  Polyglott.  The  text  it  exhibits  does  not  widely  di£fer 
from  that  of  most  codices  written  from  the  tenth  century  down- 
wards. 

That  it  was  corrupted  from  the  pandkl  Latin  version  was 
contended  by  Wetstein  and  others  (m  very  insufficient  grounds. 
Even  the  Latinism  ^eeX^efiovfi  Matth.  x.  25,  seems  a  mere  inad- 
vertence, and  is  corrected  immediately  afterwards  (xii.  24,  27), 
as  well  as  in  the  four  other  places  wherein  the  word  is  used.  We 
need  not  deny  that  1  John  v.  7,  8  was  interpolated,  and  probably 
translated  from  the  Vulgate ;  and  a  few  other  cases  have  a  sus- 
picious look  (Bom.  xvi.  5 ;  2  Cor.  v,  10;  vi.  16;  and  especially  GaL 
iii  19);  the  articles  too  are  employed  as  if  they  were  unfamiliar 
to  the  editor  (e.g.  Acts  xxi  4;  8) :  yet  we  must  emphatically  deny 
that  on  the  whole  the  Latin  Vulgate  had  an  appreciable  efTect 
upon  the  Greek.  This  last  point  had  been  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Michaelis  and  of  Marsh  by  Gk)eze\  in  whose  short 
tract  many  readings  of  Cod.  Laud.  2  are  also  examined.  In  the 
more  exact  collation  of  the  N.  T.  which  we  have  made  with  the 
common  text  {Elzevir  1624),  and  which  appeared  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  present  work,  out  of  2777  places  in  all,  wherein 
the  Complutensian  edition  differs  from  that  of  Elzevir  (viz.  1046 
in  the  Gospels,  576  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  541  in  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles,  614  in  the  Apocalypse),  in  no  less  than  849 
the  Latin  is  at  variance  with  the  Greek ;  in  the  majority  of  the 
rest  the  difference  cannot  be  expressed  in  another  language. 
Since  the  Complutensian  N.  T.  could  only  have  been  published 
from  manuscripts,  it  deserves  more  minute  examination  than  it 
has  received  from  Mill  or  Wetstein ;  and  it  were  much  to  be 
desired  that  minute  collations  could  be  made  of  several  other 
early  editions,  especially  the  whole  five  of  Erasmus. 

some  of  them  Act.  69,  and  in  nearly  all  Cod.  Havn.  1  (Evan.  284,  Act.  67,  Paid. 
72)  are  with  Land.  2.  On  testing  this  last  at  the  Bodleian  in  some  forty  plaoes, 
I  found  MiU's  representation  fairly  aooorate.  As  might  have  been  expected,  his 
Oxford  mannsoripts  were  collated  maoh  the  best. 

1  Ooeze's  "Defence  of  the  Complutensian  Bible,'*  1766.  He  published  a 
"Gontinnation"  in  1769.  See  also  Franc.  I)elitEsch*s  "Btadies  on  the  Com- 
platensian  Polyglott"  (Bagster  1872),  derived  from  his  Academical  Exercise  as 
Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Leipsio,  1871—2. 
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Since  this  Folyglott  has  been  said  to  be  veiy  inaccurately  printed^ 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  we  have  noted  just  50  pure  errors  of  the 
press ;  in  one  place,  moreover  (Hebr.  yii.  3),  part  of  the  ninth  Eutha- 
lian  Kc^fliAaiov  (cy  ta  ori  koh,  rov  aPpojofi  irpoeniLrjOrj)  has  crept  into  the 
text.  All  the  usual  peculiarities  observable  in  later  manuscripts  are 
here,  e.g.  224  itacisms  (chiefly  a>  for  o,  ri  for  ci,  ci  f or  i,  v  for  17,  01  for 
ci,  and  vice  versd)  \  32  instances  of  v  c^cAja^oriicoi',  or  the  superabun- 
dant V,  before  a  consonant;  15  cases  of  the  hiatus  for  the  lack  of  v 
before  a  vowel ;  ovrtos  is  something  found  before  a  consonant,  but  avna 
68  times;  qvk  and  ovx  ft^e  interchanged  12  timea  The  following 
peculiarities,  found  in  many  manuscripts,  and  here  retained,  may  shew 
that  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  Greek  were  not  yet  settled  among 
scholars  :  rrofrrjyytXtv  Mark  vL  8 ;  SiayycXc  Luke  iz.  60 ;  icarayycXciv 
Acts  iv.  2  ;  &ayyc\«ov  Acts  xxL  26  ;  KarayyiXMr  1  Cor.  ii  1 ;  irapay- 
ycAo)  1  Cor.  vii  10 ;  avayyiXtav  2  Cor.  viL  7 ;  TopayycXo/tcv  2  Thesa. 
lii.  4;  TTopayycXc  1  Tim.  iv.  11;  v.  7;  vi.  17.  The  augment  is 
omitted  9  times  (Matth.  xL  17;  Acts  viL  42 ;  xxvL  32;  Rom.  i  2  ; 
Gal.  ii.  13;  1  Tim.  vL  10.;  2  Tim.  i.  16;  Apoc.  iv.  8;  xii.  17);  the 
reduplication  twice  (John  xL  52 ;  1  Cor.  xi  5) :  fiiXXM  and  /acXci  are 
confounded  Mark  iv.  38;  Acts  xviiL  17;  Apoc.  iii.  2 ;  xiL  4.  Other 
anomalous  forms  (some  of  them  would  be  called  Alexandrian,  see 
Chap.  VIII.)  are  irafitroXov  Mark  viii.  1 ;  vrjpiav  Kom.  xvi  15 ;  c^i- 
pciTc  1  Cor.  V.  13;  airoicrcvci  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  pciseim;  frrvxpiyixv  Gal.  v. 
25 ;  ciVa  Heb.  iiL  10 ;  €vpafjL€yo9  ibid,  ix.  12 ;  av€ax^<rOajL  1  Pet  ii.  11 ; 
KaraXciirovrc?  2  Pet  iL  15 ;  vtpipaXkttrajL  Apoc.  iii.  5 ;  ^ciyvvvros  ibid, 
xxii.  8.  The  stops  are  placed  carelessly  in  the  Greek,  being  (.),  (,), 
rarely  (*),  never  (;).  In  the  Latin  the  stops  are  pretty  regular,  but 
the  abbreviations  very  numerous,  even  such  purely  arbitrary  forms  as 

xps  for  Christus.  In  the  Greek  o*  often  stands  at  the  end  of  a  word 
for  s,  I  and  often  v  or  v  are  set  at  the  beginning  of  syllables :  there  are 
no  instances  of  i  ascript  or  subscript^  and  no  capital  letters  except  at 
the  beginning  of  a  chapter,  when  they  are  oflen  flourished.  The 
following  forms  are  also  derived  from  the  general  practice  of  manu- 
scripts, and  occur  perpetually :  airipm^  a^^PX^^  ^^  (for  8^  &'),  ci/uu;, 
c^aunf?,  CTTiroovro,  c^ocrov,  coxrdrov,  Ko/roiyc,  KaSr^fiipaVy  KartStav,  xaro- 
vap,  /Ltc^/MDV,  ficvroc,  ov/mi;,  rovrcori ;  and  for  the  most  part  Suzirovro?, 
SiOTL,  Starovro,  ciTi9,  ovKiri.  Sometimes  the  preposition  and  its  case 
make  but  a  single  word,  as  iropa^vo-tv,  and  once  we  find  cvn-oti/crai, 
Vulg.  bene/acere  (Mark  xiv.  7). 

The  Complutensian  text  has  been  followed  in  the  main  by 
only  a  few  later  editions,  chiefly  by  Chr.  Plantings  N.  T.  1564,  &c., 
and  in  his  Antwerp  Polyglott  (1569—72)*. 

^  Beuss  says  boldly  that  the.  Complatensian  text  **puras  et  anthentions  a 
veteribas  nnnqnam  repetitns  est"  (p.  25),  and  gives  a  list  of  44  plaoes  in  which 
the  Ck>mplatenBian  and  Plantin  editions  are  at  var^moe  (pp.  16, 17).  He  sub- 
joins  a  list  of  185  cases  in  whioh  the  two  aze  in  onison  against  Erasmus  and 
Stephen  jointly  (pp.  18—21),  so  that  the  influence  of  the  former  oTer  the  Utter 
cannot  be  disputed. 
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2.  Erasmus'  New  Testament  was  by  six  years  the  earlier 
published,  though  it  was  printed  two  years  later  than  the 
Complutensian.  Its  editor,  both  in  character  and  fortunes,  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  with  Ximenes ;  yet  what  he  lacked  of 
the  Castilian's  firmness  he  more  than  atoned  for  by  his  true 
love  of  learning,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  spirit  that  struggled 
patiently,  if  not  boldly,  with  adversity.  Desiderius  Erasmus 
(ipda-fuo^,  i.e.  Gerald)  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1465,  or,  per- 
haps, a  year  or  two  later,  the  illegitimate  son  of  reputable  and 
(but  for  that  sin)  of  virtuous  parents.  Soon  left  an  orphan,  he 
was  forced  to  take  reluctantly  the  minor  orders,  and  entered  the 
priesthood  in  1492.  Thenceforward  his  was  the  hard  life  of  a 
solitary  and  wandering  man  of  letters,  earning  a  precarious 
subsistence  from  booksellers  or  pupils  \  now  learning  Greek  at 
Oxford  (hnt  avroSiSa/cTo<i)\  now  teaching  it  at  Cambridge  (1510) ; 
losing  by  his  reckless  wit  the  friends  his  vast  erudition  had 
won;  restless  and  unfrugal,  perhaps,  yet  always  labouring 
faithfully  and  with  diligence.  He  was  in  England  when  John 
Froben,  a  celebrated  publisher  at  Basle,  moved  by  the  report  of 
the  forthcoming  Spanish  Bible  and  eager  to  forestall  it,  made 
application  to  Erasmus,  through  a  common  friend,  to  undertake 
immediately  an  edition  of  the  N.  T.  :  "  se  daturum  poUicetur, 
quantum  alius  quisqrmm;*  is  the  argument  employed.  This 
proposal  was  sent  on  April  17, 1515,  years  before  which  time 
Erasmus  had  prepared  numerous  annotations  to  illustrate  a 
revised  Latin  version  he  had  long  projected.  On  September  11 
it  was  yet  unsettled  whether  this  improved  version  should  stand 

^  At  forty  he  obtained  the  coontenanoe  of  that  good  and  bountiful  rather 
than  great  prelate,  William  Wareham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1502 — 82), 
who,  prosperous  in  life,  was  so  singularly  "fellx  opportunitate  mortis."  It 
gladdens  and  makes  sad  at  once  an  English  heart  to  read  what  Erasmus  writes 
about  him  ten  years  later:  "Cujusmodi  Miscenas,  si  mihi  primis  illis  oontigisset 
annis,  fortassis  aUquid  in  bonis  literis  potuissem.  Nunc  natus  saculo  parum 
felici,  cum  passim  impunb  regnaret  barbaries,  prssertim  apud  nostrates,  apud 
quos  tum  crimen  etiam  erat  quicquam  bonarum  literarum  attigisse,  tantum 
aberat  ut  hbnos  aleret  hominum  studia  in  e&  regione,  quae  Baccho  Cererique 
dicata  sunt  yerius  quam  musis"  (N.  T.,  1516,  Annot.  1  These,  ii.  p.  554). 

>  Bp.  Middleton  may  hare  lost  sight  of  this  pregnant  fact  when  he  wrote  of 
Erasmus,  "an  acquaintance  with  Greek  criticism  was  certainly  not  among  his 
best  acquirements,  as  his  Qreek  Testament  plainly  proves :  indeed  he  seems  not 
to  have  had  a  very  happy  talent  for  languages"  {Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article, 
p.  395,  Srd  edition). 
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by  the  Greek  in  a  parallel  column  (the  plan  actually  adopted), 
or  be  printed  separately :  yet  the  colophon  at  the  end  of  Eras- 
mus' first  edition,  a  large  folio  of  1027  pages  in  all,  is  dated 
February,  1516 ;  the  end  of  the  Annotations,  March  1,  1516 ; 
Erasmus'  dedication  to  Leo  X.,  Feb.  1,  1516 ;  and  Froben's 
Preface,  full  of  joyful  hope  and  honest  pride  in  the  friendship 
of  the  first  of  living  authors,  Feb.  24, 1516.  Well  might  Eras- 
mus, who  had  besides  other  literary  engagements  to  occupy  his 
time,  declare  subsequently  that  the  volume  ''  praecipitatum  fuit 
verius  quam  editum  ;*'  yet  both  oh  the  title-page,  and  in  his 
dedication  to  the  Pope,  he  allows  himself  to  employ  widely  dif- 
ferent laDguage\  When  we  read  the  assurance  he  addressed 
to  Leo,  ''  Novum  ut  Vocant  testamentum  universiim  ad  Oraecso 
originis  fidem  recognovimus,  idque  non  temere  neque  levi  opera, 
sed  adhibitis  in  consilium  compluribus  utriusque  linguse  codi- 
cibus,  nee  iis  sane  quibuslibet,  sed  vetustissimis  simul  et  emen- 
datissimis,"  it  is  almost  painful  to  be  obliged  to  remember  that 
a  portion  of  ten  months  at  the  utmost  could  have  been  devoted 
to  his  task  by  Erasmus ;  while  the  only  manuscripts  he  can  be 
imagined  to  have  constantly  used  are  Codd.  Evan.  2,  Act 
Paul  2  and  7  (see  above,  p.  264),  with  occasional  reference  to 
Evan.  Act.  Paul.  1  and  Act.  Paul.  4  (all  still  at  Basle,  and 
described.  Chap.  IL  Sect.  lU.)  for  the  remainder  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  which  add  Apoc.  1  (now  happily  recovered, 
see  p.  273)  alone  for  the  Apocalypse.  All  these,  excepting 
Evan.  Act.  Paul  1,  were  neither  ancient  nor  particularly  valu- 

1  The  title-page  is  long  and  rather  boastful.  '*Noyiun  Instramentiun  omne, 
diligenter  ab  Eraamo  Boterodamo  reoognitum  et  emendatom,  non  solum  ad 
gnecam  veritatem,  Temm  etiam  ad  mnltorum  atrinsqne  lingntt  oodlcnniy 
eonunque  yetermn  Edmal  et  emendatonun  fidem,  postremo  ad  probatiasimorom 
autormn  dtationem,  emendationem,  et  interpretationem,  pnecipae,  Origenia, 
Chrysostomi,  Cyrilli,  Yulgarii,  Hieronymi,  Gypriaai,  Ambrosii,  Hilaxii,  Angiu. 
tini,  una  com  Annotationibas,  quae  lectorem  dooeant,  quid  qua  ratione  mntatam 
sit.  Quisqtds  igitor  amas  veram  theologiam,  lege,  oognosoe,  ao  deinde  jndiea. 
Keque  statim  ofFendere,  si  quid  mntatam  offenderis,  sed  expende,  nnm  in  melins 
mntatam  sit.  Apnd  indytam  Germania  Basilieam.*'  The  Ynlgaxias  of  Eras- 
mas'  first  edition  is  no  less  a  i>er8on  than  Theophylact,  Archbishop  of  Bolgaria 
{$ee  p.  421),  as  appears  plainly  from  his  Annotations,  p.  819,  "neo  in  oDis 
grflBCoram  exemplaribos  addita  reperi  [ix  0-ov,  Lake  x.  85],  ne  apad  Volgarimn 
qoidem,  neo  in  antiqais  codicibas  Latinis.'*  He  had  found  oat  his  portentons 
blunder  by  1628,  when,  in  his  Betpontio  ad  Object,  zyi.  HUpananm,  he  gires 
that  commentator  his  right  name. 
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able,  and  of  Cod.  1  he  made  but  small  account^.  As  Apoc.  1 
was  mutilated  in  the  last  six  verses,  Erasmus  turned  these 
into  Greek  from  the  Latin;  and  some  portions  of  his  self- 
made  version,  which  are  found  (however  some  editors  may 
speak  vaguely,  see  p.  76)  in  no  one  knoum  Greek  marmscript 
whatever,  still  cleave  to  our  received  text'.  Besides  this 
scanty  roll,  however,  he  not  rarely  refers  in  his  Annotations 
to  other  manuscript^  he  had  seen  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
(e.g.  on  Heb.  i.  3 ;  Apoc.  i.  4 ;  viiL  13),  yet  too  indistinctly 
for  his  allusions  to  be  of  much  use  to  critics.  Some  such 
readings,  as  alleged  by  him,  have  not  been  found  elsewhere 
(e.g.  Acts  xxiv.  23 ;  Rom.  xii.  20),  and  may  have  been  cited 
loosely  from  distant  recollection  (comp.  Col.  iii.  3 ;  Heb.  iv.  12 ; 
2  Pet.  iii.  1 ;  Apoc.  iL  18). 

When  Ximenes,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  was  shown 
Erasmus*  edition  which  had  thus  got  the  start  of  his  own,  and 
his  editor,  Stunica,  sought  to  depreciate  it,  the  noble  old  man 
replied,  "  would  Qod  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets ! 

^  Yet  he  could  have  followed  none  other  than  Cod.  1  in  Matth.  zzii.  28; 
xziii.  25;  xxvii.  52;  zzyiii.  8;  4;  19;  20;  Mark  vii.  18;  19;  26;  x.  1;  xii.  22; 
XY.  46;  Luke  i.  16;  61;  ii  43;  ix.  1;  15;  xi.  49;  John  i.  28;  x.  8;  xiii.  20; 
in  aU  which  passages  the  Latin  Yolgate  is  neutral  or  hostile. 

'  Such  are  dpSpwos  Apoo.  xxii.  Yer.  16;  i\$4  &if,  iXOirutt  \aft^iTu  t6  ver.  17; 
avfi/iapTvpovfuu  yiip,  iriTi$i  vpb%  ravra^ — r^  (ante  0t/3X/y)  ver.  18;  wfxupi^  pifikov, 
d4>aifKli<reij  /3(/3Xov  secund.,  koX  ult.t — r$  {ante  pipsttp)  ver.  19;  4m<^>  ^M^i'  ^^<  2^* 
Brasmus  in  his  Annotations  fiurly  confesses  what  he  did:  "quanquam  in  oalce 
hujus  Ubri,  nonnulla  verba  reperi  apud  nostros,  qusB  aberant  in  Gnecis  exem- 
plaribusy  ea  tamen  ex  latinis  adjedmus."  But  since  the  text  and  commentaiy 
in  Cod.  Beuchlini  are  so  mixed  up  as  to  be  undistinguishable  in  parts  without 
the  aid  of  a  second  manuscript  (Tregelles  Delitzich's  Handtckriftliche  Funde, 
Part  II.  pp.  2 — 7),  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  other  places  Erasmus  in  his  perplexity 
was  sometimes  tempted  to  translate  into  his  own  Greek  from  the  Latin  Vulgate 
such  words  or  clauses  as  he  judged  to  have  been  wrongly  passed  over  by  his 
sole  authority,  e.g.  ch.  ii.  2;  17;  iii.  6;  12;  16;  vi.  11;  16  {tee  p.  273);  vii. 
17;  xiii.  4;  5;  xiv.  16;  xxi.  16;  xxii.  11,  where  the  Greek  words  only  of  Eras- 
mus are  fjEdse;  while  in  ch.  ii.  3;  t.  14  {bit);  vL  1;  8;  5;  7;  xiii.  10;  xiy.  6 
(as  partly  in  xxii.  14)  he  was  misled  by  the  recent  copies  of  the  Vulgate, 
whereto  alone  he  had  access,  to  make  additions  which  no  Greek  manuscript  is 
known  to  support.  Bengel^s  acuteness  had  long  before  suspected  that  ch.  y. 
14;  xxii.  11,  and  the  form  dKoddfrrrfros  ch.  xriL  4  (where  Apoc.  1  has  r&  cucd- 
Btkpra)  had  their  origin  in  no  Greek  copy,  but  in  the  Vulgate.  Nor  does  Apoc.  1 
lend  any  countenance  to  ch.  xvii.  8,  Kolrtp  fore,  or  to  yer.  13,  SiadiSwaovfftp, 
For  Erasmus'  TXripwavwrai  ch.  yi.  11,  Apoc.  1  has  TXi^/xMrcM-ci^,  the  Latin  imple- 
antur;  for  his  ir^payl^iuvy  ch.  yii.  3,  we  find  a^payl<nafiew  in  Apoc.  1,  but  the 
latter  omits  r^  ofiriKov  ch.  xiy.  18,  and  so  does  Erasmus  on  its  authority. 
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produce  better,  if  thou  canst;  condemn  not  the  industry  of 
another^"  His  generous  confidence  in  his  own  work  was  not 
misplaced.  He  had  many  advantages  over  the  poor  scholar  and 
the  enterprising  printer  of  Basle,  and  had  not  let  them  pass 
unimproved.  The  typographical  errors  of  the  Complutensian 
Greek  have  been  stated  (p.  428) ;  Erasmus*  first  edition  is  in 
that  respect  the  most  faulty  book  I  know.  (Ecolampadius,  or 
John  Hausschein  of  Basle  [1482 — 1631],  afterwards  of  some 
note  as  a  disputer  with  Luther  on  the  Sacramentarian  con^ 
troversy,  had  undertaken  this  department  for  him,  and  was 
glad  enough  to  serve  under  such  a  chief;  but  Froben's  hot 
haste  gave  him  little  leisure  to  do  his  part.  No  less  than  501 
itaoisms  (p.  10)  are  imported  from  the  manuscripts  into  his 
printed  text,  and  the  v  i^XKvariKov  is  perpetually  used  with 
verbs,  before  a  consonant  beginning  the  next  word.  We  must, 
however,  impute  it  to  design  that  t  subscript^  which  is  elsewhere 
placed  pretty  correctly,  is  here  set  under  97  in  the  plural  of  the 
subjunctive  mood  active,  but  not  in  the  singular  (e.  g.  James  ii.  3, 
iiripXiy^rfTe^  elnr^re  bis,  but  ver.  2,  elaikdrj  bis).  With  regard  to 
the  text,  the  difference  between  the  two  editions  is  very  wide  in 
the  Apocalypse,  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  being  decidedly 
preferable;  elsewhere  they  resemble  each  other  more  cfosely, 
and  while  we  fully  admit  the  error  of  Stunica  and  his  colleagues 
in  translating  from  the  Latin  version  into  Greek,  1  John  v.  7,  8, 
it  would  appear  that  Erasmus  has  elsewhere  acted  in  the  same 
manner,  not  merely  in  cases  which  for  the  moment  admitted  no 
choice,  but  in  places  where  no  such  necessity  existed :  thus  in 
Acts  ix.  5,  6,  the  words  from  aicKripov  to  irpo^  avT6v  are  inter- 
polated from  the  Vulgate,  partly  by  the  help  of  Acts  xxvi.  14 
[see  p.  12)". 

Erasmus  died  at  Basle  in.  1536,  having  lived  to  publish  four 
editions  besides  that  of  1516.  The  second  has  enlarged  annota- 
tions, and  very  truly  bears  on  its  title  the  statement,  "  multo 
quam  antehac  diligentius  ab  Er.  Rot.  recognitum ;"  for  a  laige 

^  Tregelles,  Account  of  the  PrinUd  Text,  p.  19. 

^  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  reading  dted  la  the  Annotations  is  at  Tarianee 
^th  that  given  in  the  text;  but  Erasmus  had  been  engaged  in  writing  the  former 
for  about  ten  years  at  intervals  {tee  p.  429),  and  had  no  leisure  to  revise  them 
then.  Thus  John  zvii.  2  9ua€i  (after  Cod.  1,  but  corrected  to  Swffri  in  the  errata) ; 
1  Thess.  U.  8;  iii.  1;  1  Tim.  v.  21;  Apoc.  i.  2;  iL  18;  xiv.  10;  18;  zxi  6. 
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portion  of  the  misprints,  and  not  a  few  readings  of  the  first 
edition,  are  herein  corrected,  the  latter  chiefly  on  the  authority 
of  a  fresh  codex,  Evan.  Act.  FauL  3  (see  p.  179).  The  colophon 
to  the  Apocalypse  is  dated  1518,  Froben's  Epistle  to  the  reader, 
Feb.  5,  1519.  In  this  edition  i  eubacrtpt  is  for  the  most  part 
set  right ;  Carp.,  Eua,  t^  iceff).  t,  rtrXoi,  Am,^  Eos.  {see  p.  178), 
are  added  in  the  Gospels ;  Dorotheus'  Lives  of  ike  four  Evange- 
lists {seeCo^.  Act.  89,  p.  253)  stood  before  S.  Matthew  in  1516; 
but  now  the  longer  Lives  by  Sophronius,  with  Theophylact's 
PrologaeSy  are  set  before  each  Gospel.  Ke^aXaia  (not  the 
Euthalian)  are  given  in  both  editions  in  Rom.  1,  2  CoriDth. 
only,  but  the  Latin  chapters  are  represented  in  the  margin 
throughout,  with  the  subdivisions  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  {see  p.  67). 
Of  these  two  editions  put  together  3300  copies  were  printed. 
The  third  edition  (1522)  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  insertion 
of  1  John  V.  7,  8  in  the  Greek  text*,  under  the  circumstances 
described  above,  p.  187,  in  consequence  of  Erasmus'  controversy 
with  Stunica  and  with  a  much  weaker  antagonist,  Edward  Lee, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  who  objected  to  his  omission  of  a 
passage  which  no  Greek  codex  was  then  known  to  contain.  This 
edition  again  was  said  to  be  "tertio  jam  ac  diligentius...recogni- 
tum,''  and  contains  also  "  Capita  argumentorum  contra  morosos 
quosdam  ac  indoctos,"  which  he  subsequently  found  reason  to 
enlarge.  The  fourth  edition  (dated  March,  1527)  contains  the 
text  in  three  parallel  columns,  the  Greek,  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  Erasmus'  recension  of  it.  He  had  seen  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott  in  1522,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  third 
edition,  and  had  now  the  good  sense  to  avail  himself  of  its  aid 
in  the  improvement  of  the  text,  especially  in  the  Apocalypse, 
wherein  he  amended  from  it  at  least  ninety  readings.  His  last 
edition  of  1535  once  more  discarded  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
differs  very  little  from  the  fourth  as  regards  the  text'. 

w 

1  The  first  complete  printed  EngliBh  K.  T.  (Tyndale  1526)  foUowed  Eraamcis' 
third  edition  rather  than  his  second :  cf.  Bom.  viii.  20,  21  as  weU  as  1  John 
y.  7,  8. 

'  I  neyer  saw  the  Basle  manuscripts,  Bnd  prohably  Dean  Alfoid  had  been 
more  fortunate,  otherwise  I  do  not  think  he  has  eyidence  for  his  statement  that 
"Erasmus  tampered  with  the  readings  of  the  yery  few  MSS.  which  he  collated" 
(N.  T.  Vol.  I.  Proleg.  p.  74,  4th  edition).  The  truth  is,  that  to  saye  time  and 
trouble,  he  used  them  as  copy  for  the  press,  as  was  intiziiated  aboye  p.  179, 
where  Burgon*s  cyidence  is  quite  to  the  point.    For  this  purpose  corrections 

S.  28 
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A  minute  collation  of  all  Erasmus'  editions  is  a  desideratum 
we  may  one  day  come  to  see  supplied.  The  present  writer 
hopes  soon  to  publish  a  full  comparison  of  his  first  and  second 
editions  with  the  Complutensian  text\  as  also  with  that  of  Ste- 
phen 1550,  of  Beza  1565,  and  of  Elzevir  1624.  All  who  have 
followed  Mill  over  any  portion  of  the  vast  field  he  endeavoured 
to  occupy,  will  feel  certain  that  his  statements  respecting  their 
divergences  are  much  below  the  truth :  such  as  they  are,  we 
repeat  them  fur  want  of  more  accurate  information.  He  esti- 
mates that  Erasmus'  second  edition  contains  330  changes  from 
the  first  for  the  better,  70  for  the  worse  (N,  T.  JProleg.  §  1134) ; 
that  the  third  differs  from  the  second  in  118  places(t&u2.  §  1138)  *; 
the  fourth  from  the  third  in  106  or  113  places,  90  being  those 
from  the  Apocalypse  just  spoken  o{.{ibid.  §  1141)'.  The  fifth 
he  alleges  to  differ  from  the  fourth  only  four  times,  so  far  as  he 
noticed  {ibid,  §  1150) :  but  we  meet. with  as  many  variations  in 

S.  James'  Epistle  alone\ 

» 

3.  In  1518  appeared  the  OrcecaBihlia  at  Venice,  from  the 
celebrated  press  of  Aldus:  the  work  professes  to  be  grounded  on 
a  collation  of  many  most  ancient  copies'.  However  true  this  must 
be  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  now  published 
in  Greek  for  the  first  time,  Aldus  follows  the  first  edition  of  Eras- 
mus so  closely  in  the  New  as  to  reproduce  his  very  errors  of  the 

would  of  oonrae  be  necessary  (those  made  by  Erasmus  were  all  too  few),  and  he 
might  fairly  say,  in  the  words  cited  by  Wetstein  (N.  T.,  Proleg.  p.  127),  "se 
codices  suos  pnecastigasse."  Any  wanton  "tampering"  with  the  text  I  am  loth 
to  admit,  unless  for  better  reasons  than  I  yet  know  of. 

^  Benss  (p.  24)  enamerates  347  passages  wherein  the  first  edition  of  Erasmus 
differs  from  the  Complutensian,  42  of  which  were  changed  in  his  second  edition. 
In  15  places  the  first  edition  agrees  with  the  Complutensian  against  the  second 
(p.  80). 

>  Besides  the  weighty  insertion  of  1  John  y.  7,  8,  Beuss  (p.  82)  giYes  us  only 
seven  changes  in  the  third  edition  from  the  second:  Mill's  other  cases,  he  says, 
must  be  mere  trifles. 

*  Here  again  Beuss  declares  "paucissimas  novas  habet*'  (p.  86),  and  namcp 
only  six. 

^  **Non  deserit  quartam  nisi  duobus  in  lods:  1  Cor.  xii.  2;  Act.  ix.  28" 
(Beuss,  p.  37).  Beuss  had  evidently  not  seen  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work. 

B  Multis  vetustissimis  exemplaribus  collatis,  adhibita  etiam  quomndam 
cruditissimorum  hominum  cura,  Biblia  (ut  vulgo  appellant)  gmce  ouncta 
eleganter  descripsi  {Andreas  Ae$ulantu  C€ardinali  JEgidio). 
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press  (Mill,  N.  T.,  Proleg,  §  1122),  even  those  which  (Ecolam- 
padius  had  corrected  in  the  list  of  errata  (see  p.  432)  ;  though 
Aldus  is  stated  to  differ  from  Erasmus  in  about  200  places,  for  the 
better  or  worse  \  If  this  edition  was  really  revised  by  means 
of  manuscripts  {see  p.  199,  Cod.  131)  rather  than  by  mere  con- 
jecture, we  know  not  what  they  were,  or  how  far  intelligently 
employed. 

Another  edition  out  of  the  many  which  now  began  to 
swarm,  wherein  the  testimony  of  manuscripts  is  believed  to 
have  been  followed,  is  that  of  Simon  Colinseus,  Paris  1534, 
in  which  the  text  is  an  eclectic  mixture  of  the  Compluten- 
sian  and  Erasmian^  Mill  states  {Proleg,  §  1144)  that  in 
about  150  places  Colinseus  deserts  them  both,  and  that 
his  variations  are  usually  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
known  codices  (Evan.  119,  120  at  Paris,  and  Steph.  ta,  i.e. 
Act.  8,  Paul.  10,  have  been  suggested),  though  a  few  still 
remain  which  may  perhaps  be  deemed  conjectural.  Wetstein 
(N.  T.,  Proleg.  Vol.  I.  p.  142)  thinks  that  for  Bogard's  Paris 
edition  of  1543  with  various  readings  Evan.  120  or  Steph.  iS 
might  have  been  used,  but  his  own  references  hardly  favour 
that  notion. 

4.  The  editions  of  Robert  Stephen  (Estienne),  mainly  by 
reason  of  their  exquisite  beauty,  have  exercised  a  far  wider 
influence  than  these,  and  Stephen's  third  or  folio  edition  of  1550 
is  by  many  regarded  as  the  received  or  standard  text.  This 
eminent  and  resolute  man   [1503 — 59]  early  commenced  his 

1  This  is  Miirs  calonlation,  bat  Wetstein  followed  him  over  the  ground, 
adding  (especially  in  the  Apocalypse)  not  a  few  rariations  of  Aldus  which  Biill 
had  overlooked,  now  and  then  correcting  his  predecessor's  errors  (e.g.  2  Cor. 
xi.  1 ;  Col.  ii.  23),  not  without  mistakes  of  his  own  (e.  g.  Luke  xi.  84 ;  Eph.  vL  22). 
Since  Wetstein's  time  no  one  seems  to  have  gone  carefully  through  the  Aldine 
N.  T.,  except  Delitzsoh  in  order  to  iUustrate  the  Codex  Eeuchlini  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (tee  p.  273).  Eeuss  (p.  2S)  notes  eleren  places  in  which  it  agrees  with  the 
Complutensian  against  Erasmus ;  seven  wherein  it  rejects  both  books. 

'  The  title-page  runs  er  Xev«rerca  rttp  TapfiicifaVt  wapa  aifjiun  ru  KciKipaua 
d€K€fippiou  fj»iPos  devrepa  ^unnfros,  erec  aro  nit  0€oyopiat  fi^Xd.  This  book  has 
no  Preface,  and  the  text  does  not  contain  1  John  t.  7,  8.  It  stands  alone  in 
reading  aryyeXla  1  John  i.  5.  Beuss  (p.  46),  who  praises  Colinsus  highly,  states 
that  he  deserts  Erasmus'  third  edition  118  times  out  of  his  own  thousand,  58 
of  them  to  side  with  the  Complutensian,  and  subjoins  a  list  of  62  passages 
wherein  he  stands  alone  among  early  editors,  for  most  of  which  he  may  have 
had  manuscript  authority. 

28—2 
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useful  career  as  a  printer  at  Paris,  and,  having  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  for  his  editions  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  {see  p.  352),  was  yet  protected  and  pa- 
tronised by  Francis  I.  [d.  1547]  and  his  son  Henry  II.  It 
was  from  the  Royal  Press  that  his  three  principal  editions 
of  the  Greek  N.  T.  were  issued,  the  fourth  and  last  being  pub- 
lished in  1551  at  Geneva,  to  which  town  he  finally  withdrew  the 
next  year,  and  m§kde  public  profession  of  the  Protestant  opinions 
which  had  long  been  gathering  strength  in  his  mind.  The 
editions  of  1546,  1549  are  small  12^  in  size,  most  elegantly 
printed  with  type  cast  at  the  expense  of  Francis :  the  opening 
words  of  the  Preface  common  to  blHih,  "  0  mirtficam  Regis 
Dostri  <^timi  et  prsestantissimi  principis  liberalitatem"...  have 
given  them  the  name  by  which  they  are  known  among  con- 
noisseurs. Erasmus  and  his  services  to  sacred  learning  Stephen 
does  not  so  much  as  name,  nor  indeed  did  he  as  yet  adopt 
him  (or  a  model :  he  speaks  of  "  codices  ipsa  vetustatis  specie 
pene  adorandos"  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  King's  Library, 
by  which,  he  boldly  adds,  "ita  hunc  nostrum  recensuimus, 
at  nullam  omnino  literam  secus  esse  pateremur  quam  plures, 
iique  meliores  libri,  tanquam  testes,  comprobarent.''  The  Com- 
plutensian,  as  he  admits,  assisted  him  greatly,  and  he  notes  its 
close  connection  with  the  readings  of  his  manuscripts \  Mill 
assures  us  {Proleg.  §  1220)  that  Stephen's  first  and  second 
editions  differ  but  in  67  places.  My  own  collation  of  the  two 
books  gives  139  cases  of  divergence  in  the  text,  28  in  punctua- 
tion«  They  differ  jointly  from  the  third  edition  334  times  in 
the  text,  27  in  punctuation.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  first  and 
second  editions  are  close  to  the  text  of  Erasmus,  differing  from 
each  other  but  in  11  places,  while  the  third  edition  follows  the 
Complutensian  or  other  authorities  against  the  first  in  61  places. 
In  the  folio  or  third  edition  of  1550  the  various  readings  of  the 
codices,  obscurely  referred  to  in  the  Preface  to  that  of  1546,  are 
entered  in  the  margin.    This  fine  volume  (bearing  on  its  title- 


1  Benss  (pp.  50,  51,  54)  mentions  only  nine  plaoes  wherein  Stephen's  first 
edition  does  not  agree  either  with  the  Complutensian  or  Erasmus;  in  the  second 
edition  four  (or  rather  three)  more;  in  the  third  nine,  including  the  great 
erratnm  1  Pet.  iii.  11.  He  farther  alleges  that  in  the  Apocalypse  whatever  im- 
proYements  were  introduced  by  Stephen  came  Crom  the  fourth  edition  of  Erasmus^ 
not  from  the  Complutensian. 
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page,  in  honour  of  Henry  II.,  the  inscription  BaaiXet  r  ayad^, 
teparep^  r'  alxfJ^tfrff)  deriyes  much  importance  from  its  being 
the  earliest  ever  published  with  critical  apparatus.  In  the 
Preface  or  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  written  after  the  example 
of  the  Complutensian  editors  both  in*  Greek  and  Latin,  bis 
authorities  are  declared  to  be  sixteen;  viz.,  a,  the  Spanish 
Polyglott ;  jS',  which  we  have  already  discussed  {above,  p^  121, 
note  1),  7',  S',  €,  r',  ^,  17',  &\  te'  taken  from  King  Henry  II.'s 
Library;  the  rest  (i.e.  ff,  id,  iff,  irf\  iX,  it)  are  those  &  avrol 
iravraxoBev  auvtfOpolcafiev,  or,  as  the  Latin  runs,  "  qu»  undi- 
que  corrogare  licuit  :**  these,  of  course,  were  not  necessarily  his 
own ;  one  at  least  {lj,  AT^t.  9,  Paul.  11,  ^e^  p.  247)  we  are  sure 
was  not.  Although  Robert  Stephen  professed  to  have  collated 
the  whole  sixteen  for  his  two  previous  editions,  and  that  too  ok 
olov  T€  ijv  iTTifieKiarara,  this  part  of  his  work  is  now  known  to 
be  due  to  his  son  Henry  [1528 — 98],  who  in  1546  was  only  eigh- 
teen years  old  ( Wetstein,  N.  T.  Proleg.  Vol.  1.  pp.  143 — 4).  The 
degree  of  accuracy  attained  in  this  collation  may  be  estimated 
from  the  single  instance  of  the  Complutensian,  a  book  printed 
in  very  clear  type,  widely  circulated,  and  highly  valued  by 
Stephen  himself.  Deducting  mere  errata,  itacisms,  and  such 
like,  it  differs  from  his  third  edition  in  more  than  2300  places, 
of  which  (including  cases  where  ir.  or  Trdvre^  stands  for  aU  his 
copies)  it  is  cited  correctly  554  times  (viz.  164  in  the  (Jospels, 
94  in  S.  Paul,  76  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  £pistles,  220  in  the 
Apocalypse),  and  falsely  no  less  than  56  times,  again  including 
errors  from  a  too  general  use  of  wavre^^.  I  would  not  say  with 
some  that  these  authorities  stand  in  the  margin  more  for 
parade  than  use,  yet  the  text  is  perpetually  at  variance  with 
the  majority  of  them,  and  in  119  places  with  them  all*.  If 
we  trust  ourselves  once  more  to  the  guidance  of  Mill  {Proleg, 
§  1228),  the  folio  of  1550  departs  from  its  smaller  predecessors 

^  KiU  states  that  Stephen's  citations  of  the  Complniensian  are  598,  ICarsh 
578,  of  which  48,  or  one  in  twelve,  are  false ;  hnt  we  have  tried  to  be  as  exact  as 
possible.  Certainly  some  of  Stephen's  inaoooracies  are  rather  slight,  viz.  Act. 
ix.  6 ;  XT.  29 ;  xxt.  5 ;  xxviii.  8 ;  Eph.  iv.  82 ;  Col.  iii.  20 ;  Apoe.  i.  12 ;  ii.  1 ; 
20;  24;  iii.  2;  4;  7;  12;  iv.  8;  xv.  2:  /)'  seems  to  be  pat  for  a  Matt.  x.  26. 

'  viz.  in  the  Goepels  81,  Paol.  20,  Act.  Cath.  17,  Apoo.  1  (eh.  vii.  5) :  but  for 
the  Apocalypse  the  margin  had  only  three  anthorities,  J,  ce',  iS"  (cr'  ending 
ch.  xviL  8),  whose  united  readings  Stephen  rejects  no  less  than  54  times.  See, 
moreover,  above,  p.  121,  note  1. 
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of  1546,  1549,  in  284  readings \  chiefly  to  adopt  the  text  of 
Erasmus'  fifth  edition,  though  even  now  the  Complutensian  is 
occasionally  preferred  (e.g.  eiiKoyija-a^  Matth.  xxvi  26),  most 
often  in  the  Apocalypse  {see  p.  431),  and  that  with  very  good 
reason.  Of  his  other  fifteen  authorities,  ta  (=»  Act.  8)  and 
it'  (s  Apoc.  3)  have  never  been  identified,  but  were  among  the 
^ix  in  private  hands:  13^  certainly  is  Cod.  D  or  Bezse  {see 
p.  121);  the  learned  have  tried,  and  on  the  whole  successfully, 
to  recognise  the  remainder,  especially  those  in  the  Royal  (or 
ImperisJ,  or  National)  Library  at  Paris.  In  that  great  collec- 
tion leLong  has  satisfied  us  that  y'  is  probably  Evan.  4 ;  ^  is 
certainly  Evan.  5 ;  €  Evan.  6 ;  s^  Evan.  7 ;  v  Evan.  L ;  f'  he 
rightly  believed  to  be  Evan.  8  {see  above,  p.  180,  note) ;  i  ap- 
pears ta  be  Act.  7.  Of  those  in  the  possession  of  individuals  in 
Stephen's  time,  Bp.  Marsh  (who  in  his  Letters  to  Mr  Arch- 
deacon. Travis,  1795,  was  led  to  examine  this  subject  very 
carefully)  -has  proved  that  47'  is  Act.  9  {see  p.  247) ;  Wetstein 
thought  0'  was  Evan.  38  {but  see  p.  184,  note) ;  Scholz  seems  to 
approve  of  Wetstein's  conjecture  which  Qriesbach  doubted 
(N.  T.,  Proleg.  Sect.  I.  p.  xxxviii),  that  iP  is  Evan.  9 :  Gries- 
baoh  rightly  considers  i^  to  be  Evan.  120;  le  was  seen  by 
leLong  to  be  Act.  10 :  these  last  four  are  now  in  the  Royal 
Library.  It  has  proved  the  more  difficult  to  settle  them,  as 
Robert  Stephen  did  not  even  print  all  the  materials  that 
Henry  had  gathered;  many  of  whose  various  readings  were 
published  subsequently  by  Beza'  from  the  collator's  own 
manuscript,  which  itself  must  have  been  very  defective.    With 

^  Here,  again,  my  own  collation  represents  Stephen's  first  edition  as  differing 
from  his  third  in  797  places,  of  which  872  only  are  real  varioos  readings,  the 
rest  relating  to  accents,  or  being  mere  errata.  Of  these  372  places,  the  third 
edition  agrees  in  66  places  with  r.  or  vij^rts  of  its  own  margin,  and  in  55  with 
some  of  the  authorities  cited  therein.  Stephen  no  doubt  knew  of  manuscript 
authority  for  many  of  his  other  changes,  though  some  may  be  mere  errata, 

'  Wetstein  (N.  T.,  Prol,  Vol.  i.  p.  86)  instances  the  readings  of  Cod.  D  (in- 
dicated as  "quidam  codex"  by  Besa  in  1565)  in  Mark  ix.  88 ;  z.  50;  Luke  yii.  35. 
We  may  add  that  Beza  in  1565  cites  the  evidence  of  one  Stephanie  manuscripi 
far  the  omission  of  vfuSr  Matth.  zxiii.  9 ;  of  two  for  Kor^hiia^ep  Mark  L  86 ;  in 
later  editions  of  two  also  in  Luke  zx.  4,  and  Acts  xxii.  25 ;  of  three  for  MfH^ 
Matth.  xzi.  80,  two  of  which  would  be  Cod.  D  and  Evan.  9  (Steph.  c/S').  In  his 
dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1565,  Beza  speaks  plainly  of  an  "exemplar 
ex  Stephani  nostri  bibliotheca  cum  viginti  quinque  plus  minus  manuscriptis 
codicibus,  et  omnibus  pasn^  impressiE,  ab  Henrico  Stephano  ejus  filio,  et  patemo 
sednlitatis  hierede,  quam  diligentiasim^  collatum." 
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all  its  faults,  however,  the  editioa  of  1550  was  a  foundation  on 
which  others  might  hereafter  build,  and  was  unquestionably  of 
great  use  in  directing  the  attention  of  students  to  the  authori- 
ties on  which  alone  the  true  text  of  Scripture  is  based.  This 
standard  edition  contains  the  following  supplementary  matter 
besides  the  Epistle  to  the  reader :  Chrysostom's  Horn.  I.  in 
S.  Matthseum  (then  first  published) :  Carp.,  Eils.  t :  Hlva^ 
liaprvpiwv  of  O.  T.  passages  <;ited  in  the  N.  T.  being  (1)  literal, 
(2)  virtual :  72  Hexameter  lines,  headed  Epp(iC09  o  Ftafieprov 
Xr€<f>avov,  <j>iKo0€fo  Travri :  prol,  by  Theophylact  following  Lives 
by  Sophronius  and  Dorotheus  of  Tyre  (see  p.  253),  with  tcetf}.  t 
before  each  Gospel :  t/tX.,  /ic6<^..  Am.,  Eus.  Before  the  Acts 
stand  ^AiroSfffiiu  UavXov  and  Euthalius  irepl  rdSv  \p6viov,  K€'(f>.  t. 
Before  the  Epistles  is  a  new  title-page.  Chrysostom's  pro/,  on 
the  Pauline  Epistles  begins  the  new  volume.  Each  separate 
Epistle  has  prefixed  proL  (chiefly  by  Theodoret)  and  K€if>..t. 
The  Acts  and  Epistles  have  /c€0.,  but  the  Apocalypse  no 
prol.  or  /ir6^.,  except  the  ordinary  Latin  chapters,  which  are 
given  throughout  the  N.  T.,  subdivided  by  letters  (««e  p.  67). 

R.  Stephen's  smaller  edition  .(16^),  published  in  .1551  at 
Geneva,  though  that  name  is  not  on  the  title-page,  is  said  to 
contain  the  Greek  text  of  1550  almost  unchanged ^  set  bet^'een 
the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus'  Latin  versions.  In  this  volume  we 
fii-st  find  our  present  division  of  the  N.  T.  into  verses  {see 
above,  p.  G8) :  "triste  lumen,"  as  Reuss  calls. it  (p.  58),  "nee 
posthac  extinguendum." 

5.  Theodore  de  Bfeze  [1519 — 1605],  a  native  of  Vezelai  in 
the  Nivemois,  after  a  licentious  youth,  resigned  his  ecclesiastical 
preferments  at  the  age  of  29  to  retire  with  the  wife  of  his  early 
choice  to  Geneva,  that  little  city  to  which  the  genius  of  one  man 
has  given  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  noble  birth  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  aided  by 
the  impression  produced  at  the  Conference  at  Poissy  (1561)  by 
his  eloquence  and  learning,  easily  gained  for  Beza  the  chief 

^  Bat  here  again  we  mnst  qualify  previous  statements.  Beuss  (p.  58)  cites 
six  instanoes  wherein  Stephen's  third  and  fourth  editions  differ  (Matt  xxi.  7 ; 
niii.  13, 14 ;  xxiv.  16 ;  Luke  zvii.  36 ;  Col.  i  20 ;  Apoo.  iu.  12) :  to  which  list  add 
Mark  xiv.  21 ;  xvi.  20 ;  Lake  i.  50 ;  Tiii.  31 ;  zii.  1 ;  Acts  xxvii.  13 ;  2  Cor.  x.  6; 
Heb.  Tii.  1. 
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place  among  the  French  Reformed  on  the  death  of  their  teacher 
Calvin  in  1564.  Of  his  services  in  connexion  with  the  two 
Codd.  D,  we  have  elsewhere  spoken  (pp.  121 — 2;  164):  he  him- 
self put  forth,  at  long  intervals,  five  editions  of  the  N.  T.*  (1556, 
1565, 1582,  1589,  1598)',  with  his  own  elegant  Latin  vereion 
(first  published  1556),  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  Annotations. 
A  better  commentator  perhaps  than  a  critic,  but  most  con- 
spicuous as  the  earnest  leader  of  a  religious  party,  Beza 
neither  sought  very  anxiously  after  fresh  materials  for  cor- 
recting the  text,  nor  made  any  great  use  of  what  were  ready 
at  hand,  namely,  his  own  two  great  codices,  the  papers  of 
Henry  Stephen  (see  p.  438),  and  Tremellius'  Latin  version 
of  the  Peshito  [see  p.  314).  All  his  editions  vary  somewhat 
from  Stephen  and.  from  each  other,  yet  there  is  no  material 

*  RensB  (p.  86)  thinks  fit  to  reckon  only  four  primary  editions  of  Beza's  N.  T. 
and  indeed  the  book  of  1556  is  Beza's  only  in  regard  to  the  Latin  Tersion :  bat 
it  i%  somewhat  too  bold  not  i«  acquiesce  in  an  author's  representation  of  his  own 
works.  Not  only  does  he  claim  the  book  of  1565  on  its  title-page  as^s  seoond 
edition,  but  he  thus  begins  his  Epistle  to  the  reader  in  1598:  "Annus  agitur 
quadragesimus  secnndus,  ex  quo  Kovi  Testamenti  Latinam  interpretationem 
emendare  sum  aggressus,  Gneco  cqntextu  non  mod6  cum  novemdecim  retus- 
tissimis  quam  pluiimis  manuscriptis  et  multis  passim  impressis  oodicibns,  sed 
etiam  cum  Syra  interpretatione  collato  :**  the  forty-two  years  clearly  bringing  us 
back  to  1556.  But  for  his  calling  his  N.  T.  of  1565  a  second  edition,  we  might 
impute  his  claim  in  1598  to  the  same  cause  as  his  language  respecting  the  Cod. 
Bezffi  noted  in  p.  122,  note  2. 

•  Professor  Abbot  (Schaff*8  EevisUm  of  the  English  Vertion,  1873,  Introd. 
p.  xziz.)  will  please  to  accept  my  acknowledgment  of  error  in  having  regazded 
the  edition  of  1565  as  Beza*s  first,  which  in  Bexd'i  oton  e$timation  it  w€u  not,  and 
reckoning  one  of  1576  (other  than  that  of  Heniy  Stephen,  see  p.  68)  as  hia 
second.    Observing  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  about  the  matter,  both 
from  the  statement  of  Wetstein  (N.  T.,  Proleg.  Yol.  i.  p.  146),  and  from  the 
variations  between  the  readings  actually  dted  by  critics  as  those  of  Beza's  first 
edition,  I  had  been  for  years  vainly  trying  to  find  the  book  of  1676  in  public 
libraries  and  sale  catalogues.    Meanwhile  I  had  only  to  follow  Mill  (N.  T.,  ProUg, 
%  1264),  Miohaelis,  Griesbach  (N.  T..  Proleg.  i.  p.  xl.),  Home  (Introdwtioti, 
1884,  &c.),  and  Tregelles  {Aec<mnt  of  the  PriHUd  Text,  p.  83),  though  not  without 
much  misgiving.    Emesti  repeats  Wetstein's,  which  is  the  true  account  of  the 
case ;  but  I  fear  that  in  my  turn  (as  Abbot  alleges)  I  have  misled  Canon  Westcott, 
a  better  scholar  than  any  of  us.    Professor  Abbot  should  also  know  that  the  book 
which  was  used  in  preparing  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  (1860),  bore  on  its 
title-page  the  date  of  1565,  the  place  of  publication  being  London,    It  is  doubt- 
less an  unauthorised  and  very  poor  reprint  in  quarto  of  the  edition  of  1556  • 
which,  as  we  said  above,  Beza  in  his  old  age  came  to  think  his  own,  in  lespect 
to  the  Greek  text  as  well  as  the  Latin.    In  numbering  Beza's  own  editions  we 
take  no  account  of  such  reprints,  which  were  pretty  numerous. 
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difference  between  any  of  them\  He  exhibits  a  tendency, 
not  the  less  blameworthy  because  his  extreme  theological  views 
would  tempt  him  thereto,  towards  choosing  that  reading  out  of 
several  which  might  best  suit  his  own  preconceived  opinions. 
Thus  in  Luke  ii.  22  he  adopts  (and  our  Authorised  English 
version  condescends  to  follow  his  judgment)  rov  /caOapur/Mv 
avrfj^  from  the  Gomplutensian,  for  which  he  could  have  known 
of  no  manuscript  authority  whatever :  ejus  of  the  Vulgate  would 
most  naturally  be  rendered  by  avrov  (see  Campbell  in  loc,). 
Wetstein  calculates  that  Beza's  text  differs  from  Stephen's  in 
some  fifty  plaoes  (an  estimate  we  shall  find  below  the  mark), 
and  that  either  in  >  his  translation  or  his  Annotations  he  departs 
from  Stephen's  Greek  tei^t  in  150  passages  (Wetst  N.  T., 
ProUg,  Tom.  ii.  p.  7). 

6.  The  brothers  Bonaventure  and  Abraham  Elzevir  set  up 
a  printing-press  at  Leyden  which  maintained  its  reputation  for 
elegance  and  correctness  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  One  of  their  minute  editions,  so  much 
prized  by  bibliomanists,  was  a  Greek  Testament,  24^  1624, 
alleging  on  the  title-page  (there  is  no  Preface  whatever)  to  be 
ex  Regiis  aliisque  optimis  editionibua  cum  curd  expresaum :  by 
Bjegiis,  we  presume,  Stephen's  editions  are  meant,  and  especi- 
ally that  of  1550.  The  supposed  accuracy  (for  which  its  good 
name  is  not  quite  deserved)  and  the  great  neatness  of  this 
little  book  procured  for  it  much  popularity.  When  the  edition 
was  exhausted,  a  second  appeared  in  1633,  having  the  verses 
broken  up  into  separate  sentences,  instead  of  their  numbers 
being  indicated  in  the  margin,  as  in  1624.    In  the  Preface  it 

^  BensB  says  fairly  enough  (p.  85)  that  Beza  was  the  true  author  of  what  is 
called  the  received  text,  from  which  the  Elzevir  of  1624  departs  so  rarely  (ste 
p.  442,  note).  He  used  as  his  basis  the  fourth  edition  of  Stephen,  from  which 
he  departed  in  1565,  so  far  as  Heuss  has  found,  only  25  times,  9  times  to  side 
with  the  Complutensian,  4  times  with  Erasmus,  thzioe  with  the  two  united ;  the 
other  9  readings  are  new,  whereof  two  (Acts  zvii.  25 ;  James  y.  12)  had  been 
adopted  by  Colinseus  (see  p.  435).  The  third  edition  of  1582  withdraws  one  of 
the  peculiar  readings  of  its  predecessor,  but  adds  14  more.  The  fourth  edition 
(1589),  80  iar  as  Beuss  knows,  departs  from  the  third  but  five  times,  and  the 
fifth  (1598)  from  the  fourth  only  twice :  Matt.  vi.  1  (fiiKoiwrwytv) ;  Hebr.  x.  17 
(add.  r^€  ttpriKt),  neither  of  which  I  can  yerify.  These  results,  on  Beuss*s 
qrstem  of  investigation,  can  be  only  approximately  true  {te$  p.  422,  note),  and  do 
not  include  some  changes  silently  introduced  into  Besa's  Latin  version, 
suggested  in  his  Annotations. 
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seems  to  allude  to  Beza's  N.  T.,  without  directly  naming  him : 
"Ex  regiis  ac  ceteris  editianibue,  quae  maxime  ac  pne  ceteris 
nunc  omnibus  probantur."     To  this  edition  is  prefixed,  as  in 
1624,  a  table  of  quotations  (irlva^  luiprvp^&v)  from  the  Old 
Testament,  to  which  are  now  added  tables  of  the  Kc^Xaia  of 
the  Gospels,  exOeai^  Ke^aXaUav  of  the  Acts  and  all  the  Epi- 
stles.    Of  the  person  entrusted  with  its  superintendence  we 
know  nothing;    nearly  all  his  readings  are  found  either  in 
Stephen's  or  Beza's  N.  T.  (he  leans  to  the  latter  in  preference*) ; 
but  he  speaks  of  the  edition  of  1624  as  that  "  omnibus  accep- 
tam;"  and  boldly  states,  with  a  confidence  which  no  doubt 
helped  on  its  own  accomplishment,  "textum  ergo  habes  nunc 
ab  omnibus  receptum,  in  quo  nihil  immutatum  aut  corruptum 
damns/'    His  other  profession,  that  of  superior  correctness,  is 
also  a  little  premature :  "  ut  si  quae  vel  minutissimse  in  nostro, 
aut  in  iis,  quos  secuti  sumus  libris,  superessent  mendse,  cum 
judicio   ac  cura  toUerentur."      Although  some   of  the   worst 
misprints  of  the  edition  of  1624  are  amended  in  that  of  1633 
(Matt  vi.  34 ;  John  v.  2 ;   Acts  xxvii.  13 ;   1  Cor.  x.  10 ;   CoL 
ii.  13 ;    1  Thess.  ii.  17  ;   Hebr.  viii.  9 ;  2  Pet.  i.  7),  others  just 
as  gross  are  retained  (Acts  ix.  3  ;   Rom.  vii.  2 ;   xiii.  5  ;   1  Cor. 
xii.  23 ;    xiii.  3 ;    2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;    v.  19 ;    viii.  8 ;   Hebr.  xii.  9  ; 
Apoc.  iii.  12;   vii.  7;  xviii.  16),  to  which  must  be  added  a  few 
peculiar  to  itself  (e.g.  Mark  iii.  10;  John  v.  2  secundo  loco; 
Rom.  XV.  3 ;   1  Cor.  ix.  2 ;  2  Cor.  i,  11 ;   vi.  16 ;   Col.  i.  7 ; 
iv.   7 ;    Apoc.   xxii.   3)  :   idvdrj  in  1  Cor.  v.  7  should  not  be 
reckoned  as  an  erratum,  since  it  was  adopted  designedly  by 
Beza,  and  after  him  by  both  the  Elzevir  editions.    Of  real  various 
readings  between  the  two  Elzevirs  we  mark  but  eight  instances 
(in  six  of  which  that  of  1633  follows  the  Complatensian) ;  viz. 
Mark  iv.  18;.  viiL  24;   Luke  xi.  33;  xii.  20;  John  iii.  6  bis ; 
2  Tim.  i.  12 ;  Hebr.  ix.  12 ;  Apoc.  xvi.  5. 

Since  Stephen's  edition  of  1550  and  that  of  the  Elzevirs 
have  been  taken  as  the  standard  or  Received  text,  the  former 
chiefly  in  England,  the  latter  on  the  continent,  and  inasmuch  as 
nearly  all  collated  manuscripts  have  been  compared  with  one 

^  BeuBS  (p.  109)  states  that  out  of  his  thousand  select  examples  (see  p.  416, 
note)  Elzevir  1624  differs  from  Beza's  smaUer  N.  T.  of  1566  in  only  eight  read- 
ings, all  of  which  may  be  found  in  some  of  Beza*s  other  editions  (e.  g.  the  small 
edition  of  1580),  except  one  misprint  (Bom.  yii.  2). 
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or  the  other  of  these,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  know 
the  precise  points  in  which  they  diflfer  from  each  other,  even  to 
the  minutest  errors  of  the  press.  Mill  (N.  T.,  Proleg.  1307) 
observed  but  twelve  such  variations ;  Tischendorf  gives  a  cata- 
logue of  150  (N.  T.,  Proleg,  p.  Ixxxv,  7th  ed.).  For  the  first 
edition  of  the  present  work  a  list  of  287  was  drawn  up,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  reprinted,  in  a  more  convenient  shape, 
in  a  volume  now  in  preparation  {see  p.  235). 

7.  R.  Stephen  was  the  first  to  bring  together  any  consi- 
derable body  of  manuscript  evidence,  however  negligently  or 
capriciously  he  may  have  applied  it  to  the  emendation  of  the 
sacred  text.  A  succession  of  English  scholars  was  now  ready 
to  follow  him  in  the  same  path,  the  only  direct  and  sure  one  in 
criticism;  and  for  about  eighty  years  our  countrymen  main- 
tained the  foremost  place  in  this  important  branch  of  Biblical 
learning.  Their  van  was  led  by  Brian  Walton  [1600 — 61], 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  published  in  1657  the 
London  Polyglott,  which  he  had  planned  twelve  years  before, 
as  at  once  the  solace  and  meet  employment  of  himself  and  a 
worthy  band  of  colleagues  during  that  sad  season  when  Christ's 
Church  in  England  was  for  a  while  trodden  in  the  dust,  and  its 
ministers  languished  in  silence  and  deep  poverty.  The  fifth  of 
his  huge  folios  was  devoted  to  the  N.  T.  in  six  languages,  viz. 
Stephen's  Greek  text  of  1550*,  the  Peshito-Syriac,  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  the  iEthiopic,  Arabic,  and  (in  the  Gospels  only)  the 
Persic.  The  exclusively  critical  apparatus,  with  which  alone 
we  are  concerned,  consists  of  the  readings  of  Cod.  A  set  at  the 
foot  of  the  Greek  text  {see  pp.  75,  99)  and,  in  the  sixth  or  sup- 
plementary volume,  of  Lucas  Brugensis'  notes  on  various  readings 
of  the  Gospels  in  Greek  and  Latin  {see  p.  105) ;  of  those  given 
by  the  Louvain  divines  in  their  edition  of  the  Vulgate  {see  p.  352, 
and  Walton,  Polygl,  Tom.  vi.  No.  XVii) ;  and  especially  of  a  col- 
lation of  sixteen  authorities,  whereof  all  but  three  had  never 
been  used  before  (Walton,  Tom.  vi.  No.  xvi).  These  various 
readings  had  been  gathered  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  [1580 — 1656],  then  living  in  studious  and  devout 

1  Renss  (p.  56)  excepts  Matth.  is.  17 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  13 ;  Philem.  6,  where  Walton 
prefers  the  Complutensian  reading. 
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retirement  near  London  \  They  are  (1)  Steph,  the  sixteen  copies 
extracted  from  Stephen's  margin  {see  p.  437) :  (2)  Cant,  or 
Evan.  D  (p.  122):  (3)  C/ar.  or  Paul.  D  (p.  165):  (4)  Gon,  or 
Evan.  59  (p.  186):  (5)  Em.  or  Evan.  64  (p.  189),  and  also 
Act.  53  (p.  251) :  (6)  Ooog.  or  Evan.  62  (p.  188) :  (7)  Mont,  or 
Evan,  61  (p.  187) :  (8)  Lin.  or  Evan.  56  (p.  186)  and  also  Act. 
33  (p.  249) :  (9)  Magd,  1  or  Evan.  57  (p.  186) :  (10)  Magd.  2 
or  Paul.  42  (p.  265)  :  (11)  Nov.  1  or  Evan.  58  (p.  186) :  (12) 
Nov.  2  or  Act  36  (p.  249) :  (13)  Bodl.  1  or  Evan.  47  (p.  185)  : 
(14)  Trtt  or  Bodl  2,  Evan.  96  (p.  194) :  (15)  March.  Veles., 
the  Yelesian  readings,  described  above,  p.  196 :  (16)  Bib. 
Wech.y  the  Wechelian  readings,  which  deserve  no  more  regard 
than  the  Velesian.  They  were  derived  from  the  margin  of  a 
Bible  printed  at  Frankfort,  1597,  by  the  heirs  of  And.  Wechel. 
It  is  indifferent  whether  they  be  referred  to  Francis  Junius 
(p.  407),  or  F.  Sylburg  (p.  276)  as  editors,  since  all  the  readings 
in  the  N.  T.  are  found  in  Stephen's  margin,  or  in  the  early 
editions. 

Walton  was  thus  enabled  to  publish  very  extensive  addi« 
tions  to  the  existing  stock  of  materials.  That  he  did  not  try 
by  their  means  to  form  thus  early  a  corrected  text,  is  not  at  all 
to  be  regretted  ;  the  time  for  that  attempt  was  not  yet  arrived. 
He  cannot,  however,  be  absolved  from  the  charge  to  which 
R.  Stephen  had  been  before  amenable  (p.  438),  of  suppressing 
a  large  portion  of  the  collations  which  had  been  sent  him.  The 
Rev.  C.  B.  Scott,  Head  Master  of  Westminster  School,  found 
in  the  Library  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  the  readings 
of  Codd.  D.  59,  61,  62,  prepared  for  Walton  (Dobbin,  Cod. 
Montfort.  Introd.  p.  21),  which  Mill  had  access  to,  and  in  his 
N.  T.  made  good  use  of,  as  well  as  of  TJssher  s  other  papers 
(Mill.  Proleg.  §  1505). 

8.  Steph.  Curcellseus  or  Courcelles  published  his  N.  T.  at 
Amsterdam  in  1658,  before  he  had  seen  Walton's  Polyglott. 

1  If  XTssher  lacked  sererd  accuracy  in  collating  Iiis  mannscriptSi  as  well  as 
skill  in  deciphering  them,  we  have  not  to  look  far  for  the  cause.  In  a  Life  pre- 
fixed to  Ussher^s  Body  of  Divinity y  1678,  p.  11,  we  are  told  that  **  in  the  winter 
evenings  he  constantly  spent  two  hours  in  comparing  old  MSS.  of  the  Bible, 
Greek  and  Latin,  taking  with  his  own  hand  the  varia  lectionet  of  each  :'*  on 
which  statement  Dean  Burgon  {Letter  in  the  Guardiant  June  28, 1882)  makes 
the  pregnant  comment,  **  Such  work  carried  on  at  seventy  or  more  by  candlelight, 
is  pretty  sore  to  come  to  grief,  especially  when  done  witib  a  heart-ache." 
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The  peculiar  merit  of  his  book  arises  from  his  marginal  col- 
lection of  parallel  texts,  which  are  more  copious  than  those 
of  his  predecessors,  yet  not  too  many  for  convenient  use: 
later  editors  have  been  thankful  to  take  them  as  a  basis  for 
their  own.  There  are  many  various  readings^  (some  from  two 
or  three  fresh  manuscripts)  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  or  thrown 
into  an  appendix,  mingled  with  certain  rash  conjectures  which 
betray  a  Socinian  bias :  but  since  the  authorities  are  not  cited 
for  each  separate  reading,  these  critical  labours  were  as  good 
as  wasted*. 

A  more  important  step  in  advance  was  taken  in  the  Greek 
Testament  in  8vo,  issued  from  the  Oxford  University  Ftess  in 
1675.  This  elegant  volume  (whose  Oreek  text  is  mainly  that 
of  Elzevir,  1633»)  was  superintended  by  John  Fell  [1625—86], 
Dean  of  Christ-Church,  soon  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the 
biographer  of  saint-like  Hammond,  himself  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  munificent,  if  not  quite  the  most  popular  Prelate, 
of  that  golden  age  of  the  English  Church,  in  whose  behalf 
Anthony  k  Wood  designates  him  "  the  most  zealous  man  of  his 
time."  His  brief  yet  interesting  Preface  not  only  discusses  the 
causes  of  various  readings^  and  describes  the  materials  used 

^  1  John  V.  7,  8  is  indaded  in  braokets.  Beoss  (p.  ISO)  thinka  that  the  text 
foUows  Elzevir  16S3  everywhere  else  but  in  Luke  z.  22.  Mill  (N.  T.  Proleg. 
§  1397)  says  that  it  was  printed  "ad  editiones  priores  Elzeyerianas,  typis 
Elzeyerianis  nitidissimis.*' 

9  *'Stephani  CurceUiei  annotationes  variantium  leotionum,  pro  variantibus 
lectionibus  non  habendie,  quia  iUe  non  notat  codices,  unde  eas  habeat,  an  ex 
manuscriptis,  anvero  ex  impressis  exemplaribus.  Possunt  etiam  pro  uno  codice 
haberi."  Canon  xin.  pp.  11,  6^—70  of  the  N.  T.  by  G.  D.  T,  M.  Z>.  {see  below, 
p.  451). 

*  But  it  goes  with  Elz.  1624  in  Mark  iv.  18 ;  2  Tim.  i.  12 ;  Apoo.  zvi.  5,  and 
sometimes  prefers  the  readings  of  Stephen  1550,  e.g.  Mark  i.  21;  vi.  29,  and 
notably  Luke  ii.  22  {avruv) ;  Luke  x.  22 ;  Bom.  yii.  2 ;  Philem.  7.  Peculiarities  of 
this  edition  are  E/  H  for  Wra  Hebr.  xii.  9 ;  avyKXrfpoi^fiois  1  Pet  iii.  7.  Wetstein's 
text  follows  its  erratum  Acts  xiii.  29,  iriXijaav.  MILL  seems  to  say  (N.  T.  Proleg. 
§  1409)  that  Fell's  text  was  taken  from  that  of  Curcelkeus. 

4  Fell  imputes  the  origin  of  various  readings  to  the  causes  brought  under 
heads  (9),  (4),  (6),  (8),  (17),  (7)  in  the  first  Chapter  of  the  present  volume,  adding 
one  which  does  not  seem  very  probable,  that  accidental  slips  once  made  were 
retained  and  propagated  through  a  superstitious  feeling  of  misplaced  reverence, 
citing  in  illustration  Apoc.  xxii.  18,  19.  He  alleges  also  the  well-known  sub- 
scription of  IrensBus,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  which  will  best  be  considered  here- 
after (Chap.  VII.);  and  remarks,  with  whatever  truth,  that  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  Jews  and  Muhammedana  in  regard  to  their  sacred  books,  it  was 
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for  his  edition,  but  touches  on  that  weak  and  ignorant  pre- 
judice which  had  been  ahready  raised  against  the  collection  of 
such  variations  in  the  text  of  Scripture;  and  that  too  some- 
times by  persons  like  John  Owen^  the  Puritan,  intrusive  Dean 
of  Christ-Church  under  Cromwell,  who,  but  that  we  are  loth  to 
doubt  his  integrity,  would  hardly  be  deemed  a  victim  of  the 
panic  he  sought  to  spread.  In  reply  to  all  objectors  the  Bishop 
pleads  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  change  produced 
by  various  readings  in  the  general  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
especially  urges  that  God  hath  dealt  so  bountifully  with  his 
people  "  ut  necessaria  quseque  et  ad  salutis  summam  fadentia 
in  S.  Uteris  ssepius  repeterentur ;  ita  ut  si  forte  quidpiam  minus 
commode  alicubi  expressum,  id  damnum  aliunde  reparari  pos- 
sit"  {Prasf.  p.  1).  On  this  assurance  we  may  well  rest  in 
peace.  This  edition  is  more  valuable  for  the  impulse  it  gave  to 
subsequent  investigators  than  for  the  richness  of  its  own 
stores  of  fresh  materials,  although  it  is  stated  on  the  title-page 
to  be  derived  "ex  plus  100  MS 8.  Codicibtis"  Patristic  tes- 
timony, as  we  have  seen,  Bishop  Fell  rather  undervalued 
(p.  417) :  the  use  of  versions  he  clearly  perceived,  yet  of  those 
at  that  time  available,  he  only  attends  to  the  Gothic  and  Coptic 
as  revised  by  Marshall  (pp.  373,  407)  :  his  list  of  manuscripts 
hitherto  untouched  is  very  scanty.  To  those  used  by  Walton 
we  can  add  only  B,  the  Barberini  readings,  then  just  published 
(«eep.  196) ;  B,  twelve  Bodleian  codices  "quorum  plerique  intacti 
prius,"  in  no-wise  described,  and  cited  only  by  the  number  of 
them  which  may  countenance  each  variation ;  U,  the  two  IJssher 
manuscripts  Evan.  63,  64  (p.  188)  as  collated  by  H.  Dodwell ; 
P,  three  copies  from  the  Library  of  Petavius  (Act.  38,  39,  40, 
pp.  249 — 50) ;  Ge.,  another  from  S.  Germains  (Paul.  E,  p.  166) : 
the  readings  of  the  last  four  were  furnished  by  Job.  Gachon. 
Yet  this  slight  volume  (for  so  we  must  needs  regard  it)  was  the 
legitimate  pareat  of  one  of  the  noblest  works  in  the  whole 
raDge  of  Biblical  literature. 

allowed  *'  e  vnlgo  qaibuBYis,  calamo  pariter  et  manu  profanis,  sacra  ista  [K.  T.] 
tractare"  {Praf.  p.  4). 

1  Coruideratioru  on  the  Biblia  Polyglotta,  1659 :  to  which  Walton  rejoined, 
sharply  enough,  in  The  Coruiderator  coruidered,  also  in  1669. 
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9.    Novum  Tkstamentum  GBiECUM  of  Dr  John  Mill,  Ox- 
ford, 1707,  in  folio.      This  able  and  laborious  critic,  born  in 
1645,  quitted  his  native  village  in  Westmoreland  at  sixteen  for 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  society  he  became  a  Fellow, 
and  was  conspicuous  there  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  ready 
extemporary  preacher.     In  1685  his  College  appointed  him 
Principal  of  its  affiliated   Hall,  S.  Edmund's,  so   honourably 
distinguished  for  the  Biblical  studies  of  its  members ;  but  Mill 
had  by  that  time  made  good  progress  in  his  Greek  Testament, 
on  which  he  gladly  spent  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  dying 
suddenly  in  1707,  a  fortnight  after  its  publication.     His  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  the  subject  by  his  friend,  Dr  Edward 
Bernard,  the  Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford,  whom  he  vividly 
represents  as  setting  before  him  an  outline  of  the  work,  and 
encouraging  him  to  attempt  its  accomplishment.  "  Vides,  Amice 
mi,  opus... omnium,  mihi  crede,  long^  dignissimum,  cui  in  hoc 
setatis  tusB  flore,  robur  animi  tui,  vigilias  ac  studia,  liberaliter 
impendas"  (Proleg.^  1417).      Ignorant  as  yet  both  of  the 
magnitude  and  difficulty  of  his  task.  Mill  boldly  undertook  it 
about  1677,  and  his  efiforts  soon  obtained  the  countenance  of 
Bp  Fell,  who  promised  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing,  and, 
mindful  of  the  frailty  of  life,  urged  him  to  go  to  press  before 
his  papers  were  quite  ready  to  meet  the  public  eye.     When 
about  24  chapters  of  S.  Matthew  had  been  completed,  Bp  Fell 
died  prematurely  in  1686^  and  the  book  seems  to  have  languished 
for  many  following  years  from  lack  of  means,  though  the  editor 
was  busy  all  the  while  in  gathering  and  arranging  his  materials, 
especially  for  the  Prolegomena,  which  well  deserve  to  be  called 
"marmore  perenniora."     As  late  as  1704  John  Sharp  [1644 — 
1714],  Archbishop  of  York,  whose  remonstrances  to  Queen  Anne 
some  years  subsequently  hindered  the  ribald  wit  that  wrote 
A  Tale  of  a  Tub  from  polluting  the  episcopal  throne  of  an 
English  see,  obtained  from  her  for  Mill  a  stall  at  Canterbury, 
and  the  royal  command  to  prosecute  his  N.  T.  forthwith.     The 
preferment  came  just  in  time.     Three  years  afterwards  the 
volume  was  given  to  the  Christian  world,  and  its  author's  course 
was  already  finished:  his  life's  work  well  ended,  he  had  entered 
upon  his  rest.    He  was  spared  the  pain  of  reading  the  unfair 
attack  alike  on  his  book  and  its  subject  by  our  eminent  Com- 
mentator, Daniel    Whitby   (Examen    Variantium  Lectionum, 
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1710),  and  of  witnessing  the  unscrupulous  use  of  Whitby's 
arguments  made  by  the  sceptic  Anthony  Collins  in  his  Dts-- 
course  of  Free  Thinking,  1713. 

Dr  Miirs  services  to  Biblical  criticism  surpass  in  extent  and 
value  those  rendered  by  any  other,  except  perhaps  one  or  two 
men  of  our  own  time.  A  large  proportion  of  his  care  and 
pains,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  418),  was  bestowed  on  the  Fathers 
and  ancient  writers  of  every  description  who  have  used  or 
cited  Scripture.  The  versions  are  usually  considered  his  weakest 
point,  although  he  first  accorded  to  the  Yu^gate  and  to  its 
prototype  the  Old  Jjatin  the  importance  they  deserve.  His 
knowled^  of  Syriac  was  rather  slight,  and  for  the  other  East- 
em  tongues,  if  he  was  not  more  ignorant  than  his  successors, 
he  had  not  discovered  how  little  Latin  translations  of  the 
^thiopic,  &c.  can  be  trusted.  As  a  collator  of  manuscripts 
the  list  subjoined  will  bear  full  testimony  to  his  industry : 
without  seeking  to  repeat  details  we  have  entered  into  else- 
where (Chap.  II.  Sect,  ill.,  rv.),  it  is  right  to  state  that  he  either 
himself  re-examined,  or  otherwise  represented  more  fully 
and  exactly,  the  codices  that  had  been  previously  used  for  the 
London  Polyglott  and  the  Oxford  N.  T.  of  1676.  Still  it  would 
be  wrong  to  dissemble  the  fact  that  Mill's  style  of  collation 
is  not  such  as  the  strictness  of  modem  scholarship  demands. 
He  seldom  notices  at  all  such  various  readings  as  arise  from  the 
transposition  of  words,  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  Greek 
article,  homcBoteleuta  (see  p.  9),  itacisms  (p.  10),  or  manifest  eirors 
of  the  pen ;  while  in  respect  to  general  accuracy  he  is  as  much 
inferior  to  those  who  have  trod  in  his  steps,  as  he  rises  above 
Stephen  and  Ussher,  or  the  persons  employed  by  Walton  and 
FelL  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  collate  not  a  few  manuscripts 
after  this  great  critic,  and  I  nave  elsewhere  been  obliged  to 
notice  these  plain  facts,  I  would  fain  trust  in  no  disparaging 
temper.  During  the  many  years  that  Mill's  N.  T.  has  been  my 
daily  companion,  my  reverence  for  that  diligent  and  earnest 
man  has  been  constantly  growing :  the  principles  of  intemal 
evidence  which  guided  his  choice  between  conflicting  authorities 
(see  below  Chap.  VI.)  were  simple  (as  indeed  they  ought  to  be), 
but  applied  with  rare  judgment,  sagacity,  and  moderation :  his 
zeal  was  unflagging,  his  treatment  of  his  sacred  subject  deeply 
reverential.    Of  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  in  the  hands  of  Dr 
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John  Mill  it  may  be  said,  that  he  found  the  edifice  of  wood,  and 
left  it  marble. 

The  following  Catalogae  of  the  manuacriptB  known  to  Mill  exhibits  the 
abridged  form  in  which  he  cites  them  {tee  p.  75),  together  with  the  more  nsnal 
notation,  wherebj  thej  are  described  in  Chapter  u.  Sect.  n. — iv.  of  this  yolnme, 
and,  will  tend,  it  is  belicTed,  to  fiacilitate  the  use  of  MiU*8  N.  T. 


Alex Cod.  A 

Barb Evan,      112 

(Wetstein) 

Baroe Act.  28 

J5. 1  Evan.  E 

B.  2  Act.  2 

B,  8  Act.  4 

BodL  1 Evan.  45 

Bodl2 Evan.  46 

BodLZ Evst.  5 

BodL  4 EvBt.  18 

BodL  5 Evst.  19 

Bodl.  6 Evan.  47 

Bodl,7 Evan.  48 

Bu.    Evan.  70 

Cant Evan.  Act.  D 

Cant,  2 Act.  24 

Cant,  8 Act.  53 

Clar Paul  D 

Colb,  1 Evan.  27 

Colb.  2 Evan.  28 

Colb,S Evan.  29 

Colb,  4 Evan.  30,  31 

Colb.  5 Evan.  32 

Colb,  6   ...lAct.  13 
CoZ6.  7   ...iPauin 
Colb,S   ...lEvan.  83 
Colb,  9= Colb.  1 
Colb,  10= Colb.  2 
Cott.  11= Colb.  1 


Cov,  1  Evan.  65 

Cov.  2  Act.  25 

Cov,  8  Act.  26 

Cor.  4  Act.  27 

Cov,  5  Sin,  Act.  28 

Cypr Evan.  K 

Em oi(2«cwp.l89 

Eph Evan.  71 

Gal Evan.  66 

Ger Paul,  E 

Genev Act.  29 

Go Evan.  62 

Gon,  Evan.  59 

Hunt,  1    ...Act.  80 
HunU  2    ...Evan.  67 

L Evan.  69 

Laud,  1    ...Evan.  50 
Laud,  2    ...Evan«  51 
Laud,  8    ...Act.  E 
Laud,  4    ...Evst.  20 
Laud  5    ...Evan.  52 

Lin Evan.  56 

Lin,  2  Aot.  88 

Lu.    Act.  21 

M.  1 Evan.  60 

M,  2 Evst.  4 

McLgd  1  ...Evan.  57 
Magd  2  ...Paol.  42 
Med Evan.  42 


Ifont Evan.  61 

N.  1  Evan.  58 

N,  1  Act.  36 

N,  2  Act.  87 

Per Evan.  91 

Pet,  1    Act.  88 

Pet,  2    Act.  89 

Pet,  8    Act  40 

Roe,  1   Evan.  49 

Boe,  2  Paul.  47 

Seld,  1 Evan.  53 

Seld.  2 Evaa  54 

Seld  8 Evan.  55 

Seld,  4 Evst.  21 

Seld,  5 Evst.  22 

Steph,  codices  xvi.  videos 
pp.  487 

Trin Apost  8 

Trit Evan.  96 

Vat Cod.  B 

Vel Evan.      Ill 

(Wetstein) 

Vien, Evan.  76 

Uuer,  1  ...Evan.  63 
Veter,  2  ...Evan.  64 
WheeL  1  ...Evan.  68 
Wheel  2  ...Evan.  95 
WlueL  8  ...Evst.  8 
Wech.  videas  p.  444 


Mill  merely  drew  from  other  sources  Barb.,  Steph.,  VeL,  Wech,;  the  copies 
deposited  abroad  {B  1 — 8,  Clar,,  Colb.  1 — 11,  Cypr,,  Genev,,  Med,  Per.,  Pet. 
1 — 3,  Vat,,  Vien.)  and  Trin,  or  Apost.  8  he  only  knew  from  readings  sent  to 
him ;  all  the  rest,  not  being  included  in  Walton's  list  (p.  443),  and  several  of 
them  also,  he  collated  for  himself. 

The  Prolegomena  of  Mill,  divided  into  three  parts — (1)  on 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  (2)  on  the  History  of  the 
Text,  including  the  quotations  of  the  Fathers  (see  p.  418)  and 
the  early  editions;  and  (3)  on  the  plan  and  contents  of  his 
own  work,  though  by  this  time  too  far  behind  the  present 

s.  99 
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state  of  knowledge  to  bear  reprinting,  comprise  a  monument 
of  learning  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  s^en,  and  contain 
much  information  the  student  will  not  even  now  easily  find 
elsewhere.  Although  Mill  perpetually  pronounces  his  judg- 
ment on  the  character  of  disputed  readings  \  especially  in  his 
Prolegomena,  which  were  printed  long  after  some  portions  of 
the  body  of  the  work,  yet  he  only  aims  at  reproducing  Stephen's 
text  of  1650,  though  in  a  few  places  he  departs  from  it,  whether 
by  accident  or  design*. 

In  1710  Ludolph  Kuster,  a  WestphaliaD,  republished  Mill's 
Greek  Testament,  in  folio,  at  Botterdam  (or  with  a  new  title- 
page,  Leipsic  1723,  Amsterdam  1746),arranging  in  its  proper  place 
the  matter  cast  by  Mill  into  his  Appendix,  as  having  reached 
him  too  late  to  stand  in  his  critical  notes,  and  adding  to  those 
notes  the  readings  of  twelve  fresh  manuscripts,  ten  collated  by 
Kuster  himself,  which  he  describes  in  a  Preface  well  worth 
reading.  Nine  of  these  codices  are  in  the  JKoyal  Library  at 
Paris  (viz.  Paris,  1,  which  is  Evan.  285  {see  p.  180) ;  Paris.  2 
=  Evan.  M ;  Paris.  3  =  Evan.  9 ;  Paris.  4  =  Evan.  11 ;  Paris. 
5=  Evan.  119;  Paris.  6=  Evan.  13;  Paris.  7  =  Evan.  14; 
Paris.  8  =  Evan.  15 ;  Paris.  9  =  the  great  Cod.  C) :  but 
Lips.  =  Evan.  78  was  collated  by  Boemer ;  Seidel.  =  Act.  42 
by  Westermann ;  Boemer.  =  Paul.  G  (see  p.  169)  by  Kuster 
himself.  He  keeps  his  own  notes  separate  from  Mill's  by  pre- 
fixing and  affixing  the  marks  f ,  4^,  and  his  collations  both  of 
his  own  codices  and  of  early  editions  will  be  found  more  com- 
plete than  his  predecessor's. 

10.    In  the  next  year  after  Kuster's  Mill  (1711),  appeared 
at  Amsterdam,  from  the  press  of  the  "Wetsteins,  a  small  N.  T., 

^  Dr  Hort  says  that  ''his  comprehensive  examination  of  individaal  docu- 
ments, seldom  rising  above  the  wilderness  of  mnltitadinoos  details,  [is]  yet  fall 
of  sagacious  observations  "  (Introd.  p.  180). 

'  As  Mill's  text  is  sometimes  reprinted  in  England  as  if  it  were  quite  identical 
with  that  commonly  received,  it  is  right  to  note  the  following  passages 
wherein  it  does  not  coincide  with  Stephen's  of  1550,  besides  that  it  corrects  his 
typographical  errors :  Matth.  xx.  15 ;  22 ;  xxiv.  15 ;  Mark  ix.  16 ;  xi.  22 ;  xv. 
29 ;  Luke  vii.  12  bis ;  x.  6 ;  xvii.  1 ;  John  viii.  4 ;  25 ;  xiii.  SO,  Sl ;  xix.  7 ;  Acts 
ii.  36 ;  vii.  17 ;  xiv.  8 ;  Rom.  xvi.  11 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  15 ;  x.  10 ;  xv.  28 ;  2  Cor.  vi. 
16 ;  Eph.  iv.  25 ;  Tit.  ii.  10 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  11 ;  21 ;  iv.  8 ;  2  Pet.  u.  12 ;  Apoc,  ii.  5 ; 
XX.  4.  Beuss  (p.  149)  tells  ns  that  Kuster's  edition  recalls  the  Stephanie 
readings  in  Matth.  xxiv.  15 ;  Apoc.  ii  5. 
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8^  containing  all  the  critical  matter  of  the  Oxford  edition  of 
1675,  a  collation  of  one  Vienna  manuscript  {Goes.  =s  Evan.  76), 
43  canons  ^'secundum  quos  variantes  lectiones  N.  T.  exami- 
nandae/*  and  discussions  upon  them,  with  other  matter,  especi- 
ally parallel  texts,  forming  a  convenient  manual,  the  whole  by 
O.  D.  T.  M.  D.,  which  being  interpreted  means  Gerhard  de  Tra- 
jecto  MossB  Doctor,  this  Gerhard  k  Mastricht  being  a  Syndic  of 
Bremen.  The  text  is  Fell's,  except  in  Apoc.  iii.  12,  where 
the  portentous  erratum  \a^  for  va^  of  Elzevir  is  corrected. 
A  second  and  somewhat  improved  edition  was  published  in 
1735,  but  ere  that  date  the  book  must  have  become  quite 
superseded. 

We  have  to  return  to  England  once  more,  where  the  criti- 
cism of  the  New  Testament  had  engrossed  the  attention  of 
Richard  Bentlet  [1662 — 1742],  whose  elevation  to  the  envi- 
able post  of  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1699,  was 
a  just  recognition  of  his  supremacy  in  the  English  world  of 
letters.  As  early  as  1691  he  had  felt  a  keen  interest  in  sacred 
criticism,  and  in  his  "  JEpistola  ad  Johannem  MiUiura'  had 
urged  that  editor,  in  language  fraught  with  eloquence  and 
native  vigour,  to  hasten  on  the  work  (whose  accomplishment 
was  eventually  left  to  others)  of  publishing  side  by  side  on  the 
opened  leaf  Codd.  A,  D  {Bezae),  D  {Clarom.)^  E  {Laud.).  For 
many  years  afterwards  Bentley's  laurels  were  won  on  other  fields, 
and  it  was  not  till  his  friend  was  dead,  and  his  admirable  labours 
were  exposed  to  the  obloquy  of  opponents  (some  honest  though 
unwise,  others  hating  Mill  because  they  hated  the  Scriptures 
which  he  sought  to  illustrate),  that  our  Aristarchus  exerted  his 
giant  strength  to  crush  the  infidel  and  to  put  the  ignorant  to 
silence.  In  his  "  Remarks  upon  a  laie  Discourse  of  Free  Thinh- 
ing  in  a  letter  to  F\rancis'\  H\are\  D.D.  by  Fhileleutherus  Lip- 
siensis*'  1713,  Bentley  displayed  that  intimate  familiarity  with 
the  whole  subject  of  various  readings,  their  causes,  extent,  and 
consequences  {see  ahove,  p.  7),  which  has  rendered  this  occa- 
sional treatise  more  truly  valued  (as  it  was  far  more  important) 
than  the  world-renowned  *' Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of 
PhaJaris'*  itself.  As  his  years  were  now  hastening  on  and  the 
evening  of  life  was  beginning  to  draw  nigh,  it  was  seemly  that 
the  first  scholar  of  his  age  should  seek  for  his  rare  abilities  an 
employment  more  entirely  suited  to  his  sacred  office  than  even 

29—2 
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the  mo8t  successful  cultivation  of  classical  learning ;  and  so, 
about  this  time,  he  came  to  project  what  he  henceforth  regarded 
as  his  greatest  efifort,  an  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
In  1716  we  find  him  in  conference  with  J.  J.  Wetstein,  then 
very  youDg.  and  seeking  his  aid  in  procuring  collations  (ses 
p.  118).  In  the  same  year  he  addressed  his  memorable 
Letter  to  Wm.  Wake  [1657—1737],  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, whose  own  mind  was  full  of  the  subject,  wherein  he 
explains,  with  characteristic  energy  and  precision,  the  principles 
on  which  he  proposed  to  execute  his  great  scheme.  As  these 
principles  must  be  reviewed  in  Chap.  Vll,  we  will  but  touch 
upon  them  now.  His  theory  was  built  upon  the  notion  that 
the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  original  and  of  Jerome's 
Latin  version  resemble  each  other  so  marvellously,  even  in  the 
very  order  of  the  words,  that  by  this  agreement  he  could  restore 
the  text  as  it  stood  in  the  fourth  century,  "  so  that  there  shall 
not  be  twenty  words,  or*  even  particles,  diflTerence,"  "  By  taking 
two  thousand  errors  out  of  the  Pope's  [i.e.  the  Clementine] 
Vulgate,  and  as  many  out  of  the  Protestant  Pope  Stephen's 
[1550],  I  can  set  out  an  edition  of  each  in  columns,  without 
using  any  book  under  nine  hundred  years  old,  that  shall  so 
exactly  agree  word  for  word,  and,  what  at  first  amazed  me, 
order  for  order,  that  no  two  tallies,  nor  two  indentures,  can  agree 
better\"  In  1720,  some  progress  having  been  made  in  the  task 
of  collation,  chiefly  at  Paris,  by  John  Walker,  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
who  was  designated  by  Bentley  "  overseer  and  corrector  of  the 
press,"  but  proved  in  fact  a  great  deal  more;  Bentley  pub- 
lised  his  ProposcUafor  Printing*,  a  work  which  "  he  consecrates, 
as  a  K€i/if}\iov,  a  tcrfjfia  iaael,  a  charter,  a  magna  charta,  to  the 
whole  Christian  Church  ;  to  last  when  all  the  ancient  MSS.  here 
quoted  may  be  lost  and  extinguished."  Alas  for  the  emptiness 
of  human  anticipations !  Of  this  noble  design,  projected  by  one 
of  the  most  diligent,  by  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  men  our 

^  Ellis,  Bentleii  Critiea  Saera^  I^^troduotozy  PreCEtoe,  p.  xv. 

'  Ellis,  uhi  supra,  pp.  zvii — ^xiz.  These  PropotaU  were  also  vezy  properij 
reprinted  by  Tischendorf  (N.  T.,  Proleg.  Lxxxvn — xcyi,  7th  edition)  together 
with  the  specimen  chapter  (Apoc.  xxii.).  The  full  title  was  to  haye  been: 
"  H  KAIXH  AIAeHKH  GreBoe.  Novum  Testamentom  Versionis  Vulgatas,  per 
gtam  Hieryonymnm  ad  vetusta  exemplaria  Grseca  castigatfB  et  exactie.  TJtnim- 
que  ex  antiquissimis  Codd.  MSS.,  cum  Qrascis  tmn  Latinis,  edidit  Bidhardas 
Bentleius.*' 
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dear  mother  Cambridge  ever  nourished,  nothing  now  remains 
but  a  few  scattered  notices  in  treatises  on  Textual  Oiticism, 
and  large  undigested  stores  of  various  readings  and  random 
observations,  accumulated  in  his  College  Library ;  papers  which 
no  real  student  ever  glanced  through,  but  with  a  heart  sad- 
dened— almost  sickened — at  the  sight  of  so  much  labour  lost\ 
The  specimen  chapter  (Apocalypse  xxii.)  which  accompanied  his 
Proposals  shews  clearly  how  little  had  yet  been  done  towards 
arranging  the  materials  that  had  been  collected;  codices  are 
cited  there,  and  in  many  of  his  loose  notes,  not  separately 
and  by  name,  as  in  Mill's  volume,  but  mostly  as  "Angliaus 
ujius,  ires  codcL  veterrimi,  Gall,  qiuUuor,  Germ,  unus,"  &c.,  in 
the  rough  fashion  of  the  Oxford  N.  T.  of  1675. 

It  has  been  often  alleged  that  Bentley  seems  to  h^ve  worked 
but  little  on  the  Greek  Testament  after  1729 :  that  his  atten- 
tion was  diverted  by  his  editions  of  Paradise  Lost  (1732)  and 
of  Manilius  (1739),  by  his  Homeric  studies  and  College  litiga- 
tion, until  he  was  overtaken  by  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1739,  and 
died  in  his  eighty-first  year  in  1742.  Walker's  collations  of 
cursive  manuscripts  at  Christ  Church  {see  p.  230),  however, 
obviously  made  for  Bentley 's  use,  bear  the  date  of  1732,  and  a 
closer  examination  of  his  papers,  bequeathed  to  Trinity  College, 
shews  that  much  more  progress  had  been  made  by  him  than 
has  been  usuaUy  supposed.  Besides  full  collations  of  the 
uncial  Codd.  AD  (Qospels  and  Acts),  of  Cod.  F  (his  0)  and 
G  of  S.  Paul,  of  Arundel  547  (Evst.  257)  executed  by  Bentley 
himself,  of  Codd.  B  (p.  106)  and  C  (p.  118)  by  others  at  his  cost, 
three  volumes  are  found  there  full  of  critical  materials,  which 
have  been  described  by  Mr  Ellis,  and  digested  by  Dr  Westcott. 
One  of  these  (B.  xvir.  5)  I  was  allowed  by  the  Master  and 
Seniors  to  study  at  leisure  at  home.  It  is  a  folio  edition  of 
the  N.  T,  Greek  and  Latin  (Paris,  ap.  Claud.  Sonnium,  1628,  the 
Greek  text  being  that  of  Elzevir  1624),  whose  margin  and  spaces 

^  This  is  all  the  more  lamentable,  masmuoh  as  Bentley  was  not  accurate 
enough  as  a  collator  to  make  it  nnneceasaiy  to  follow  him  over  the  same  ground. 
Dr  Westcott  confirms  my  own  experience  in  this  respect  when  in  a  MS.  note 
inserted  by  him  on  a  blank  leaf  of  Trin.  Coll.  B.  zvu.  14,  he  states  that 
*' Bentley 's  testimony,  when  he  quotes  a  reading,  may  always  be  taken  as  true ; 
but  it  is  not  so  when  he  notes  no  yariation  in  particular.  On  an  average  he 
omits  one-tkird  of  the  yariations  of  the  MSS.,  without  following,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  any  law  in  the  selection  of  readings." 
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between  the  lines  are  filled  with  various  readings  in  Bentley's 
hand,  but  not  all  of  them  necessarily  the  results  of  his  own 
labour,  collected  out  of  ten  Greek  and  thirty  Latin  manuscripts. 
The  Greek  are  all  cursives  save  £vst.  5,  and  his  connection 
with  them  has  been  referred  to  above  in  Chap.  il.  §  3  and  4. 
They  are 

Evan.  51  (7),  Evan.  507  (r), 

54  («),  ...     608  (S), 

...     60(c),  Act       23  (x). 

...  113  (5  ?),  Apoc.     28  (k), 

...  440  (o,  see  p.  230),  Evst.       5  (a). 

The  Latin  copies,  which  alone  are  described  by  Bentley 
in  the  fly-leaves  of  the  volume,  may  not  be  as  easily  identified, 
but  some  (tf  them  are  of  great  value,  and  are  described  above 
in  Chap.  III.    These  are 

chad,  (f,  p.  357),  oxon.  (C,  p.  358), 

dunelm.  (K,  p.  358),  oxon.  (Paul.  x>  P-  360), 

harl.*  (M,  p.  355),  seld.  (Act.  Xf  ibid.), 

lind  (tf,  p.  357),  vail.  (p.  359), 

mac-regol  {x>  P-  358),  Westcott  adds  harV  (H,  see  p. 

355). 

• 

A  second  mass  of  materials,  all  Latin,  about  twenty  in 
number,  and  deposited  in  England,  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  S.  Jerome's  works  (Paris. 
1693).  In  this  book  (B.  xvii.  14)  Dr  Westcott  has  pasted  a 
valuable  note,  wherein  he  identifies  the  manuscripts  used  by 
Bentley  by  the  means  of  his  own  actual  collation.  Those 
described  above  in  Ch.  iii.  are  the  following : 

B.  M.  Had.  1802  (W,  p.  358), 

harl*  (M.  of  Epistles,  &c.  p.  355), 
Addit.  5463  (F,  p.  354), 
King's  Lib.  L  A.  18  (0,  p.  359), 
I.  B.  VII.  (H,  p.  354), 
I.  E.  VI.  (P,  p.  354), 
C.  C.  C.  Camb.  286  (B,  p.  354), 
Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  B.  x.  5  (S,  p.  356), 

B.  X.  4  (T,  ibid.), 
lind,  (Y,  p.  357 :  as  in  B.  xvn.  5), 
Camb.  Univ.  Lib.  Kk.  I.  24  (x,  p*  358). 
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Westcott  further  appropriates  B.  M.  CottoD,  Otho  B.  IX.  (see 
p.  366,  note  2),  as  Bentley's  D ;  Cotton  Tib.  A.  ii.  ("the  Corona- 
tion book ")  as  his  e;  Cotton  Otho  C.v.  (see  above)  as  his  ^ ; 
C.  C.  C.  Camb.  197  as  his  C ;  King's  Library  1  D.  ix.  (p.  359)  as 
his  A.    His  ^  in  B.  xvii.  14  seems  unrecognised. 

These,  of  course,  are  no  more  than  the  rough  materials  of 
criticism.  Another  copy  of  the  N.  T.  has  been  carefully  and 
curiously  made  available  for  my  use  by  the  goodness  of  my 
friend  Edwin  Palmer,  D.D,,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  It  is  num- 
bered B.  XVII.  6,  and  is  a  duplicate  copy  (without  its  title- 
page)  of  the  same  printed  book  as  B.  xvii.  5.  It  is  interleaved  ^ 
throughout,  and  was  prepared  veiy  early  in  the  course  of  this 
undertaking,  inasmuch  as  Bentley  describes  it  in  an  undated 
letter  to  Wetstein,  which  the  latter  answered  Nov.  3,  1716. 
In  the  printed  text  itself  both  Greek  and  Latin,  as  they  stand 
in  parallel  columns,  Bentley  makes  the  corrections  which  he  at 
that  period  was  willing  to  adopt.  There  is  no  critical  apparatus ' 
to  justify  his  changes  in  the  Latin  version,  but  on  the  blank 
leaves  of  the  book  he  sets  down  his  Greek  authorities,  always 
cited  by  name,  as  Alex,,  Cant,  Roin,  (Cod.  B.),  Ox,  in  the  Acts 
(Cod.  E),  d  in  S.  Paul  for  Cod.  Augiensis  (F),  though  this  last  did 
not  reach  him  before  1718  {see  p.  167).  Cod.  C  is  sometimes 
called  Eph.  (p.  118),  sometimes  it  is  tnixed  up  with  Wetstein's 
other  copies  (1  Wetstein,  2  Wetstein,  &c.).  This  most  interesting 
volume,  therefore,  contains  the  first  draught  of  Bentley's  great 
design,  and  must  have  been  nearly  in  its  present  state  when  the 
Proposals  were  published  in  1720,  since  the  specimen  chapter 
(Apoc.  xxii.)  which  accompanied  them  is  taken  verbatim  from 
B.  XVII.  6,  save  that  authorities  are  added  to  vindicate  the 
alterations  of  the  Latin  text,  which  is  destitute  of  them  in 
the  printed  book.  Mr  Ellis  too  has  printed  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  from  the  same  source,  and  this  specimen  also  produces 
much  the  same  impression  of  meagreness  and  imperfection.  It 
was  doubtless  in  some  degree  to  remedy  an  apparent  crude- 
ness  that  cursive  copies  were  afterwards  called  in,  as  in  B. 
XVII.  6  and  in  Walker's  Oxford  collections.  The  fact  is  that 
Bentley's  main  principle,  as  set  forth  by  him  from  1716  to 
1720,  that  of  substantial  identity  between  the  oldest  Greek  and 
Latin  copies,  is  more  favoured  by  Cod.  A,  which  he  knew 
soonest  and  best,  than  by  any  other  really  ancient  documents, 
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least  of  all  by  Cod.  B,  with  which  he  obtained  fuller  acquaint- 
ance in  or  about  1720.  Our  Aristarchus  then  betook  himself 
at  intervals  to  cursive  codices  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  aid 
from  them,  and  so  lost  his  way  at  last  in  that  wide  and  pathless 
wildemesa  We  cannot  but  believe  that  nothing  less  than  the 
manifest  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  principles  which  his 
Letter  of  1716  enunciated,  and  his  Proposals  of  1720  scarcely 
modified,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  which  his  growing  mass  of 
collations  bore  against  them\  could  have  had  power  enough 
to  break  off  in  the  midst  that  labour  of  love  from  which  he 
had  looked  for  undying  fame*. 

11.  The  anonymous  text  and  version  of  W.  Mace,  said  to 
have  been  a  Presbyterian  minister  {Hie  New  Testament  in 
Greek  and  English,  2  vol.  8^  1729)  are  alike  unworthy  of 
serious  notice,  and  have  long  since  been  forgotten.  And 
now  original  research  in  the  science  of  Biblical  criticism,  so 
far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  seems  to  have  left  the 
shores  of  England,  to  return  no  more  for  upwards  of  a  century'; 
and  we  must  look  to  Germany  if  we  wish  to  trace  the  further 

1  Mr  Jebb  {Life  of  Bentley,  p.  164)  imputes  the  failure  of  Bentley's  grand 
scheme  partly  to  the  worry  of  litigation  whioh  harassed  him  from  1729  to  1738 ; 
partly  to  a  growing  sense  of  complexity  in  the  problem  of  the  text,  especially 
after  he  became  better  acquainted  with  the  Vatican  readings,  i.e.  about  1720 
and  1729  [see  p.  106).  Beuss  (p.  172)  ought  never  to  have  conditioned  the  ulti- 
mate sncoess  of  such  a  man  by  the  proviso  "si  consilio  par  fuerit  perseverantia.** 

s  «« This  thought  has  now  so  engaged  me,  and  in  a  manner  inslaved  me,  that 
va  mihi  unless  I  do  it.  Nothing  but  sickness  (by  the  blessing  of  God)  shall 
hinder  me  from  prosecuting  it  to  the  end"  {Bentley  to  ArcKbp.  Wake,  1716 : 
Ellis,  ubi  tvpra^  p.  xvi.).  A  short  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  for  July  1860, 
apparently  from  the  pen  of  Tregelles,  draws  attention  to  "Nicolai  Toinaidi 
Harmonia  Grsco-Latina"  Paris,  1707,  fol.,  who  so  far  anticipates  Bentley 's 
labours,  that  he  forms  a  new  Greek  text  by  the  aid  of  two  Boman  manuscripts 
(Cod.  B  being  one  of  them)  and  of  the  Latin  version. 

*  I  cannot  help  borrowing  the  language  of  Donaldson,  used  with  reference  to 
an  entirely  different  department  of  study,  in  the  opening  of  one  of  his  earliest 
and  by  far  his  most  enduring  work:  "It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  worthy  of 
observation  in  the  literary  histoxy  of  modem  Europe,  that  generally,  when  ono 
of  our  countrymen  has  made  the  first  advance  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  we 
have  acquiesced  in  what  he  has  done,  and  have  left  the  further  improvement  of 
the  subject  to  our  neighbours  on  the  continent.  The  man  of  genius  always 
finds  an  utterance,  for  he  is  urged  on  by  an  irresistible  impulse— a  oonviotioik 
that  it  is  his  duty  and  vocation  to  speak :  but  we  too  often  want  those  who  shall 
foUow  in  his  steps,  clear  up  what  he  has  left  obscure,  and  complete  his  unfinished 
labours"  (New  Cratyhu,  p.  1). 
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progress  of  investigations  which  oar  countrymen  had  so  au- 
spiciously begun.  The  first  considerable  effort  made  on  the 
continent  was 

The  New  Testament  of  John  Albert  Bengel,  4^  Tubingen, 
1734* :  his  Prodrorrms  JV".  T»  Or,  recti  caiUique  adomandi  had 
appeared  as  early  as  1725.  This  devout  and  truly  able  man 
[1687 — 1752],  who  held  the  office  (whatever  might  be  its  func- 
tions) of  Abbot  of  Alpirspach  in  the  Lutheran  communion  of 
Wurtemberg,  though  more  generally  known  as  an  interpreter  of 
Scripture  from  his  invaluable  Onomon  Novi  Testamenti,  yet  left 
the  stamp  of  his  mind  deeply  imprinted  on  the  criticism  of  the 
sacred  volume.  As  a  collator  his  merits  were  not  high ;  nearly 
all  his  sixteen  codices  have  required  and  obtained  fresh  exami- 
nation from  those  who  came  after  him*.  His  text  (which  he 
arranged  in  convenient  paragraphs,  see  p.  68)  is  the  earliest 
important  specimen  of  intentional  departure  from  the  received 
type ;  hence  he  imposes  on  himself  the  stran^^e  restriction  of 
admitting  into  it  no  reading  (excepting  in  the  Apocalypse) 
which  had  not  appeared  in  one  or  more  of  the  editions  that 
preceded  his  own.  He  pronounces  his  opinion  on  other  select 
variations  by  placing  them  in  his  lower  margin  with  Greek 
numerals  attached  to  them,  according  as  he  judged  them  deci- 
dedly better  (a),  or  somewhat  more  likely  (fi),  than  those  which 
stand  in  his  text :  or  equal  to  them  (7) ;  or  a  little  (5),  or  con- 
siderably (e),  inferior.  This  notation  has  advantages  which 
might  well  have  commended  it  to  the  attention  of  succeeding 
editors.  In  his  Apparatus  Criticus  also,  at  the  end  of  his 
volume,  he  first  set  the  example,  now  generally  followed,  of 
recording  the  testimony  in  favour  of  a  received  reading,  as 
well  as  that  against  it. 

^  The  fnU  title  is  **H  Koivrj  dtaBrjicif,  Noynm  Testamentnin  OraBOom  ita 
adomatmn  nt  TeztoB  probataram  editionnm  medaUam,  Mai^o  yariantiiim  lee- 
tionnm  in  snas  classes  distributamm  loconunqne  parelleloram  delectum,  Appa- 
ratus safajnnetas  criseos  saora  Mi11iana»  pnesertim  oompendimn  limam  snpple- 
mentnm  ao  frnotam  exhibeat,  insemente  J.  A.  B." 

^  They  consiBt  of  seven  Angsbnrg  oodioes  {Aug,  Is  Evan.  83;  Aug.  Ss 
Evan.  84;  Aug.  S=£van.  85;  Aug.  4=ETBt.  24;  Aug.  6= Paul.  64;  Aug.  6 
=:Act.  46;  Aug.  7=Apoo.  80);  Poi<m. =ETan.  86;  extracts  sent  by  Isel  from 
three  Basle  copies  {Ba$.  a = Evan.  E;  Bom.  ^^Eyan.  3;  Ba$.  7:sETan.  1); 
Hir$aug.  =  'EYaxu  97;  3fo9c.=Evan.  V,  see  p.  144,  note:  extracts  sent  byF. C. 
Gross.  To  these  add  Uffenbach's  three,  Uffen.  2  or  Is  Paul  M ;  Vffen.  1  or  2 
sAct.  46;  Uffin.  S^Evan.  101. 
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But  the  peculiar  importance  of  Bengers  N.  T.  is  due  to  the 
critical  principles  developed  therein.  Not  only  was  his  native 
acuteness  of  great  service  to  him,  when  weighing  the  conflicting 
probabilities  of  internal  evidence  (see  Chap,  yl),  but  in  his 
fertile  mind  sprang  up  the  germ  of  that  theory  of  families  or 
recensionsy  which  was  afterwards  expanded  by  J.  S.  Semler 
[1725 — 91],  and  grew  to  such  formidable  dimensions  in  the 
skilful  hands  of  Oriesbach.  An  attentive  student  of  the  dis* 
crepant  readings  of  the  N.  T.,  even  in  the  limited  extent  they 
had  hitherto  been  collected,  could  hardly  fail  to  discern  that 
certain  manuscripts,  versions,  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  have  a 
manifest  affinity  with  each  other;  so  that  one  of  them  shall  sel- 
dom be  cited  in  support  of  a  variation  (not  being  a  manifest  and 
gross  error  of  the  copyist),  unless  accompanied  by  several  of  its 
'kindred.  The  inference  is  direct  and  clear,  that  documents 
which  thus  withdraw  themselves  from  the  general  mass  of  au- 
thorities, must  ^ve  sprung  from  some  common  source,  distinct 
from  those  whicli  in  characteristic  readings  they  but  slightly 
resemble.  It  occurred,  therefore,  to  Bengel  as  a  hopeful  mode 
of  making  good  progress  in  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.,  to  reduce 
all  extant  testimony  into  "companies,  families,  tribes,  and  na- 
tions," and  thus  to  simplify  the  process  of  settling  the  sacred 
text  by  setting  class  over  against  class,  and  trying  to  estimate 
the  genius  of  each,  and  the  relative  importance  they  may  seve- 
rally lay  claim  to.  He  wished  to  divide  all  extant  documents 
into  two  nations :  the  Asiatic,  chiefly  written  in  Constantinople 
and  its  neighbourhood,  which  he  was  inclined  to  disparage;  and 
the  Jfrican,  comprising  the  few  of  a  better  type  {Apparatus 
Criticus,  p.  669,  2nd  edition,  1763).  Various  circumstances 
hindered  Bengel  from  working  out  his  principle,  among  which 
he  condescends  to  set  his  dread  of  exposing  his  task  to  senseless 
ridicule^;  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  comprehends  the  ele- 

^  It  is  worth  while  to  quote  at  length  Bengei*B  terse  and  vigorous  statement 
of  his  principle :  **  Posset  yariarum  lectionnm  ortus,  per  singolos  eodices,  per 
paria  oodionm,  per  syzygias  minores  majoresqne,  perfamilias,  tribns,  nationesqne 
iilornm,  inyestigari  et  repnesentari ;  et  inde  propinqnitates  disoessionesqae 
codicom  ad  sohematismos  quosdam  redoei,  et  schematismorom  aliqne  conoor* 
dantis  fieri ;  atque  ita  res  tota  per  tabnlam  qnandam  quasi  genealogioam  ocolia 
snbjioi,  ad  qnam  tabolam  quaslibet  yarietas  insignior  cum  agmine  saomm  codi- 
CTun,  ad  oonyinoendos  etiam  tardissimos  dabitatores  exigeietnr.  Magnam  oon> 
jectanea  nostra  ^ylvam  habent:    sed  mannm  de  tabalil^  ne  nsutim  perionlo 
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ments  of  what  is  both  reasonable  and  true ;  however  difficult 
it  has  subsequently  proved  to  adjust  the  details  of  any  con- 
sistent scheme.  For  the  rest,  BengeFs  critical  verdicts,  always 
considered  in  relation  to  his  age  and  opportunities,  deserve 
strong  commendation.  He  saw  the  paramount  worth  of  Cod. 
A,  the  only  great  uncial  then  much  known  (N.  T.,  Apparat, 
Grit  pp.  390 — 401).  The  high  character  of  the  Latin  version, 
and  the  necessity  for  revising  its  text  by  means  of  manuscripts 
{ibid.  p.  391),  he  readily  conceded,  after  Bentley's  example.  His 
mean  estimate  of  the  Qreek-Latin  codices  (Evan.  Act.  D ;  Act. 
£ ;  FauL  DFG)  may  not  find  equal  favour  in  the  eyes  of  all  his 
admirers ;  he  pronounces  them  *'  re  ver&  bilingues ;"  which,  for 
their  perpetual  and  wilful  interpolations,  "non  pro  codicibus  sed 
pro  rhapsodiis,  haberi  debeant"  {ibid,  p.  386). 

12.  The  next  step  in  advance  was  made  by  John  James 
Wetstein  [1693 — 1754],. a  native  of  Basle,  whose  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  ("  cum  lectionibus  varianfiibus  Codicum 
MSS.,  Editionum  aliarum,  Yersionum  et  Fatrum,  necnon  Com- 
mentario  pleniore  ex  scriptoribus  veteribus,  Hebrseis,  Grsecis, 
et  Latinis,  historiam  et  vim  verborum  illustrante")  appeared  in 
two  volumes  folio,  Amsterdam,  1751 — 2.  The  genius,  the  cha- 
racter, and  (it  must  in  justice  be  added)  the  worldly  fortunes 
of  Wetstein  were  widely  different  from  those  of  the  good  Abbot 
of  Alpirspach.  His  taste  for  Biblical  studies  shewed  itself  early. 
When  ordained  pastor  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  delivered  a 
disputation,  "De  variis  N.  T.  lectionibus,"  and  zeal  for  this 
fascinating  pursuit  became  at  length  with  him  a  passion — the 
master-passion  which  consoled  and  dignified  a  roving,  troubled, 
unprosperous  life.  In  1714  his  eager  search  for  manuscripts  led 
him  to  Faris,  in  1715 — 6  and  again  in  1720  he  visited  England, 
and  was  employed  by  Bentley  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
projected  edition  {see  p.  118),  but  he  seems  to  have  imbibed 
few  of  that  great  man's  principles :  the  interval  between  them, 
both  in  age  and  station,  almost  forbad  much  sympathy.    On 

exponatnr  veritM.  Bene  est,  qnod  prstergredi  moniem  hnno,  et  planiore  Tia 
peryenire  dator  ad  codioes  diBoriminandoB.  Bator  aatem  per  hano  regulam 
SBqiiiBsiinam :  Qno  sspiiia  non  modo  singQli  codices,  sed  etiam  syzygiie  minores 
eorom  vel  majores,  in  aberrationes  manifestas  tendnnt ;  eo  leyiaa  fenint  testi- 
moniiim  in  disorepantiis  diflloilioribus,  eoqne  magis  lectio  ab  eis  deaerta,  tanqnam 
gennina  letineri  debet**  (N.T^  Apjforat.  Crit,  p.  8S7). 
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his  return  home  he  gradually  became  suspected  of  Socinian 
tendencies,  and  it  must  be  feared  with  too  much  justice ;  so 
that  in  the  end  he  was  deposed  from  the  pastorate  (1730),  driven 
into  exile,  and  after  having  been  compelled  to  serve  in  a  position 
the  least  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  learning,  that  of  a 
military  chaplain,  he  obtained  at  length  (173S)  a  Professorship 
among  the  Remonstrants  at  Amsterdam  (in  succession  to  the 
celebrated  Leclerc),  and  there  continued  till  his  death  in  1754, 
having  made  his  third  visit  to  England  in  1746  {see  p.  327). 
His  Prolegomena,  first  published  in  1730,  and  afterwards,  in  an 
altered  form,  prefixed  to  his  N.  T,\  present  a  painful  image 
both  of  the  man  and  of  his  circumstances.  His  restless  energy, 
his  undaunted  industry,  his  violent  temper,  his  love  of  paradox, 
his  assertion  for  himself  of  perfect  freedom  of  thought,  his  silly 
prejudice  against  Jesuits  and  bigots,  his  enmities,  his  wrongs, 
his  ill-requited  labours,  at  once  excite  our  respect  and  our  pity: 
while  they  all  help  to  make  his  writings  a  sort  of  unconscious 
autobiography,  rather  interesting  than  agreeable.  Ifon  sic  itur 
ad  astra,  whether  morally  or  intellectually;  yet  Wetstein's 
services  to  sacred  literature  were  of  no  common  order.  His 
philological  annotations,  wherein  the  matter  and  phraseology 
of  the  inspired  writers  are  illustrated  by  copious — too  copious — 
quotations  from  all  kinds  of  authors,  classical.  Patristic,  and 
Rabbinical,  have  proved  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  from  which 
later  writers  have  drawn  liberally  and  sometimes  without  due 
acknowledgement ;  but  many  of  the  passages  are  of  such  a 
tenor  as  (to  use  Tregelles'  very  gentle  language  respecting 
them)  "  only  to  excite  surprise  at  their  being  found  on  the  same 
page  as  the  text  of  the  New  Testament "  (Account  of  Printed 
Textt  p.  76).  The  critical  portion  of  his  work,  however,  is  far 
more  valuable,  and  in  this  department  Wetstein  must  be  placed 
in  the  very  first  rank,  inferior  (if  to  any)  to  but  one  or  two  of 
the  highest  names.  He  first  cited  the  manuscripts  under  the 
notation  by  which  they  are  commonly  known  {see  p.  75),  his 
list  already  embracing  A — O,  1 — 112  of  the  Gospels;  A — G, 
1—58  of  the  Acts ;  A— H,  1—60  of  S.  Paul ;  A— C,  1—28  of 
the  Apocalypse ;  1 — 24  Evangelistaria ;  1 — 4  of  the  Apostolos. 
Of  these  Wetstein  himself  collated  about  one  hundred  and 

^  The  opposition  of  Frey  and  his  other  adversaries  delayed  that  opw  magnnam 
for  twenty  years  (N.  T.,  ProUg.  Vol.  i.  p.  218). 
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two*;  if  not  as  fully  or  accurately  as  is  now  expected,  yet  with  far 
gi«eater  care  than  had  hitherto  been  usual :  about  eleven  were 
examined  for  him  by  other  hands.  On  the  versions  and  early 
editions  he  has  likewise  bestowed  great  pains ;  with  the  Fathers 
he  has  been  less  successful.  His  text  is  that  of  Elzevir  (1633) 
not  very  exactly  printed  (e.g.  eS  dcd^tXe  is  entirely  omitted, 
Act.  L  1,  where  there  is  no  various  reading'),  and  immediately 
below  it  he  placed  such  readings  of  his  manuscripts  as  he 
judged  preferable  to  those  received .  The  readings  thus  ap- 
proved by  Wetstein  (which  do  not  amount  to  five  hundred, 
and  those  chiefly  in  the  Apocalypse)  were  inserted  in  the 
text  of  a  Greek  Testament  published  in  London  1763,  2  vol., 
by  W.  Bowyer,  the  learned  printer,  with  a  collection  of  critical 
conjectures  annexed,  which  were  afterwards  published  sepa- 
rately (see  p.  491,  note). 

Wetstein's  Prolegomena  have  also  been  reproduced  by  J.  S. 
Semler  (Halle,  1764),  with  good  notes  &ud  facsimiles  of  certain 
manuscripts,  and  more  recently,  in  a  compressed  and  modernized 
form,  by  J.  A.  Lotze  (Rotterdam  1831),  a  book  which  neither 
for  design  nor  execution  can  be  much  praised.  The  truth  is  that 
both  the  style  and  the  subject-matter  of  much  that  Wetstein 
wrote  are  things  of  the  past.  In  his  earlier  edition  of  his  Pro- 
legomena (1730)  he  had  spoken  of  the  oldest  Greek  uncial 
copies  as  they  deserve ;  he  was  ^ven  disposed  to  take  Cod.  A 
as  the  basis  of  his  text.  By  the  time  his  N.  T.  was  ready, 
twenty  years  later,  he  had  come  to  include  it,  with  all  the  older 
codices  of  the  original,  under  a  general  charge  of  being  con- 
formed to  the  Latin  version.     That  such  a  tendency  may  be  de- 

^  We  here  reckon  separately,  aa  we  believe  is  both  usnal  and  convenient, 
every  distinct  portion  of  the  N.  T.  contained  in  a  mannscript.  Thus  Codd.  C 
and  69  Evan.  wiU  each  count  for  four. 

*  Other  errors  of  Wetstein's  text  will  be  fonnd  in  Mark  ix.  30 ;  Luke  il.  51 ; 
zi.  84;  John  xi.  81 ;  Acts  i.  26 ;  xiii.  29  (^rAiycroy,  from  the  Oxford  N.  T.  1675). 
He  corrects  a  few  obvious  misprints  of  Elzevir  1638,  but  his  note  shews  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  read  rf  in  Mark  vi.  29.  The  following  seem  to  be  de- 
liberate variations  from  the  Elzevir  text :  Matth.  ziii.  15 ;  xxi.  41 ;  Mark  xiv.  54 ; 
Luke  ii.  22;  xi.  12;  xui.  19;  1  Cor.  i.  29;  v.  11;  xii.  23;  xiv.  15;  Phil.  iu.  5; 
1  Tim.  iii.  2;  11  (yet  not  Tit.  ii.  2) ;  PhUem.  7;  1  Pet.  i.  8;  iii.  7.  He  spells 
pa^aplr  uniformly,  except  in  John  i.  46,  47.  Heuss  (p.  183)  adds  nine  changes 
made  by  Wetstein  in  the  text  for  critical  reasons :  Matth.  viii.  28 ;  Luke  xL  2 ; 
John  vii.  53 — ^viii.  11;  Acts  v.  86;  xx.  28;  1  Tim.  iii.  16  (8);  Apoc.  iii.  2;  x.  4; 
xviii.  17. 
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tected  in  some  of  the  codices  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation, 
is  both  possible  in  itself,  and  not  inconsistent  with  their  general 
spirit ;  but  he  has  scattered  abroad  his  imputations  capriciously 
and  almost  at  random,  so  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  weight  of 
his  own  decisions.  Cod.  A,  in  particular,  has  been  fully  cleared 
of  the  charge  of  Latinising  by  Woide,  in  his  excellent  Pro- 
legomena {%(i:8ee  above  p.  99).  His  thorough  contempt  for  that 
critic  prevented  Wetstein  from  giving  adequate  attention  to 
BengeFs  theory  of  famib'es;  indeed  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
rejected  a  scheme  which  he  scorned  to  investigate  with  patience. 
On  the  other  hand  no  portion  of  his  labours  is  more  valuable 
than  the  "Animadversiones  et  Cautiones  ad  examen  variarum 
lectionum  N.  T.  necessarise,"  (N.  T.  Tom.  ii.  pp.  851 — 74),  which 
might  be  discussed  more  suitably  in  the  next  chapter  (p.  493). 
In  this  tract  his  natural  good  sense  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  authorities  of  every  class  have  gone  far  to  correct  that 
impetuous  temperament  which  was  ever  too  ready  to  substitute 
plausible  conjecture  in  the  room  of  ascertained  facts. 


13.  During  the  twenty  years  immediately  ensuing  on  the 
publication  of  Wetstein's  volumes,  little  was  attempted  in  the 
way  of  enlarging  or  improving  the  domain  he  had  secured  for 
Biblical  science.  In  England  the  attention  of  students  was  direct- 
ed, and  on  the  whole  successfully,  to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  in  Germany,  the  younger  (J.  D.)  Michaelis  [1717 — 
91]  reigned  supreme,  and  he  seems  to  have  deemed  it  the 
highest  eflfort  of  scholarship  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  labours 
of  others.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  researches  of  John 
James  Qriesbach  [1745 — 1812],  a  native  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
and  a  pupil  of  Semler  and  J.  A.  Ernesti  [1707 — 81]  (whose 
manual  Institutio  Interpretia  N.  T.  1761  has  not  long  been 
superseded),  began  to  attract  general  notice.  Like  Wetstein, 
he  made  a  literary  tour  in  England  early  in  life  (1769),  and 
with  far  more  profit ;  returning  to  Halle  as  a  Professor,  he  pub- 
lished before  he  was  thirty  (1774 — 5)  his  first  edition  of  the 
N.  T.,  which  contained  the  well-defined  embryo  of  his  future 
and  more  elaborate  speculations.  It  will  be  convenient  to  re- 
serve the  examination  of  his  views  until  we  have  described  the 
investigations  of  several  collators  who  unknowingly  (and  in  one 
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instance,  no  doubt  very  unwillingly)  were  busy  in  gathering 
stores  which  he  was  to  turn  to  his  own  use. 

(1)  Christian  Frederick  Matthaei,  a  Thuringian  [1744 — 
1811],  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  tutor 
Emesti,  to  the  Professorship  of  Classical  Literature  at  Moscow: 
so  far  as  philology  is  concerned,  he  probably  merited  Bp 
Middleton's  praise,  as  "the  most  accurate  scholar  who  ever 
edited  the  N.  T/'  {Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  244,  3rd 
edition).  At  Moscow  he  found  a  large  number  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  both  Biblical  and  Patristic,  originally  brought 
from  Athos  {see  p.  209),  quite  uncoUated,  and  almost  entirely 
unknown  in  the  west  of  Europe.  With  laudable  resolution  he 
set  himself  to  examine  them,  and  gradually  formed  the  scheme 
of  publishing  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  aid 
of  materials  so  precious  and  abundant.  All  authors  that  de- 
serve that  honourable  name  may  be  presumed  to  learn  not  a 
little,  even  on  the  subject  they  know  best,  while  preparing  an 
important  work  for  the  public  eye;  but  Matthaei  was  as  yet 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  critical  art;  and  beginning 
thus  late,  there  was  much,  and  that  of  a  very  elementary  cha- 
racter, which  he  never  understood  at  all.  When  he  commenced 
writing  he  had  not  seen  the  volumes  of  Mill  or  Wetstein ;  and 
to  this  significant  fact  we  must  impute  that  inability  which 
clave  to  him  to  the  last,  of  discriminating  the  relative  age  and 
value  of  his  own  or  others'  codices.  The  palseographical  portion 
of  the  science,  indeed,  he  gradually  acquired  from  the  study  of 
his  documents,  and  through  the  ma,ny  facsimiles  of  them  he  re* 
presents  in  his  edition ;  but  what  can  be  thought  of  his  judgment, 
when  he  persisted  in  asserting  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  Cod. 
69  of  the  Acts  [xiil,  see  p.  252]  to  the  great  uncials  AC  {N.  T. 
Tom.  XII.  p.  222)*?  Hence  it  results  that  Matthaei's  text,  which 
of  course  he  moulded  on  his  own  views,  must  be  held  in  slight 
esteem :  his  services  as  a  collator  comprehend  his  whole  claim 
(and  that  no  trifling  one)  to  our  thankful  regard.      To  him 

^  One  other  specimen  of  Matthaei's  oritioal  skill  will  soffioe :  he  is  speaking 
of  his  Cod.  H,  whioh  is  our  Evst.  50  («/«  p.  288).  "  Hio  Codex  soriptus  est 
Uteris  qnadratis,  estqne  eornm  omnium,  qui  adhuo  in  Europa  innotnenmt  et 
vetastiBsimns  et  pnestantissimas.  Insanus  qnidem  fuerit,  qui  cmn  hoc  aut 
Cod.  V  [p.  144]  comparare,  ant  seqniparare  volnerit  Codd.  Alexandr.  Clar.  Germ. 
Boem.  Cant.  [Evan.  AD,  Paol.  ADEG],  qui  sine  uUo  dnbio  pessimd  ex  scholiis 
et  Yersione  Latin&  Vulgate  interpolati  sunt"  {N.  T.,  Tom.  iz.  p.  254). 
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solely  we  are  indebted  for  Evan.  V ;  237—259 ;  Act  98—107 ; 
Paul.  113—124;  Apoc.  47—60'  {le.  r);  Evst.  47—57;  Apost 
13 — 20;  nearly  all  at  Moscow:  the  whole  seventy*,  together 
with  the  citations  of  Scripture  in  about  thirty  manuscripts 
of  Chrysostom",  being  so  fully  and  accurately  collated,  that 
the  reader  need  not  be  at  a  loss  whether  any  particular 
copy  supports  or  opposes  the  reading  in  the  common  text 
Matthaei's  further  services  in  connection  with  Cod.  G  Paul, 
(p.  169)  and  a  few  others  (Act  69,  &c.)  have  been  noticed  in 
their  proper  places.  To  his  Greek  text  was  annexed  the  Latin 
Vulgate  (the  only  version,  in  its  present  state,  he  professes  to 
regard,  Tom.  XL  p.  xii.)  from  the  Cod.  Demidovianus  (see  p. 
355).  The  first  volume  of  this  edition  appeared  in  1782,  after 
it  had  been  already  eight  years  in  preparation :  this  comprised 
the  Catholic  Epistles.  The  rest  of  the  work  was  published 
at  intervals  during  the  next  six  years,  in  eleven  more  thin 
parts  8^  the  whole  series  being  closed  by  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark 
in  1788.  Each  volume  has  a  Preface,  much  descriptive  matter, 
and  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  (twenty-nine  in  all),  the  whole 
being  in  complete  and  almost  hopeless  disorder,  and  the  general 
title-page  absurdly  long.  Hence  his  critical  principles  (if  such 
they  may  be  termed)  must  be  picked  up  piecemeal ;  and  it  is 
not  very  pleasant  to  observe  the  sort  of  influence  which  hostile 
controversy  exercised  over  his  mind  and  temper.  While  yet 
fresh  at  his  task  (1782),  anticipating  the  fair  fame  his  most 
profitable  researches  had  so  well  earned,  Matthaei  is  frank,  calm, 
and  rational:  even  at  a  later  period  J.  D.  Michaelis  is,  in  his 
estimation,  the  keenest  of  living  judges  of  codices,  and  he  says 

1  In  using  liatthaei's  N.  7.  the  following  index  of  manuscripts  first  collated 
by  him  will  be  found  useful :  a = Evan.  259,  Act.  9S,  Paul.  113 :  B = Evst.  47 :  b = 
Apost.  IS :  c= Act.  99,  Paul.  lU^Evst.  48:  d=Evan.  237,  Act.  100,  Paul.  115:  es 
Evan.  238,  Apost.  14:  f=Act.  101,  Paul.  116,  Evst.  49 :  g^Evan.  239,  Act.  102, 
Paul.  117:  H  =  EvBt.  60:  i=Evan.  240:  k^Evan.  241,  Act.  104,  Paul.  120, 
Apoc.  47:  l=EYan.  242,  Act.  105,  Paul.  121,  Apoc.  48:  m=Evan.  243,  Act. 
106,  Paul.  122:  n=Eyan.  244,  Paul.  123:  o=Evan.  245:  p=ETan.  246:  q« 
Evan.  247,  Paul  124 :  T=Eyan.  248,  also  Apoc.  50^:  8=Evan. 249,  Paul.  76:  t= 
Apoc.  32, Evst.  51:  V,  seep.  144:  v=Evan.  250:  x=Evan.  251 :  z=Eyan.  252: 
10= Evan.  253:  11= Evan.  254:  12= Evan.  255:  14= Evan.  256:  15  =  0,  m«  p. 
137:  16=Ev8t.  56,Apo8t.20:  17=Evan.  258:  18=Evan.99:  19=Evst.57:  (» 
Evst.  52,  Apost.  16:  x=^^t.  53,  Apost.  17:  ^=Ev8t.  54,  Apost.  18:  wsEvst 
55,  Apost.  19. 

*  The  copies  of  Chiysostom  freshly  collated  by  this  editor  are  noted  1. 8.  S. 
4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9. 13.  a.  j8.  7.  i,  e.  ^.  17.  0.  X.  pu  r.  p.  ^. 
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SO  the  rather  "  quod  ille  yir  doctissimus  multis  modis  me,  qud 
de  causd  ipse  ignoro,  partim  jocos^,  partim  serid,  vezavit." 
(Tom.  II.  1788,  p.  xzjd.)  Bengel,  whose  sentiments  were  very 
dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Moscow  Professor,  "  pro  acumine, 
diligenti&  et  religione  su&,"  would  have  arrived  at  other  con- 
clusions, had  his  Augsburg  codices  been  better  (t6ic2.  p.  xxx). 
But  for  Griesbach  and  his  recension-theory  no  terms  of  insult 
are  strong  enough ;  "  visum  vel  adeo  pueris  debet  ille  Halensis 
criticus,"  who  never  saw,  **  iU  credibUe  est,*'  a  manuscript  even 
of  the  tenth  centuiy  (ibid.  p.  zxiii),  yet  presumes  to  dictate  to 
those  who  have  collated  seventy.  The  unhappy  consequence 
was,  that  one  who  had  taken  up  this  employment  in  an  earnest 
and  candid  spirit,  possessed  with  the  simple  desire  to  promote 
the  study  of  sacred  literature,  could  devise  no  fitter  commence* 
ment  for  his  latest  Preface  than  this:  ''Laborem  igitur  molestum 
invidiosum  et  infamem,  inter  convicia  ranarum  et  latratus 
canum,  aut  ferre&  patienti&  aut  invidA  pertinaci&  his  quindecim 
annis  vel  sustinui,  vel  utcunque  potui  perfeci,  vel  denique 
fastidio  et  taedio,  ut  fortasse  non  nulli  opinantur,  deposui  et 
abjeci "  (Tom.  i.  Prcef,  p.  1) :  he  could  find  no  purer  cause  for 
thankfulness,  than  (what  we  might  have  imagined  but  a  very 
slight  mercy)  that  he  had  never  been  commended  by  those  "  of 
whom  to  be  dispraised  is  no  small  praise ;  **  or  (to  use  his  own 
more  vigorous  language)  "quod  nemo  scurra...nemo  denique  de 
grege  novorum  tbeologorum,  hanc  qualemcunque  operam  meam 
ausus  est  ore  impure  suo,  laudeqne  contumeliosH  comprobare." 
Matthaei's  second  edition  in  three  volumes  (destitute  of  the 
Latin  version  and  most  of  the  critical  notes)  bears  date  1803 
— ^7*.  For  some  cause,  now  not  easy  to  understand,  he  hardly 
gave  to  this  second  edition  the  advantage  of  his  studies  during 
the  fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  he  completed  his  first. 
We  saw  his  vain  labours  bestowed  on  the  Zittau  N.  T.  in  1801 
—2  (Evan.  605,  p.  243).  On  the  last  leaf  of  the  third  volume  of 
his  second  edition,  writing  from  Moscow  in  May  1805,  he  speaks 
of  a  book  containing  collations  of  no  less  than  twenty-four 
manuscripts,  partly  fresh,  partly  corrected,  which,  when  he 
returned  into  Russia,  he  delivered  to  Augustus  Schumann,  a 

^  Beass  (p.  207)  calculates  that,  beeides  misprints,  Matthaei's  second  and 
Yeiy  inferior  edition  differs  in  text  from  his  first  in  but  24  places,  none  of  them 
being  in  tbe  Gospels. 
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bookseller  of  Bonneburg  (in  Saxe  Altenburg),  to  be  published 
in  close  connection  with  his  second  edition  against  the  Easter 
Fair  at  Leipsic  in  1805.  Another  book  contained  extracts  from 
S.  Chrysostom  with  a  commentary  and  index,  to  be  published 
at  the  same  time,  and  both  at  Schumann's  risk.  "  Utrum  isti 
libri  jam  prodierint  necne/'  our  author  adds  pathetically,  "  non- 
dum  factus  sum  certior.  Certe  id  vehementer  opto."  But  in 
1805  evil  times  were  hastening  upon  Germany,  and  so  these 
collections  have  disappeared  and  left  no  trace  behind. 

(2)    The  next,  and  a  far  less  considerable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  manuscripts  of  the  N.  T.,  was  made  by  Francis 
Karl  Alter  [1749 — 1804],  a  Jesuit,  bom  in  Silesia,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Vienna.    His  plan  was  novel,  and,  to  those 
who  are  compelled  to  use  his   edition  (N.   T,   Orcacum,  ad 
Codicem  Vindobonensem  Greed  expresmm,  8%  Vienna,  2  tom., 
1786 — 7),  inconvenient  to  the  last  degree.     Adopting  for  his 
standard  a  valuable,  but  not  very  ancient  or  remarkable,  manu- 
script in  the  Imperial  Library  (Evan.  218,  Act.  65,  Paul.  57, 
Apoc.  33 :  see  p.  207),  he  prints  this  copy  at  full  length,  re- 
taining even  the  p  i^eXxvariKov  when  it  is  found  in  his  model, 
but  not  (as  it  would  seem)  all  the  itacisms  or  errors  of  the 
scribe,  conforming  in  such  cases  to  Stephen's  edition  of  1546. 
With  this  text  he  collates  in  separate  Appendices  twenty-one 
other  manuscripts  in  the  same  great  Library,  comprising  twelve 
copies  of  the  Gospels  (Codd.  N.,  a  fragment,  3.  76.  77.  108.  123. 
124. 125.  219.  220.  224.  225) ;  six  of  the  Acts  &c.  IJS.  43.  63—4 ; 
66—7) ;  seven  of  S.  Paul  (3.  49.  67—71) ;  three  of  the  Apo- 
calypse (34.  35.  36),  and  two  Evangelistaria  (45.  46).     He  also 
gives  readings  from  Wilkins'  Coptic  version,  four  Slavonic  codi- 
ces and  one  Old  Latin  (i:  see  p.  344).      In  employing  this 
ill-digested  mass,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  a  different  place 
for  every  manuscript  to  be  consulted,  and  Alter's  silence  in 
any  passages  must  be  understood  to  indicate  resemblance  to 
his  standard,  Evan.  218,  and  not  to  the   common  text.     As 
this  silence  is  very   often   clearly  due  to  the  collator's  mere 
oversight,  Griesbach  set  the  example  of  citing  these  manu- 
scripts in  such  cases  within  marks  of  parenthesis :   thus  "  218 
(108.   220)"   indicates  that  the  reading  in   question  is  cer- 
tainly  found  in   Cod.  218,   and  (so  far  as  we  may  infer  ex 
Alteri  silentio)  not  improbably  in  the  other  two.    Most  of  these 
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Yienna  codices  were  about  the  same  time   examined  rather 
slightly  by  Andrew  Birch. 

(3)  This  eminent  person,  who  afterwards  bore  successively 
the  titles  of  Bishop  of  Lolland,  Falster,  and  Aarbuus,  in  the 
Lutheran  communion  established  in  Denmark,  was  one  of  a  com- 
pany of  learned  men  sent  by  the  liberal  care  of  Christian  YII. 
to  examine  Biblical  manuscripts  in  various  countries.  Adler 
(Chap.  III.  see-pf.  317, 329)  pursued  his  Oriental  studies  at  Rome 
and  elsewhere ;  D.  Q.  Moldenhawer  and  O.  G.  Tychsen  were  sent 
into  Spain  in  1783 — 4 ;  Birch  travelled  on  the  same  good 
errand  in  1781 — 8  through  Italy  and  Germany,  The  combined 
results  of  their  investigations  were  arranged  and  published  by 
Birch,  whose  folio  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  Stephen's 
text  of  1550  S  and  the  various  readings  contributed  by  himself 
and  his  associates,  full  descriptive  Prolegomena  and /ocn'miZe^  of 
seven  manuscripts  (Codd.  S.  157  Evan.;  and  five  in  Syriac),  ap*- 
peared  at  Copenhagen  in  1788.  Seven  years  afterwards  (1795) 
a  fire  destroyed  the  JEloyal  Printing-house,  the  type,  paper,  and 
unsold  stock  of  the  first  volume,  the  collations  of  the  rest  of  the 
N.  T.  having  very  nearly  shared  the  same  fate.  These  poor 
fragments  were  collected  by  Birch  into  two  small  8®  volumes, 
those  relating  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in  1798,  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse (with  facsimiles  of  Codd.  37,  42)  in  1800.  In  1801  he 
revised  and  re-edited  the  various  readings  of  the  Gospels,  in  a 
form  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  Nothing 
can  be  better  calculated  to  win  respect  and  confidence  than  the 
whole  tone  of  Birch's  several  Prolegomena :  he  displays  at  once 
a  proper  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  and  a  consciousness 
that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  conquer  them'.  It  is  indeed 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  for  some  cause  he  does  not  wish  to  ex- 
plain, he  accomplished  but  little  for  Cod..B  («eep.  106) ;  many  of 

^  "  Textui  ftd  Milliannm  expKSSo"  Bajs  Benss  (p.  151),  which  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing :  see  p.  450  note  2. 

s  *'Con8cia8  sum  mihi,  me  omnem  et  diUgentiam  et  intentionem  adhibuisse, 
ut  hoc  editio  quam  emendatissima  in  manus  emditorum  perveniret,  utque  in 
hoc  opere,  in  quo  ingenio  non  fuit  locos,  onraB  testimonium  promererem ;  nulla 
tamen  mihi  est  fiducia,  me  omnia,  quie  ezigi  possint,  pcregisse.  Yix  enim 
potest  esse  ulla  tam  perpetua  legentis  inteutio,  quiB  non  obtutu  continue  fatige- 
tur,  priesertim  in  tali  genere,  quod  tam  mult  is,  Sfepe  parvis,  observationibua 
constat."  (JUeturU  Editor,  p.  ?.,  1788.)  Well  could  I  testify  to  the  truth  of 
these  last  words  I 

30—2 
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the  manuscripts  on  his  long  list  were  beyond  question  examined 
but  very  superficially;  yet  he  was  almost  the  first  to  open  to  us 
the  literary  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  of  Florence,  and  of  Venice. 
He  more  or  less  inspected  the  uncials  Cod.  B,  Codd.  ST  of 
the  Gospels,  Cod.  L  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  His  catalogue 
of  cursives  comprises  Codd.  127 — 225  of  the  Gospels;  Codd. 
63_7,  70—96  of  the  Acts ;  Codd.  67—71,  77—112  of  S.  Paul ; 
Codd.  33--4, 37 — 46  of  the  Apocalypse;  Evangelistaria  35—39 ; 
Apostolos  7, 8 :  in  all  191  copies,  a  few  of  which  were  thoroun^hly 
collated  (e.g.  Evan.  S.  127.  131.  157.  Evst.  36).  Of  Adlers 
labours  we  have  spoken  elsewhere  (p.  317,  &c.) ;  they  are  incor- 
porated in  Birch's  work,  and  prefaced  with  a  short  notice  (Birch, 
Proleg,  p.  Ixxxv)  by  their  author,  a  real  and  modest  scholar. 
Moldenhawer's  portion  of  the  common  task  was  discharged  in 
another  spirit.  Received  at  the  Escurial  with  courtesy  and 
good-will,  his  colleague  Tychsen  and  he  spent  four  whole 
months  in  turning  over  a  collection  of  760  Greek  manuscripts, 
of  which  only  20  related  to  the  Greek  Testament  They  lacked 
neither  leisure,  nor  opportunity,  nor  competent  knowledge ;  but 
they  were  full  of  dislike  for  Spain  and  its  religion,  of  overween- 
ing conceit,  and  of  implicit  trust  in  Qriesbach  and  his  recensions. 
The  whole  paper  contributed  by  Moldenhawer  to  Birch's  Prole- 
gomena (pp.  Ixi — Ixxxiv)  is  in  substance  very  disappointing,  while 
its  arrogance  is  almost  intolerable.  What  he  efifected  for  other 
portions  of  the  N.T.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  (226,  228  Evan., 
which  also  contain  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  are  but  nominally  on 
Scholz'slist  for  those  books);  the  fire  at  Copenhagen  may  proba- 
bly have  destroyed  his  notes.  Of  the  Gospels  he  collated  eight 
codices  (226 — 233),  and  four  Evangelistaria  (40 — 43),  most  of 
them  being  dismissed,  after  a  cursory  review,  with  some  expression 
of  hearty  contempt.  To  Codd.  226,  229,  230  alone  was  he  dis- 
posed to  pay  any  attention;  of  the  rest,  whether  "he  soon  restored 
them  to  their  primitive  obscurity*'  (p.  Ixxi),  or  "bade  them  sweet 
and  holy  rest  among  the  reliques  of  Saints  and  Martyrs"  (p.  Izvii), 
he  may  be  understood  to  say,  once  for  all,  "Omnino  nemo, 
qui  horum  librorum  rationem  ac  indolem...per8pectam  habet, 
ex  lis  lectionis  varietatem  operos^  eruere  aggredietur,  nee,  si 
quam  inde  conquisiverit,  operae  pretium  fecisse  a  peritis  arbitris 
existimabitur"  (p.  Ixxiv).  It  was  not  thus  that  Matthaei  dealt 
with  the  manuscripts  at  Moscow. 
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14.  Such  were  the  materials  ready  for  Griesbach's  use  when 
he  projected  his  second  and  principal  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament (VoL  I.  1796,  VoL  ii.  1806).  Not  that  he  was  backward 
in  adding  to  the  store  of  various  readings  by  means  of  his  own 
diligence.  His  ^ymbolm  CriticcB'  (VoL  i.  1785,  VoL  ir.  1793) 
contained,  together  with  the  readings  extracted  from  Origen  {see 
above,  Chap.  iv.  p.  418),  collations,  in  whole  or  part,  of  many 
copies  of  various  portions  of  the  N.  T.,  Latin  {see  pp.  354 — 5)  as 
well  as  Greek.  Besides  inspecting  Codd.  AD  (Evan.),  and 
carefully  examining  Cod.  C,*  he  consulted  no  less  than  26 
codices  including  GL)  of  the  Gospels,  10  (including  £)  of 
the  Acts,  &c.,  15  (including  DEH)  of  S.  Paul,  one  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Cod.  29),  twelve  Lectionaries  of  the  Gospels,  and 
two  of  the  Apostolos,  far  the  greater  part  of  them  being  de- 
posited in  England.  It  was  not,  however,  his  purpose  to  exhibit 
in  his  N.  T.  (designed,  as  it  was,  for  general  use)  all  the  read- 
ings he  had  himself  recorded  elsewhere,  much  leas  the  whole 
mass  accumulated  by  the  pains  of  Mill  or  Wetstein,  Matthaei  or 
Birch.  The  distinctive  end  at  which  he  aims  is  to  form  such 
a  selection  from  the  matter  their  works  contain,  as  to  enable  the 
theodogical  student  to  decide  for  himself  on  the  genuineness  or 
corruption  of  any  given  reading,  by  the  aid  of  principles  which 
he  devotes  his  best  efforts  to  establish.  Between  the  text  (in 
which  every  departure  from  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624  is  plainly 
indicated  by  its  being  printed  in  smaller  type')  and  the  critical 
notes  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  intervenes  a  narrow  space  or  inner 
margin,  to  receive  those  portions  of  the  common  text  which 
Griesbach  has  rejected,  and  such  variations  of  his  authorities  as 
he  judges  to  be  of  equal  weight  with  the  received  readings 
which  he  retains,  or  but  little  inferior  to  them.  These  decisions 
he  intimates  by  several  symbols,  not  quite  so  simple  as  those 
employed  by  Bengel  {see  p.  457),  but  conceived  in  a  similar 

^  Symbols  Critic0  ad  tuppUndas  et  eorrigendat  variarum  N,  T.  leetionum 
CoUectiones.    Aceedit  multorum  N.  7.  Codieum  Oracontm  deteriptio  et  examen. 

<  Yet  Tischendorf  (K.  T.,  ProUg.  p.  zeyii,  7ih  ed.)  states  that  he  only  added 
two  readings  (Mark  vi.  2 ;  4)  to  those  given  by  Wetitein  for  God.  C.  From  Cod. 
D  too  he  seems  to  have  taken  only  one  reading,  and  that  erroneoosly,  evnytipw, 
Acts  ziv.  2. 

'  In  the  London  edition  of  1809  d\\oi  is  printed  for  the  first  ovrof ,  Mark  iv.  18. 
Griesbaoh  also  omits  iccU  in  2  Pet.  i.  16 :  no  mAnnsoript  except  Cod.  182  (a"^)  is 
known  to  do  so. 
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spirit;  and  he  has  carried  his  system  somewhat  further  in 
his  small  or  manual  edition,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1805, 
which  may  be  conceived  to  represent  his  last  thoughts  with 
regard  to  the  recension  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  N.  T.  But 
though  we  may  trace  some  slight  discrepancies  of  opinion 
between  his  earliest^  and  his  latest  works*,  as  might  well  be 
looked  for  in  a  literary  career  of  forty  years,'  yet  the  theory  of 
his  youth  was  maintained,  and  defended,  and  temperately  ap- 
plied by  Griesbach  even  to  the  last;  From  Bengel  and  Semler 
{see  p.  458)  he  had  taken  up  the  belief  that  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  ecclesiastical  writers  divide  themselves,  with  respect 
to  the  character  of  their  testimony,  into  races  or  families.  This 
principle  he  strove  to  reduce  to  practice  by  marshalling  all  his 
authorities  under  their  respective  heads,  and  then  regarding  the 
evidence,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the- classes  to  which  they 
belong..  The  advantage  of  some  such  arrangement  is  sufficiently 
manifest;  if  only  it  could  be  made  to  rest  on  grounds  in  them- 
selves certain,  or,  at  all  events,  fairly  probable.  We  should  then 
possess  some  better  guide  in  our  choice  between  conflicting 
readings,  than  the  very  rough  and  unsatisfactory  process  of 
counting  the  number  of  witnesses  produced  on  either  side.  It  is 
not  that  such  a  mode  of  conducting  critical  enquiries  would  not 
be  very  convenient,  that  Griesbach's  theory  is  universally  aban- 
doned' by  modern  scholars,  but  because  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  believing  it  to  be  true. 

At  the  onset  of  his  labours,  indeed,  this  acute  and  candid 
enquirer  was  disposed  to  divide  all  extant  materials  into  Ave 
or  six  different  families;  he  afterwards  limited  them  to  tiiree,  the 
Alexandrian,  the  Western,  and  the  Byzantine  recensions.  The 
standard  of  the  Alexandrian  text  he  conceived  to  be  Origen ; 
who,  although  his  works  were  written  in  Palestine,  was  as- 
sumed to  have  brought  with  him  into  exile  copies  of  Scripture, 
Bimilar  to  those  used  in  his  native  city.  To  this  family  would 
belong  a  few  manuscripts  of  the  earliest  date,  and  confessedly  of 
the  highest  character,  Codd.  ABC,  Cod.  L  of  the  Gospels,  the 
Egyptian  and  some  lesser  versions.  The  Western  recension 
would  survive  in  Cod.  D  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  in  the  other 

^  Dluertatio  critiea  de  Codicibut  quatuor  Evangeliorum  OrigenianiSt  Ha!s 
1771 :  Ciir«  in  hittoriam  teztiU  Graei  enUtolarum  Paulinarum^  Jena),  1777. 
*  Commentariut  Criticui  in  Uxtum  Gr,  N,  7.,  Pt.  1. 1798;  Pt.  u.  1811. 
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ancient  copies  which  contain  a  Latin  translation,  in  the  Old 
Latin  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  in  the  Latin  Fathers.  The 
vast  majority  of  manuscripts  (comprising  perhaps  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  whole),  together  with  the  larger  proportion  of 
versions  and  Patristic  writings,  were  grouped  into  the  Byzantine 
class,  as  having  prevailed  generally  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople. To  this  last  class  Griesbach  hardly  professed  to  accord 
as  much  weight  as  to  either  of  the  others,  nor,  if  he  had  done  so, 
would  the  result  have  been  materially  different.  The  joint  testi- 
mony of  two  classes  was,  ceteris  paribus,  always  to  prevail ; 
and  since  the  very  few  documents  which  comprise  the  Alei^ 
andrian  and  Western  recensions  seldom  agree  with  the  Byzan- 
tine even  when  at  variance  with  each  other,  the  numerous 
codices  which  make  up  the  third  family  would  thus  have  about 
as  much  share  in  fixing  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  the  poor  citizens 
whose  host  was  included  in  one-  of  Servius  TuUius*  lower  classes 
possessed  towards  counterbalancing  the  votes  of  the  wealthy 
few  that  composed  his  first  or  second \- 

Inasmuch  as  the  manuscripts  on  which  our  received  text  was 
based  must,  beyond  question,  be  referred- to  his  Byzantine  family, 
wide  as  were  the  variations  of  Griesbach's  revised  text  from 
that  of  Elzevir*,  had  his  theory  been  pushed  to  its  legiti- 
mate , consequences,  the  changes  it  required  would  have  been 
greater  still.  The  very  plan  of  his  work,  however,  seemed  to 
reserve  a  slight  preference  for  the  received  text  as  such,  in  cases 
of  doubt  and  difficulty ;  and  this  editor,  with  a  calmness  and 
sagacity  which  may  well  be  called  judicial,  was  usually  disposed 

1  The  following  specimen  of  a  reading,  pouening  no  inUmal  exeeUenee,  pre- 
ferred or  fayoured  by  Griesbaoh  on  the  slightest  evidence,  wiU  serve  to  illustrate 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  system,  had  it  been  consistently  acted  upon 
throughout.  In  Matth.  xxvii.^  4  for  d^(3ov  he  indicates  the  mere  gloss  ZUtuw  as 
equal  or  preferable,  on  the  authority  of  the  later  margin  of  Cod.  B,  of  Cod.  L, 
the  Thebaic,  Armenian,  and  Latin  versions  and  Fathers,  and  Origen  in  four 
places  (a0w»  once).  He  adds  the  Syriao,  but  this  is  an  error  as  regards  the 
Peshito  or  Philozenian;  the  Jerusalem  may  countenance  him  (tee  p.  886); 
though  in  such  a  case  the  testimony  of  versions  is  precarious  on  either  side. 
Here,  however,  Griesbach  defends  Hkomv  against  aU  likelihood,  because  BL 
and  Origen  are  Alexandrian,  thie  Latin  versions  Western. 

*  Beuss  (p.  198)  calculates  that  in  his  eecond  edition  out  of  Beuss'  thousand 
chosen  passages  Griesbach  stands  with  the  Elzevir  text  in  648,  sides  with  other 
editions  in  298,  has  69  peculiar  to  himself.  The  second  differs  from  the  first 
edition  (1774 — 5)  in  about  50  places  only. 
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to  relax  his  stem  mechanical  law  when  peraoaded  by  reasons 
founded  on  internal  probabilities,  which  (as  we  cheerfully  admit) 
few  men  have  been  found  able  to  estimate  with  so  much  patience 
and  discrimination.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  while  disciples  like 
Moldenhawer  and  persons  who  knew  even  less  than  he,  were 
regarding  Griesbach's  system  as  self-evidently  true,  their  wiser 
master  must  have  had  many  a  misgiving  as  to  the  safety  of  that 
imposing  structure  his  rare  ingenuity  had  built  upon  the  sand. 
The  very  essence  of  his  theory  consisted  in  there  being  not  two 
distinct  families,  but  three;  the  majority  deciding  in  all  cases 
of  dispute.  Yet  he  hardly  attempted,  certainly  neither  he  nor 
any  one  after  him  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  to  separate  the 
Alexandrian  from  the  Western  family,  without  resorting  to 
arguments  which  would  prove  that  there  are  as  many  classes  as 
there  are  manuscripts  of  early  date.  The  supposed  accordance 
of  the  readings  of  Origen,  so  elaborately  scrutinised  for  this 
purpose  by  Qriesbach  (see  p.  469),  with  Cod.  A,  on  which  our 
editor  lays  the  greatest  stress,  has  been  shown  by  Archbishop 
Laurence  {Remarks  on  QrieAacKs  Systematic  Classification^ 
1814),  to  be  in  a  high  degree  imaginary^  It  must  have  been 
in  anticipation  of  some  such  researches,  and  in  a  partial  know- 
ledge of  their  sure  results,  that  Griesbach  was  driven  to  that 
violent  and  most  unlikely  hypothesis,  that  Cod.  A  follows  the 
Byzantine  class  of  authorities  in  the  Gospels,  the  Western  in  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Alexandrian  in  S.  Paul 

It  seems  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  speculations  which, 
however  attractive  and  once  widely  received,  will  scarcely  again 
find  an  advocate.  Griesbach's  text  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  satisfiEu^ry,  though  it  is  far  less  objectionable  than  such  a 
system  as  his  would  have  made  it  in  rash  or  unskilful  hands. 
His  industry,  his  moderation,  his  fairness  to  opponents,  who  (like 
Matthaei)  had  shown  him  little  forbearance,  we  may  all  imitate 
to  our  profit.  His  logical  acuteness  and  keen  intellectual  per- 
ception fall  to  the  lot  of  few;  and  though  they  may  have  helped 
to  lead  him  into  error,  and  have  even  kept  him  from  retracing 
his  steps,  yet  on  the  whole  they  were  worthily  exercised  in  the 

1  Lanronoe,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  RemarkB,  showi  that  while  Cod.  A  agrees 
with  Origen  against  the  reoeiyed  text  in  154  plaoee,  and  disagrees  with  the  two 
nnited  in  140,  it  sides  with  the  reoeiyed  text  against  Origen  in  no  less  than  444 
passages. 
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good  cause  of  promoting  a  knowledge  of  God*s  truth,  and  of 
keeping  alive,  in  an  evil  and  unbelieving  age,  an  enlightened 
interest  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  studies  which  it  serves  to 
consecrate  \ 

15.  Of  a  widely  different  order  of  mind  was  John  Martin 
Augustine  Scholz  [d.  1852],  Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Theology 
in  the  mixed  University  of  Bonn.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  the  progress  of  sacred  learning  and  for  his  own  reputation 
had  the  accuracy  and  ability  of  this  editor  borne  some  propor- 
tion to  his  zeal  and  obvious  anxiety  to  be  useful  His  first  essay 
was  his  "  CurcB  Criticm  in  hutariam  textiXa  Evangdiorum,"  in 
two  dissertations,  Heidelberg,  4^  1820,  containing  notices  of  48 
Paris  manuscripts  (nine  of  them  hitherto  unknown)  of  which  he 
had  fully  collated  seventeen :  the  second  Dissertation  is  devoted 
to  Cod.  E  of  the  Qospels  {see  p.  132).  In  1823  appeared  his 
"  Biblisch'Kritische  Beise,**  Leipsic,  8®,  Biblio-Critical  Travels 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Palestine  and  the  Archipelago, 
which  Schuiz  laid  under  contribution  for  his  improved  edition 
of  Qriesbach's  first  volume*.  Scholz's  "N.  T.  Graece,"  4^  was 
published  at  Leipsic,  Vol.  1. 1830  (Gospels),  Vol.  n.  1836. 

The  accession  of  fresh  materials  made  known  in  these  works 
is  almost  marvellous :  Scholz  was  the  first  to  indicate  Codd.  260 
—469  of  the  Gospels ;  110—192  of  the  Acts,  &c. ;  125—246  of 
S.  Paul ;  51 — 89  of  the  Apocalypse ;  51 — 181  Evangelistaria ; 
21 — 58  Lectionaries  of  the  Apostolos ;  in  all  616  cursive  codices. 
His  additions  to  the  list  of  the  uncials  comprise  only  the  three 
fragments  of  the  Gospels  W*  Y  and  the  Vatican  leaves  of  N 
(gee  p.  135).  Of  those  examined  previously  by  others  he  paid 
most  attention  to  Evan.  EX  (M  also  for  its  synaxaria),  and  G 
(now  L)  Act,  Paul. ;  he  moreover  inspected  slightly  82  cursive 
codices  of  the  Gospels  after  Wetstein,  Birch,  and  the  rest ;  col- 
lated entire  five  (Codd.  4.  19.  25.  28.  33),  and  twelve  in  th^ 
greater  part,  adding  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  important 
Cod.  22.  In  the  Acts,  &c.  he  inspected  27  of  those  known 
before,  partially  collated  two ;  in  S.  Paul  he  collated  partially 
two,  slightJy  29 ;    in  the  Apocalypse  16,  cursorily  enough  it 

^  David  Schuiz  pobliahed  at  Berlin  1627,  8to,  a  third  and  mnoh  imparoyed 
edition  of  his  N.  T.  YoL  x.  (Goepels),  containing  also  eoUations  ot  certain  ad- 
ditional mannscripts,  unknown  to  Grieshach. 
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would  seem  {see  p.  274,  Codd.  21 — 3) :  of  the  Lectionaries  he 
touched  more  or  less  13  of  the  Gospels,  4  of  the  Apostolos.  On 
turning  to  the  616  codices  Scholz  placed  on  the  list  for  the  first 
time,  we  find  that  he  collated  entire  but  13  (viz.  five  of  the 
Gospels,  three  of  the  Acts,  &c.,  three  of  S.  Paul,  one  each  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  Evangelistaria) :  a  few  of  the  rest  he  examined 
throughout  the  greater  part;  many  in  only  a  few  chapters; 
while  some  were  set  down  from  printed  Catalogues,  whose  plen- 
teous errors  we  have  used  our  best  endeavours  to  correct  in  the 
present  volume,  so  far  as  the  means  were  within  our  reach. 

Yet,  after  making  a  large  deduction  from  our  first  impressions 
of  the  amount  of  labour  performed  by  Scholz,  enough  and  more 
than  enough  would  remain  to  entitle  him  to  our  lasting  gra- 
titude, if  it  were  possible  to  place  any  tolerable  reliance  on  the 
correctness  of  his  results.  Those  who  are,  however  superficially, 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  such  pursuits,  will  readily  believe 
that  faultless  accuracy  in  representing  myriads  of  minute  details 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the  most  diligent  and  careful  critic. 
Oversights  will  mar  the  perfection  of  the  most  highly  finished 
of  human  efforts;  but  if  adequate  care  and  pains  shall  have 
been  bestowed  on  detecting  them,  such  blemishes  as  still  linger 
unremoved  are  no  real  subject  of  reproach,  and  do  not  greatly 
lessen  the  value  of  the  work  which  contains  them.  But  in  the 
case  of  Scholz's  Greek  Testament  the  fair  indulgence  we  must  all 
hope  for  is  abused  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  or  modera- 
tion. The  student  who  has  had  much  experience  of  his  volumes, 
especially  if  he  has  ever  compared  the  collations  there  given 
with  the  original  manuscripts,  will  never  dream  of  resorting  to 
them  for  information  he  can  expect  to  gain  elsewhere,  or  rest 
with  confidence  on  a  statement  of  fact  merely  because  Scholz 
asserts  it.  J.  Scott  Porter  {Principles  of  Textual  Criticism, 
Belfast,  1848,  pp.  263—66)  and  Tischendorf  (N.  T.  Proleg. 
c — cil.  7th  edition)  have  dwelt  upon  his  strange  blunders,  his 
blind  inconsistencies,  and  his  habitual  practice  of  copying  from 
his  predecessors  without  investigation  and  without  acknow- 
ledgment; so  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to  repeat  or  dwell  on 
that  ungracious  task^;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  put  the  student 

^  One  of  Portex's  examples  is  almost  amnsing.  It  was  Scholz's  constant 
habit  to  copy  Oriesbach's  lists  of  critical  authorities  (errors,  misprints,  and  aU) 
without  giving  the  reader  any  wamizig  that  they  were  not  the  froit  of  his  own 
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once  for  all  on  his  guard  against  what  could  not  fail  to, mislead 
him,  and  to  express  our  sorrow  that  twelve  years  and  more 
of  hard  and  persevering  toil  should,  through  mere  heedlessness, 
have  been  nearly  thrown  away. 

As  was  natural  in  a  pupil  of  J.  L.  Hug  of  Freyburg  (see 
p.  107),  who  had  himself  tried  to  build  a  theory  of  recensions  on 
very  slender  grounds,  Dr  Scholz  attempted  to  settle  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.  upon  principles  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  those  of  Griesbach.  In  his  earliest  work,  like  that 
great  critic,  he  had  been  disposed  to  divide  all  extant  authorities 
into  five  separate  classes ;:  but  he  soon  reduced  them  to  two,  the 
Alexandrian  and  the  Constantinopolitan.  In  the  Alexandrian 
family  he  included  the  whole  of  Qriesbach's  Western  recension, 
from  which  indeed  it  seems  vain  to  distinguish  it  by  any  broad  line 
of  demarcation:,  to  the  other  family  he  referred  the  great  mass  of 
more  recent  documents  which  compose  Griesbach's  third  or  By- 
zantine class ;  and  to  this  family  he  was  inclined  to  give  the  pre- 
ference over  the  other,  as  well,  from  the  internal  excellency  of  its 
readings,  as  because  it  represents  the  uniform  text  which  had 
become  traditional  throughout  the  Greek  Church.  That  such  a 
standard,  public,  and  authorised  text  existed  he  seems  to  have 
taken  for  granted  without  much  enquiry.  "  Codices  qui  hoc 
nomen  [Constantinopolitanum]  habent,"  he  writes, "  parum  inter 
se  dissentiunt  Conferas,  quseso,  long^  plerosque  quos  huic 
classi  adhaerere  dixi,  atque  lectiones  diversas  viginti  trigintave 

labonra.  The  note  he  borrowed  from  Griesbaoh  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  oontains  the 
words  "uti  doonimus  in  SjmboUs  Critiois:**  this  too  Scholz  appropriates  (Tom. 
XI.  p.  3d4,  col.  2)  60  as  to  daim  the  Symbola  Critiea  of  the  Halle  Professor  as  his 
own !  See  also  p.  217,  Evan.  365 ;  p.  258,  Act,  86,  and  Tischendorf  s  notes  on  Acts 
six.  25 ;  2  Pet.  1. 15  (N.  T.,  eighth  edition).  His  very  text  most  have  been  set 
np  by  Qriesbach's.  Thus,  since  the  latter,  by  a  mere  press  error,  omitted  /ac  in 
2  Cor.  ii.  13,  Scholz  not  only  follows  him  in  the  omission,  but  cites  in  his  note  a 
few  cursives  in  which  he  had  met  with  fit,  a  word  really  absent  from  no  known 
copy.  In  Hebr.  ix.  5,  again,  both  editors  in  error  prefix  rijs  to  86^.  Soholz*s 
inaoonrapy  in  the  description  of  manuscripts  which  he  mnst  haye  had  before  him 
when  he  was  writing  is  most  wearisome  to  those  who  haye  had  to  trace  his  stepn, 
and  to  verify,  or  rather  to  falsify,  his  statements.  He  has  half  filled  onr  cata- 
logues with  duplicates  and  codices  which  are  not  Greek  or  are  not  Biblical  at  all. 
After  correcting  not  a  few  of  his  misrepresentations  of  books  in  the  Libraries  at 
Florence,  Bnigon  breaks  out  at  last:  "What  else  but  calamitous  is  it  to  any 
branch  of  study  that  it  should  have  been  prosecuted  by  such  an  incorrigible 
blunderer,  a  man  so  abominably  careless  as  this?*'  (Gtuirdian,  Aug.  27, 
1873). 
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in  totidem  capitibus  vix  reperiea,  iinde  conjicias  eos  es8eaociir»- 
tissim^  descriptos,  eonimque  antigrapha  parum  inter  se  diacre- 
passe"  (N.  T.  Prdeg.  Vol.  L  §  55).  It  might  have  occurred  to 
one  who  had  spent  so  many  years  in  studying  Greek  manu- 
scripts, that  this  marvellous  concord  between  the  different  By- 
zantine witnesses  (which  is  striking  enough,  no  doubt,  as  we 
turn  over  the  ])ages  of  his  Greek  Testament)  is  after  all  due  to 
nothing  so  much  as  to  the  haste  and  carelessness  of  collators. 
The  more  closely  the  cursive  copies  of  Scripture  are  examined, 
the  more  does  the  individual  character  of  each  of  them  become 
developed.  With  certain  points  of  general  resemblance,  where- 
by they  are  distinguished  from  the  older  documents  of  the 
Alexandrian  class,  they  abound  with  ^mutual  variations  so  nu- 
merous and  perpetual  as  to  vouch  for  the  independent  origin 
of  nearly  all  of  them,  and  their  exact  study  has  "swept  away 
at  once  and  for  ever"  (Tregelles'  Account  of  Printed  Text,  p.  180) 
the  fancy  of  a  standard  Constantinopolitan  text,  and  eveiy 
inference  that  had  been  groimded  upon  its  presumed  exist- 
ence. If  (as  we  firmly  believe)  the  less  ancient  codices  ought 
to  have  their  proper  weight  and  appreciable  influence  in 
fixing  the  true  text  of  Scripture,  our  favourable  estimate  of 
them  must  rest  on  other  arguments  than  Scholz  has  urged 
in  their  behalf.    • 

Since  this  editor's  system  of  recensions  differed  thus  widely 
from  Griesbach's, '  in  suppressing  altogether  one  of  his  three 
classes,  and  in  yielding  to  the  third,  which  the  other  slighted,  a 
decided  preference  over  its  surviving  rival,  it  might  have  been 
imagined  that  the  consequences  of  such  discrepancy  in  theory 
would  have  been  stfongly  marked  in  their  effects  on  his  text. 
That  such  is  not  the  case,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent 
(especially  in  his  second  volume),  must  be  imputed  in  part  to 
Griesbach's  prudent  reserve  in  carrying  out  his  principles  to 
extremity  {see  pp.  471 — 2),  but  yet  more  to  Scholz's  vacillation 
and  evident  weakness  of  judgment.  In  fact,  on  his  last  visit  to 
England  in  1845,  he  distributed  among  Biblical  students  here  a 
'' CommentcUio  de  mrtiUibue  et  vitiis  utriueque  codicum  N.  T. 
familias"  that  he  had  just  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  some 
Encasnia  at  Bonn,  in  which  (after  various  statements  that  dis- 
play either  ignorance  or  inattention  respecting  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  manuscripts  which  in  a  veteran  collator  is  really 
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unaccountable^)  he  declares  his  purpose,  chiefly  it  would  seem 
from  considerations  of  internal  evidence,  that  if  ever  it  should 
be  his  lot  to  prepare  another  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  "se 
plerasque  codicum  Alexandrinorum  lectiones  illas  quas  in  mar- 
gine  interiore  textui  editionis  suae  Alexandrinas  dixit,  in  textum 
recepturum"  (p.  14):  The  text  which  its  constructor  distrusted, 
can  have  but  small  claim  on  the  faith  of  others. 

16.  "  Novum'  TestamerUum  Orcece  et  Latine,  Carolus  Lckch- 
mannu8  recensuit,  PhUippus  Buttmanntis  Ph.  F,  GhroeccB  lectionis 
afictaritates  apposuit^  is  the  simple  title-page  of  a  work,  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  philologists  of  his  time,  the  first  volume  of 
which  (containing  the  Qospels)  appeared  at  Berlin  (8®)  1842, 
the  second  and  concluding  one  in  1850,  whose  boldness  and 
originality  have  procured  it,  as  well  for  good  as  for  ill,  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  the  sacred  text.  Lachmann  had 
published  as  early  as  1831  a  small  edition  containing  only  the 
text  of  the  N.  T.,  with  a  list  of  the  readings  wherein  he  differs 
from  that  of  Elzevir,  preceded  by  a  notice  of  his  plan  not 
exceeding  a  few  lines  in  length,  itself  so  obscurely  worded  that 
even  to  those  who  happened  to  understand  his  meaning  it  must 
have  read  like  a  riddle  whose  solution  they  had  been  told 
beforehand;  and  referring  us  for  fuller  information  to  what 
he  strangely  considered  ''  a  more  convenient  place,"  a  German 
periodicsd  of  the  preceding  year's  date*.     Authors  who  take 

^  Some  of  these  Btatements  are  diacossed  in  Soriyener's  CoUation  of  the  Greek 
Mantucriptt  of  the  Holy  Gotpelt^  Introd.  pp.  Izix. — ^Izzi. 

*  The  following  is  the  whole  of  this  notice,  which  we  reprint  alter  Tregelles' 
example :  *'I>e  ratione  et  oonsilio  hnjns  editionis  loco  commodiore  ezpositnm  est 
{TheoL  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1830,  pp.  817-~S46).  Hio  satis  erit  dizisse, 
editorem  nitsqnam  jndioimn  samn,  sed  consuetndinem  antiqaissimarum  orientis 
ecolesiaram  secutum  esse.  Hanc  qnoties  minus  constantem  f aisse  animadvertit, 
qnantTmi  fieri  potnit  que  Italomm  et  Afromm  consensu  oomprobarentur  pre- 
tnlit:  nbi  pervagatam  omnium  aactorom  disorepantiam  deprehendit,  partim 
oncis  partim  in  marginibns  indicavit.  Quo  factum  est  nt  vnlgatie  et  his  proxi- 
mis  dnobns  saeculis  recepta  lectionis  ratio  haberi  non  posset.  Hnjns  diversita- 
tis  (?)  hie  in  fine  libri  adjeota  est,  qnoniam  ea  res  dootis  jndicibus  necessaria  esse 
videbatnr."  Here  we  haye  one  of  Lachmann's  leading  peculiarities — his  abso- 
lute disregard  of  the  reoeiyed  readings — hinted  at  in  an  incidental  manner: 
the  inflnence  he  was  disposed  to  accord  to  the  Latin  yersions  when  his  chief 
authorities  were  at  yariance  is  pretty  clearly  indicated :  but  no  one  would  guess 
that  by  the  '*  custom  of  the  oldest  Churches  of  the  East'*  he  intends  the  few 
yeiy  ancient  codices  comprising  Oriesbach's  Alexandrian  class,  and  not  the 
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SO  little  pains  to  explain  their  fundamental  principles  of  cri- 
ticism, especially  if  (as  in  the  present  case)  these  are  novel  and 
unexpected,  can  hardly  wonder  when  their  drift  and  purpose 
are  imperfectly  apprehended ;  so  that  a  little  volume,  which  we 
now  learn  had  cost  Lachmann  five  years  of  thought  and  labour, 
was  confounded,  even  by  the  learned,  with  the  mass  of  common, 
hasty,  and  superficial  reprints.  Nor  was  the  difiiculty  much  re- 
moved on  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  his  larger  book. 
It  was  then  seen,  indeed,  how  clean  a  sweep  he  had  made  of  the 
great  majority  of  Qreek  manuscripts  usually  cited  in  critical 
editions : — in  fact  he  rejects  all  in  a  heap  excepting  Codd. 
ABC,  the  firagments  PQTZ  (and  for  some  pu>rposes  D)  of  the 
Oospels ;  DE  of  the  Acts  only  ;  DGH  of  S.  Paul.  Yet  even 
now  he  treats  the  scheme  of  his  work  as  if  it  were  already 
factiiliarly  known,  and  spends  his  time  in  discursive  contro- 
versy with  his  opponents  and  reviewers,  whom  he  chastises 
with  a  heartiness  which  in  this  country  we  imputed  to  down- 
right malice,  till  Tregelles  was  so  good  as  to  instruct  us  that  in 
Lachmann  it  was  but  ''  a  tome  of  pleasantry,"  lAie  horseplay  of 
coarse  German  wit  {Account  of  Printed  Text,  p.  112).  The 
supplementary  Prolegomena  which  preface  his  second  volume 
of  1850  are  certainly  more  explicit :  both  from  what  they  teach 
and  from  the  practical  examples  they  <3ontain,  they  have  proba- 
bly helped  others,  as  well  as  myself,  in  gaining  a  nearer  insight 
into  his  whole  design. 

It  seems,  then,  to  have  been  Lachmann's  purpose,  discarding 
the  slightest  regard  for  the  textvs  receptits  as  such,  to  endeavour 
to  bring  the  sacred  text  back  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
existed  during  the  fourth  century,  and  this  in  the  first  instance 
by  documentary  aid  alone,  without  regarding  for  the  moment 
whether  the  sense  produced  were  probable  or  improbable,  good 
or  bad  ;  but  looking  solely  to  his  authorities,  and  following  them 
implicitly  wheresoever  the  numerical  majority  might  carry  him. 
For  accomplishing  this  purpose  he  possessed  but  one  Greek  copy 
written  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  Cod.  B ;  and  of  that  he 
not  only  knew  less  than  has  since  come  to  light  (and  even  this  is 
not  quite  sufficient),  but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  Bartolocci's 
papers  (see^.  106),  to  which  Scholz  had  already  drawn  attention. 

great  mass  of  authorities,  gathered  from  the  Churches  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Coustantinople,  of  vhich  that  critic's  Byzantine  family  was  made  up. 
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His  other  codices  were  not  of  the  fourth  century  at  all,  but 
varying  in  date  from  the  fifth  (ACT)  to  the  ninth  (Q) ;  and 
of  these  few  (of  C  more  especially)  his  assistant  or  colleague 
Buttmann's  representation  was  loose,  careless,  and  unsatis- 
factory. Of  the  Qreek  Fathers,  the  scanty  Greek  remains  of 
Irenseus  and  the  works  of  Origen  are  all  that  are  employed; 
but  considerable  weight  is  given  to  the  readings  of  the  Latin 
version.  The  Vulgate  is  printed  at  length  as  revised,  after  a 
asfhion,  by  Lachmann  himself,  from  the  Codices  Fuldensis  and 
Amiatinus  {see  p.  353) :  the  Old  Latin  manuscripts  o&c,  toge- 
ther with  the  Latin  versions  accompanying  the  Qreek  copies 
which  he  receives  \  are  treated  as  primary  authorities :  of  the 
Western  Fathers  he  quotes  Cyprian,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  Lucifer 
of  Cagliari,  and  in  the  Apocalypse  Primasius also  (A:  see^p.  347). 
The  Syriac  and  Egyptian  translations  he  considers  himself 
excused  from  attending  to,  by  reason  of  his  ignorance  of  their 
respective  languages. 

The  consequence  of  this  voluntary  poverty  where  our  manu- 
script treasures  are  so  abundant,  of  this  deliberate  rejection  of 
the  testimony  of  many  hundreds  of  documents,  of  various 
countries,  dates,  and  characters,  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
Lachmann's  text  seldom  rests  on  more  than  four  Qreek  codices, 
very  often  on  three,  not  unfrequently  on  two ;  in  Matth.  vi.  20 
— viii.  5,  and  in  165  out  of  the  405  verses  of  the  Apocalypse,  on 
but  0716.  It  would  have  been  a  grievous  thing  indeed  if  we 
reaUy  had  no  better  means  of  ascertaining  the  true  readings  of 
the  N.  T.  than  are  contained  in  this  editor's  scanty  roll ;  and  he 
who,  for  the  sake  of  some  private  theory,  shall  presume  to  shut 
out  from  his  mind  the  great  mass  of  information  Qod's  Provi- 
dence has  preserved  for  our  use,  will  hardly  be  thought  to  have 
chosen  the  most  hopeful  method  for  bringing  himself  or  others 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Lachmann 
had  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  materials  he  has 
selected,  and  that  they  were  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
him  up  to  the  state  of  the  text  as  it  existed  in  the  fourth 
century,  would  he  have  made  any  real  advance  in  the  criticism 

^  These  are  d  for  God.  Bezs,  e  for  God.  Land.  S5,  /  being  Laohmann^B  nota- 
tion for  Panl.  God.  D,  as  jf  is  for  Paul.  God.  £  (whose  Latin  translation  is  cited 
independently,  iee  p.  167),  g  for  Paul.  God.  G. 
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of  the  sacred  volume  7  Is  it  not  quite  evident,  even  from  the 
authorities  contained  in  his  notes,  that  copies  in  that  age  varied 
as  widely — nay  even  more  widely — than  they  did  io  later  times? 
that  the  main  corruptions  and  interpolations  which  perplex  the 
student  in  Cod.  Bezae  and  its  Latin  allies,  crept  in  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  age  of  Constantine  7  From  the  Preface  to  his 
second  volume  (1850)  it  plainly  appears  (what  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  gathered  by  an  esoteric  pupil  from  the  Preface  to  his 
first,  pp.  V,  xxxUi),  that  he  regarded  this  fourth  century  text, 
founded  as  it  is  on  documentary  evidence  alone,  as  purely 
provisional ;  as  mere  subject-matter  on  which  individual  cothjeo^ 
tare  might  advantageously  operate  (Prsef.  1850,  p.  v).  Of  the 
many  examples  wherewith  he  illustrates  his  principle  we  must 
be  content  with  producing  one,  as  an  ample  specimen  both  of 
Lachmann*s  plan  and  of  his  judgment  in  reducing  it  to  practice. 
In  Matth.  xxvii.  28  for  i/c&vaavT€<:,  which  gives  a  perfectly 
good  sense,  and  seems  absolutely  required  by  rd  ifioria  avroS 
in  ver.  31,  BDabc  read  ivSviravre^,  a  variation  either  borrowed 
from  Mark  xv.  17,  or  more  probably  a  mere  error  of  the  pen. 
Had  the  whole  range  of  manuscripts,  versions,  and  Fathers  been 
searched,  no  other  testimony  in  favour  of  ivSvaavre^  could  have 
been  found  save  Cod.  157,  jf'  and  q  of  the  Old  Latin,  the  Latin 
version  of  Origen,  and  a  few  codices  of  Chrysostom  \  Against 
these  we  might  set  a  vast  company  of  witnesses,  exceeding  those 
on  the  opposite  side  by  full  a  hundred  to  one ;  yet  because  Cod. 
A  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  alone  are  on  Lachmann's  list,  he  is 
compelled  by  his  system  to  place  ivSvaavre^  in  the  text  as  the 
reading  of  his  authorities,,  reserving  to  himself  the  privilege  of 
removing  it  on  the  ground  of  its  palpable  impropriety :  and  all 
this  because  he  wishes  to  keep  the  "recensio"  of  the  text 
distinct  from  the  ''emendatio"  of  the  sense  (Prsef.  1850,  p.  vi). 
Surely  it  were  a  far  more  reasonable,  as  well  as  a  more  conve* 
nient  process,  to  have  reviewed  from  the  first  the  entire  case  on 
both  sides,  and  if  the  documentary  evidence  were  not  unevenly 
balanced,  or  internal  evidence  strongly  preponderated  in  one 

^  We  most  now  except  the  Beyenth  oentozy  oorreotor  of  Cod.  M  called  by 
Tiflohendorf  O,  who  actually  changes  the  original  reading  exd,  into  €p9.,  to  be 
himBftlf  Bet  right  by  a  later  hand  CK  This  is  one  oat  of  many  proofs  of  some- 
thing more  than  an  accidental  connection  between  Codd.  K  and  B  at  a  remote 
period.    See  p.  92  and  note. 
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scale,  to  place  in  the  text  once  for  all  the  reading  which  upon 
the  whole  should  appear  best  suited  to  the  passage,  and  most 
suflSciently  established  by  authority. 

But  while  we  cannot  accord  to  Lachmann  the  praise  of  wis- 
dom in  his  design,  or  of  over-much  industry  and  care  in  the 
execution  of  it  {see  Tischendorf,  N.  T.,  Proleg.  pp.  cvii. — cxii.), 
yet  we  would  not  dissemble  or  extenuate  the  power  his  edition 
has  exerted  over  candid  and  enquiring  minds.  Earnest,  single- 
hearted,  a  true  scholar  both  in  spirit  and  accomplishments,  he 
has  had  the  merit  of  restoring  the  Latin  versions  to  their  proper 
rank  in  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.,  which  since  the  failure  of 
BentlcH^'s  schemes  they  seem  to  have  partially  lost.  No  one 
will  hereafter  claim  for  the  received  text  any  further  weight 
than  it  is  entitled  to  as  the  representative  of  the  manuscripts 
on  which  it  was  constructed :  and  the  principle  of  recurring 
exclusively  to  a  few  ancient  documents  in  preference  to  the 
many  (so  engaging  from  its  very  simplicity),  which  may  be  said 
to  have  virtually  originated  with  him,  has  not  been  without  in- 
fluence with  some  who  condemn  the  most  strongly  his  hasty  and 
one-sided,  though  consistent,  application  of  it.  Lachmann  died 
in  1851. 

17.  "  Novum  Testamentum  Orcece*  Ad  antiquos  testes  denuo 
recensuity  apparatum  criticum  omni  studio  perfectum  apposuit, 
commentationem  isagogicam  prceteaniit  JSnoih.  Frid.  Const  Tis- 
chendorf ,  editio  octava:''  Lipsisd,  1865 — 1872.  This  is  beyond 
question  the  most  full  and  comprehensive  edition  of '  the 
Qreek  Testament  existing ;  it  contains  the  results  pf  the  latest 
collations  and  discoveries,  and  as  copious  a  body  of  various 
readings  as  is  compatible  with  the  design  of  adapting  it  for 
general  use:  though  Tischendorf 's  notes  are  not  su£Sciently 
minute  (as  regards  the  cursive  manuscripts)  to  supersede  the 
need  of  perpetually  consulting  the  labours  of  preceding  critics. 
His  earliest  enterprise^  in  connexion  with  Biblical  studies  was  a 
small  edition  of  the  N.  T.  (12mo,  1841)  completed  at  Leipsic  in 
1840,  which,  although  greatly  inferior  to  his  subsequent  works, 
merited  the  encouragement  which  it  procured  for  him,  and  the 

1  In  dedioatmg  the  third  yolome  of  his  Momimenta  tacra  inedita  in  1S60  to 
the  Theological  Faculty  at  Iiqrclen,  Tischendorf  states  that  he  took  to  these 
studies  twenfy-three  years  before,  that  is,  at  about  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

p.  31 
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praises  of  D.  Schultz,  which  he  very  gratefully  acknowledged. 
Soon  afterwards  he  set  out  on  his  first  literary  journey: 
"quod  quidem  tarn  pauper  suscepi,"  he  ingenuously  declares, 
^'ut  pro  pnnula  quam  portabam  solvere  non  possem ;"  and, 
while  busily  engaged  on  Cod.  C,  prepared  three  other  editions 
of  the  N.  T.,  which  appeared  in  1843  at  Paris,  all  of  them 
being,  booksellers*  speculations  on  which,  perhaps,  he  set  lio 
high  value ;  one  inscribed  to  Quizot;  the  Protestant  states- 
man, a  second  (having  the  Greek  text  placed  in  a  parallel 
column  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  somewhat  altered  to 
suit  it)  dedicated  to  Denys  Affre,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
who  fell  so  nobly  at  the  barricades  in  June  1848.  His  third 
edition  of  that  year  contained  the  Greek  text  of  the  second 
edition,  without  the  Latin  Vulgate.  It  iei  needless  to  enlarge 
upon  the  history  of  his  travels,  sufficiently  described  by  Tischen* 
dorf  in  the  Preface  to  his  seventh  edition  (1859) ;  it  will  be 
enough  to  state  that  he  was  in  Italy  in  1843  and  1866  (see 
pp.  107,  111) ;  four  times  he  visited  England  (1842, 1849, 1855, 
1865) ;  and  thrice  went  into  the  East,  where  his  chief  discovery 
— ^that  of  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus — ^was  ultimately  made  (see  pp.  87, 
88).  In  1849  came  forth  his  second  Leipsic  or  fifth  edition  of 
the  N.  T.,  showing  a  very  considerable  advance  upon  that  of  1841, 
though,  in  its  earlier  pages  more  especially,  still  very  defective, 
and  even  as  a  manual  scarce  worthy  of  his  rapidly  growing  fame. 
The  sixth  edition  was  one  stereotyped  for  Tauchnitz  in  1850 
(he  put  forth  another  stereotyped  edition  iit  1862),  representing 
the  text  of  1849  slightly  revised :  the  seventh,  and  up  to  that 
date  by  far.  the  most  important,  was  issued  in  parts  at  Leipsic 
during  the  four  years  1856 — 9.  It  is  indeed  a  monument  of 
persevering  industry  which  the  world  has  not  often  seen  sur- 
passed: yet  it  was  soon  to  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  his 
eighth  and  latest  edition,  also  issued  in  parts,  between  1865 
and  1872,  the  text  of  which  is  complete,  but  the  Prolegomena, 
to  our  great  loss,  were  never  written,  by  reason  of  his  illness 
and  death  (Dec.  7. 1874)  \ 

^  Tisohendorf  left  almost  no  papers  behind  him.  Hence  the  task  of  writing 
Prolegomena  to  his  eighth  edition,  gallantly  undertaken  by  two  American 
scholars,  Dr  Caspar  Ben6  Gregoiy  of  Leipsic  and  Dr  Ezra  Abbot  of  Cambridge, 
U.  S.,  bat  for  their  own  independent  researches,  might  seem  to  resemble  that  of 
making  bricks  without  straw. 
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Yet  it  may  truly  be  asserted  that  the  reputation  of  Tischen- 
dorf  as  a  Biblical  scholar  rests  less  on  his  critical  editions  of 
the  N.  T.,  than  on  the  texts  of  the  chief  uncial  authorities 
which  in  rapid  succession  he  has  given  to  the  world.  In 
1843  was  published  the  New  Testament,  in  1845  the  Old  Tes- 
tament portion  of  Godex  Ephraemi  Sifri  rescriptus  (Cod.  C,  see 
p.  118),  2  vol.  4to,  in  uncial  type,  with  elaborate  ProlegomeBa, 
notes,  and  fctcsimiles.  In  1846  appeared  MonUmenta  sacra 
inedita,  4to,  containing  transcripts  of  Codd.  F*LN  W*Y©*  of  the 
Gospels,  and  B  of  the  Apocalypse ;  the  plan  and  apparatus  of 
this  volume  and  of  nearly  all  that  follow  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Codex  Ephraemi*  In  1846  he  also  published  the  Codex  Frtderico- 
AugustantLS  (see  p.  30)  in  lithographed  facsimile  throughout : 
in  1847  the  JEvangdium  Palatinum  ineditum  of  the  Old  Latin 
(e,  see  p.  343) :  in  1850  and  again  in  1854  less  splendid  but  good 
and  useful  editions  of  the  Codex  Amiati'nus  of  the  Latin  Vulgate 
(am,  see  p.  353).  Codex  Clarom^ontanus  (D  of  S.  Paul),  1852 
(see  p.  163),  was  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  his  editions  of 
Cod.  Ephraemi,  &c.,  but  Arvecdota  sacra  et  pro/ana,  1855,  ex- 
hibit a  more  miscellaneous  character,  comprising  (together  with 
other  matter)  transcripts  of  O*  of  the  Gospels  (p.  137),  M  of  S. 
Paul  (p.  173) ;  a  collation  of  Cod.  61  of  the  Acts  (see  p.  252), 
bei^  the  only  cursive  copy  he  seems  to  have  examined ;  notices 
and  facsimiles  of  Codd.  IFA  tisch.*  or  Evan.  478  (p.  227)  of  the 
Gospels,  and  of  the  lectionaries  tisch.*^  {Evst.  190,  p.  291)  and 
tisch.*'-  (Apost.  71,  p.  304).  Next  was  commenced  a  new 
series  of  M(ymmienta  sacra  inedita  (projected  to  consist  of  nine 
volumes),  on  the  same  plan  as  the  book  of  1846.  Much  of  this 
series  is  devoted  to  <3odices  of  the  Septuagint  version,  to  which 
Tischendorf  paid  great  attention,  and  whereof  he  published  four 
editions  (the  latest  in  1869),  hardly  worthy  of  him ;  but  Vol.  I. 
(1855)  contains  transcripts  of  Codd.  I  (p.  131),  ven*^  (Evst. 
175,  p.  290);  Vol.  n.  (1857)  of  Codd.  N^Re*;  Vol  in.  (1860) 
of  Codd.  PQW^  all  of  the  Gospels ;  Vol.  iv.  (1869)  was  given 
up  to  the  Septuagint,  as  Vol.  Vll.  would  have  been  to  the 
Wolfenbiittel  manuscript  of  Chrysostom,  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury (see  p.  419  note)* ;  but  Cod.  P  of  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 

^  Through  his  haste  to  publish  Cod.  E  of  the  Acts,  in  which  design  he  feared 
to  be  forestalled  by  a  certain  Englishman,  Tischendorf  postponed  to  it  Voll.  yii. 
and  Tizi.,  which  he  did  not  live  to  resome.    Oscar  ron  Gtebhardt,  now  of  Berlin, 

31—2 
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Apocalypse  (p.  162)  comprises  a  portion  of  Yoll.  v.  (1865)  and 
VL  (1869) ;  while  Vol.  viiL  was  to  have  been  devoted  to 
palimpsest  fragments  of  both  Testaments,  such  as  we  have 
described  in  Chap.  li.,.Sect  n.:  the  Appendix  or  Vol.  ix.  (1870) 
contains  Cod.  £  of  the  Acts,  &c.  (p.  161).  An  improved  edition 
of  his  system  of  Gospel  Harmony  {Synapsis  Evangelica^  1851) 
appeared  in  1864,  with  some  fresh  critical  matter  {see  p.  157). 
His  achievements  in  regard  to  Codd.  M  and  B  we  have  spoken 
of  in  their  proper  places.  He  published  his  Notitia  Cod. 
Sinaitid  in  1860,  his  great  edition  of  that  manuscript  in  1862, 
with  full  notes  and  Prolegomena ;  smaller  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  only  in  1863  and  1865 ;  an  Appendix  Codd.  cele- 
berrimorum-  Sinaitid,  Vaticani,  Alexandrini  with  facsimiles 
about  1866.  His  marvellous  yet  unsatisfactory  edition  of  Cod. 
Vaticanus,  prepared  under  the  disadvantages  we  have  described 
(pp.  Ill,  112),  appeared  in  1867;  its  Appendix  (including 
Cod.  B  of.  the  Apocalypsa)  in  1869;  his  unhappy  Eesponsa  ad 
calumnious  Romanas  (p.  114,  note  1)  in  1870.  To  this  long  and 
varied  catalogue  must  yet  be  added  exact  collations  of  Codd. 
EGHKMUX  Gospels,  EGHL  Acts,  FHL  of  S..Paul,  all  made 
for  his  editions  of  the  N..T.  A  poor  issue  of  the  Authorised 
English  Version  of  the  NvT..was  put  forth  in  his  name  in 
1869,  being  the  thousandth  volume  of  Tauchnitz's  series. 

The  consideration  of  the  text  of  Tischendorfs  several  editions 
will  be  touched  uponiin  Chapter  vil.  To  the  general  accuracy 
of  his  collations  every  one  who  has  followed  him  oyer  a  portion 
of  his  vast  field  can  bear  and  is  bound  to  bear  cheerful  testi- 
mony. For  practical  purposes  his  correctness  is  quite  sufficient, 
even  though'  one  or  two  who  have  accomplished  very  much  less 
may  have  excelled  in  this  respect  some  at  least  of  his  later 
works.  For  the  unflinching  exertions  and  persevering  toil  of 
full  thirty  years  Tischendorf  was  called  upon  in  1873  to  pay 
the  natural  penalty  in  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  prostrated 
his  strong  frame,  and  put  a  sudden  end  to  his  most  fruitful 
studies.  He  was  bom  at  Lengenfield  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  in  1815  and  died  in  1874,  having  nearly  completed 
his  sixtieth  year\ 

will  complete  Vol.  m. ;  Caspar  Bentf  Gregoiy  hopes  to  do  what  is  possible  for 
VoL  VIII. 

^  For  further  information  respecting  this  indefatigable  scholar  and   his 
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18.  "  The  Greek  New  Testament,  edited  from  ancient  autko- 
ritiee;  with  the  various  readings  of  all  the  ancient  M88.,  the 
ancient  versions,  and  earlier  ecclesiastical  writers  (to  JEibsebius 
inclusive) ;  together  with  the  Latin  version  of  Jerome,  from  the 
Codex  AmiaUnus  of  the  sixth  century.  By  Samvsl  Rndeaux 
TregeUes,  LLBr  4to.  1857— 1872,  pp.  1017-  [Appendix  by 
Dr  Hort  1879,  pp.  i— xxxii ;   1018—1069]. 

The  esteemed  editor  of  the  work  of  which  the  above  is 
the  full  title,  first  became  genemlly  known  as  the  author  of 
The  Booh  of  Revelation  in  Greek,  edited  from  ancient  authori- 
ties;  with  a  new  English  Version,  1844:  and,  in  spite  of  some 
obvious  blemishes  and  defects,  his  attempt  was  received  in  the 
English  Church  with  the  gratitude  and  respect  to  which  his 
thorough  earnestness  and  independent  views  justly  entitled  him. 
He  had  arranged  in  his  own  mind  as  early  as  1838  the  plan 
of  a  Greek  Testament,  which  he  announced  on  the  publication 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  now  set  himself  vigorously  to  accomplish. 
His  fruitless  endeavour  to  collate  C!od.  B  has  already  been  men- 
tioned (p.  108),  but  when  he  was  on  the  continent  in  1 845 — 6,  and 
again  in  1849 — 50,  he  thoroughly  examined  all  the  manuscripts 
he  could  meet  with,  that  fell  within  the- compass  of  his  design. 
In  1854  he  published  a  volume  full  of  valuable  information,  and 
intended  as  a  formal  exposition  of  his  critical  principles,  intituled 
An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Tjsstament, 
In  1856  he  re-wrote,  rather  than  re-edited,  that  portion  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Home's  well-known  Introduction  totihe^CHti- 
cal  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Hely'ScHptures  which  relates 
to  the  New  Testament,  under  the  title  of  An  Introduction  to 
the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  &c}     In  1857 

labonn  we  may  refer  to  a  work  published  at  Leipeio  in  1862  **  Gonstantin 
Tiachendorf  in  seiner  fUnfundzwanzigjahrigen  sohriftsteUerisohen  wirksamkeit. 
Literar-historische  skizze  von  Dr  Job.  Ernst  Yolbeding.'*  I  have  also  seen  by 
Dr  Ezra  Abbot's  courtesy,  his  paper  in  the  Unitarian  Review,  March  1875. 

^  A  pamphlet  of  86  pages  appeared  late  in  1860,  Additiom  to  the  Fourth 
Volume  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scripturet,  <fco.,  by  S.  P.  T.  Most  of  this 
industrioas  writer's  other  publications  are  not  sufficiently  connected  with. the 
subject  of  the  present  Tolume  to  be  noticed  here,  but  as  tiirowing  light  upon  the 
literary  history  of  Scripture  we  may  mention  his  edition  of  the  Canon  Muratoria- 
nut,  Uberally  printed  for  him  in  1867  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  Burgon,  however,  on  comparing  TregeUes'  book  with  the  document  itself 
at  Milan,  cannot  overmuch  laud  his  minute  correctness  (Guardian,  Feb.  5, 1873). 
Isaac  H.  Hull  (tee  p.  827,  note)  made  the  same  comparison  at  Milan  and  oon- 
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appearedi  for  the  u$e  of  Subscribers  only,  the  Qospels  of  SS. 
Matthew  and  Mark,  as  the  first  part  of  his  Gfreek  New  Testa^ 
ment  (pp.  1 — 216) ;  early  in  1'861  the  second  part>  containing 
SS.  Luke  and  John  (pp.  217 — 488),  with  but  a  few  pages  of 
''Introductory  Notice"  in  each.  In  that  year,  paralysis,  iner- 
curialium  pestis  virorum,  for  a  while  suspended  our  editor's  too 
assiduous  labours :  but  he  recovered  health  sufficient  to  publish 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  in  1865,  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul 
down  to  2  Thess.  in  1869.  Early  in  1870,  while  in  the  act  of 
revising  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  was 
visited  by  a  second  and  very  severe  stroke  of  his  fell  disease. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  was  sent  out  in 
1670  as  he  had  himself  prepared  it ;  the  Revelation  (alas  I  with- 
out the  long-desired  Pnolegomena)  in  1872,  as  well  as  the  state 
of  Tregelles'  papers  would  enable  his  friends  S.  J.  B.  Blozsidge 
and  B.  W.  Newton  to  pei/oivn  their  office.  The  revered  author 
could  contribute  nothing  save  a  message  to  his  Subscribers,  fiiU 
of  devout  thankfulness  and  calm  reliance  on  the  Divine  wis- 
dom. The  text  of  the  Apocalypse  differs  from  that  which  he 
arranged  in  1844  in  about  229  places. 

Except  Codd.  OH,  which  were  published  in  1861  (see  pp.  137, 
155 — 6),  this  critic  has  not  edited  in  full  the  text  of  any  docu- 
ment, but  his  renewed  collations  of  manuscripts  are  very  exten- 
sive: viz.  Codd.  EGHKMN^RUXZrA  1.  33.  69  of  the  Gospels; 
HL  1.  13.  31.  61  of  the  Acts ;  DFLM  1. 17.  37  of  S.  Paul,  1.  14 
of  the  Apocalypse,  Am.  of  the  Vulgate.  Having  followed  Tre- 
gelles through  the  whole  of  Cod.  69  (Act  31,  Paul.  37,  Apoc. 
14)  I  am  able  to  speak  positively  of  his  scrupulous  exactness, 
and  in  regard  to  other  manuscripts  now  in  England  it  will  be 
found  that  where  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  differ,  the  latter  is 
seldom  in  the  wrong.  To  the  versions  and  Fathers  (especially 
to  Origen  and  Eusebius)  he  has  devoted  great  attention.  His 
volume  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography  \  and  its  arrange- 
ment is  very  convenient,  particularly  his  happy  expedient  for 

firms  Borgon's  jndgznent.  The  eostodiAii  of  the  Ambrodan  Libraxy  at  Mnan, 
the  fSamooB  Ceriani  (p.  845),  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  or  with  the  litho- 
graph factimils, 

^  As  a  whole  it  may  be  pronomaoed  very  aoenxate  as  well  as  beaatifol,  with 
the  conspicnooB  drawback  that  the  Greek  accents  are  so  ill  represented  as  to 
show  either  strange  ignorance  or  ntter  indifference  abont  them  on  the  part  of 
the  person  who  revised  the  sheets  for  the  press. 
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showing  at  every  open  leaf  the  precise  authorities  that  are  ex- 
tant at  that  place. 

The  peculiarity  of  Tregelles'  system  is  intimated,  rather  than 
stated,  in  the  title-page  of  his  Greek  N.  T.  It  consists  in  re- 
sorting to  ''ancient  authorities"  alone  in  the  construction  of 
his  revised  text,  and  in  refusing  not  only  to  the  received  text, 
but  to  the  great  mass  of  manuscripts  also,  all  voice  in  deter- 
mining the  true  readings.  This  scheme,  although  from  the 
history  he  gives  of  his  work  (An  Aocownt  of  Printed  Text,  pp. 
153,  Stc,),  it  was  apparently  devised  independently  of  Lach- 
mann,  is  in  fact  essentially  that  great  scholar's  plan,  after 
those  parts  of  it  are  withdrawn  which  are  manifestly  inde- 
fensible. Tregelles'  ''ancient  authorities"  are  thus  reduced 
to  those  manuscripts  which,  not  being  Lectionaries,  happen  to 
be  written  in  uncial  characters,  with  the  remarkable  excep- 
tions of  Codd.  1.  33.  69  of  the  Gospels,  61  of  the  Acts, 
which  he  admits  because  they  "preserve  an  ancient  text."  We 
shall  hereafter  enquire  (Chap,  vii.)  whether  the  text  of. the 
N.  T.  can  safely  be  grounded  on  a  basis  so  narrow  as  that 
of  Tregelles. 

This  truly  eminent  person,  bom  at  Falmouth  of  a  Quaker 
family  January  30th,  1813,  received  what  education  he  ever 
got  at  Falmouth  Classical  School  (of  which  I  was  Master  twenty 
years  later),  from  1825  to  1828.  At  an  early  age  he  left  the 
communion  in  which  he  was  bred,  to  join  a  body  called  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  among  whom  he  met  with  much  disquie- 
tude and  some  mild  persecution:  his  laat  years  were  more 
happily  spent  as  a  humble  lay  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  fact  he  very  earnestly  begged  me  to  keep  in  mind. 
The  critical  studies  he  took  up  as  early  as  1838,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  were  the  main  occupation  of  his  life. 
The  inconvenient  and  costly  form  in  which  he  published  his 
Greek  Testament,  brought  upon  him  pecuniary  loss,  and  even 
trenched  upon  the  moderate  fortune  of  his  true  and  loving 
wife.  After  several  years  of  deep  retirement  he  died  at  Ply- 
mouth, April  24,  1875 :  and  whereas  his  widow,  who  has  since 
followed  him  to  the  other  world,  was  anxious  that  his  great 
work  should  be  as  far  as  possible  completed,  Dr  Hort  has 
manifested  his  veneration  for  an  honoured  memory  by  publish- 
ing  in  1879  an  Appendix  to  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
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embracing  what  materialB  for  Prolegomena  Tregelles'  published' 
writings  supplied,  and  supplementary  corrections  to  every  page 
of  the  main  work,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Streane, 
Fellow  of  C.  C.  C,  Cambridge,  which  comprise  a  wonderful 
monument  of  minute  diligence  and  devotion. 

Of  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  that  duumvirate  of  Bibli- 
cal critics,  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  a  few  words,  extracted 
from  the  Preface  to  the  Greek  Testament  of  1876,  in  the 
series  of '' Cambridge  Texts:"  ''Eheu  quos  vltosi  natu  fer^ 
SBquales,  indole  et  famft  satis  dispares,  ambo  semper  in  ad- 
versum  nitentes,  ambo  piis  laboribus  infractos,  intra  paucos 
menses  mors  abripuit  immatura." 

19.  **  The  New  Testament  in  the  original  Oreek.  The  text 
revised  by  Brooke  Foes  WeetcoU,  D.D.  [Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge],  and  Fenton  John 
Anthony  Hort,  DJ).  [Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity  there]. 
Vol.  L  Cambridge  and  London,  1881".  Introduction  and 
Appendix,  in  a  separate  volume,  by  Dr  Hort  only,  1881. 
This  important  and  comprehensive  work,  the  joint  labour  of 
two  of  our  best  living  scholars  toiling,  now  separately,  now 
in  counsel,  for  five  and  twenty  years,  was  published,  the  text 
a  few  days  earlier  than  the  Revised  English  Version  (May  17, 
1881),  the  Introduction  about  four  months  later.  The  text, 
or  one  almost  ideirtical  with  it,  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Revisers  of  the  N.  T.,  and  to  a  few  other  Biblical  students, 
several  years  before,  so  that  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  our 
authors'  judgment  was  known  to  many :  the  second  edition  of 
my  present  work  was  enriched  by  the  free  permission  granted 
by  them  to  announce  their  conclusions  regarding  passages 
which  come  up  for  discussion  in  Chapter  ix.  and  elsewhere. 
Drs  Westcott  and  Hort  depart  more  widely  from  the  teatus 
receptus  than  any  previous  editor  had  thought  necessary ;  nor 
can  they  be  blamed  for  carrying  out  their  deliberate  convic- 
tions, if  the  reasons  they  allege  shall  prove  sufficient  to  justify 
them.  Those  reasons  are  given  at  length  by  Dr  Hort  in  his 
"  Introduction,'*  a  treatise  whose  merits  may  be  frankly  ac- 
knowledged by  persons  the  least  disposed  to  accept  his  argu- 
ments :  never  was  a  cause,  good  or  bad  in  itself,  set  ofiT  with 
higher  ability  and  persuasive  power.    On  the  validity  of  his 
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theoiy  we  shall  have  much  to  say  in  Chapters  Yli.  and  ix.,  to 
which  we  here  refer  once  for  all.  The  elegant  volume  which 
exhibits  the  Greek  text  contains  in  its  margin  many  alternative 
readings,  chiefly  recorded  in  passages  wherein  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed  between  the  two  illustrious  editors.  Words  or 
passages  supposed  to  be  of  doubtful  authority  are  included  in 
brackets  ([]),  those  judged  to  be  probably  or  certainly  spurious 
— and  their  number  is  ominously  large — in  double  brackets 
([]).  Mark  xvi.  9 — 20;  John  vii.  63 — ^viii.  11  are  banished 
to  the  end  of  their  respective  Gospels,  as  if  they  did  not 
belong  to  them.  Finally,  quotations  from  and  even  slight 
allusions  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  great  but  judicious  plenty, 
are  printed  in  a  kind  of  uncial  letter,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  student 


CHAPTER  VL 

ON  THE  LAWS  OF  DTTERNAL  EVTOEXCE,  AND  THE 
LDOTB  OF  THEIB  LB6ITIMATE  USE 


"VTTE  have  now  described,  in  some  detail,  tlie  sereral  species 
^  V  of  external  testimony  available  for  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  whether  comprising  manoscripts  of 
the  original  Greek  (Chiq).  n.),  or  ancient  translations  from 
it  (Chap,  iil),  or  citations  from  Scripture  made  by  ecclesi- 
astical writers  (Chap.  iv.).  We  have,  moreover,  indicated  the 
chief  editions  wherein  all  these  materials  are  recorded  for  our 
use,  and  the  principles  that  have  guided  their  several  editors  in 
applying  them  to  the  revision  of  the  text  (Chap.  Y.).  One 
source  of  information,  formerly  deemed  quite  legitimate,  has 
been  designedly  passed  by.  It  is  now  agreed  among  competent 
judges  that  Conjectured  EmendaUon  must  never  be  resorted  to, 
even  in  passages  of  acknowledged  difficulty^;  the  absence  of 
proof  that  a  reading  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  the  common 
one  is  actually  supported  by  some  trustworthy  document  being 
of  itself  a  taial  objection  to  our  receiving  it*.    Those  that  have 

1  DrHort(ritfrwi.  p.  S77)  hardly  goes  §o  far  as  thiB:  "Those"  he  says  «irlio 
propose  remedies  which  cannot  possibly  avmil  are  not  thereby  shown  to  have 
been  wrong  in  the  supposition  that  remedies  were  needed ;  and  a  few  have  been 
perhaps  too  quickly  foigotten." 

'  I  hope  that  the  change  made  in  the  wording  of  the  abore  sentence  from 
what  stood  in  the  first  edition  will  satisfy  my  learned  and  acnte  critio,  Mr  Lin- 
wood  {Remarhi  on  Comieetural  EmendaHom  om  applied  to  the  New  TettoMieHt, 
1878,  p.  9  note) ;  although  I  fear  that  the  difference  between  ns  is  in  snbstanoe 
as  wide  as  erer.  At  the  same  time  I  would  hardly  rest  the  main  stress  of  the 
argument  where  Dr  Boberts  does  when  he  says  that  '*  conjectural  criticism  is 
entirely  banished  finom  the  field,  Ac.,  simply  because  all  sober  critics  feel  that 
there  is  no  need  for  ii*\{Wordi  of  the  N,  T.,  p.  24).  There  are  texts,  no  doubl» 
some  of  those  for  example  whidi  Dr  Westcott  and  Dr  Hort  have  branded  with 
a  marginal  t  in  their  edition;  e.g.  Acts  vii.  46;  xiii.  82;  xix.  40;  xxyL  88; 
Bom.  vUL  2 ;  1  Cor.  xiL  2  (where  Eph.  iL  11  might  suggest  in  Tori) ;  1  Tim. 
li.  7,  and  espedaUy  in  the  kindred  BpisUes,  2  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  12;  Jude5;  22,28, 
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been  bazarded  aforetime  by  celebrated  scbolars,  wben  but  few 
codices  were  known  or  actually  collated,  have  fleldom,  very 
seldom,  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  researcbes :  and  the  time 
has  now  fully  come  when,  in  the  possession  of  abundant  stores 
of  variations  collected  from  memorials  of  almost  every  age  and 
country,  we  are  fully  authorised  in  believing  that  the  reading 
which  no  manuscript,  or  old  version,  or  primitive  Father  has 
borne  witness  to,  however  plausible  and  (for  some  purposes) 
convenient,  cannot  safely  be  accepted  as  genuine  or  even  as 
probable ;  even  though  there  may  still  remain  a  few  passages 
respecting  which  we  cannot  help  framing  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  the  original  reading  differed  from  any  form  in  which  they 
are  now  presented  to  \xa\ 

In  no  wise  less  dangerous  than  bare  conjecture  destitute  of 
external  evidence,  is  the  device  of  Lachmann  (see  p.  480)  for 
unsettling  by  means  of  emendation  (emendando),  without  refer* 
ence  to  the  balance  of  conflicting  testimony,  the  very  text  he 
had  previously  fixed  by  revision  (recenaendo)  through  the  means 
of  critical  authorities :  in  fact  the  earlier  process  is  but  so  much 

wherein,  whether  from  internal  diffionltieB  or  from  the  actual  state  of  the  external 
evidence,  we  should  he  very  glad  of  more  light  than  our  existing  anthorities  wiU 
lend  as.  What  I  most  orge  is  the  plain  fact,  that  the  oonjeetnres,  even  of  able 
and  accomplished  men,  have  never  been  snoh  as  to  approve  themselyes  to  any  bnt 
their  anthors,  much  less  to  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  scholars  as 
intuitively  tma 

1  Bentley,  the  last  great  critic  who  paid  mnch  regard  to  conjectural  emenda- 
tions, promised  in  his  Prospectus  of  1720  {iee  p,  462)  that  "If  the  author  has 
anything  to  suggest  towards  a  change  of  the  text,  not  supported  by  any  copies 
now  extant,  he  will  offer  it  separate  in  his  Prolegomena."  It  is  really  worth 
while  to  turn  over  Wm  Bowyer's  Critical  Cor^eeiures  and  Oheervatiom  on  the 
N.  T.  {see  p.  461),  or  the  summary  of  them  contained  in  Enappe's  N.  T.  of  1797, 
if  only  to  see  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  the  attempt  to  illustrate  Scripture  by 
ingenious  exercise  of  the  imagination.  The  best  {e,g,  vwoKifi^Upoit  Acts  i.  4; 
ropK€las  for  wofip€las  ibid.  rv.  20,  29),  no  less  than  the  most  tasteless  and  stupid 
{e.g.  nfftidw  for  wifrrtlop  Acts  xxvii.  9)  in  the  whole  collection,  are  hopelessly 
condemned  by  the  deep  silence  of  a  host  of  authorities  which  have  since  come 
to  light.  Nor  are  Mr  Linwood's  additions  to  the  over-copious  list  likely  to 
fare  much  better.  Who  but  himself  will  think  vptirfi  in  Luke  ii.  2  corrupted 
through  the  intermediate  rpwrrc  from  Tptartp  fret  {ubi  ntpra,  p.  5) ;  or  that  t4 
roXXa  in  Bom.  xv.  22  ought  to  be  Iny  rakXd  (p.  18)?  Add  to  this,  that  he  gives 
up  existing  readings  much  too  easily,  even  where  his  emendations  are  more 
plausible  than  the  foregoing,  as  when  he  would  adopt  is  w  for  Srw  in  John  viii. 
44  (p.  6) ;  and  this  is  perhaps  his  best  attempt.  His  worst  surely  is  OG  for  60 
(Ms)  Bom.  ix.  6,  whicAi  could  not  be  endured  unless  i^tw  followed  Ss,  as  it  does 
in  the  very  passage  (Bom.  i.  25)  which  he  dtes  in  illustration  (p.  IS). 
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trouble  misemployed,  if  its  results  are  liable  to  be  put  aside  by 
abstract  judgment  or  individual  prejudices.  Not  that  the  most 
sober  and  cautious  critic  would  disparage  the  £ur  use  of  internal 
evidence,  or  withhold  their  proper  influence  from  those  reason- 
able considerations  which  in  practice  cannot»  and  in  speculatioD 
should  notp  be  shut  out  from  every  subject  on  Which  the  mind 
seeks  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion.  Whether  we  will  or  not, 
we  unconsciously  and  almost  instinctively  adopt  that  one  of  two 
opposite  statements,  in  themselves  pretty  eqtudly  attested  to^ 
which  we  judge  the  better  suited  to  recognised  phenomena, 
and  to  the  common  course  of  things.  I  know  of  no  person 
who  has  affected  to  construct  a  text  of  the  N.  T.  on  diplomatic 
grounds  exclusively,  without  paying  some  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sense  produced ;  -nor,  were  the  experiment  tried, 
would  any  one  find  it  ea^  to  dispense  with  discretion  and  the 
dictates  of  good  sense :  nature  would  prove  too  strong  for  the 
dogmas  of  a  wayward  theory.  "  It  is  difficult  not  to  indulge  in 
stitjectiveness,  at  least  in  some  measure,"  writes  Dr  Tregelles 
(Account  of^  Printed  Text,  p.  109) :  and,  tiius  qualified,  we  may 
add  that  it  is  one  of  those  difficulties  a  sane  man  would  not 
wish  to  overcome. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  tend  to  explain  the  broad  dis- 
tinction between  mere  conjectural  emendation,  which  must  be 
utterly  discarded,  and  that  just  use  of  internal  testimony  which 
he  is  the  best  critic  who  most  judiciously  employs.  They  so 
far  resemble  each  other,  as  they  are  both  products  of  the 
reasoning  fieu^ulty  exercising  itself  on  the  sacred  words  of  Scrip- 
ture: they  differ  in  this  essential  feature,  that  the  one  proceeds 
in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  evidence  from  without,  while  the 
office  of  the  other  has  no  place  unless  where  external  evidence 
is  evenly,  or  at  any  rate  not  very  unevenly,  balanced.  What 
degree  of  preponderance  in  favour  of  one  out  of  several  readings, 
all  of  them  affording  some  tolerable  sense,  shall  entitle  it 
to  reception  as  a  matter  of  right ;  to  what  extent  canons  of  sub- ' 
jective  criticism  may  be  allowed  to  eke  out  the  scantiness  of 
documentary  authority ;  are  points  that  cannot  well  be  defined 
with  strict  accuracy.  Men's  decisions  respecting  them  will 
always  vary  according  to  their  temperament  and  intellectual 
habits ;  the  judgment  of  the  same  person  (the  rather  if  he  be 
by  constitution  a  little  unstable)  will  fluctuate  from  time  to 
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time  as  to  the  same  evidence  brought  to  bear  on  the  self-same 
passage.  Though  the  canons  or  rules  of  internal  testimony  be 
themselves  grounded  either  on  principles  of  common  sense,  or 
on  certain  peculiarities  which  all  may  mark  in  the  documents 
from  which  our  direct  proofs  are  derived,  {see  below,  p.  499) ; 
yet  has  it  been  found  by  experience  (what  indeed  we  might 
have  looked  for  beforehand)^  that  in  spite,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence, of  their  extreme  simplicity,  the  application  of  these 
canons  has  proved  a  searching  test  of  the  tact,  the  sagacity,  and 
the  judicial  acumen  of  allthat  handle  them.  For  the  other  func- 
tions of  an  editor  accuracy  and  learning,  diligence  and  zeal  are 
sufficient:  but  the  delicate  adjustment  of  conflicting  probabili- 
ties calls  for  no  mean  exercise  of  a  critical  genius.  This  innate 
faculty  we  lack  in  Wetstein,  and  notably  in  Scholz;  it  was 
highly  developed  in  Mill  and  Bengel,  and  still  more  in  Qriesbach. 
His  wellrknown. power  in  this  respect  is  the  main. cause  of  our 
deep  regret  for  the  failure  of  Bentley^s  projected  work,  with  all 
its  faults  whether  of  plan  or  execution. 

Nearly  all  the  following  rules  of  internal  evidence,  being 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  are  alike  applicable  to  all  sub- 
jects of  literary  investigation,  though  their  general  principles 
may  need  some  modification  in  the  particular  instance  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

I.  Pboclivx  Scriptioni  piuestat  ardua  :  the  more  diffi- 
cult the  reading  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  genuine.  It  would 
seem  more  probable  that  the  copyist  tried  to  explain  an  obscure 
passage,  or  to  relieve  a  hard  construction,  than  to  make  that  per- 
plexed which  before  was  easy :  thus  in  John  viii.  39,  Lachmann's 
addition  of  BeBofUvov  to  oSvm  ifp  irvevfia  Syiov  is  very  impro- 
bable, though  countenanced  by  Cod.  B  and  (of  course)  by  several 
of  the  chief  versions.  We  have  here  Bengel's  prime  canon,  and 
although  Wetstein  was  pleased  to  deride  it  (N.  T.,  Vol.  I.  i^roleg. 
p.  157),  he  was  himself  ultimately  obliged  to  lay  dovm  something 
nearly  to  the  same  effect\    Yet  this  excellent  rule  may  easily 

1  *'vix.  Inter  dnas  variantes  leotiones,  ri  qa»  est  ev^ciirorepot  aat  planior  ant 
Oneoantior,  alter!  non  protinnB  praBferenda  est,  nd  contra  sepins.  Tin.  Leotio 
ezhibens  locntionem  minus  niitatam,  sed  alioqni  snbjectaB  materi«B  oonTenien- 
tem,  prieferenda  est  alteri,  qnie,  onm  nqne  conveniens  sit,  tamen  phrasim 
h&b  jt  minni  insolentem,  asnqne  magis  tritam."  Wetste'.n's  whole  tract,  Animad- 
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be  applied  on  a  wrong  occasion,  and  is  only  true  ceteris  paribus, 
where  manuscripts  or  versions  lend  strong  support  to  the  harder 
form.  ''To  force  readings  into  the  text  merely  becaose  they 
are  difficult,  is  to  adulterate  the  divine  text  wiUi  human  alloy ; 
it  IB  to  obtrude  upon  the  reader  of  Scripture  the  solecisms  of 
Altering  copyists,  in  the  place  of  the  word  of  God"  (Bp.  Chr. 
Wordsworth,  N.  T.  Vol  L  Preface,  p.  xii.)*.  See  Chap.  ix.  on 
MaUh.  xxi  28—81.    Compare  also  Chap.  L  p.  13  (§  11). 

n.  That  reading  out  of  seversl  is  preferable,  from  which 
all  the  rest  may  have  been  derived,  although  it  could  not  be 
derived  from  any  of  them.  Tischenderf  (N.  T.,  I^noleg.  p.  xlii. 
7th  edition)  might  well  say  that  this  would  be  "  omnium  regu- 
larum  priumpium,"  if  its  application  were  less  precarious.  Of 
his  own  two  examples  the  former  is  too  weakly  vouched  for  to 
be  listened  to,  save  by  way  of  illustration.  In  Matthew  xxiv. 
38  he  and  Alford  would  simply  read  iv  rdk  fffUpai^  rov  Kara-- 
xXva-fiov  on  the  very  feeble  evidence  of  Cod.  L,  one  uncial  Evst. 
(13),  a.  e  .  ff^,  the  Thebaic  version,  and  Origen  (in  two  places) ; 
because  the  copyists,  knowing  that  the  eating  and  drinking  and 
marryiug  took  place  not  in  the  days  of  the  flood,  but  before 
them  (ileal  ovk  eyvtoaap  &>9  ifKOev  6  Karakkva-fio^  ver.  39),  would 
strive  to  evade  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  was,  by  adopting  one  of 
the  several  forms  found  in  our  copies :  tjiUpa^^  irpd  rov  KaratcX^j 

veniones  et  CatUiones  ad  examen  variarum  Uctionum  N,  T,  neeeaaruB  (N.  T. 
YoL  II.  pp.  851 — 874)  deflerres  attentiye  study.  See  also  the  43  Cananes  Critiei 
and  their  Confirmatio  in  N.  T.  ef  G.  D.  T.  M.  IX  {above,  p.  451). 

^  So  even  Dr  Boberte,  whose  qnipathieB  on  the  whole  would  not  be  the 
same  aa  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's ;  "Of  oonrse  occasions  might  ocoor  on  which, 
from  carelessness  or  oTersight,  a  transcriber  would  render  a  sentence  obscure  or 
ungrammatical  which  was  clear  and  correct  in  his  exemplar ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that,  so  far  as  intentional  alteration  was  concerned,  the  temptation  all  lay  in 
the  opposite  direction"  ('*  Words  of  the  New  Testament,"  p.  7).  So  again  speaks 
E.  O.  Pnnchard  on  James  iii  S  in  Bp.  EUioott's  CommerUary,  "  The  supporters 
of  such  curious  corrections  argue  that  the  less  likely  is  the  more  so ;  and  thus 
every  slip  of  a  copyist,  either  in  grammar  or  spelling,  becomes  more  sacred  in 
their  eyes  than  is  the  Beceived  text  with  believers  in  verbal  inspiration."  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  {Should  the  Revimd  New  Tettament  be  Authorised  f,  1882)  writes 
in  so  scornful  a  spirit  as  to  neutralise  the  effects  on  a  reader's  mind  of  his  native 
acuteness  and  common  sense,  but  he  deals  well  with  the  argument  **that  an 
improbable  reading  is  more  likely  right,  because  nobody  would  have  invented 
it."  '*  I  suppose,"  he  rejoins,  **  an  accidental  piece  of  carelessness  can  produce 
an  improbable  and  absurd  error  in  copying  as  well  as  a  probable  one."    (p.  7). 
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or  fjfiApai^  Tol?  irpo  rod  Karcuck.,  or  TjfUpcu^  iKcCvai^  nrp6  rov 
KaraxKy  or  rjfUpai^  iKelvcu^  rai^  irpi  rov  tcaraKX.,  or  even 
fjfiipcu^  rov  v&e.  In  his  second  example  Tischendorf  is  more 
fortunate,  unless  indeed  we  choose  to  refer  it  rather  to  BengePs 
canon.  James  iii.  12  certainly  ought  to  run  /lh)  Bvvarcu,  aScX- 
^l  fioVf  avKrj  iKalcui  iroirja-ai,  ^  ipnreko^  avKa ;  ovre  (vd  ovSk) 
oKvKaif  jKvKv  voifjaab  itmp,  as  in  Codd.  MABC,  in  not  less  than 
six  good  cursives,  the  Vulgate  and  other  versions.  To  soften 
the  ruggedness  of  this  construction,  some  copies  prefixed  oirto^ 
to  ovT€  or  ovhk,  while  others  inserted  the  whole  clause  ourta^ 
ovSefila  tnrffj  oKvkop  koX  before  yXvKv  iroirjaai  vStop.  Other 
fair  instances  may  be  seen  in  Chap,  ix.,  notes  on  Luke  x. 
41,  42 ;  Col.  iL  2*.  In  the  Septuagint  also  the  reading  of  M 
cweiaeXdovra^  1  Mace.  xii.  48  appears  to  be  the  origin  both 
of  aweXOovras  with  A,  the  uncial  23,  and  four  cursives  at 
least,  and  of  elaeXBovra^i  of  the  Roman  edition  and  the  mass 
of  cursives. 

III.  "Brevier  lectio,  nisi  testium  vetustorum  et  gravium 
auctoritate  penitus  destituatur,  prseferenda  est  verbosiori.  Li- 
brarii  enim  multb  proniores  ad  addendum  fuerunt,  quam  ad 
omittendum"  (Griesbach,  N.  T.,  JProleg.  p.  Ixiv.  Vol  i.).  This 
canon  bears  an  influential  part  in  the  system  of  Griesbach  and 
his  successors,  and  by  the  aid  of  Cod.  B  {see  p.  116)  and  a  few 
others,  has  brought  great  changes  into  the  text  as  approved 
by  some  critics.  Dr  Green  too  (Course  of  Developed  Criticism 
on  Text  of  N.  T,)  sometimes  carries  it  to  excess  in  his  desire  to 
remove  what  he  considers  accretions.  It  is  so  fiEir  true,  that 
scribes  were  no  doubt  prone  to  receive  marginal  notes  into  the 
text  which  they  were  originally  designed  only  to  explain  or  enforce 

1  One  other  example  to  illostrate  this  rale,  so  difficult  in  its  practical  nse^ 
may  be  added  from  Alford  on  Mark  ii.  22,  where  the  reading  koI  6  obos 
droXXvrac  koI  ol  dffKol  (whether  the  yerse  end  or  not  in  these  words)  appears  to 
have  been  the  original  form,  since  "it  fnllj  explains  aU  the  others,  either  as 
emendations  of  oonstrnction,  or  corrections  from  parallel  places."  The  reader 
may  apply  this  canon,  if  he  pleases,  to  Aristotle,  Ethic,  iv.  9,  in  selecting 
between  the  three  different  readings  dKvrjpol  or  wuOpol  or  poepol  to  close  the 
sentence  ov  firjw  'i\l0i<U  ye'ol  toioOtoi  doKwaiw  eZycu,  dXXd  /ioXXor... haying  careful 
reference  to  the  context  in  which  it  stands :  or  to  the  easier  case  of  Kolroiye 
and  its  yariations  in  Acts  xyiL  27 :  or  to  Horn.  yiii.  24,  where  the  first  hand  of 
B  and  the  margin  of  Cod.  47  (yery  expressly),  by  omitting  rl  koI,  appear  to 
present  the  original  text. 
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(e.g.  1  John  V.  7,  8)*;  or  sought  to  amplify  a  brief  account 
from  a  fuller  narrative  of  the  same  event  found  elsewhere, 
whether  in  the  same  book  (e.g.  Act.  ix.  5  compared  with 
ch.  xxvi.  14),  or  in  the  parallel  passage  of  one  of  the  other 
synoptical  Gospels  (see  p.  12).  In  quotations,  also,  from  the 
Old  Testament  the  shorter  form  is  always  the  more  probably 
correct  (ibid.).  Circumstances  too  will  be  supplied  which  were 
deemed  essential  for  the  preservation  of  historical  truth  (ag. 
Act.  viii.  37),  or  names  of  persons  and  places  may  be  inserted 
from  the  Lectionaries  (see  pp.  11>  279) :  and  to  this  head  we 
.must  refer  the  graver  and  more  deliberate  interpolations  so 
frequently  met  with  in  Cod.  D  and  a  few  other  documents.  Yet 
it  is  just  as  true  that  words  and  clauses  are  sometimes  wilfully 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  removing  apparent  difficulties  (e.g.  vlov 
PapayCov,  Matth.  xziii.  35  in  Cod.  M  and  a  few  others),  and 
that  tiie  negligent  loss  of  whole  passages  through  o^uiioreXet;- 
Tov  (see  p.  9)  is  common  to  manuscripts  of  every  age  and  cha- 
racter. On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  indiscriminate  rejection  of 
portions  of  the  text  regarded  as  supplementary,  on  the  evidence 
of  but  a  few  authorities,  must  be  viewed  with  considerable  dis- 
trust and  suspicion. 

IV.  That  reading  of  a  passage  is  preferable  which  best 
suits  the  peculiar  style,  manner,  and  habits  of  thought  of  an 
author ;  it  being  the  tendency  of  copyists  to  overlook  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  writer.  For  example,  the  abrupt  energy  of  S. 
James'  asyndeta  (e.g.  ch.  i.  27),  of  which  we  saw  a  marked 
instance  in  p.  495,  is  much  concealed  by  the  particles  inserted 
by  the  common  text  (e.g.  ch.  ii.  4,  13;  iii.  17;  iv.  2;  v.  6)  : 
S.  Luke  in  the  Acts  is  fond  of  omitting  "said"  or  "saith" 
after  the  word  indicating  the  speaker,  though  they  are  duly 
supplied  by  recent  scribes  (e.g.  ch.  ii.  38 ;  ix.  5 ;  xix.  2 ;  xxv.  22 ; 
xxvi.  28,  29).  Thus  again,  in  editing  Herodotus,  an  Ionic 
form  is  more  eligible  than  an  Attic  one  equally  well  attested, 
while  in  the  Greek  Testament  an  Alexandrian  termination 
should   be   chosen   under   similar  circumstances.      Yet  even 

1  **Thoagh  the  fheoiy  of  ezplanatoty  interpolationB  of  marginal  glosses  into 
the  text  of  the  N.  T.  has  been  sometimes  carried  too  far  {e,g,  by  Waaenberg  in 
Valeken,  Sohol.  in  N.  T.  Tom.  i.),  yet  probably  this  has  been  the  most  fertUe 
source  of  error  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Sacred  Volome."  (Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth, 
N.  r.,  on  2  Cor.  iii.  8.)    Yes,  in  $ome  MSS. 
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this  canon  has  a  double  edge :  habit  or  the  love  of  critical 
correction  will  sometimes  lead  the  scribe  to  change  the  text 
to  his  author's  more  usual  style,  as  well  as  to  depart  from  it 
through  inadvertence  {see  also  Chap.  i.  §  12,  p.  13,  to  which 
may  be  added  Acts  iv.  17 ;  1  Pet.  iL  24) :  so  that  we  may 
securely  apply  the  rule  only  where  the  external  evidence  is  not 
unequally  balanced. 

v.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  genius  and  usage  of  each 
several  authority,  in  assigning  the  weight  due  to  it  in  a  parti- 
cular instance.  Thus  the  testimony  of  Cod.  B  is  of  the  less 
influence  in  omissions,  that  of  Cod.  D  (Bezss)  in  additions,  inas- 
much as  the  tendency  of  the  former  is  to  abridge,  that  of  the 
latter  to  amplify  the  sacred  text.  The  value  of  versions  and 
ecclesiastical  writers  also  much  depends  on  the  degree  of  care 
and  critical  skill  which  they  display. 

Every  one  of  the  foregoing  rules  might  be  applied  mutatis 
muta/ndis  to  the  emendation  of  the  text  of  any  author  whose 
works  have  suffered  alteration  since  they  left  his  hands :  the 
next  (so  far  as  it  is  true)  is  peculiar  to  the  case  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

YI.  ''Inter  plures  unius  loci  lectiones  ea  pro  suspectft 
merito  habetur,  qusd  orthodoxorum  dogmatibus  manifest^  prae 
ceteris  favet"  (Qriesbach  N.  T.,  Proleg.  p.  Ixvi.  Vol.  i.).  I  cite 
this  canon  from  Griesbach  for  the  sake  of  annexing  Archbishop 
Magee's  very  pertinent  corollary :  "  from  which,  at  least,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer,  that  whatever  readings,  in  fieivour  of  the 
Orthodox  opinion,  may  have  had  his  sanction,  have  not  been 
preferred  by  him  from  any  bias  in  behalf  of  Orthodoi^"  (Dis- 
courses on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  YoL  m.  p.  212).  Alford 
says  that  the  rule, "  sound  in  the  main,"  does  not  hold  good, 
when,  "whichever  reading  is  adopted^  the  orthodox  meaning  is 
legitimate,  but  the  adoption  of  the  stronger  orthodox  reading  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  heretical  meaning, — then  it  is 
probable  that  swh  stronger  orthodox  reading  was  the  originaV^ 
(N.  T.,  Proleg.  Vol.  l.  p.  83,  note  6,  4th  edition) :  instancing  Act. 
XX.  28,  where  the  weaker  reading  rrjv  iK/cKria-lap  rov  levplov  would 
quite  satisfy  the  orthodox,  while  the  alternative  reading  rov  Oeov 
'*  would  have  been  certain  to  be  altered  by  the  heretics."  But 
in  truth  there  seems  no  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  rule 
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is  ^^  sound  in  the  main/'  though  two  or  three  such  instances 
as  1  Tim.  iii.  16^  and  the  insertion  of  0€ap  in  Jude  ver.  4  might 
seem  to  countenance  it  {see  above,  p.  17).  We  dissent  altoge* 
ther  from  Griesbach's  statement  ^*  Scimus  enim^  lectiones  quas- 
cunque,  etiam  manifest6  fisdsas^  dummodo  orthodoxorum  pladtis 
patrocinarentur,  inde  a  tertii  seculi  initiis  mordicus  defensas 
seduloque  propagatas,  ceteras  autem  ejusdem  loci  lections, 
qu83  dogmati  ecclesiastico  nil  prassidii  afferrent,  hssreticorum 
perfidisB  attributas  temere  fuisse ''  (Griesb.  vh%  supra),  if  he  means 
that  the  orthodox  forged  those  great  texts,  which,  believing  them 
to  be  authentic,  it  was  surely  innocent  and  oven  incumbent  on 
them  to  employ*.  The  Church  of  Christ  "  inde  a  tertii  seculi 
izdtiiB"  has  had  her  faults,  many  and  grievous,  but  she  never 
did  nor  shall  fail  in  her  duty  as  a  faithful  **  witness  and  keeper 
of  Holy  Writ"  But  while  vindicating  the  copyists  of  Scripture 
from  all  wilful  tampering  with  the  text,  we  need  not  deny  that 
they,  like  others  of  4iheir  craft,  preferred  that  one  out  of  several 
extant  readings  that  seemed  to  give  the  fullest  and  most 
emphatic  sense :  hence  Davidson  .would  fain  account  for  the 
addition  ix  t^9  capKo^  avrov  Kal  ix  rwv  oarecov  avrov  (which, 
however,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  genuine  •)  in  Eph.  v.  30.  Since 
the  mediaeval  scribes  belonged  almost  universally  to  the  monastic 
orders,  we  will  not  dispute  the  truth  of  Qriesbach's  rule,  "Lectio 
pr»  aliis  sensum  pietati  (prsBsertim  monasticse)  alendaB  aptum 
frmdens,  suspecta  est,"  though  its  scope  is  doubtless  very  limit- 
ed\    Their  habit  of  composing  and  transcribing  Homilies  has 

1  On  this  passage  Canon  Liddon  jostlj  says  **Th6  question  may  still  perhaps 
be  asked... whether  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  presumption  that  copyists  were  always 
anxious  to  alter  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  in  theological  interests,  is  not 
pressed  somewhat  ezcessiyely"  (Bampton  Lectures,  1866,  p.  467,  note). 

'  Griesbaoh's  "etiam  manifesto  falsas''  can  allude  only  to  1  John  v.  7,  8; 
yet  it  is  a  strong  point  against  the  authenticity  of  that  passage  that  it  is  not 
cited  by  Greek  writers,  who  did  not  find  it  in  their  copies,  but  only  by  the  Latins 
who  did. 

>  The  clause  might  have  been  derived  from  Gen.  ii.  28,  yet  the  eridenoe 
against  it  is  strong  and  varied  (KAB.  17.  67**.  Memph.,  See). 

^  Allord's  only  definite  example  (and  that  derived  from  Wetdtein,  N.  T.,  VoL  ii. 
p.  11)  is  found  but  in  a  single  cursive  (4)  in  Bom.  xiv.  17,  ov^dp  ^orir  tj  /SoiriXefa  rov 
Ocoi  ppwrit  Kol  w6<ris,  dXXd  ducaio<niinj  Kal  dtrKijtr it  xal  elfrjmj.  TregeUes  (An  Ae^ 
e<mnt  of  Printed  Text,  p.  222)  adds  1  Cor,  vii.  6;  Act.  x.  30;  Bom.  xii.  18(1). 
More  to  their  purpose,  perhaps,  if  we  desired  to  help  them  on,  would  be  the  bus* 
pected  addition  of  jra2  vrivTelq,  in  Mark  ix,  29,  and  of  the  whole  verse  in  the 
parallel  place  Matth.  xvii.  21 ;  the  former  being  brought  into  doubt  on  the  veiy 
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also  been  supposed  to  have  led  them  to  give  a  hortatory  form  to 
positive  commands  or  dogmatic  statements  (see  p.  17),  but  there 
is  much  weight  in  Wordsworth's  remark,  that  "such  suppo- 
sitions as  these  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
ancient  MSS. ;  and  if  such  surmises  were  true,  those  MSS. 
would  hardly  be  worth  the  pains  of  collating  them"  (iwte  on 
1  Cor.  XV.  49). 

YII.  "Apparent  probabilities  of  erroneous  transcription, 
permutation  of  letters,  itacism  and  so  forth,"  have  been  de- 
signated by  Bp.  EUicott  '^  paradiplomatio  evidence"  (Preface 
to  the  Oaldtians,  p.  xvii.  1st  ed.),  as  distinguished  from  the 
"  diplomatic"  testimony  of  codices,  versigns,  &c.  This  species  of 
evidence,  which  can  hardly  be  deemed  internal,  must  have  con- 
siderable influence  in  numerous  cases,  and  will  be  used  the  most 
skilfully  by  such  as  have  considerable  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  rough  materials  of  criticism.  We  have  anticipated 
what  can  be  laid  before  inexperienced  readers  on  this  topic  in 
our  first  Chapter,  when  discussing  the  sources  of  various  read- 
ings^ :  in  fact,  so  far  as  canons  of  internal  or  of  panyiiplomatic 

insiifflcient  anthority  of  Codd.  K  (by  the  first  hand)  B,  of  the  beaatifnl  Latin 
copy  h  from  Bobbio  (p.  844),  and  by  reason  of  the  silence  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria ;  the  latter  on  the  eyidenoe  of  the  same  Greek  manuscripts  {k  being 
defective)  with  Cod.  83,  both  (?)  Egyptian,  the  Curetonian  and  Jerusalem 
Byriao,  the  Latin  e.jp,  some  forms  of  the  iBthiopic  version,  and  from  the 
absence  of  the  Eusebian  canon,  which  ought  to  have  referred  us  to  the  parallel 
place  in  S,  Mark,  whereas  that  verse  is  assigned  to  the  tenth  canon  {iee  p.  60). 
In  the  face  of  such  readings  of  KB  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  grounds  of  Mr 
Darby's  vague  suspicion  that  they  **bear  the  marks  of  having  been  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal hands."    (N.  T.,  Preface,  p.  8). 

I  See  (6)  and  (7)  p.  10 ;  (17)  p.  15 ;  (18)  p.  16.  The  uncial  characters  most 
liable  to  be  confounded  by  scribes  (p.  10)  are  AAA,  60,  08,  Nil.  and  less  pro- 
bably riT.  An  article  in  a  foreign  Classical  periodical,  written  by  Professor 
Cobet,  the  co-editor  of  the  Leyden  reprint  of  the  N.  T.  portion  of  Cod.  B  (p.  110, 
note  1),  unless  regarded  as  a  mezejeu  d'esprit,  would  serve  to  prove  that  tiberace 
of  conjectural  emendators  is  not  'so  completely  extinct  as  (before  Mr  Linwood's 
pamphlet)  J  had  supposed  (see  p.  490,  note  2).  By  a  dexterous  interchange  of 
letters  of  nearly  the  same  form  (A  for  A,  €  for  C ,  I  for  T,  C  for  € ,  K  for  10,  T  for 
I)  this  modem  Bentley— and  he  weU  deserves  the  name — suggests  for  ACT6I0C 
r^  $ei  Act,  vii.  20  [compare  Hebr.  zi.  28]  the  common-place  A6KT0C  r^  $€^, 
from  Act.  x.  85.  Each  one  of  the  six  necessary  changes  Cobet  profusely  illus- 
trates by  examples,  and  even  the  reverse  substitution  of  dexror  for  dtrreios  from 
Alciphron :  but  in  the  absence  of  all  manuscript  authority  for  the  vety  smallest 
of  these  several  permutations  in  Act.  vii.  20,  he  excites  in  us  no  other  feeling 
than  a  sort  of  grudging  admiration  of  his  misplaced  ingenuity.     In  the  same 
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evidence  are  at  all  tmstworthy,  they  instruct  us  in  the  reverse 
process  to  that  aimed  at  in  Chap.  L ;  the  latter  shewing  by  what 
means  the  pure  text  of  the  inspired  writings  was  brought  into 
its  present  state  of  partial  corruption,  the  former  promising  us 
some  guidance  while  we  seek  to  retrace  its  <»ice  downward 
course  back  to  the  fountain-head  of  primeval  truth  \  To  what 
has  been  previously  stated  in  regard  to  paradiplomatic  testi- 
mony it  may  possibly  be  worth  while  to  add  Oriesbach's  caution 
^'lectiones  rhtthmi  fSEdlaciA  facillim^  explicandse,  nullius  sunt 
pretii  "  (N.  T.,  Proleg.  p.  Ixvi.),  a  fiEu;t  whereof  2  Cor.  iiL  3  affords 
a  memorable  example.  Here  what  once  seemed  the  wholly 
unnatural  reading  iv  ttX/i^I  KapBlai^  trapKLpai,^,  being  dis- 
paraged by  dint  of  the  rhyming  termination,  is  received  by 
Lachmann  in  the  place  of  KapBla^,  on  the  authority  of  Codd* 
AB  (sic)  CDEOLP,  perhaps  a  majority  of  cursive  copies  (seven 
out  of  Scrivener's  twelve,  and  Wake  12  or  Paul.  277) ;  to  which 
add  Cod.  M  unknown  to  Lachmann,  and  that  abject  slave  of 
manuscripts,  the  Philoxenian  Syriac.  Codd.  FK  have  xapBla^^ 
with  all  the  other  versions.  If  we  attempt  to  interpret  xapSlai^, 
we  must  either  render  with  Alford,  in  spite  of  the  order  of  the 
Greek,  "on  fleshy  tables,  [your]  hearts":  or  with  the  Revisers 
of  1881  ''in  tables  that  are  hearts  of  flesh";  yet  surely  aapKi- 
va^^  as  well  as  XiOivai^  must  agree  with  itXa^C  Dr  Hort  in 
mere  despair  would  almost  reject  the  second  irXa^i  {IntrocLf 
Notes,  p.  119). 

It  has  been  said  that  "  when  the  cause  of  a  various  reading  is 
known,  the  variation  usually  disappears  V  This  language  may 
seem  extravagant,  yet  it  hardly  exaggerates  what  may  be  effected 
by  internal  evidence,  when  it  is  clear,  simple,  and  unambiguous. 
It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  lamented  that  this  is  seldom  the  case 

gpirit  he  saggestB  HA6I0NA  for  IIA€IONA,  Hebr.  id.  4 ;  while  in  1  Cor.  ii.  4  for 
4v  xeiBoi9  co^t  \6yott  he  simply  reads  h  veiBoi  <ro^at  the  c  which  begins 
<ro^af  haying  become  accidentally  doubled  and  Xt^cf  snbseqnently  added  to 
explain  vet^oif ,  which  he  holds  to  be  no  Greek  word  at  all :  it  seems  indeed  to  be 
met  with  nowhere  else.  Dr  Hort*8  comment  on  this  learned  trifling  is  instruc- 
tire :  **  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  recent  attempts  in  Holland  to  xevive 
conjectural  criticism  for  the  N.  T.  have  shewn  mnch  felicity  of  suggestion,  they 
cannot  be  justly  condemned  on  the  ground  of  principle  "  (Introd.,  p.  277). 

1  Thus  Oanon  i.  of  this  Chapter  includes  (12)  p.  18 ;  (19)  p.  16 :  Canon  ixl 
includes  (2),  (8)  p.  S ;  (4)  p.  9 ;  (8),  (9),  (10)  pp.  11,  12 ;  while  (13)  p.  14  comes 
under  Canon  rr ;  (20)  p.  17  under  Canon  ti. 

*  Canon  CriHeut  xxrv,  N.  T.  by  Q,  D.  T.  M.  D.  p.  12, 1785 :  see  aboTB,  p.  451* 
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in  practice.    Readings  that  we  should  uphold  in  virtue  of  one 
canon,  are  very  frequently  (perhaps  in  a  majority  of  really 
doubtful  passages)  brought  into  suspicion  by  means  of  another ; 
yet  they  shall  each  of  them  be  perfectly  sound  and  reasonable 
in  their  proper  sphere.    An  instance  in  point  is  Matth.  v.  22, 
where  the  external  evidence  is  divided.     Codd.  MB  (in  A  se- 
cund4  manu)  48.  198,  Origen  ttvice,  the  ^thiopic  and  Vulgate, 
omit  elfc^  after  ttu^  6  6pyi^6fi€vo^  t^  oSeX^^  avrov,  Jerome 
fairly  stating  that  it  is  "in  quibusdam  codicibus,"  not  "in 
veris,"  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  Origen's  (above,  p.  360), 
and  therefore  removing  it  from  his   revised  Latin  version. 
It  is  found,  however,  in  all  other  extant  copies  (including 
TfEKIMSUYAprimd  manu  U.  1.  33.  604,  all  the  Syriac  and  Old 
Latin  copies,  the  Memphitic,  Armenian  and  Gothic  versions), 
in  Eusebius,  in  the  Latin  Fathers  from  IrensBus  downwards, 
and  even  in  the  Old  Latin  version  of  Origen  himself;  the  later 
authorities  for  once  uniting  with  Cod.  D  and  its  associates 
against  the  two  oldest  manuscripts  extant.   Under  such  circum- 
stances the  suggestions  of  internal  evidence  would  be  precious 
indeed,  were  not  that  just  as  equivocal  as  diplomatic  proof. 
"Griesbach  and  Meyer,"  says  Dean  Alford,  "hold  it  to  have 
been  expunged  from  motives  of  moral  rigorism : — ^De  Wette  to 
have  been  inserted  to  soften  the  apparent  rigour  of  the  pre- 
cept \"    Our  sixth  Canon  is  here  opposed  to  our  first*.    The 
important  yet  precarious  and  strictly  auxiliary  nature  of  rules 
of  internal  evidence  will  not  now  escape  the  attentive  student ; 
he  may  find  them  exemplified  very  slightly  and  imperfectly 
in  the  ninth  Chapter  of  this  volume,  but  more  fully  by  all 
recent  critical  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament;    except  per- 
haps by  Tregelles,  who  usually  passes  them  by  in  silence, 

^  **  The  precept,  if  we  omit  the  phrase,  Ib  in  striking  harmony  with  the  at 
first  sight  sharp,  extreme,  ahnost  paradoxical  character  of  varioos  other  pre- 
cepts of  the  *  Sermon  on  the  Monnt.'"    MiUigan  "Words  of  the  N.  T."  p.  111. 

s  Very  similar  in  point  of  moral  feeling  is  the  variation  between  dXiyowiarlaift 
the  gentler,  intrinsically  perhaps  the  more  probable,  and  dwiaTla¥,  the  more 
emphatic  term,  in  Matth.  xvii.  20.  Both  most  have  been  current  in  the  second 
oentnry, the  former  having  the  support  of  Godd.  KB.  1.  IS.  22.  3S.  124. 846  [Hat 
69],  the  Gnretonian  Syriac  (and  that  too  against  Ck>d.  D),  both  Egyptian,  the 
Armenian  and  ^thiopic  versions,  Origen,  Chrysostom  (very  expressly,  although 
his  manuscripts  vary),  John  Damascene,  but  of  the  Latins  Hilary  alone.  All 
the  rest,  including  Codd.  CD,  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  the  Latins  among  first 
dasa  witnesses,  main  tain  avtorte^  of  the  conmion  text. 
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though  to  some  extent  they  influence  his  decisions;  and  by 
Lachmann,  in  the  formation  of  whose  provisional  text  (see 
pp.  480,  491)  they  have  had  no  share.  We  will  close  this 
investigation  by  citing  a  few  of  those  crisp  little  periods  (con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  as  our  own  remarks)  wherewith 
Davidson  is  wont  to  inform  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  amuse 
his  admirers: 

*^  Readings  most  be  judged  on  internal  grounds.  One  can  hardly 
avoid  doing  so.  It  is  natural  and  almost  unavoidable.  It  must  be 
admitted  indeed  that  the  choice  of  readings  on  internal  evidence  is 
liable  to  abosa  Arbitrary  caprice  may  characterise  it.  It  may  de- 
generate into  simple  subjectivity.  But  though  the  temptation  to  mi8> 
apply  it  be  great,  it  must  not  be  laid  aside. .. .  While  allowing  superior 
weight  to  the  external  sources  of  evidence,  we  feel  the  pressing  ne- 
cessity of  the  subjective.  Here,  as  in  other  instances,  Uie  objective 
and  subjective  should  accompany  and  modify  one  another.  They 
cannot  be  rightly  separated."  {Biblical  Criticism,  YoL  IL  p.  374, 
1852). 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXT  AND  OF  THE  PRIN- 
CIPAL SCHEMES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PROPOSED 
FOR .  RESTORING  IT  TO  ITS  PRIMITIVE  STATE, 
INCLUDING  RECENT  VIEWS  OF  COMPARATIVE 
CRITICISM. 


AN  adequate  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  present  Chapter 
-^^  would  need  a  treatise  by  itself,  and  has  been  the  single 
theme  of  several  elaborate  works.  We  shall  here  limit  our- 
selves to  the  examination  of  those  more  prominent  topics,  a 
clear  understanding  of  which  is  essential  for  the  establishment 
of  trustworthy  principles  in  the  application  of  external  evidence 
to  the  correction  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
use  of  internal  evidence  has  been  sufficiently  considered  in  the 
preceding  Chapter. 

1.  It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  volume  that 
the  autographs  of  the  sacred  writers  "  perished  utterly  in  the 
very  infancy  of  Christian  history"  (p.  2) :  nor  can  any  other 
conclusion  be  safely  drawn  from  the  general  silence  of  the 
earliest  Fathers,  and  from  their  constant  habit  of  appealing  to 
"  ancient  and  approved  copies  \"  when  a  reference  to  the  originals, 
if  extant,  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  various  readings.  Dismissing  one  passage  in  the  genuine 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  (d.  107),  which  has  no  real  connexion  with 
the  matter*,  the  only  allusion  to  the  autographs  of  Scripture 

^  e.g.  Irensos,  Contra  Harues,  v.  80.  1,  for  which  see  below,  p.  507:  the 
early  date  renders  this  testimony  most  weighty. 

'  In  deference  to  Lardner  and  others,  who  have  supposed  that  Ignatius  refers 
to  the  sacred  autographs,  we  subjoin  the  sentence  in  dispute.  *€re2  i}icovati  ranaw 
XcT^rrvr,  Sri  4aw  /i^  iv  ro«t  dpxaZotf  €vp<a,  iw  rif  twiYt^^  ov  wtorevtar  koI  \iymrit 
ftov  avroif,  on  yiyparrai,  dwtKpidiiiaiM  /loc,  ^ri  «'p6ic€trai.  '6;cot  M  ofx^la,  itrrt» 
'IiytroCf  XfHffT6s  tr.  r.  X.  {Ad  Philadelph.  o.  8).  On  account  of  apx^i  in  the  suc- 
ceeding clause,  dpxeioa  has  been  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  manuscript 
apx^idtf  and  so  the  interpolators  of  the  genuine  Epistle  have  actually 
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met  with  in  the  primitive  ages  is  the  well-known  declaration 
of  Tertullian  (fl.  200) :  "  Percurre  Ecdesias  Apostolicas,  apud 
quas  ips®  adhuc  Cathedrsa  Apostolorum  suis  locis  prsdsident, 
apud  quas  ipssB  Authenticsd  Liters  eorum  recitantur,  sonantes 
vocem,  et  reprsesentantes  faciem  uniuscujusque.  Proximo  est 
tibi  Achaia,  habes  Corinthum.  Si  non  long^  es  a  Macedonift, 
habes  Philippos,  habes  Thessalonicenses.  Si  potes  in  Asiam 
tendere,  habes  Ephesum.  Si  autem  ItaliaB  adjaces,  habes  Ro- 
mam..."  {De  ProBscriptione  Hcereticorvm^  c.  36).  Attempts 
have  been  made,  indeed,  and  that  by  very  eminent  writers,  to 
reduce  the  term  ^Avihenticm  LUeroBi**  so  as  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  '*  genuine,  unadulterated  Epistles,"  or  even  the  authentic 
Greek  as  opposed  to  the  Latin  translation\  It  seems  enough 
to  reply  witii  Emesti,  that  any  such  non-natural  sense  is  abso* 
lutely  excluded  by  the  word  '*%p8<B"  which  would  be  utterly 
absurd,  if  ''genuine"  only  were  intended  (Institutes,  Pt.  HL 
Ch.  n.  3)* :  yet  the  African  Tertullian  was  too  little  likely  to 
be  well  informed  on  this  subject,  to  entitle  his  rhetorical  state- 
ment to  any  real  attention*.    We  need  not  tiy  to  explain  away 

written.  But  without  denying  that  a  play  on  the  words  was  designed  between 
d^cUoif  and  apx^Ta,  both  copies  of  the  Old  Latin  version  maintain  the  distinction 
made  in  the  Medicean  Greek  ("si  non  in  yeteribns  invenio"  and  *'Mihi  antem 
prinoipiom  est  Jesus  Ghristus**),  and  any  difficulty  as  to  the  sense  lies  not  in 
ofxtdoa  but  in  r/n^icetrcu.  Gheyallier's  translation  of  the  passage  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  "  Because  I  have  heard  some  say,  Unless  I  find  it  in  the  ancient 
writings,  I  will  not  believe  in  the  Gospel.  And  when  I  said  to  them,  *  It  is  written 
[in  the  Gospel],'  they  answered  ihe  'It  is  found  written  before  [in  the  Law].'** 
Gainsayers  set  the  first  covenant  in  opposition  to  the  second  and  better  one. 

^  Thus  Br  Westoott  understands  the  term,  dting  from  Tertullian  De  Mono- 
gamia  zi.  "sciamus  pland  non  sic  esse  in  Gtsbco  authentioo."  Bean  Burgon 
refers  us  to  Bouth's  Opiucula,  Vol.  i.  pp.  161  and  206. 

'  Compare  too  Jerome's  expression  "ipsa  authentioa"  {CommerU.  in  Eput.  ad 
Titum),  when  speaking  of  the  autographs  of  Origen's  Hezapla:  below,  p.  518. 

*  The  view  I  take  is  Coleridge's  {Table  Talk,  p.  89,  2nd  ed.).  '<I  beg 
Tertullian's  pardon;  but  among  his  many  bravwas,  he  says  something  about 
B.  Paul's  autograph.  Origen  expressly  declares  the  reverse;"  referring,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  passage  cited  below,  p.  609.  Bp.  Eaye,  the  very  excellencies  of  whose 
character  almost  unfitted  him  for  entering  into  the  spirit  of  Tertullian,  observes: 
^^ Since  the  whole  passage  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  declamatory  mode  of 
stating  the  weight  which  he  attached  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  Churches; 
to  infer  from  it  that  the  very  chairs  in  which  the  Apostles  sat,  or  that  the  very 
Epistles  which  they  wrote,  tiien  actually  existed  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Bome,  <bo., 
would  be  only  to  betray  a  total  ignorance  of  Tertullian's  style"  (Eaye's  EceUnoM- 
Heal  History „.iUuBtrated  from  the  writings  of  TertvUian,  p.  813,  2nd  ed.).  Just 
so:  the  autographs  were  no  more  in  those  cities  than  the  chairs  were:  but  it 
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his  obvious  meaning,  but  we  may  fairly  demur  to  the  evidence  of 
this  honest,  but  impetuous  and  wrong-headed  man.  We  have 
no  faith  in  the  continued  existence  of  autographs  which  are 
vouched  for  on  no  better  authority  than  the  real  or  apparent 
exigency  of  his  argument^ 

2.  Besides  the  undesigned  and,  to  a  great  extent,  unavoid- 
able di£ference8  subsisting  between  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  within  a  century  of  its  being  written,  the  wilful  cor- 
ruptions introduced  by  heretics  soon  became  a  cause  of  loud 
complaint  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church*.  Dionysius, 
Bishop  of  Corinth,  addressing  the  Church  of  Rome  and  Soter 
its  Bishop  (iuD.  168 — 176),  complains  that  even  his  own  letters 
had  been  tampered  with:  koI  ravra^  ol  tov  Siafiokov  airo^ 
oToXot  ^i^avicav  yeyifiucav,  a  fi€V  i^avpovvres,  a  Sk  Trpoari- 
Oivre^"  oh  ri  oval  Kelran  adding,  however,  the  far  graver 
offence,  ov  Oavfjuaarov  apa  el  koI  rSv  KvpuiK&v  fia&iovpyfjaai 
Tive;  iirifiipKrivrai  ypa<l>£v  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist  IV.  23),  where 
al  tcvpuucal  ypa^al  can  be  none  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Nor  was  the  evil  new  in  the  age  of  Dionysius.  Not  to  mention 
the  Gnostics  Basilides  (a.d.  130?)  and  Yalentinus  (a.d.  150?) 

snited  thepuipoBe  of  the  moment  to  sappose  that  they  were  extant ;  and,  knovnng 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  he  boldly  sends  the  reader  in  searoh  of  them. 

^  I  do  not  observe,  as  some  have  thought,  that  Ensebins  {Hist,  EccL  v.  10) 
intimates  that  the  copy  of  S.  Matthew's  Gkwpel  in  Hebrew  letters,  left  by  S. 
Bartholomew  in  India,  was  the  Evangelist's  autograph ;  and  the  fancy  that  B. 
Mark  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  Latin  fragments  now  at  Venice  (/or.,  see 
p.  854)  is  xmworthy  of  serious  notice.  The  statement  twice  made  in  the  Chroni' 
con  PoMchaU  of  Alexandria,  compiled  in  the  sixth  century,  hut  full  of  ancient 
fragmentt,  that  c^et  Tpirrj  was  the  true  reading  of  John  xix.  14  "xaSdh  rd  oKpipn 
/ScjSXfa  re/M^cc,  oM  re  rd  lii6x«ipw  roG  evayfeXurroO  Srep  It-^XP^  "^^^  ^^^ 
'r€^{f\a.Krai  x<^ptri  Geou  iw  ry  i^efflww  ayiurary  iKKXtifflg.  xal  vr6  rCsit 
TiffrQv  ixttae  wpocKwth'ai**  (Dindorf,  Ckron.  Pasch.  pp.  11  and  411)  is  simply  in- 
credible. Isaac  Casaubon,  however,  a  most  unimpeachable  witness,  says  thai 
this  passage,  and  another  which  he  cites,  were  found  by  himself  in  a  fine  frag- 
ment of  the  Paschal  treatise  of  Peter  Bp,  of  Alexandria  and  martyr  [d.  811], 
which  he  got  from  Andrew  Damarius,  a  Greek  merchant  or  oalligrapher  (Patti- 
son.  Life  of  It.  Catambonf  p.  88).  Casaubon  adds  to  the  assertion  of  Peter 
"  Heo  ille.  Ego  non  ignoro  quid  adTersus  hanc  sententiam  possit  disputari :  de 
quo  judicium  esto  eruditorum"  (Easercit.  in  Annal,  Ecelee.  pp.  464,  670,  London 
1614). 

'  " I  have  no  doubt"  says  Tisohendorf,  "that  in  the  rery  earliest  ages  after 
our  Holy  Scriptures  were  written,  and  before  the  authority  of  the  Church  pro- 
tected them,  wilful  alterations,  and  especially  additions,  were  made  in  them  ** 
English  N.  T.,  1869  (eee  p.  484),  Introd,  p.  xv. 
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who  published  additions  to  the  sacred  text  which  were  avow- 
edly of  their  own  composition,  Marcion  of  Pontus,  the  arch- 
heretic  of  that  period,  coming  to  Borne  on  the  death  of  its 
Bishop  Hyginus  (A.D.  142)\  brought  with  him  that  mutilated 
and  falsified  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  against  which  the 
Fathers  of  the  second  century  and  later  exerted  all  their  powers, 
and  whose  general  contents  are  known  to  us  chiefly  through 
the  writings  of  TertuUian  and  subsequently  of  Epiphanius.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  Marcion  deserves  very  particular  men- 
tion in  relating  the  history  of  the  sacred  text.  Some  of  the 
variations  from  the  common  readings  which  his  opponents 
detected  were  doubtless  taken  from  manuscripts  in  circulation 
at  the  time,  and,  being  adopted  through  no  private  preferences 
of  his  own,  are  justly  available  for  critical  purposes.  Thus  in 
1  Thess.  ii.  15  Tertullian,  who  saw  only  toi)9  irpo<f>riTa^  in  his 
own  copies,  objects  to  Marcion's  reading  rav^  ISlov^  vpoffnjra^ 
{"  licet  8iu>8  adjectio  sit  hseretici"),  although  IBlov^  stands  in  the 
received  text,  in  Codd.  KL  (DE  in  later  hands)  and  all  cursives 
except  eight,  in  the  Gothic  and  both  (?)  Syriac  versions,  in  Chry- 
sostom,  Theodoret,  and  John  Damascenus.  Here  the  heretic's 
testimony  is  useful  in  shewing  the  high  antiquity  of  IBlov^,  even 
though  NABDEFQP,  eight  cursives,  Origen  thrice,  the  Vulgate, 
Armenian,  ^thiopic,  and  all  three  Egyptian  versions,  join  with 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort  in  reject- 
ing it,  some  of  them  perhaps  in  compliance  with  Tertullian^s 
decision.  In  similar  instances  the  evidence  of  Marcion,  as  to 
matters  of  fact  to  which  he  could  attach  no  kind  of  importance, 
is  well  worth  recording*:  but  where  on  the  contrary  the  dogmas 
of  his  own  miserable  system  are  touched,  or  no  codices  or  other 
witnesses  countenance  his  changes  (as  is  perpetually  the  case  in 
his  edition  of  S.  Luke,  the  only  Gospel — and  that  maimed  or  in- 
terpolated from  the  others — ^he  seems  to  have  acknowledged  at 

1  **  Neodmn  quoque  Maroios  Ponticas  de  Ponto  emersisset,  oujos  magister 
Oerdon  sub  Hygino  tunc  episoopo,  qui  in  Urbe  nonns  fait,  Bomam  Tenit :  qaem 
Maroion  seoatns..."  Cyprian.  EpUt.  74.    Cf.  Eoseb.  Ecel,  Hut.  it.  10,  lU 

>  In  1  Cor.  X.  9  Maroion  seems  to  uphold  the  true  reading  against  the 
judgment  of  Epiphanius:  o  8i  iiapidiav  wrl  rou  ^  x^  iwolfffftw.  Consult  also 
Bp.  Lightfoot's  note  {Epistle  to  the  ColomatUt  p.  S36,  n.  1)  on  Heraeleon'a 
variation  of  irA're  for  i^  in  John  ii.  20.  "  There  is  no  reason  to  think  '*  he  sa^ 
**  that  Heraoleon  falsified  the  text  here;  he  appears  to  have  found  this  various 
reading  already  in  his  copy." 
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all),  his  blasphemous  extravagance  may  very  well  be  forgotten. 
In  such  cases  he  does  not  so  much  as  profess  to  follow  anything 
more  respectable  than  the  capricious  devices  of  his  misguided 
fancy. 

3.  Nothing  throws  so  strong  a  light  on  the  real-  state 
of  the  text  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  as  the 
single  notice  of  IrensBus  (fl.  178)  on  Apoc.  xiii.  18.  This 
eminent  person,  the  glory  of  the  Western  Church  in  his  own 
age,  whose  five  books  against  Heresies  (though  chiefly  ex- 
tant but  in  a  bald  old  Latin  version)  are  among  the  most 
precious  reliques  of  Christian  antiquity,  had  been  privileged  in 
his  youth  to  enjoy  the  friendly  intercourse  of  his  master  Poly- 
carp,  who  himself  had  conversed  familiarly  with  S.  John  and 
others  that  had  seen  the  Lord  (Euseb.  JEcd.  Hist  V.  20).  Tet 
even  Irenaeus,  though  removed  but  by  one  stage  from  the  very 
Apostles,  possessed  (if  we  except  a  bare  tradition)  no  other  means 
of  settling  discordant  readings  than  are  now  open  to  ourselves ; 
namely,  to  search  out  the  best  copies  and  exercise  the  judg- 
ment on  their  contents.  His  Uxms  classicys  must  needs  be 
cited  in  full,  the  Latin  throughout,  the  Greek  in  such  portions 
as  survive.  The  question  is  whether  S.  John  wrote  ;^fr  (666), 
or  x^r  (616). 

"  His  autem  sic  se  habentibus,  et  in  omnibus  antiquis  et  probatis- 
simis  et  veteribus  scripturis  numero  hoc  posito,  et  testimonium  per- 
hibentibus  his  qui  facie  ad  faciem  Johannem  viderunt  (rovrcov  8^  ov- 
TQis  ^;(ovTQ>v,  Kal  iv  vaxn  H  rois  <nrov8atoi9  koI  apyploi^  dvriypdif>0L^  tov 

aptB/JLOV   TOVTOV   K€lfUvOV,    Kol  fJUXpTVpOWTfOV   aVTiHv   iKtlViiiV   tQv   KOT    Olj/lV 

TOV  *IcMivvi7V  l(i)p(uc(mi>v,  kclL  tov  Xoyov  ScScutkovtos  i;/Aa9  on  6  dpiOfio^ 
Toiv  ovo/JUiTOi  TOV  Ot/piov  Kara  rijv  rcov  ^GXXtjvwv  \frrjifiOV  8ia  rtSv  h/  avru 
ypafifMATfov  [^/A^atvcrat]),  et  ration e  docente  nos  quoniam  numerus  no- 
minis  bestise,  secundum  Grsecorum  computationem,  per  literas  qu» 
in  eo  sunt  sexcentos  habebit  et  sexaginta  et  sex :  ignore  quomodo 
erraverunt  quidam  sequentes  idiotismum  et  medium  frustrantes  nu- 
merum  nominis,  quinquaginta  numeros  deduoentes,  pro  sex  decadis 
unam  decadem  volentes  esse  (ovk  olSa  irtaq  icifiaXrfa'dv  rivcs  hroKokov- 
ftf(ravTC9  iSunTiarpj^  km  tov  pAorov  i^Otrrjorav  dpidpuov  tov  ovopaxo^  v 
ilnjifiurpui  v^cXoktc?  ical  dvrl  twv  t$  ScKaSoov  fiiav  ScicaSa  jSovXo/Acvot  etvai). 
Hoc  autem  arbitror  scrip  torum  peccatum  fuisse,  ut  solet  fieri,  quo- 
niam et  per  literas  numeri  ponuntur,  facile  literam  Grsecam  quae 
sexaginta  enuntiat  numerum,  in  iota  Grsecorum  literam  expansam... 
Sed  his  quidem  qui  simpliciter  et  sine  malitia  hoc  fecerunt,  arbitra- 
mur  veniam  dari  a  Deo."  {Contra  Hccres.  v.  30.  1 :  Harvey,  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  406—7.) 
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Here  we  obtaiii  at  once  the  anthoritj  of  Lrenaras  for  reoeiYiiig 
the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  S.  John;  we  difloem  the  liying 
interest  its  contents  had  for  the  Christians  of  the  second  century, 
even  up  to  the  traditional  preservation  of  its  minutest  readings; 
we  recognise  the  tact  that  numbers  were  then  represented  by 
letters';  and  the  £Eir  more  important  one  that  the  original  auto- 
graph of  the  Apocalypse  was  already  so  completely  lost,  that  a 
thought  of  it  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  writer,  though 
the  book  had  not  been  composed  one  hundred  years^  perhaps 
not  more  than  seventy'. 

4.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  next  writer  who  claims 
our  attention  (fl.  194).  Though  his  works  abound  with  cita- 
tions from  Scripture,  on  the  whole  not  too  carefully  made  ("  in 
adducendis  N.  T.  locis  creber  est  et  castua,'*  is  rather  too  high 
praise,  Mill,  Proleg.  §  627),  the  most  has  not  yet  been  made 
of  the  information  he  supplies.  He  too  complains  of  those 
who  tamper  with  (or  metaphrase)  the  Gospels  for  their  own 
sinister  ends,  and  affords  us  one  specimen  of  their  evil  diligence*. 

1  Bee  CbM^,  n.  on  Aote  xxrii.  87. 

'  IreiMras'  anxiety  that  hia  own  works  should  be  kept  free  from  ooxmption, 
and  the  Talne  attached  1^  him  to  the  labours  of  the  oonreotor,  are  plainly  seen 
in  a  remarkable  snbscription  preserved  by  Ensebins  (EeeL  Bist,  t.  90),  whioh 
illnstrates  what  was  said  above,  p.  53.  'Opgitia  ae  tw  /uraypwl/ofuwow  to  ptfiKu^ 
rovro,  Kara  toO  Kvplov  rffiw  tria-ov  x/hotoC,  koI  Kara  ttjs  hfdofyv  xapovalas  aurau,  ifr 
(pX^TOA  Kpiveu  ^ras  xal  wtxpovt,  Zw  irrtpdSXjp  i  /xereypd^,  koI  KaropOwrfp  avrd 
Tpdr  r3  iarrlypa^P  roOro,  S0€9  fureypd^  iirifuXws,  koI  top  opicor  mSrroif  oftUtn 
fitTaypd^rjft,  koI  ^^etf  iw  rf  ajmyp6ip«f.  Here  the  copyist  (6  furaypa^fu^cs)  is 
assumed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  reviser  or  corrector.  Mr  Linwood  also 
(ubi  supra  p.  11)  illnstrates  from  Martial  (Lib.  vii.  Epigram,  x.)  the  reader'a 
natural  wish  to  possess  an  author's  original  mannscrip  rather  than  a  leea 
perfect  oopy:  Qui  vU  archetypes  hdbere  nugat.  A  still  stronger  illustration 
of  the  passage  in  Xremeos  (v.  80)  is  Linwood*s  citation  of  a  well-known  passage 
in  Aolns  Gellias,  a  contemporary  of  that  Father,  wherein  he  discosses  with 
Higinos  the  cormpt  variation  amaro  for  dmaror  in  Virgil,  Geor.  n.  247  Qfoet€$ 
Attica  Lib.  i.  cap.  21). 

*  Maicdptoif  ^niaUft  oZ  Miuytiiwm  hticev  tUKOiooipfiit  ^"^^  avroL  vloi  Geou  jcXi}^ 
corner*  iff  wr  Tives  tvp  lurariBivrvif  rd  ^iayyikui,  Meucdptoc,  ^1^r(r,  U  Mtuyfiivoi 
vt6  rfjs  SucaioaiwrjSf  Sri  avrcl  fo'owTai  r^Xetoc  *  Koi,  /uuc6pioi  o2  Mitay/iiwoi  lycjca  ifuiOt 
Sti  i^vffi  rhroy  oww  ov  diwx'^'iaorrat  {Stromata,  iv.  6).  Tregelles  (Home,  p.  89, 
note  2)  pertinently  remarks  that  Clement,  in  the  very  act  of  censoxing  others, 
subjoins  the  dose  of  Matth.  v.  9  to  ver.  10,  and  elsewhere  himself  ventures  on 
liberties  no  less  extravagant,  as  when  he  thus  quotes  Matth.  xix.  24  (or  Luke 
xviii.  25):  vtiariw  ovw  voXktp  /uaXXor  rj  ypa^  Xtyoifcxi*  Oarrow  KOfiiiKov  dca 
rpunffiarot  /SeX^m^t  8i€\€va€C$a^  17  w\ou<riow  ^Xoffo^iv  [Stromata,  u.  5). 
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His  pupil  Origen's  [185 — 254]  is  the  highest  name  among  the 
critics  and  expositors  of  the  early  Church ;  he  is  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  of  various  readings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  employs  language  in  describing  the  then  existing  state 
of  the  text,  which  would  be  deemed  strong  if  applied  even  to  its 
present  condition,  after  the  changes  which  sixteen  more  centuries 
must  needs  have  produced.  His  statements  are  familiar  enough 
to  Biblical  enquirers,  but,  though  often  repeated,  cauAot  be 
rightly  omitted  here.  Seldom  have  such  warmth  of  fancy  and 
so  bold  a  grasp  of  mind  been  united  with  the  life-long  patient 
industry  which  procured  for  this  famous  man  the  honourable 
appellation  of  Adamantitis.  Respecting  the  sacred  autographs, 
their  fate  or  their  continued  existence,  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  information,  and  to  have  entertained  no  curiosity :  they  had 
simply  passed  by  and  were  out  of  reach.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  diversities  of  copies  in  all  the  Qospels  on  other  points 
(he  writes)— ^al  el  fih/  iirj  koX  irepl  oKXcjv  ttoWiSv  Sia^vui 
ijv  7rpo9  SXXffXa  r&v  dvnrfpcufxov — he  should  not  have  ventured 
to  object  to  the  authenticity  of  a  certain  passage  (Matth.  xix.  19) 
on  internal  grounds:  wvl  Bk  Si]\ov6ti  iroWij  yeyovep  17  rwv 
auTtrfpa^aov  hia^pa,  elre  airh  paOvfila^  ripwv  ypa^etov,  etre  dirh 
rSXfiff^  Tiv&v  fioj(j9f)pa^  r^9  hiopOdxreto^  r&v  ypcuf>ofiiva>v,  etre 
xal  OTTO  T&v  TcL  kaxnoh  toKOvma  ev  t§  ScopOdaei  irpooTiOhfrtov 
fj  cufyavpoiivTav  (Comment,  on  MattL  Tom.  in.  p.  671,  De  la 
Rv£),  "But  now,"  saith  he,  "great  in  truth  has  become  the 
diversity  of  copies,  be  it  from  the  negligence  of  certain  scribes, 
or  from  the  evil  daring  of  some  who  correct  what  is  written, 
or  fix)m  those  who  in  correcting  add  or  take  away  what  they 
think  fit^:"  just  like  IrensBus  had  previously  described  revisers 


1  In  thiB  place  (oontraiy  to  what  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  language 
of  IrenaBUB,  cited  above,  p.  608,  note  2)  the  copyist  {ypai^edt)  is  clearly  distinct 
from  the  corrector  (StopSomis),  who  either  alters  the  words  that  stand  in  the  text, 
or  adds  to  and  subtracts  from  them.  In  Ck>bet's  masterly  PreCEUse  to  his  own 
and  Enenen's  N.  T,  ad  fidem  Cod.  Vaticani,  Leyden,  1860,  pp.  xzrii — xxjoy, 
will  be  found  most  of  the  passages  we  have  used  that  bear  on  the  subject,  with 
the  following  from  Classieal  writers,  "Nota  est  Strabonis  querela  zni.  p.  609  de 
bibliopolis,  qui  libros  edebant  ypa^Offi  ^avXoer  xp<^/*^^oit  xed  oOk  oyri^XXorret... 
Sic  in  Demosthenis  Godice  Monacensi  ad  finem  Orationis  xi  annotatum  est  Acwp- 
$<a$fi  Tp^  iCo  ^ArriKiawA,  id  est,  eorreetus  ett  (hie  liber)  ex  duobus  eodicibut  ah 
Attieo  (nobili  calligrapho)  deteriptit,**  Just  as  at  the  end  of  each  of  Terence's 
plays  the  manuscripts  read  "Calliopius  recensui." 
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of  the  text  as  persons  '^qui  peritiores  apostolis  volunt  esse'' 
{Contra  Hosres,  iv.  6.  1). 

5.  Nor  can  it  easily  be  denied  that  the  various  readings  of 
the  New  Testament  current  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  were  neither  fewer  nor  less  consider- 
able than  such  language  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  Though 
no  surviving  manuscript  of  the  Old  Latin  version  dates  before 
the  fourth  century,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  a  still  later  age, 
yet  the  general  correspondence  of  their  text  with  that  used  by 
the  first  Latin  Fathers  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  its  high  anti- 
quity (see  pp.  338 — 42).  The  connexion  subsisting  between  this 
Latin  version,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  and  Codex  Bezse,  proves 
that  the  text  of  these  documents  is  considerably  older  than  the 
vellum  on  which  they  are  written;  the  Peshito  Syriac  also, 
most  probably  the  very  earliest  of  all  translations  {see  pp. 
311 — 3),  though  approaching  far  nearer  to  the  received  text 
than  they,  sufficiently  resembles  these  authorities  in  many 
peculiar  readings  to  exhibit  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
one  class  of  manuscripts  extant  in  the  second  century,  two  hun- 
dred years  anterior  to  Codd.  MB.  Now  it  may  be  said  without 
extravagance  that  no  set  of  Scriptural  records  ^iffbrds  a  text 
less  probable  in  itself  or  less  sustained  by  any  rational  principles 
of  external  evidence,  than  that  of  Cod.  D,  of  the  Latin  codices, 
and  (so  far  as  it  accords  with  them)  of  Cureton's  Syriac.  Inter- 
polations, as  insipid  in  themselves  as  unsupported  by  other 
evidence,  abound  in  them  all^:  additions  so  little  in  accordance 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Holy  Writ  that  some  critics  (though 
I,  for  one,  profess  no  skill  in  such  alchemy)  have  declared  them 
to  be  as  easily  separable  from  the  text  which  they  encumber,  as 
the  foot-notes  appended  to  a  modem  book  are  from  the  main 

^  No  doubt  certain  that  are  quite  or  almost  peculiar  to  Cod.  D  would  deserve 
consideration  if  they  were  not  destitute  of  adequate  support.  Some  may  be 
inclined  to  think  the  words  cited  above  in  p.  8  not  unworthy  of  Him  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed.  The  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  alone  countenances  D 
in  that  touching  appendage  to  Acts  viii.  24,  which  evezy  one  must  wish  to  be 
genuine,  o%  roXXa  kKoivv  ov  dieXv[t]fiirai'cv.  Several  minute  facts  are  also  inserted 
by  D  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  book,  which  are  more  likely  to  rest  on  tra- 
ditional knowledge  than  to  be  mere  exercises  of  an  idle  fancy.  Such  are  axo 
tapas  €  ewt  derariTf  annexed  to  the  end  of  Acts  xix.  9:  km  Mv/mx  to  Actsxxi.  1 ; 
the  former  of  which  is  also  found  in  God.  137  and  the  Philoxenian  margin ; 
the  latter  in  the  Thebaic  and  one  or  two  Latin  copies. 
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body  of  the  work  (Tregelles^  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,  p. 
138^  note).  It  is  no  less  true  to  f^ct  than  paradoxical  in  sound, 
that  the  worst  corruptions  to  which  the  New  Testament  has  ever 
been  subjected,  originated  within  a  hundred  years  after  it  was 
composed ;  that  IrensBus  and  the  African  Fathers  and  the  whole 
Western,  with  a  portion  of  the  Syrian  Church,  used  far  inferior 
manuscripts  to  those  employed  by  Stunica,  or  Erasmus,  or 
'Stephen  thirteen  centuries  later,  when  moulding  the  Textus 
Beceptus.  What  passage  in  the  Holy  Gospels  would  be  more 
jealously  guarded  than  the  record  of  the  heavenly  voice  at  the 
Lord's  Baptism?  Tet  Augustine  {De  Consensu  Evangelist  ih 
14)  marked  a  variation  which  he  thought  might  be  found  "  in 
aliquibus  fide  dignis  exemplaribus,"  though  not  '*  in  antiquioribus 
codicibus  Grsecis,"  where,  in  the  place  of  iv  col  rjvSoKrja-a  (Luke 
iii  22),  the  words  iyd  arifiepov  yeyivvrjKd  ae  are  substituted 
from  Psalm  ii.  7 :  so  also  reads  the  Manichsean  Faustus  apud 
Augustin.;  Enchiridion  ad  Laurentium  c.  49.  The  only  Greek 
copy  which  maintains  this  important  reading  is  D :  it  is  met 
with  moreover  in  dbc  (in  d  of  course),  in  jf  *  primd  manu,  and 
in  I,  whose  united  evidence  leaves  not  a  doubt  of  its  existence 
in  the  primitive  Old  Latin ;  whence  it  is  cited  by  Hilary  three 
times,  by  Lactantius  and  Juvencus,  to  which  list  Abbot  adds 
Hilary  the  deacon  {Qucdstiones  F,  et  -BT.  T.).  Among  the  Greeks 
it  is  known  but  to  Methodius,  and  to  those  very  early  writers, 
Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  seem  to  have 
derived  the  corruption  (for  such  it  must  doubtless  be  regarded) 
from  the  Ebionite  Gospel  (Epiphan.  Hceres,  xxi.  13)\  So  again 
of  a  doubtM  passage  which  we  shall  examine  in  Chapter  ix, 
IrensBus  cites  Act.  viii.  37  without  the  least  misgiving,  though 
the  spuriousness  of  the  verse  can  hardly  be  doubted;  and 
expressly  testifies  to  a  reading  in  Matth.  i.  18  which  has  not 
till  lately  found  many  advocates.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
1  John  V.  7,  8  was  not  cited  by  Cyprian,  and  even  the  interpo- 
lation in  Matth.  xx.  28  was  widely  known  and  received.     Many 

^  GonBidering  that  Cod.  D  and  the  Latin  manosoriptB  contain  the  variation 
in  Lnke  iii  22,  bnt  not  in  Matth.  iii.  17,  we  ought  not  to  donbt  that  Jnstin 
Martyr  (p.  831.  B,  Ed.  Paris,  1636)  and  Clement  (p.  113,  Ed.  Potter)  refer  to  the 
former.  Henoe  Bp.  Eaye  {Account  of  the  writings  of  Clement,  p.  410)  ahoold 
not  have  produced  this  passage  among  others  to  shew  (what  in  itself  is  quite 
tme)  that  "Clement  frequently  quotes  from  memory." 
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other  examples  might  be  produced  firom  the  most  venerable 
Christian  writers,  in  which  they  countenance  variations  (and 
those  not  arbitrary,  but  resting  on  some  sort  of  authority) 
which  no  modem  critic  has  ever  attempted  to  vindicate. 

6.  When  we  come  down  to  the  fourth  century,  our  informa- 
tion grows  at  once  more  definite  and  more  trustworthy.  Copies 
of  Scripture  had  been  extensively  destroyed  during  the  long 
and  terrible  period  of  affliction  that  preceded  the  conversion  of 
Constantino.  In  the  very  edict  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  Diocletian's  persecution,  it  is  ordered  that  the  holy  writings 
should  be  burnt  (ra^  ypcuf^a^  dif>av€i^  irvpl  yepiaOai^  Eusebius, 
Ecd.  Hist,  viiL  2);  and  the  cruel  decree  was  so  rigidly  enforced 
that  a  special  name  of  reproach  {traditores),  together  with  the 
heaviest  censures  of  the  Church,  was  laid  upon  those  Christians 
who  betrayed  the  sacred  trust  (Bingham,  Antiquities,  Book  xvi, 
Ch.  VI.  25).  At  such  a  period  critical  revision  or  even  the  ordi- 
nary care  of  devout  transcribers  must  have  disappeared  before 
the  pressure  of  the  timea  Fresh  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
would  have  to  be  made  in  haste  to  supply  the  room  of  those 
seized  by  the  enemies  of  our  Faith ;  and,  when  made,  they  bad 
to  circulate  by  stealth  among  persons  whose  lives  were  in 
jeopardy  every  hour.  Hence  arose  the  need,  when  the  tempest 
was  overpast,  of  transcribing  many  new  manuscripts  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  the  rather  as  the  Church  was  now  receiving  vast 
accessions  of  converts  within  her  pale.  Eusebius  of  Csesarea, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead 
in  this  happy  labour ;  his  extensive  learning,  which  by  the  aid 
of  certain  other  less  commendable  qualities  had  placed  him 
high  in  Constantine's  fisbvour,  rendered  it  natural  that  the  Em- 
peror should  employ  his  services  for  furnishing  with  fifty  copies 
of  Scripture  the  Churches  of  his  new  capital,  Constantinople  (see 
above,  p.  27,  note  1).  Eusebius'  deep  interest  in  Biblical  studies 
is  exhibited  in  several  of  his  surviving  works,  as  well  as  in  his 
Canons  for  harmonising  the  Gospels  (see  pp.  57 — 60) :  and  he 
would  naturally  betake  himself  for  the  text  of  his  fifty  codices 
to  the  Library  founded  at  his  Episcopal  city  of  Csesarea  by  the 
martyr  Pamphilus,  the  dear  friend  and  teacher  fix>m  whom  he 
derived  his  own  familiar  appellation  Efosebius  PamphiU,  Into 
this  Library  Pamphilus  had  gathered  manuscripts  of  Origen  as 
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well  as  of  other  theologians,  and  of  these  £usebius  made  an  index 
(toi)9  irivaKa^  irapeOififfv :  Ecdes.  Hist.  VI.  32).  From  this  col- 
lection Cod.  H  of  S.  Paul  and  others  are  stated  to  have  been 
derived,  nay  even  Cod.  M  in  its  Old  Testament  portion  {see  p.  53 
and  note),  which  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  corrected  to 
the  Hexapla  of  Origen.  Indeed  we  know  from  Jerome  ( (7om- 
ment  in  Epist.  ad  Tit,)  that  the  very  autograph  {'*  ipsa  authen- 
tica  ")  of  Origen's  Hexapla  was  used  by  himself  at  Caesarea,  and 
Montfaucon  {PrcBliminaria  in  Hexapl,  Chap.  i.  6)  cites  from  one 
manuscript  the  following  subscription  to  Ezekiel,  'O  'Etvaifii^ 
iyc^  (TXpTua  'irapiffrjKa,     Ildfi<f)i\os  /cal  Evaifito^  iSuopOda-avro, 

7.  We  are  thus  warranted,  as  well  from  direct  evidence  as 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  believe  that  Eusebius 
mainly  resorted  for  his  Constantinopolitan  Church-books  to  the 
codices  of  Pamphilus,  which  might  once  have  belonged  to  Ori- 
gen. What  critical  corrections  (if  any)  he  ventured  to  make  in 
the  text  on  his  own  judgment  is  not  so  clear.  Not  that  there  is 
the  least  cause  to  believe,  with  Dr  Nolan  (Inquiry  into  the  Inte- 
grity of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  p.  27),  that  Eusebius  had  either  the 
power  or  the  will  to  suppress  or  tamper  with  the  great  doctrinal 
texts  1  John  v.  7, 8 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Acts  xx.  28 ;  yet  we  cannot 
deny  that  his  prepossessions  may  have  tempted  him  to  arbitrary 
alterations  in  other  passages,  which  had  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  controversies  of  his  age\  Codd.  MB  are  quite  old  enough  to 
have  been  copied  under  his  inspection',  and  it  is  certainly  very 

^  This  point  is  exceedingly  weU  stated  by  Canon  Ck>ok  {Revised  Vertion  of 
the  fint  three  QoepeU,  p.  176):  "I  will  not  dweU  upon  indications  of  Arian 
tendencies.  They  are  not  snch  as  we  should  be  entitled  to  rely  npon.... Eusebius 
was  certainly  above  the  suspicion  of  consciously  introducing  false  statements  or 
of  obliterating  true  statements.  As  was  the  case  with  many  supporters  of  the 
high  Arian  party,  which  came  nearest  to  the  sound  orthodox  faith,  Eusebius  was 
familiar  with  all  scriptural  texts  which  distinctly  ascribe  to  our  Lord  the  divine 
attributes  and  the  divine  name,  and  was  far  more  likely  to  adopt  an  explanation 
which  coincided  with  his  own  system,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  exposure  and 
disgrace  by  obliterating  or  modifying  them  in  manuscripts  which  would  be 
always  open  to  public  inspection.*' 

'  **Thi8  is  possible,  though  there  is  no  proof  of  it"  is  Professor  Abbot's 
comment  {tibi  eupra,  p.  190;  eee  above,  p.  47  note  2).  Now  we  have  come 
to  know  that  Cod.  B  is  arranged  in  quires  of  five  sheets  {tee  p.  101),  that 
manuscript  will  hardly  answer  to  the  description  rftwcrik  kqI  rcrpoffffik  (tee  p.  27, 
note  1)  as  Cod.  K  does.  Indeed  Canon  Cook  (Reviaed  Vertion,  Ao.,  p.  162) 
objects  to  Valesius'  explanation  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  his  sense  would 

8.  33 
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remarkable  that  these  two  early  manuscripts  omit  one  whole 
paragraph  (Mark  xvi.  9 — 16)  with  his  sanction,  if  not  after  his 
example  (see  below,  Chap.  ix.).  Thus  also  in  Matth.  xxiii.  35 
Cod  M,  with  no  other  countenance  than  we  have  before  men- 
tioned (p.  294  note),  discards  vlov  l3apaxiou,  for  which  change 
EusebiuB  (silentio)  is  literally  the  only  authority  among  the 
Fathers,  Irenseus  and  even  Origen  retaining  the  words,  in  spite 
of  their  obvious  di£Sculty.  The  relation  in  which  Cod.  M  stands 
to  the  other  four  chief  manuscripts  of  tjie  Gospels,  may  be 
roughly  estimated  from  analysing  the  transcript  of  four  pages 
first  published  by  Tischendorf  \  as  well  as  in  any  other  way. 
Of  the  312  variations  from  the  common  text  therein  noted, 
M  stands  alone  in  45,  in  8  agrees  with  ABCD  united  (much 
of  C,  however,  is  lost  in  these  passages),  with  ABC  together 
31  times,  with  ABD  14,  with  AB  13,  with  D  alone  10,  with  B 
alone  but  once  (Mark  i.  27),  with  C  alone  once :  with  several 
authorities  against  AB  39  times,  with  A  against  B  52,  with  B 
against  A  98.  Hence,  while  the  discovery  of  this  precious  docu- 
ment has  unquestionably  done  much  to  uphold  Cod.  B  (which 

rather  require  rpirXba  koX  rcrparXoa,  and  that  the  rare  words  rptffffa  (*' three 
by  three")  and  rerpaffod  ("four  by  four")  exactly  describe  the  arrangement 
of  three  oolomna  on  a  page  in  Cod.  B,  and  four  on  a  page  in  Cod.  K.  The 
Canon  has  since  observed  that  the  same  view  is  maintained  by  0.  yon  Gebhardt 
("Bibel-text"  in  Heraog's  Real-Eneyklopddie,  Leipsio  1878,  2nd  edition).  On 
the  other  hand  Archdeacon  PaUner,  in  an  obliging  communication  made  to  me^ 
comparing  the  words  rarnJKwra  ataftarta  ir  ikipBipait  iyKarcurKewns  (c.  36)  with 
ip  ro\vT€\Qs  rjffKTifiipois  T€vx€aiP  TpiffffiL  Kcd  rerpaoirbi.  iionrefir/fdirrtaif  rjfjuaPf  and  in* 
terpreting  Eusebius'  compliance  (o.  87)  by  means  of  Constantine's  directions 
(c.  86),  is  inclined  to  refer  rpiaffik  kcU  Terpaurffii  to  o-uyuiria,  as  if  it  were  '*  we  sent 
abroad  jthe  collections  [of  writings]  in  richly  adorned  cases,  three  or  four  in  a 
case."  It  wiU  probably  be  thought  that  the  expression  is  on  the  whole  too 
obscure  to  be  depended  on  for  any  controversial  purposes.  It  is  safer  to  argoe 
that  if  the  sections  and  canons  extant  in  Cod.  K  be  by  a  contemporary  hand 
{see  p.  91,  and  Dean  Ghvynn's  Memoranda  in  our  Addenda  for  that  page),  that 
circumstance,  the  great  antiquity  of  the  manuscript  considered,  will  confinn  the 
probability  of  Eusebius'  connection  with  it.  Eusebius  agiees  also  with  K  in 
omitting  i|  ruXiy,  Matth.  vii.  18,  and  knew  of  copies,  not  however  the  best  or  with 
his  approval,  which  inserted  tjaatou  before  roG  rpofpTJTov  in  Matth.  xiii.  85 :  K 
being  the  only  uncial  which  exhibits  that  'reading.  So  again  Eusebius  after 
Origen  maintains  the  impossible  number  ixarop  ^(^jcorra  of  K  and  a  few  others 
in  Luke  xxiv.  18. 

1  In  the  Notitia  EditumU  Cod.  Sin.,  1860.  They  are  Matth.  xxvii.  64— zxviu. 
20;  MarkL  1—85;  Luke  xxiv.  24—58;  John  xxi.  1—25.  Other  like  ealoula- 
tions,  with  much  the  same  result,  are  given  in  Scrivener's  Cod.  Sin.,  Intiod.  pp. 
xlii.  xliii. 
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is  the  more  correctly  written,  and  doubtless  the  more  valuable 
of  the  two)  in  many  of  its  more  characteristic  and  singular 
readings,  it  has  made  the  mutual  divergencies  of  the  very 
oldest  critical  authorities  more  patent  and  perplexing  than 
ever*. 

8.  Codd.  M  B  were  apparently  anterior  to  the  age  of  Jerome, 
the  latest  ecclesiastical  writer  whose  testimony  need  be  dwelt 
upon,  since  from  his  time  downwards  the  stream  of  extant  and 
direct  manuscript  evidence,  beginning  with  Codd.  AC,  flows  on 
without  interruption.  Jerome's  attention  was  directed  to  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  Qreek  Testament  by  his  early  Biblical  studies,  and 
the  knowledge  he  thus  obtained  had  full  scope  for  its  exercise 
when  he  was  engaged  on  revising  the  Old  Latin  version  (see  pp. 
348 — 50).  In  his  so-often  cited  Prcefatio  ad  Damasum,  prefixed 
to  his  recension  of  the  Gospels,  he  complains  of  certain  ''codices, 
quos  a  Luciano  et  Hesychio  nuncupates,  paucorum  hominum 
asserit  perversa  contentio,"  and  those  not  of  the  Old  Testament 
alone,  but  also  of  the  New.  This  obscure  and  passing  notice  of 
corrupt  and  (apparently)  interpolated  copies  has  been  made  the 
foundation  of  more  than  one  theory  as  fanciful  as  ingenious. 
Jerome  further  informs  us  that  he  had  adopted  in  his  translation 
the  canons  which  Eusebius  "Alexandrium  secutus  Ammonium" 
(but  see  pp.  56 — 59)  had  invented  or  first  brought  into  vogue ; 
stating,  and,  in  his  usual  fashion,  somewhat  exaggerating',  an 
evil  these  canons  helped  to  remedy,  the  mixing  up  of  the 
matter  peculiar  to  one  Evangelist  with  the  narrative  of  another 
(see  p.   12).      Hence  we'  might  naturally  expect    that    the 

1  And  that  too  hardly  to  the  credit  of  either  of  them.  *'  Onght  it  not,"  asks 
Dean  Boigon,  *'  sensibly  to  detract  from  onr  opinion  of  the  Tscliie  of  their  eyi- 
dence  to  discoTer  that  it  is  easier  to  find  two  eorueeuHve  verses  in  tohich  the  two 
M8S.  differ^  the  one  from  the  other,  than  ttoo  coneecuHve  verses  in  which  they 
entirely  agree t.,. On  every  snch  occasion  only  one  of  them  can  possibly  be  speak- 
ing the  troth.  Shall  I  be  thought  nnreasonable  if  I  confess  that  these  perpetual 
inconsistendes  between  Codd.  B  and  A — grave  inconsistencies,  and  occasionally 
even  gross  ones, — altogether  destroy  my  confidence  in  either?"  (Last  Twelve 
Verses  of  S.  Markf  pp.  77 — 8). 

*  Magnns  siqaidem  hie  in  nostris  codicibas  error  inolevit,  dam  quod  in  eadem 
re  alios  Evangelista  pins  dixit,  in  alio,  quia  minus  putaverint,  addiderunt.  Vel 
dum  eundem  sensum  alius  aliter  expressit,  ille  qui  unum  e  quatuor  primum 
legerat,  ad  ejus  exemplum  ceteros  quoque  existimaverit  emendandos.  Unde 
etceidit  ut  apud  nos  tnixta  sint  omnia  {Praf.  ad  Damasum), 

33—2 
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Greek  manuscripts  he  would  view  with  special  favour,  were 
the  same  as  Eusebius  had  approved  before  him.  In  the  scat- 
tered notices  throughout  his  works,  Jerome  sometimes  speaks 
but  vaguely  of  "  qusedam  exemplaria  tam  Grseca  quam  Latina  " 
(Luke  xzii  43 — 4,  almost  in  the  words  of  Hilary,  his  senior) ; 
or  appeals  to  readings  "  in  quibusdam  exemplaribus  et  maximfe 
in  Grsecis  codicibus^'  (Mark  zvi.  14).  Occasionally  we  hear  of 
"multi  et  GrsBci  et  Latini  codices"  (John  vii.  63),  or  "vera  ex- 
emplaria" (Matth.  V.  22;  xxL  31),  or  "antiqua  exemplaria" 
(Luke  ix.  23),  without  specifying  in  which  language :  Mark  xvi. 
9 — 20  "  in  raris  fertur  Evangeliis,"  since  "  omnes  Grseciffi  libri 
psene  "  do  not  contain  it\  In  two  places,  however,  he  gives  a 
more  definite  account  of  the  copies  he  most  regarded.  In  Galat. 
uLlry  oKrfdeU  iirf  TrelOea-dai  is  omitted  by  Jerome,  because  it  is 
not  contained  "in  exemplaribus  Adamantii,"  although  (as  he  else- 
where informs  us)  "et  Gneca  exemplaria  hoc  errore  confusa  sint." 
The  other  passage  has  been  alluded  to  already  (p.  361  and  note  1). 
In  some  Latin  copies  of  Matth.  xxiv.  36  neque  filiua  is  added, 
"  quum  in  Graecis,  et  maxime  Adamantii  et  Fieri!  exemplaribus, 
hoc  non  habeatur  adscriptum."  Pierius  the  presbyter  of  Alex- 
andria, elsewhere  called  by  Jerome  "the  younger  Origen"  (Ootf. 
Scriptt  Eccl,  L  p.  128),  has  been  deprived  by  fortune  of  the 
honour  due  to  his  merit  and  learning*  A  contemporary,  per- 
haps the  teacher  of  Pamphilus  (Euselx  Eccl.  Hist.  vii.  32)  at 
Csesarea,  his  copies  of  Scripture  would  naturally  be  preserved 
with  those  of  Origen  in  the  great  Library  of  that  city.  Here 
they  were  doubtless  seen  by  Jerome  when,  to  his  deep  joy,  he 
foimd  Origen's  writings  copied  in  Pamphilus'  hand  {Cat,  Scriptt. 
EccL,  tibi  8upra)f  which  volumes  Acacius  and  Euzoius,  elder 
contemporaries  of  Jerome  himself,  had  taken  pious  care  to  re~ 
pair  and  renew  {ibid,  i.  p.  131 ;  ad  Marcell  Ep.  CXLl.).  It  is 
not  therefore  wonderful  if,  employiug  as  they  did  and  setting 
a  high  value  on  precisely  the  same  manuscripts  of  the  N.  T., 
the  readings  approved  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  should 
closely  agree. 

9.    Epiphanius  [d.  403],  who  wrote  at  about  the  same  period 
as  Jerome,  distinguishes  in  his  note  on  Luke  xix.  41  or  xxii  44 

^  The  predse  teferences  may  be  seen  in  Tischendorfs,  and  for  the  most  part 
moze  exactly  in  Tregelles*  N.  T.  That  on  Matth.  udv.  86  is  Tom.  yn.  p.  199, 
or  Yi.  p.  54 ;  on  Galat.  iii.  1  is  Tom.  vn.  pp.  418,  487. 
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(Tom.  IL  p.  36)  between  .the  uncorrected  copies  {dStopOairois),  and 
those  used  by  the  Orthodox  \  Of  the  function  of  the  "corrector" 
(Stopdtarrj^)  of  an  ancient  manuscript  we  have  spoken  several 
times  before  (pp.  53,  508  note  2,  509  note):  but  a  system  was 
devised  by  Professor  J.  L.  Hug  of  Freyburg  (Einleitung,  1808), 
and  maintained,  though  with  some  modifications,  by  J.  F.  Eich- 
hom,  which  assigned  to  these  occasional,  and  (as  they  would 
seem  to  be)  unsystematic  labours  of  the  reviser,  a  foremost 
place  in  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  Hug,  whom  Dr  Hort  (N.  T. 
Introd.  p.  181)  believes  to  have  lacked  sobriety  of  judgment, 
conceived  that  the  process  of  corruption  had  been  going  on  so 
rapidly  and  uniformly  from  the  Apostolic  age  downwards,  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  state  of  the  text  in  the 
general  mass  of  codices  had  degenerated  into  the  form  exhibited 
in  Codd.  D.  1.  13.  69.  124  of  the  Oospels,  the  Old  Latin  and 
Thebaic  (he  would  now  have  added  the  Curetonian  Syriac) 
versions,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Feshito  and  in  the  citations 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  of  Origen  in  his  early  works. 
To  this  uncorrected  text  he  gave  the  name  of  fcoivr}  e/cSoa-i^, 
and  that  it  existed,  substantially  in  the  interpolated  shape  now 
seen  in  Cod.  D,  the  Old  Latin,  and  Cureton's  Syriac,  as  early 
as  the  second  century,  need  not  be  doubted.  What  we  may 
fairly  dispute  is  that  it  ever  had  extensive  circulation  or  good 
repute  in  the  Churches  whose  vernacular  language  was  Greek. 
This  "  common  edition  "  Hug  supposes  to  have  received  three 
separate  emendations  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century ;  one 
made  by  Origen  in  Palestine,  which  he  thinks  Jerome  adopted 
and  approved ;  two  others  by  Hesychius  and  Lucian  (a  presbyter 
of  Antioch  and  Martyr),  in  Egypt  and  Syria  respectively,  both 
which  Jerome  condemned  (see  p.  515),  and  Pope  Grelasius 
(A.D.  492 — 6)  declared  to  be  apocryphal*.    To  Origen's  recension 

1  See  oar  note  on  Luke  xzii.  44  below  in  Chap.  ix.  This  same  writer  testi- 
flee  to  a  praotioe  already  partially  employed,  of  using  breathings,  aooents,  and 
stops  in  copies  of  Holy  Soriptore.  *Grtidii  84  riyei  xard  rpofftfUtuf  dmfyuf  Hu 
ypa^s  Kol  T€pL  rQw  frpoai^^Caif  riZe'  d^eta ',  iaurtta  \  Papua  \  ^iXi)  *,  repiffxufihrf'^, 
arSffrpo^  \  /uucpii  -,  v^  V,  ^paxeta  o,  vrodioffroXii , .  'Otf-ovrwt  xal  repl  r&ir 
XoiTMr  ffJiiuUaif  «r.r.X.  (Epiphan,  J)e  Meniur*  c.  2,  Tom.  m.  p.  237  Migne).  This 
passage  may  tend  to  conflnn  the  statements  made  above,  pp.  43 — 6,  respeofcing 
the  presence  of  sadh  marks  in  yeiy  anoient  codices,  though  on  the  whole  we  may 
not  quite  Tonch  for  Sir  F.  Madden's  opinion  as  regards  Cod.  A. 

s  «  Evangelia  que  falsavit  Lodanns,  apocrypha."  **  Evangelia  qos  falsayit 
Edtins  [dUi  Heq^ohiiis  vel  Isidns],  apooypha,"  occur  separately  in  the  course  of 
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he  referred  such  copies  as  AKM.  42.  106. 114. 116.  253  of  the 
Qospels,  the  Fhiloxenian  Syriac,  the  quotations  of  Chrysostom 
and  Theodoret;  to  Hesychius  the  Alexandrian  codices  BCL; 
to  Lucian  the  Byzantine  documents  EFQHSV  and  the  mass  of 
later  books.  The  practical  effect  of  this  elaborate  theory  would 
be  to  accord  to  Cod.  A  a  higher  place  among  our  authorities 
than  some  recent  editors  have  granted  it,  even  than  it  quite 
deserves ;  yet  its  correspondence  with  Origen  in  many  character- 
istic readings  would  thus  be  admitted  and  accounted  for  (see 
p.  472).  But  in  truth  Hug^s  whole  scheme  is  utterly  baseless  as 
regards  historical  fact,  and  most  insufficiently  sustained  by  in- 
ternal proof.  Jerome's  slight  and  solitary  mention  of  the  copies 
of  Lucian  and  Hesychius  abundantly  evinces  their  narrow  circu- 
lation and  the  low  esteem  in  which  they  were  held ;  and  even 
Eichhom  perceived  that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to 
shew  that  Origen  had  attempted  a  formal  revision  of  the  text. 
The  passages  cited  above,  both  from  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (see 
pp.  612 — 3, 516) — and  no  others  are  known  to  bear  on  the  subject 
— ^will  carry  us  no  further  than  this : — ^that  these  Fathers  had 
access  to  codices  of  the  N.  T.  once  possessed  by  Adamantius,  and 
here  and  there,  perhaps,  retouched  by  his  hand.  The  manuscripts 
copied  by  Famphilus  (p.  516)  were  those  of  Origen's  own  works; 
and  while  we  have  full  and  detailed  accounts  of  what  he  accom- 
plished for  the  Qreek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  no  hint 
has  been  thrown  out  by  any  ancient  writer  that  he  carried  his 
pious  labour  into  the  criticism  of  the  New.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seenis  to  disclaim  the  task  in  a  sentence  now  extant  chiefly 
in  the  old  Latin  version  of  his  works,  wherein,  to  a  notice  of 
his  attempt  to  remove  diversity  of  reading  from  codices  of  the 
Septuagint  by  the  help  of  "the  other  editions"  {Kptrrfpl^ 
jQyrfa-ifievoi  raZ^  Xot7rat9  i/cSoaeatv,  i.  e.  the  versions  of  Aquila 
and  the  rest),  he  is  represented  as  adding,  "In  exemplaribua 
autem  Novi  Testamenti,  hoc  ipsum  me  posse  facere  sine  peri- 
culo  non  putavi "  (Origen,  Tom.  III.  p.  671). 

a  long  list  of  spurioTu  books  (saoh  as  the  GospelB  of  Thaddnns,  MaHhias,  Peter» 
James,  that  **  nomine  Thomn  quo  ntontor  ManiohiBi,'*  Ao.)  in  Appendix  m.  U> 
Qelasios*  works  in  Migne's  PatrologiOt  Tom.  uz.  p.  162  [^.d.  494].  But  the 
anthentidty  of  those  decrees  is  far  from  certain,  and  sinoe  we  hear  of  these 
Cslsified  Gospels  nowhere  else,  GelasiiiB*  knowledge  of  them  might  ha?e  been 
derived  from  what  he  had  read  in  Jerome's  Praf.  ad  Damatum. 
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10.  Hug's  system  of  recensions  was  devised  as  a  corrective 
to  those  of  Bengel  {see  p.  458)  and  of  Griesbach  (p.  470),  which 
have  been  adequately  discussed  in  Chapter  v.  The  veteran 
Qriesbach  spent  his  last  effort  as  a  writer  in  bringing  to  notice 
the  weak  points  of  Hug's  case,  and  in  claiming  him,  where  he 
rightly  could,  as  a  welcome  ally\  But  neither  did  Hug's  scheme, 
nor  that  propounded  by  Scholz  some  years  later  {see  p.  475), 
obtain  the  general  credit  and  acceptance  which  had  once  been 
conceded  to  Griesbach's.  It  was  by  this  time  plainly  seen  that 
not  only  were  such  theories  unsupported  by  historical  testimony 
(to  which  indeed  the  Professor  of  Halle  had  been  too  wise  to 
lay  claim),  but  that  they  failed  to  account  for  more  than  a  part, 
and  that  usually  a  small  part,  of  the  phenomena  disclosed  by 
minute  study  of  our  critical  materials.  All  that  can  be  in- 
ferred from  searching  into  the  history  of  the  sacred  text  amounts 
to  no  more  than  this :  that  extensive  variations,  arising  no  doubt 
from  the  wide  circulation  of  the  New  Testament  in  different 
regions  and  among  nations  of  diverse  languages,  subsisted  from 
the  earliest  period  to  which  our  records  extend.  Beyond  this 
point  our  investigations  cannot  be  carried,  without  indulging  in 
pleasant  speculations  which  may  amuse  the  fancy,  but  cannot 
inform  the  sober  judgment.  Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  reluctantly  brought  after  examining  the  principles  laid 
down,  as  well  by  the  critics  we  have  named  above,  as  by  Lach- 

^  Griesbach  rejoices  to  have  Hng*8  assent  "in  eo,  in  quo  dispntationis  da 
▼eteribus  N.  T.  recensionibas  oardo  vertitor ;  nempe  eztitisse,  inde  a  secando  et 
tertio  8»cq1o,  plnres  sacri  teztils  recensiones,  quanun  una,*  si  Evangelia  speotes, 
snpersit  in  Codioe  D,  altera  in  Codd.  BCL,  alia  in  Godd.  EFGHS  et  qaiB  sunt 
reUqaa  {Meletemata,  p.  Izriii.,  prefixed  to  Commentaritu  Criticus,  Pars  n.  1811). 
I  suppose  that  Tregelles  must  have  overlooked  this  decisiye  passage  (probably 
the  last  its  author  wrote  for  the  public  eye)  when  he  states  that  Griesbach  now 
"  yirtuaUy  gave  up  his  system  "  as  regards  the  possibility  of  "  drawing  an  actual 
line  of  distinction  between  his  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensions"  {AnAeamnt 
of  the  Printed  TexU  p.  91).  He  certainly  shewed,  throughout  his  Ccmfmentariui 
Criticut,  that  Origen  does  not  lend  him  the  support  he  had  once  anticipated ; 
but  he  still  held  that  the  theory  of  a  triple  recension  was  the  very  hinge  on 
which  the  whole  question  turned,  and  dung  to  that  theory  as  tenaciously  as  eyer. 
Thibd  EninoK.  Dr  Hort  (N.  T.  Introd,  p.  186)  has  since  confirmed  our  opinion 
that  Ghiesbach  was  faithful  to  the  last  to  the  essential  oharacteristios  of  his 
theory,  adding  that  "the  Meletemata  of  1811... reiterate  (hriesbach*s  familiar 
statements  in  precise  language,  while  they  shew  a  growing  perception  of 
mixture  which  might  haye  led  him  to  further  results  if  he  had  not  died  in  the 
following  spring.** 
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mann  (p.  478),  by  his  disciple  Tregelles  (p.  487),  and  even  by 
the  par  nobile  of  Cambridge  Doctors,  Professor  Hort  and 
Canon  Westcott,  of  whose  labours  we  shall  speak  presently. 

Yet  is  it  true  that  we  are  thus  cast  upon  the  wide  ocean 
without  a  compass  or  a  guide?  Can  no  clue  be  found  that 
may  conduct  us  through  the  tangled  maze  ?  Is  there  no  other 
method  of  settling  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  than  by 
collecting  and  marshalling  and  scrutinising  the  testimony  of 
thousands  of  separate  documents,  now  agreeing,  now  at  issue 
with  each  other: — manuscripts,  versions,  ecclesiastical  writers, 
whose  mutual  connection  and  interdependence,  so  far  as  they 
exist  (and  to  some  extent  they  do  and  must  exist),  defy  all  our 
skill  and  industry  to  detect  and  estimate  aright  ?  This  would 
surely  be  a  discouraging  view  of  critical  science  as  applied 
to  the  sacred  volume,  and  it  is  by  no  means  warranted  by 
proved  and  admitted  facts.  Elaborate  systems  have  failed,  as 
might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  first  It  was  premature 
to  frame  them  in  the  present  stage  of  things,  while  the  know* 
ledge  we  possess  of  the  actual  contents  of  our  extant  autho- 
rities is  imperfect,  vague,  and  fragmentary ;  while  our  conclu- 
sions are  liable  to  be  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by  the  rapid 
accession  of  fr^sh  materials,  of  whose  character  we  are  still 
quite  ignorant.  But  if  we  be  incompetent  to  devise  theories 
on  a  grand  or  imposing  scale,  a  more  modest  and  a  safer  course 
is  open.  Men  of  the  present  generation  may  be  disqualified  for 
taking  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  domain  of  this  branch  of 
divine  learning,  who  may  yet  be  employed,  serviceably  and  with 
honour,  in  cultivating  each  one  for  himself  some  limited  and 
humble  field  of  special  research,  to  which  his  taste,  his  abilities, 
or  opportunities  have  attached  him :  those  persons  may  usefully 
improve  a  farm,  who  cannot  hope  to  conquer  a  kingdom.  Out  of 
the  long  array  of  uncollated  manuscripts  which  swell  our  cata- 
logues (see  p.  307),  let  the  student  choose  from  the  mass  a  few 
within  his  reax;h  which  he  may  deem  worthy  of  complete  exami- 
nation ;  or  exhaust  the  information  some  ecclesiastical  writer  of 
the  first  six  centuries  can  afford ;  or  contribute  what  he  can  to 
an  exact  acquaintance  with  some  good  ancient  version,  ascer- 
taining the  genius  of  its  language  and  (where  this  is  attainable) 
the  literary  history  of  its  text.  If,  in  the  course  of  such  quiet 
toil,  he  shall  mark  (as  a  patient  observer  will  find  cause  to 
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mark)  resemblances  and  affinities  more  than  accidental,  between 
documents  of  widely  different  ages  and  countries ;  he  will  not 
only  be  contributing  to  the  common  stock  what  cannot  fail  to 
be  available  hereafter  as  raw  material,  but  he  will  be  helping  to 
solve  that  great  problem  which  has  hitherto  in  part  eluded  the 
most  earnest  inquiries,  the  investigation  of  the  true  laws  and 
principles  of  COMPARATIVE  CRITICISM. 

The  last-mentioned  term  has  been  happily  applied  by  Tre- 
gelles  to  that  delicate  and  important  process,  whereby  we  seek 
to  determine  the  comparative  value,  and  trace  the  mutual  rela- 
tion, of  authorities  of  every  kind  upon  which  the  original  text  of 
the  N.  T.  is  based.  Thus  explained  (and  in  this  enlarged  sense 
scholars  have  willingly  accepted  it),  its  researches  may  be  pur- 
sued with  diligence  and  interest,  without  reference  to  the  main- 
tenance or  refutation  of  any  particular  system  or  scheme  of 
recensions.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  experimental  and  ten- 
tative, rather  than  dogmatical ;  the  facta  it  gradually  develops 
will  eventually  (as  we  trust)  put  us  on  the  right  road,  although 
for  the  present  we  meet  with  much  that  is  uncertain,  perplexing, 
ambiguous.  It  has  already  enabled  critics  in  some  degree  to 
classify  the  documents  with  which  they  have  to  deal ;  it  may 
possibly  lead  them,  at  some  future  period,  to  the  establishment 
of  principles  more  general,  and  therefore  more  simple,  than  we 
can  now  conceive  likely  or  even  possible  to  be  attained  to. 

11.  In  the  course  of  investigations  thus  difficult  and  preca- 
rious, designed  to  throw  light  on  a  matter  of  such  vast  conse- 
quence as  the  genuine  condition  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  one 
thing  would  appear  at  first  sight  almost  too  clear  for  argument, 
too  self-evident  to  be  disputed, — ^that  it  is  both  our  wisdom  and 
our  duty  to  weigh  the  momentous  subject  a;t  issue  in  all  its  parts, 
shutting  out  from  the  mind  no  source  of  information  which 
can  reasonably  be  supposed  capable  of  influencing  our  decision. 
Nor  can  such  a  course  become  less  right  or  expedient  because  it 
must  perforce  involve  us  in  laborious,  extensive,  and  prolonged 
examination  of  a  vast  store  of  varied  and  voluminous  testimony. 
It  is  essential  that  divines  should  strive  to  come  to  definite  con- 
clusions respecting  disputed  points  of  sacred  criticism ;  it  is  not 
necessary  that  these  conclusions  should  be  drawn  within  a  certain 
limited  period,  either  this  year,  or  even  in  the  lifetime  of  our 
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generation.  Hence  such  a  plan  as  that  advocated  by  Lachmann, 
for  abridging  the  trouble  of  investigation  by  the  arbitrary  re- 
jection of  the  great  mass  of  existing  evidence,  must  needs  be 
condemned  for  its  rashness  by  those  who  think  their  utmost 
pains  well  bestowed  in  such  a  cause ;  nor  can  we  consistently 
praise  the  determination  of  others,  who,  shunning  the  more 
obvious  errors  into  which  Lachmann  fell,  yet  follow  his  example 
in  constructing  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  on  a  foundation  somewhat 
less  narrow,  but  scarcely  more  firm  than  his.  As  the  true  science 
of  Biblical  criticism  is  in  real  danger  of  suffering  harm  from 
the  efforts  of  disciples  of  this  school,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place 
if  we  examine  the  pleas  which  have  been  urged  in  vindication 
of  their  scheme,  and  assign  (as  briefly  as  we  may)  our  reasons 
for  believing  that  its  apologists  are  but  labouring  in  vain. 

12.  Brevis  tnta,  ars  Umga.  For  this  lawful  cause,,  if  for  no 
other,  the  most  ardent  student  of  Biblical  criticism  would  fain 
embrace  some  such  system  as  is  advocated  by  Lachmann  and 
his  followers,  if  only  it  could  be  done  in  tolerable  safety.  The 
process  of  investigation  might  thus  be  diminished  twenty-fold, 
and  the  whole  subject  brought  within  a  compass  not  too  vast 
for  one  man's  diligence  or  the  space  of  an  ordinary  lifetime. 
The  simplicity  and  comparative  facility  of  this  process  of  re- 
sorting to  the  few  for  instruction  hitherto  supposed  to  be  dif- 
fused among  the  many,  has  created  in  its  favour  a  strong  and 
not  unnatural  prejudice,  which  has  yielded,  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  yielded  at  all,  to  nothing  but  the  stubborn  opposition  of 
indisputable  facts.  It  will  also  readily  be  admitted,  that  cer- 
tain principles,  not  indeed  pecidiar  to  this  theory,  but  brought 
by  it  into  greater  prominence,  are  themselves  most  reasonable 
and  true.  No  one  will  question,  for  example,  that  "if  the 
reading  of  the  ancient  authorities  in  general  is  unanimous, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  should  be  followed,  what- 
ever may  be  the  later  testimonies;  for  it  is  most  improbable 
that  the  independent  testimony  of  early  MSS.,  versions,  and 
Fathers  should  accord  with  regard  to  something  entirely 
groundless"  (Tregelles,  N.  T.  Introductory  Notice^  P-  2).  No 
living  man,  possessed  of  a  tincture  of  scholarship,  would  dream 
of  setting  up  testimony  exclusively  modem  against  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  antiquity.     The  point  on  which  we  insist  is 
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briefly  this : — that  the  evidence  of  ancient  authorities  is  any- 
thing but  unanimous;  that  they  are  perpetually  at  variance 
with  each  other,  even  if  we  limit  the  term  ancient  within  the 
narrowest  bounds.  Shall  it  include,  among  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Gospels,  none  but  the  five  oldest  copies  Codd.  MABCD  ? 
The  reader  has  but  to  open  the  first  recent  critical  work  he 
shall  meet  with,  to  see  them  scarcely  ever  in  unison;  per- 
petually divided  two  against  three,  or  perhaps  four  against  one. 
All  the  readings  these  venerable  monuments  contain  must  of 
course  be  ancient,  or  they  would  not  be  found  where  they  are ; 
but  they  cannot  all  be  true.  So  again,  if  our  search  be  extended 
to  the  versions  and  primitive  Fathers,  the  same  phenomenon 
unfolds  itself,  to  our  grievous  perplexity  and  disappointment. 
How  much  is  contained  in  Cureton's  Synac  and  the  Old  Latin 
for  which  no  Greek  original  can  now  be  alleged  ?  Do  not  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  writers  describe  readings  as  existing  and 
current  in  their  copies,  of  which  few  traces  can  be  met  with  at 
present*?  If  the  question  be  fairly  proposed,  "What  right  have 
we  to  set  virtually  aside  the  agreement  in  the  main  of  our 
oldest  uncials,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  centuries, — of 
which,  owing  probably  to  the  results  of  persecution,  we  have 
no  MS.  remains, — with  the  citations  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
and  with  the  earliest  versions?*':  the  answer  must  be  rendered, 
without  hesitation,  no  right  whatever.  Where  the  oldest  of 
these  authorities  really  agree,  we  accept  their  united  testimony 
as  practically  conclusive.  It  is  not  at  all  our  design  to  seek  our 
readings  from  the  later  uncials,  supported  as  they  usually  are  by 
the  mass  of  cursive  manuscripts ;  but  to  employ  their  confes- 
sedly secondary  evidence  in  those  numberless  instances  wherein 
their  elder  brethren  are  hopelessly  at  variance.  We  do  not 
claim  for  the  recent  documents  the  high  consideration  and 
deference  fitly  reserved  for  a  few  of  the  oldest ;  just  as  little  do 
we  think  it  right  to  pass  them  by  in  silence,  and  allow  to  them 
no  more  weight  or  importance  than  if  they  had  never  been 
written.  "  There  are  passages,"  to  employ  the  words  of  a  very 
competent  judge,  "  where  the  evidence  of  the  better  cursives 

^  E.g.  Matth.  i.  18;  Acta  viii.  87  for  IrensBOS :  Acts  xiii.  88  for  Origen.  It  is 
rare  indeed  that  the  express  testimonj  of  a  Father  is  so  fully  confirmed  bj  the 
oldest  copies  as  in  John  i.  28,  where  BiiBapi^,  said  bj  Origen  to  be  vx^dov  i¥  raw 
TWf  (Urc7pd0ocf,  actually  appears  in  M*ABO*. 
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may  be  of  substantial  use  in  oonfinning  a  good  reading,  or  in 
deciding  us  between  two  of  nearly  equal  merit  to  place  one  in 
the  text  and  assign  the  other  to  the  maigin\" 

13.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  very  few  manu- 
scripts which,  being  ancient  themselves,  are  regarded  by  the 
school  of  Lachmann  as  alone  preserving  an  ancient  and  genuine 
form,  have  not  been  selected  as  virtually  the  sole  authorities  for 
the  settling  of  the  sacred  text,  except  for  reasons  which  those 
who  thus  adopt  them  regard  as  weighty,  and  which  merit  at  any 
rate  our  best  consideration  before  we  put  them  aside  as  insuf- 
ficient. The  great  uncials,  we  are  told,  are  treated  with  so  much 
deference,  not  only  or  chiefly  because  they  are  old,  but  because 
they  have  been  rigorously  tested  and  have  proved  on  trial  to 
deserve  the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  them.  The 
process  of  investigation  shall  now  be  stated,  as  fairly  and  even 
favourably  as  possible.  It  is  not  worth  while,  as  it  certainly  is 
not  our  desire,  to  snatch  a  transient  advantage  by  misrepre- 
senting the  views  we  are  controverting.  We  would  rather  com- 
prise in  our  own  system  all  that  is  sound  and  exact  in  them, 
while  we  withstand  the  attempt  to  carry  them  beyond  the 
limits  which  they  may  legitimately  occupy,  and  refuse  to 
generalise  on  the  strength  of  facts  which  are  only  partially  true. 

We  have  already  laid  down  the  axiom  admitted  by  all,  that 
manuscripts  of  the  original  hold  the  first  rank  among  our  critical 
materials  (see  p.  21) ;  versions  (see  p.  308),  and,  yet  more,  the 
citations  of  ecclesiastical  authors  (see  p.  416)  being  subordinate 
to  them.  Yet  whatever  other  disadvantages  the  Patristic  writ- 
ings may  labour  under,  we  are  at  any  rate  certain  respecting  the 
age  in  which  they  were  composed,  the  works  themselves  being 
assumed  to  be  authentic  If  Irenaeus,  or  Tertullian,  or  Origen, 
expressly  assure  us  that  particular  words  which  they  name  were 

1  Mr  A.  A.  Vansittart,  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  ii.  No.  3,  p.  35.  I 
suppose  too  that  Mr  Hammond  means  moch  the  same  thing  when  he  says  *'It 
seems  ahnost  superflaons  to  afiSrm  that  every  element  of  evidence  mutt  he  atUnoed 
its  fuU  weight;  hut  it  is  a  principle  that  most  not  he  forgotten"  {OuUinet  of 
Textual  Criticism,  p.  93,  2nd  edition).  Truly  it  is  not  saperfluoos  to  insist  on 
this  principle  when  we  so  perpetaally  find  the  study  of  the  corsiye  manuscripts 
disparaged  by  the  use  of  what  we  may  venture  to  caU  the  CSaliph  Omar's  argo* 
ment,  that  if  they  agree  with  the  older  authorities  their  evidence  is  supezfluotis, 
if  they  contradict  them,  it  is  necessarily  false. 
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read  in  their  copies  of  Scripture,  we  cannot  withstand  their 
testimony  that  such  words  were  really  found  in  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  one  or 
two  hundred  years  before  Codd.  MB  were  in  existence.  If,  there- 
fore, we  take  a  various  reading  of  the  text  for  which  any  one 
of  these  venerable  men  has  vouched,  and  observe  that  it  is 
supported  perhaps  by  a  few  manuscripts  of  various  ages,  then 
by  a  version  or  two,  especially  if  they  be  natives  of  different 
countries,  and  flow  together  into  the  same  stream  from  sources 
remote  from  each  other; — the  rather  too  if  the  reading  be  plausi- 
ble and  even  probable  in  itself: — ^and  if,  after  having  formed 
an  opinion  that  on  the  whole  it  deserves  to  be  respectfully  con- 
sidered, we  then  turn  to  M  or  B,  or  to  both,  and  discover  the 
same  reading  in  them  also : — not  only  has  the  variation  itself 
made  out  an  urgent  case  for  our  acceptance,  but  the  character 
of  K  and  B  as  faithful  witnesses  is  largely  enhanced.  It  is 
moreover  evident,  that  if  the  same  method  of  investigation  be 
pursued  many  times  over  with  the  same,  or  something  approach- 
ing to  the  same  success,  the  value  of  K  and  B  as  truthful  codices 
will  be  proportionally  increased. 

A  single  good  example  of  this  process  will  make  it  yet  more 
intelligible  to  the  careful  student.  It  shall  be  one  that  has  been 
chosen  for  the  purpose  by  more  than  one  of  the  advocates  of 
the  system  we  are  on  the  whole  opposing.  Of  the  two  forms  in 
which  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  delivered  to  us,  Matth.  vL  13  has 
the  clause  aWa  pvaai  i^fLa<;  diri  rov  irovrfpov  in  every  known 
authority :  in  Luke  xi.  4  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  That  Tertul- 
lian,  when  citing  the  words  before  and  after  it,  should  take  no 
notice  of  it,  would  of  itself  prove  little.  Origen,  however,  once 
passes  it  by  in  like  manner,  once  more  expressly  declares  that 
it  was  not  in  S.  Luke  {irapd  r^  AovkS  aeatayiri^Tai),  a  third 
time  explains  in  his  most  happy  manner  why  it  was  omitted  by 
the  one  Evangelist,  inserted  by  the  other.  The  question  thus 
raised  sets  us  upon  the  inquiry  what  other  evidence  we  have  for 
rejecting  the  clause  in  S.  Luke.  It  appears  to  be  wanting  in 
several  Greek  manuscripts,  such  as  L.  1.  22.  57.  130  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  131.  226*.  237.  242.  426.  582,  and  in  the  catenas 
annexed  to  36.  237.  239.  253.  259.  426  ;  several  of  these  codices 
(as  57.  226.  242)  not  being  much  found  in  such  company.  It  is 
absent  from  the  Vulgate  version,  and  apparently  from  some  forms 
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of  the  Old  LatiD,  the  rather  as  Augustine  says  that  S.  Luke 
gives  five  petitions  in  the  Lord's  l^rayer,  S.  Matthew  seven,  and 
attributes  the  omission  of  our  clause  to  some  such  reason  as 
Origen  had  assigned.  It  is  omitted  also  in  the  Armenian  version, 
which,  if  it  had  been  quite  free  from  suspicion  of  later  emenda- 
tion {see  p.  408),  would  be  said  to  differ  toto  ccbIo  from  the  Latin 
in  country  and  genius.  The  list  is  closed  by  the  younger  Cyril, 
a  pure  witness  from  another  region,  very  different  lines  of  evi- 
dence thus  converging  into  one.  Then  comes  the  probability 
that  if  one  of  the  Qospels  contained  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  shorter 
form  than  the  other,  nothing  was  so  likely  as  that  a  scribe  in 
perfect  innocence  would  supply  what  he  considered  an  undoubted 
defect,  without  staying  to  reflect  with  Origen  and  Augustine 
that  the  two  were  delivered  on  different  occasions,  to  different 
classes  of  persons,  with  different  ends  in  view.  Turning  there- 
fore now,  with  a  strong  case  already  made  out  for  the  omission 
of  the  clause,  to  M  and  B,  which  have  been  hitherto  kept  out  of 
sight,  we  find  that  B  has  not  the  disputed  words  at  all,  nor  had 
M  by  the  first  hand,  but  in  one  three  centuries  laten  The  clear 
result,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  at  once  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  KB  to 
high  consideration,  and  to  make  out  a  formidable  case  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  six  words  involved.  We  say  advisedly  a 
formidable,  not  necessarily  a  fatal  case,  for  the  counter  evidence 
is  still  very  strong,  and  comes  as  much  as  that  alleged  above 
from  different  quarters,  being  also  as  early  as  widely  diffused. 
It  consists  of  Codd.  ACDEFGHKME'SUVrAAn,  of  all  cursives 

^  The  evidence  of  God.  B  {see  p.  141),  whioh  oontains  only  the  decisive 
letters  NHpoY*)  is  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  alleged  to  support 
the  readings  of  documents  of  the  other  dass  (whioh  no  doubt  it  often  does)  and 
thus  to  afford  a  confirmation  of  their  authority;  it  cannot  help  them  much  when 
its  vote  is  against  them.  On  analysing  the  908  readmgs  for  which  B  is  dted  in 
Tisohendorfs  eighth  edition,  I  find  that  it  sides  with  A,  the  representative  of 
the  one  class,  356  times ;  with  its  better  reputed  rival  B  157  times,  where  A  and 
B  are  at  variance.  It  is  with  A  alone  of  the  great  uncials  101  times,  with 
B  alone  4,  with  K  alone  5,  with  G  alone  (but  G  is  lost  in  473  places  out  of  the 
908)  6 ;  with  D  alone  24.  Some  of  its  other  combinations  are  instructive.  It 
is  with  AG  42  times  and  with  AGL  16 ;  with  AD  51  and  with  ADL  18 ;  with  K 
B  eleven  and  with  KBL  29;  with  ML  9  times;  with  AL  19;  with  BL  15;  with 
CL  never ;  with  DL  twice.  God.  B  stands  unsupported  by  any  of  the  preceding 
8^  times,  seldom  without  some  countenance  (but  see  Luke  zi.  24,  ^«r),  such  as 
the  Memphitic  version,  or  later  codices.  In  the  places  where  its  fragments  coin- 
cide with  those  of  God.  Z  (which  is  much  more  friendly  to  B,  eee  p.  156),  they 
agree  127  times,  differ  105. 
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not  named  above,  of  the  Old  Latin  6.  cf.ff,  i,  I.  q,,  whereof/, 
mostly  goes  with  the  Vulgate  (hiant  a.e.),  the  Memphitic,  Feshito, 
Curetonian,  Philoxenian  Syriac  (the  Jerusalem  not  containing 
this  week-day  Lesson),  and  the  ^thiopic  versions.  So  far  as 
this  side  is  weak  at  all,  it  lacks  Patristic  evidence  (which  would 
be  di£Bcult  to  obtain  under  the  circumstances),  and  the  balance 
of  internal  evidence  is  decidedly  adverse  to  it. 

14.  The  student  may  try  the  same  experiments  on  two  other 
passages  often  urged  in  this  debate,  Matth.  v.  22,  for  which  he 
will  find  the  materials  above,  p.  501,  and  Matth.  xix.  17,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  Chap.  ix.  We  freely  admit  that  these  are 
but  a  few  out  of  many  cases  where  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers  about  whose  date  there  can  be  no  question  are  borne 
out  by  the  readings  of  the  more  ancient  codices,  especially  of 
K  or  B,  or  of  the  two  united.  Undoubtedly  this  circumstance 
lends  a  weight  and  authority  to  these  manuscripts,  and  to  the 
few  which  side  with  them,  which  their  mere  age  would  not 
procure  for  them:  it  does  not  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as 
virtually  the  only  documents  worthy  of  being  consulted  in  the 
recension  of  the  sacred  text ;  as  qualifying  to  be  sole  arbiters 
in  critical  questions  relating  to  the  New  Testament,  against 
whose  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal.  Yet  nothing  less  than 
this  is  claimed  in  behalf  of  one  or  two  of  them  by  their  devoted 
admirers.  In  a  court  of  justice,  we  are  told,  when  once  the  evidence 
of  a  witness  has  been  thoroughly  probed  and  tested,  it  is  received 
thenceforth  as  true,  even  on  those  points  where  it  stands  alone, 
and  in  the  face  of  strong  antecedent  improbabilities.  Now 
reasoning  in  metaphor  has  its  advantages,  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  clearly  expressing  our  meaning,  as  of  making  an  impression 
on  those  we  address ;  but  it  is  attended  with  this  grave  inconve- 
nience, that,  since  the  analogy  between  no  two  things  that  can  be 
compared  is  quite  complete,  we  are  sorely  tempted  to  apply  to 
the  one  of  them  properties  which  appertain  exclusively  to  the 
other.  In  the  present  instance,  besides  the  properties  wherein 
documentary  can  be  assimilated  to  oral  testimony,  such  as 
general  axjcura^  and  means  of  infonnation,  an  important  ele- 
ment  is  present  in  the  latter,  to  which  the  former  has  nothing 
parallel,  namely,  moral  character,  that  full  persuasion  of  a  wit- 
ness's good  faith  and  disinterested  integrity  to  which  a  jury  will 
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often  surrender,  and  rightly  surrender,  all  earlier  impressions 
and  predilections.  Of  this  we  can  hiskve  nothing  in  the  case  of 
the  manuscripts  of  Scripture  which  we  now  possess.  In  the 
second  century  we  have  seen  too  many  instances  of  attempts  to 
tamper  with  the  text  of  Scripture,  some  merely  injudicious, 
others  positively  dishonest  {see  p.  505) ;  but  all  this  was  over 
long  before  the  scribes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  began 
their  happy  task,  as  simple  and  honest  copyists  of  the  older  re- 
cords placed  before  them.  Let  their  testimony  be  received  with 
attention  at  all  times ;  let  it  be  accepted  as  conclusive  whenso- 
ever there  are  no  grave  reasons  to  the  contrary,  but  let  not  their 
paramount  authority  shut  out  all  other  considerations,  external 
and  internal,  which  might  guide  us  to  the  true  reading  of  a  pas- 
sage ;  nor  let  us  be  so  illogical  as  to  conclude,  because  K  and 
B  are  sometimes  right,  that  therefore  they  never  are  in  the 
wrong*. 

The  results  of  this  excessive  and  irrational  deference  to  one 
of  our  chief  codices,  that  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  bring 
to  the  light  twenty-five  years  ago,  appears  plainly  in  Tis- 
chendorf  s  eighth  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  That  great 
critic  had  never  been  conspicuous  for  stability  of  judgment. 
His  third  edition  was  constructed  almost  without  any  reference 
to  the  cursive  manuscripts,  which,  unless  they  be,  what  no  one 
asserts  or  imagines,  merely  corrupt  copies,  or  copies  of  copies,  of 
existing  uncials,  must  needs  be  the  representatives  of  yet  older 
codices  which  have  long  since  perished:  "respectable  ancestors" 
(as  one  has  quaintly  put  the  matter)  "  who  live  only  in  their 
descendants"  (Long,  Ciceronis  Verrin.  Orat,  Prsef.  p.  vi.)'.     Li 

1  Dean  Borgon  avers  thai  he  is  thoroughly  oonyinoed  thttt  '*  no  reading  ean 
he  of  real  importance, — ^I  mean  has  a  chance  of  heing  true, — ^which  is  witnessed 
to  exclusively  by  a  very  few  copies,  whether  uncial  or  cursive... Nothing  else 
are  such  extraordinary  readings,  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be  found,  but 
fragments  of  primitive  error,  repudiated  by  the  Church  ('a  witness  and  keeper 
of  Holy  Writ ')  in  her  corporate  capacity  "  (Letter  in  the  Guardian,  July  12, 1882). 
I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  this. 

3  Not  that  we  can  in  any  way  assent  to  the  notions  of  Canon  T.  B.  Birks 
(Eisay  on  the  right  ettimation  of  manuscript  evidence  in  the  Uxt  of  the  N,  T.,  1878), 
whose  proposition  that  '*  Constant  increase  of  error  is  no  certain  and  inevitable 
result  of  repeated  transcription*'  (p.  33)  is  true  enough  in  itself,  though  we 
cannot  follow  him  when  he  adds  that  "Errors,  after  they  have  found  entrance, 
may  be  removed  as  well  as  increased  in  later  copies.  A  careful  scribe  may 
not  only  make  fewer  mistakes  of  his  own,  but  he  may  correct  manifest  faults  of 
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Tischendorfs  seventh  edition,  completed  in  1859,  that  error 
was  rectified,  and  the  sum  of  textual  variations  between  the 
third  and  seventh  edition  in  consequence  amounted  to  1296,  in 
no  less  than  595  of  which  (430  of  the  remainder  being  mere 
matters  of  spelling)  he  returned  to  the  readings  of  the  Received 
text,  which  he  had  before  deserted,  but  to  which  fresh  materials 
and  larger  experience  had  brought  him  back\  In  the  eighth 
edition  another  distu^rbing  element  is  introduced,  and  that 
edition  differs  from  his  seventh  in  as  many  as  3369  places,  to 
the  scandal  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Criticism,  as  well  as 
to  his  own  grave  discredit  for  discernment  and  consistency. 
The  evidence  of  Cod.  N,  supported  or  even  unsupported  by  one 
or  two  authorities  of  any  description^  proved  with  him  suffi- 
cient to  outweigh  all  other  witnesses,  whether  manuscripts, 
versions,  or  ecclesiastical  writers. 

The  foregoing  examination  will  probably  have  satisfied  the 
student  that  we  have  no  right  to  regard  Cod.  B  as  a  second 
Infallible  Voice  proceeding  from  the  Vatican,  which,  when  it 
has  once  spoken,  must  put  an  end  to  all  strife.  Yet  nothing 
less  than  this  is  claimed  for  it  by  writers,  who  yet  have  bestowed 
much  thought  and  labour  on  this  controversy.    "Seeing  that 

the  mannsoript  from  which  he  copies,  and  avail  himself  of  the  testimony  of 
others,  so  as  to  revise  and  improve  the  text  of  that  on  which  he  chiefly  relies." 
Only  such  a  sorihe  would  no  longer  be  a  witness  for  the  state  of  the  text  as 
extant  in  his  generation,  bnt  a  critical  editor,  working  on  principles  of  his  own, 
whether  good  or  bad  alike  unknown  to  us. 

1  Very  pertinent  to  this  matter  is  a  striking  extract  from  J.  G.  Beiche 
(a  critic  ''remarkable  for  extent  and  accuracy  of  learning,  and  for  soundness 
and  sobriety  of  judgment,"  as  Canon  Cook  vouches,  Revised  Version^  p.  4), 
given  in  Bloomfield's  Critical  Annotations  on  the  Sacred  Text,  p.  5,  note :  **  In 
multis  sand  N.  T.  locis  leotionis  variie,  iisque  gravissimi  argumenti,  de  verA 
soripturft  judicium  firmum  et  absolutum,  quo  acquiescere  possis,  fern  nequit, 
nisi  omnium  subsidiorum  nostrorum  alicujus  auctoritatis  sufEragia,  et  interna 
veri  falsique  indicia,  diligenter  explorata,  justa  lance  expendantur...Quod  in 
causA  est,  ut  re  non  satis  omni  ex  parte  circumspect^,  non  solum  critici  tanto- 
pere  inter  se  dissentiant,  sed  etiam  singuli  sententiam  suam  toties  retractant 
atque  commutent.^'  In  the  same  spirit  Lagarde,  speaking  of  the  more  recent 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  thus  protests :  **  Gertum  est  eos  non  a  somniis 
monaohorum  undecimi  vel  alius  cujusquam  saeculi  natos,  sed  ex  archetypis 
unoialibus  aut  ipsos  aut  intercedentibus  aliis  derivatos.  Unde  ducet  criticum 
aouto  judicio  et  doctrinft  probabili  instructum  codicibus  recentioribus  coUectis 
effecturum  esse  quid  in  communi  plnrium  aliquorum  archetype  scriptum  fuerit'* 
{Genesis,  p.  19).  Ck>mpare  also  Canon  Cook,  Revised  Version  of  the  First  Three 
QospelSf  p.  5. 

s.  34 
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the  Vatican  manuscript  does  not  contain  one  single  passage  that 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  spurious,  or  that  by  the  evidence  of 
other  manuscripts  and  of  the  context,  admits  of  just  doubt  as 
to  its  authenticity,  a  position  that  no  other  manuscript  enjoys, 
man  is  bound  to  accept  the  testimony  of  that  manuscript  alone, 
as  his  present  text  of  the  sacred  record,  wherever  he  possesses 
its  teaching  \"  I  am  not  sure  whether,  if  we  conceded  this 
writer's  premisses,  we  should  be  bound  to  accept  his  conclusion ; 
but  the  easiest  way  of  disposing  of  his  argument,  as  well  as  of  that 
of  persons,  who,  in  heart  agreeing  with  him,  would  hardly  like 
to  enimciate  their  principle  so  broadly,  is  presently  (pp.  543 — 52) 
to  lay  before  the  student  a  few  readings  of  Cod.  B,  either 
standing  alone,  or  supported  by  M  and  others,  respecting  whose 
authenticity,  or  rather  genuineness,  some  of  us  must  be  forgiven 
if  we  cherish  considerable  doubts.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
declare  that  this  discussion  is  forced  upon  us  through  no  wish  to 
dissemble  the  great  value  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus,  which  in 
common  with  our  opponents  we  regard  as  the  most  weighty 
single  authority  that  we  possess,  but  entirely  by  way  of  unavoid- 
able protest  against  a  claim  for  supremacy  set  up  in  its  behalf, 
which  can  belong  of  right  to  no  existing  document  whatsoever. 

15.  But  indeed  the  theories  of  preceding  critics,  as  well  as 
the  practical  application  of  those  theories  to  the  sacred  text,  have 
been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  more  recent  and  elaborate 
publications  of  Drs  Hort  and  Westcott,  briefly  noticed  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  (p.  488),  and  claiming  in  this  place  our  serious 
attention^    The  system  on  which  their  text  has  been  construct- 

1  "So  eztraTagant  a  statement  oonld  soaroely  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
elaborate  confdtation  with  which  Dr  Scrivener  has  oondescended  to  honour  it" 
{Saturday  Review,  Aug.  20,  18S1).  Yet  this  scheme  of  Con^^rative  CriHcitm 
made  ea^  has  obtained,  for  its  childlike  simplicity,  more  acceptance  than  the 
Beviewer  conld  reasonably  suppose.  Dr  Hort,  of  course,  speaks  very  differ- 
ently :  '*  B  must  be  regarded  as  having  preserved  not  only  a  veiy  andent  text, 
bnt  a  very  pore  line  of  very  ancient  text,  and  that  with  comparatively  lonall 
depravation  either  by  scattered  ancient  corraptions  otherwise  attested  or  liy 
individoalisms  of  the  scribe  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  to  take  it  as  the  sole 
authority  except  where  it  contains  self-betraying  errors,  as  some  have  done,  is 
an  unwarrantable  abandonment  of  criticism,  and  in  our  opioion  inevitably  leads 
to  erroneous  results  "  {Intrad,  p.  250). 

*  The  textual  labours  of  the  Cambridge  dutmivirate  have  received  all  the 
fuller  consideration  in  the  learned  world  by  reason  of  their  authors  having  been 
members  of  the  New  Testament  Kevision  Company,  in  whose  deliberatioDfl  they 
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ed  has  been  vindicated,  so  far  as  vindication  was  possible,  in  Dr 
Hort's  Introdvction,  a  very  model  of  earnest  reasoning,  calling 
for  and  richly  rewarding  the  close  and  repeated  study  of  all  who 
would  learn  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  for  settling  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament  on  dogmatic  principles.  The  germ  of 
this  theory  can  be  traced  in  the  speculations  of  Bentley  and 
Griesbach ;  its  authors  would  confess  themselves  on  many  points 
disciples  of  Lachmann,  although  their  process  of  investigation  is 
far  more  artificial  than  his.  But  there  is  little  hope  for  the 
stability  of  their  imposing  structure,  if  its  foundations  have  been 
laid  on  the  sandy  ground  of  ingenious  conjecture:  and  since 
barely  the  smallest  vestige  of  historical  evidence  has  ever  been 
alleged  in  support  of  the  views  of  these  accomplished  editors, 
their  teaching  must  either  be  received  as  intuitively  true,  or 
dismissed  from  our  consideration  as  precarious,  and  even 
visionary.  This  much  said  by  way  of  preface,  we  will  endeavour 
to  state  the  principles  they  advocate,  as  fairly  and  concisely  as 
we  can. 

(a)  The  books  of  the  New  Testament,  even  the  Holy 
Gospels  themselves,  could  not  well  have  been  collected  into  one 
volume  tiU  some  time  after  the  death  of  S.  John.  During  this 
early  period,  each  portion  of  the  inspired  record  would  be  cir- 
culated separately,  until  at  length  the  four  Gospels  would  be 
brought  together  in  one  book  or  Quaternion,  and,  since  each 
component  member  had  to  receive  a  distinctive  appellation,  the 
simplest  and  the  earliest  headings  would  ascribe  them  to  their 

had  a  real  influenoe,  though,  as  a  oomparison  of  their  text  with  that  adopted  by 
the  BevigionistB  might  eaaily  have  shewn,  by  no  means  a  preponderating  one. 
I  have  carefully  studied  the  chief  criticisms  which  have  been  published  on  the 
oontroversy ,  without  materially  adding  to  the  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which 
nearly  eleven  years  of  familiar  conference  with  my  colleagues  had  necessarily 
brought  to  me.  The  formidable  onslaught  on  Dr  Hort*s  and  Canon  Westcott's 
principles  in  three  scarcely  anonymous  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  espe- 
cially in  the  number  for  April  18S2,  and  Canon  F.  0.  Cook's  Revised  Version 
of  the  First  Three  Gospels  (1882),  must  be  known  to  most  scholars,  and  abound 
with  materials  from  which  a  final  judgment  may  be  formed.  The  Ely  Lectures 
on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  N,  T.  (1882),  which  my  friend  and  benefactor  Canon 
Kennedy  was  pleased  to  inscribe  to  myself^  are  none  the  less  valuable  for  their 
attempt  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  opposite  views  of  the  questions  at 
issue.  The  host  of  pamphlets  and  articles  in  periodicals  which  the  occasion 
has  called  forth  could  hardly  be  enumerated  in  detail,  but  some  of  them  have 
been  used  with  due  acknowledgment  in  Chap.  ix. 

34—2 
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respective  authors,  Kara  Mardaiov,  tcarcL  Mdptcov,  k.t,\,,  the 
general  title  of  the  four  being  £vayyi>uov.  "It  is  quite  un- 
certain to  what  extent  the  whole  N.  T.  was  ever  included  in  a 
single  volume  in  Ante-Nicene  times"  (Hort,  Introd.  pp.  223, 
268),  only  that  the  Gospels  had  certainly  been  collected  together 
when  Justin  Martyr  wrote  his  first  Apology  between  a.d.  139 
and  150,  inasmuch  as  he  appeals  thrice  over  to  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Apostles,  which  he  once  identifies  with  the  Gospels  {ol 
dirocrroXot  iv  roi9  yevofiivoi^  xnr  avrSv  dwofivi^fiopevfuiaiv  a 
KoKAroA  €vayy&ua),  Justin's  disciple  Tatian,  again,  composed 
a  Harmony  of  the  Four  {Aid  rea-adpoDv),  respecting  the  precise 
nature  of  which  we  have  recently  gained  very  seasonable  infor- 
mation {see  above,  p.  57,  note  2).  "  The  idea,  if  not  the  name, 
of  a  collective  *(3osper  is  implied  throughout  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  third  book  of  Irenaeus,  who  doubtless  received 
it  from  earlier  generations"  (Hort,  p.  321).  Hence  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suspect  that  our  great  codices  (MABC),  which 
originally  contained  the  whole  N.  T.,  may  have  been  transcribed 
in  their  several  parts  from  copies  differing  from  each  other  in 
genius  and  in  date.  With  such  a  possibility  before  us  we 
ought  not  to  be  perplexed  if  the  character  of  the  text  whether 
of  Cod.  A  or  of  Cod.  B  differs  in  the  Gospels  from  that  which 
it  bears  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles;  or  if  Cod.  C  in  the 
Apocalypse  (see  above,  p.  119,  note),  and  Cod.  A  in  S.  Mark  {see 
above,  p.  151)  appear  to  belong  to  a  family  or  group  apart  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  their  respective  codices. 

{^)  At  this  remote  period,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  must  have  originated  the  wide  variations  from 
the  prevailing  text  on  the  part  of  our  primary  authorities,  both 
manuscripts  and  versions,  which  survive  in  Cod.  Bezas  of  the 
Greek,  and  in  the  Old  Latin  codices  or  at  least  in  some  of  them. 
The  text  they  exhibit  is  distinguished  as  Western,  and  they  have 
been  joined  by  a  powerful  ally,  the  Curetonian  Syriac.  Critics 
of  every  school  agree  in  admitting  the  primitive  existence  of 
this  Western  receusion  {see  above,  pp.  470,  510),  and  in  their 
estimate  of  its  general  spirit.  "The  earliest  readings  which 
can  be  fixed  chronologically  belong  to  it... But  any  preposses- 
sions in  its  favour  that  might  be  created  by  this  imposing 
early  ascendancy  are  for  the  most  part  soon  dissipated  by  con- 
tinuous study  of  its  internal  character"  (Hort,  p.  120).    "The 
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chief  and  most  constant  characteristic  of  the  Western  readings 
is  a  love  of  paraphrase.  Words,  clauses,  and  even  whole  sen- 
tences were  changed,  omitted,  and  inserted  with  astonishing 
freedom,  wherever  it  seemed  that  the  meaning  could  be  brought 
out  with  greater  force  and  definiteness"  (ibid.  p.  122).  "Another 
equally  important  characteristic  is  a  disposition  to  enrich  the 
text  at  the  cost  of  its  purity  by  alterations  or  additions  taken 
from  traditional  and  perhaps  firom  apocryphal  and  other  non- 
biblical  sources"  (ibid.  p.  123).  Especially  may  we  note  among 
other  interpolations  the  long  passage  after  Matth.  xx.  28  which 
we  cit«d  above,  p.  8. 

(7)  We  now  come  to  the  feature  which  distinguishes  Dr 
Hort's  system  from  any  hitherto  propounded;  by  the  acceptance 
or  non-acceptance  of  which  his  whole  edifice  must  stand  or  falL 
He  seems  to  exaggerate  the  force  of  extant  evidence  when  he 
judges  that  the  corrupt  Western  "  was  the  more  widely-spread 
text  of  Ante-Nicene  times"  {ibid.  p.  120);  but  he  tacitly  as- 
sumes that  many  codices,  versions,  and  ecclesiastical  writers, 
remained  free  from  its  malignant  influence.  The  evidence  of 
this  latter  class  was  preserved  comparatively  pure  until  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  when  it  was  taken  in  hand,  at 
some  time  between  A.D.  250  and  350,  "at  what  date  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  confidence,  and  even  for  conjecture  the 
materials  are  scanty  "  {ibid.  p.  137),  by  the  Syrian  bishops  and 
Fathers  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  who  undertook  (1)  "  an 
authoritative  revision  at  Antioch"  of  the  Greek  text,  which  (2) 
was  then  taken  as  a  standard  for  a  similar  authoritative  revision 
of  the  Syriac  text,  and  (3)  was  itself  at  a  later  time  subjected 
to  a  second  authoritative  revision,  carrying  out  more  completely 
the  purposes  of  the  first"  {ibid.  p.  137).  Of  this  two-fold 
authoritative  revision  of  the  Greek  text,  of  this  formal  trans- 
mutation of  the  Curetonian  Syriac  into  the  Peshito  (for  this  is 
what  Dr  Hort  means,  though  his  language  is  a  little  obscure), 
although  they  must  have  been  of  necessity  public  acts  of  great 
Churches  in  ages  abounding  in  Councils  General  or  Provincial, 
not  one  trace  remains  in  the  history  of  Christian  antiquity ;  no 
one  writer  seems  conscious  that  any  modification  either  of  the 
Greek  Scriptures  or  of  the  vernacular  translation  was  made  in 
or  before  their  times.    It  is  as  if  the  Bishops*  Bible  had  been 
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thrust  out  of  the  English  Church  service  and  out  of  the  studies 
of  her  divines,  and  the  Bible  of  1611  had  silently  taken  its 
place,  no  one  knew  how,  or  when,  or  why,  or  indeed  that  any 
change  whatever  had  been  made.  Yet  regarding  his  speculative 
conjecture  as  undubitably  true,  Dr  Hort  proceeds  to  name  the 
text  as  it  stood  before  his  imaginary  era  of  transfusion  a  Pre- 
Syrian  text,  and  that  into  which  it  was  changed,  sometimes 
ArUiochian,  more  often  Syrian^ ;  while  of  the  latter  recension, 
though  made  deliberately,  as  our  author  believes,  by  the  authori- 
tative voice  of  the  Eastern  Church,  he  does  not  shrink  from 
declaring  that  "all  distinctively  Syrian  readings  must  be  at  once 
rejected"  {Und.  p.  119),  thus  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all  critical 
materials.  Fathers,  versions,  manuscripts  uncial  or  cursive,  com- 
prising about  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  whole  mass,  which  do 
not  correspond  with  his  preconceived  opinion  of  what  a  correct 
text  ought  to  be  {ibid.  p.  163). 

(S)  But  one  or  two  steps  yet  remain  in  this  thorough  eli- 
mination of  useless  elements.  A  few  authorities  still  survive 
wjiich  are  honoured  as  Pre-Syrian,  and  continued  unaffected 
by  the  phantom  revisions,  which,  for  critical  purposes,  have  re- 
duced their  colleagues  to  ignominious  silence.  Besides  the  Wes- 
tern, Dr  Hort  has  in  reserve  two  other  groups,  the  Alexandrian 
and  the  Neutral  The  former  retains  a  text  essentially  pure 
from  Syrian  (though  not  from  Western)  mixture,  but  its  com- 
ponent members  are  portentously  few  in  number,  being  tole- 
rably void  of  corruption  as  regards  the  substance,  with  "no 
incorporation  of  matter  extraneous  to  the  canonical  text  of 
the  Bible,  and  no  habitual  or  extreme  license  of  paraphrase 
...the  changes  made  having  usually  more  to  do  with  language 
than  with  matter,  and  being  marked  by  an  effort  after  cor- 
rectness of  phrase"  {ibid.  p.  131).  There  are  no  unmixed 
vouchers  for  this  Non- Western,  Pre-Syrian,  Alexandrian  class, 
though  Cyril  of  Alexandria  seems  to  come  the  nearest  to  purity 

'  We  are  concerned  not  with  names  bat  with  things,  so  that  Dr  Hort  ma^ 
give  his  ignUfatuua  what  appellation  he  likes,  only  whj  he  calls  it  Syrian  it  is 
hard  to  determine.  The  notices  connecting  his  imaginary  revision  with  Lnoian 
of  Antioch  which  we  have  given  above  (pp.  515,  517  and  note  2)  he  feels  to  be 
insoffioient,  for  he  says  no  more  than  that  "  the  conjeotnre  derives  some  little 
support  from  a  passage  of  Jerome,  which  is  not  itself  discredited  by  the  precari- 
ousness  of  the  modem  theories  which  have  been  suggested  by  it "  (Hort,  p.  138). 
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{ibid.  p.  141),  then  Origen,  occasionally  other  Alexandrian 
Fathers,  also  the  Thebaic,  and  especially  the  Memphitic  version 
{^Snd.  p.  131).  No  extant  MS.  has  preserved  so  many  Alexandrian 
readings  as  Cod.  L  (ibid.  p.  153).  Cod.  C  has  some,  T  and  H 
more :  in  the  Gospels  they  are  chiefly  marked  by  the  combination 
MCLXZ  33  {ibid.  p.  166).  In  Cod.  A,  for  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
{see  above,  pp.  101,  472,  531),  the  Alexandrian  outnumber  both 
the  Syrian  and  Western  readings  (Hort,p.  152),  but  they  all  are 
mere  degenerations  so  far  as  they  depart  from  Dr  Hort's  standard. 

(e)  The  Neutral  type  of  text :  so  called  because  it  is  free 
from  the  glaring  corruption  of  the  Western,  from  the  smooth 
assimilations  of  the  Syrian,  and  from  the  grammatical  purism  of 
the  Alexandrian.  Only  two  documents  come  under  this  last  head, 
Codd.  B  and  N,  and  of  these  two,  when  they  diflfer,  B  is  pre- 
ferable to  {(>  which  has  a  not  inconsiderable  Western  element, 
besides  that  the  scribe's  bold  ^nd  rough  manner  has  rendered 
"all  the  ordinary  lapses  due  to  rapid  and  careless  transcription 
more  numerous"  than  in  B  {ibid.  p.  246).  Yet,  with  certain 
slight  exceptions  which  he  carefully  specifies,  it  is  our  leamcid 
author's  belief  ''  (1)  that  the  readings  of  MB  should  be  accepted 
as  the  true  readings  until  strong  internal  evidence  is  found  to 
the  contrary,  and  (2)  that  no  readings  of  MB  can  safely  be 
rejected  absolutely,  though  it  is  sometimes  right  to  place  them 
only  on  an  alternative  footing,  especially  where  they  receive  no 
support  from  Versions  and  Fathers  "  {ibid.  p.  225) :  and  this  their 
preeminence,  in  our  critic's  judgment,  "  is  due  to  the  extreme, 
and,  as  it  were,  primordial  antiquity  of  the  common  original 
from  which  the  ancestries  of  the  two  MSS.  have  diverged,  the 
date  of  which  cannot  be  later  than  the  earlier  part  of  the 
second  century,  and  may  well  be  yet  earlier  "  {ibid.  p.  223). 

That  MB  should  thus  lift  up  their  heads  against  all  the 
world  is  much,  especially  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  several 
versions  and  not  a  few  Fathers  are  older  than  they :  for,  while 
we  grant  that  a  simple  patristic  citation,  standing  by  itself,  is  of 
little  value  {see  above,  pp.  416 — 7),  yet  when  the  context  or  cur- 
rent of  exposition  renders  it  clear  what  reading  these  writers  had 
before  them,  they  must  surely  for  that  passage  be  equivalent  as 
authorities  to  a  manuscript  of  their  own  age.  Nor  will  Dr  Hort 
allow  us  to  make  any  deduction  from  the  weight  of  the  united 
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testimony  of  MB  by  reason  of  the  curious  fact,  demonstrated  as 
well  to  his  satisfaction  (Hort,  p.  213)  as  to  our  own,  that  the  scribe 
of  B  was  the  actual  writer  of  three  distinct  quires,  forming  three 
pairs  of  conjugate  leaves  of  M  {see  ahove,  p.  92,  note);  but  on  this 
head  we  think  he  will  find  few  readers  to  agree  with  him.  His 
devotion  to  Cod.  B  when  it  stands  alone  is  of  necessity  far  more 
intelligent  than  that  of  the  unnamed  writer  cited  above  (p.  529, 
530),  yet  we  believe  that  his  implied  confidence  is  scarcely  the  less 
misplaced.  He  is  very  glad  when  he  can  to  find  friends  for  his 
favourite,  and  discusses  with  great  care  the  several  binary  com- 
binations, such  as  BL,  BC,  BT,  BH,  BD  (which  last,  indeed,  is 
unsafe  enough),  AB,  BZ,  B  33  or  BA  (for  S.  Mark)  in  the  Gos- 
pels; AB,  BC,  &c,,  in  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  (Hort,  p.  227).  He 
does  not  disparage  the  subsingular  readings  of  B,  meaning  by 
this  convenient,  perhaps  novel,  term,  the  agreement  of  B  with 
"inferior  Greek  MSS.,  Versions,  or  Fathers,  or  combinations 
of  documentary  evidence  of  these  kinds''  (ibid.  p.  230).  But, 
when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and  Cod.  B  is  left  absolutely 
alone,  its  advocates  need  not  despair,  inasmuch  as  no  readings  of 
that  manuscript,  not  involving  clerical  error  (and  "the  scribe 
reached  by  no  means  a  high  standard  of  accuracy"  ibid.  p.  233), 
must  be  lightly  or  hastily  rejected,  so  powerfully  do  they  commend 
themselves  on  their  own  merits  (ibid,  p.  238).  This  transcendant 
excellency,  however,  belongs  to  it  chiefly  in  the  Gospela  In 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  if  the  value  of  A  increases  (see 
above,  p.  535),  that  of  B  is  somewhat  diminished;  while  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  a  "local  Western  element  of  B"  (Hort,  p.  240) 
brings  it  into  the  less  reputable  company  of  DFG  or  even  of  D 
alone.  Hence  in  the  formation  of  Westcott  and  Hort's  Pauline 
text  we  sometimes  meet  with  what  appears  the  paradoxical 
result  that  the  evidence  of  B  alone  is  accepted,  while  that  of  B 
attended  by  other  codices  is  laid  aside  as  insufficient. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  compare  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Dr 
Hort's  system,  brief  and  inadequate,  yet  not  we  trust  unfair,  as 
it  is,  with  the  theory  of  Griesbach  (see  above,  pp.  470 — 2),  for 
whose  labours  and  genius  we  share  much  of  his  successor's 
veneration.  As  regards  the  modification  of  text  called  Western 
their  views  are  nearly  identical,  only  that  Griesbach  was  neces- 
sarily ignorant  of  such  important  constituents  of  it  as  the  Cure- 
tonian  Syriac  and  the  Old  Latin  codices  which  have  come  to 
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light  since  his  day«  and  thus  was  exempted^ from  the  tempta- 
tion to  which  Dr  Hort  has  unhappily  yielded,  of  believing  that 
Codd.  KB,  with  all  their  comparative  purity,  represent  a  primi- 
tive text  already  corrupted  hy  certain  accretions  from  which  the 
Western  copies  were  free  {see  below,  p.  555  and  note  2):  a 
violent  supposition  which  seriously  impairs  the  homogeneous- 
ness  and  self-consistency  of  his  whole  argument  (Hort,  pp.  175 
— ^6).  Qriesbach's  Alexandrian  class  includes  not  only  that 
which  Dr  Hort  understands  by  the  name,  but  the  later  critic's 
Neutral  class  also,  which  indeed  we  fail  to  distin^ish  from  the 
other  by  any  marked  peculiar  characteristics.  The  more  mixed 
text  which  Griesbach  called  Constantinopolitan,  and  which  is 
represented  by  Cod.  A  in  the  Gospels,  in  part  by  Cod.  C,  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  later  authorities,  differs  from  Dr  Hort's  Syrian 
in  much  more  than  name.  Wider  and  deeper  researches  have 
made  it  evident  that  Griesbach's  notion  of  a  gradual  modernising 
of  the  text  used  from  the  fourth  century  downwards  in  the 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  would  not  adequately  account 
for  the  phenomena  wherewith  we  have  to  deal.  The  general, 
almost  universal,  prevalence  of  such  a  departure  from  the  read- 
ings of  MB,  met  with  in  ecclesiastical  writers  at  least  as  early 
in  date  as  the  parchment  of  those  manuscripts  themselves,  can 
be  explained  by  nothing  less  than  a  comprehensive,  deliberate, 
authoritative  recension  of  the  sacred  books,  undertaken  by  the 
chief  rulers  of  the  Antiochene  Church,  accepted  throughout 
that  great  Patriarchate,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  never  noticed 
even  in  the  way  of  passing  reference  by  writers  of  any  descrip- 
tion from  that  period  onwards,  until  its  consequences,  not  its 
process,  became  known  to  eminent  critics  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Nothing  less  than  the  exigency  of  his 
case  could  have  driven  our  author  to  encumber  himself  with  a 
scheme  fraught  with  difficulties  too  great  even  for  his  skill  to 
overcome. 

Dr  Hort's  system,  therefore,  is  entirely  destitute  of  historical 
foundation.  He  does  not  so  much  as  make  a  show  of  pretending 
to  it :  but  then  he  would  persuade  us,  as  he  has  persuaded  him- 
self, that  its  substantial  truth  is  proved  by  results;  and  for  results 
of  themselves  to  establish  so  very  much,  they  must  needs  be 
unequivocal,  and  admit  of  no  logical  escape  from  the  conclusions 
they  lead  up  to.  But  is  this  really  the  case  ?  "  Two  Members 
of  the  New  Testament  Company''  of  Revisers,  in  a  temperate  and 
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very  able  pamphlet,  have  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  have 
assigned,  after  Dr  Hort,  but  with  greater  precision  than  he, 
three  reasons  "  for  the  belief  that  the  Syrian  text  is  posterior 
in  origin  to  those  which  he  calls  Western,  Alexandrian,  and 
Neutral "  {TIte  Revisers  and  the  Greek  text  of  the  N,  T,,  p.  25). 
Granting  for  our  present  purpose  the  reality  of  this  Syrian 
text,  of  whose  independent  existence  we  have  no  direct  proof 
whatever,  let  us  see  what  the  three  reasons  will  amount  to. 

(a)  "The  first  reason  appears  to  us  almost  sufficient  to 
settle  the  question  by  itself.  It  is  founded  on  the  observation 
...that  the  Syrian  text  presents  numerous  instances  of  readings 
which,  according  to  all  textual  probability,  must  be  considered 
to  be  combinations  of  early  readings  still  extant."..."  The  reader 
will  find  in  Dr  Hort's  own  pages  abundant  illustration  of  the 
£aot  in  eight  examples  rigorously  analysed,  which  seem  to 
supply  a  proof,  as  positive  as  the  subject  admits,  that  Syrian 
readings  are  posterior  both  to  Western  readings,  and  to  other 
readings  which  may  be  properly  described  as  Neutral"  {ibid. 
pp.  25 — 6).  But  the  misfortune  is  that  the  subject  does  not 
admit  of  positive  proof;  that  what  appears  to  one  scholar 
**  textual  probability,"  appears  to  another  a  mere  begging  of  the 
whole  question.  These  eight  examples  have  been  re-analysed 
by  Canon  Cook  {Revised  Version,  pp.  205 — 18),  €md  just  before 
him  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  (April  1882,  pp.  325 — 6),  writers 
not  destitute  either  of  learning  or  of  natural  acuteness,  who 
would  fain  lead  us  to  draw  directly  opposite  inferences  from  Dr 
Hort's.  We  will  take  but  one  specimen,  the  eighth  and  last, 
to  make  our  meaning  as  clear  as  possible.  "  This  simple  in- 
stance," says  Dr  Hort  complacently,  "  needa  no  explanation " 
(Hort,  p.  104). 

Luke  xxiv.  53.  koX  ^aav  Sutiravro^  iv  ry  Up^,  alvovvre^ 
Kal  €v\oyovvT€^  t6v  Bedx/.  Thus  it  stands  in  the  Received  text 
with  AC»»FHKMSUVXrAAn,  all  cursives,  even  those  most 
esteemed  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  with  c  /.  g,,  the  Vulgate, 
Peshito  and  Philoxenian  Syriac,  the  Armenian,  and  ^thiopic 
virtually  {evXoyovvre^  Kal  alvovvre^  rbv  ©coi;).  This  is  called 
the  Syrian  reading. 

The  two  so-termed  Pre-Syrian  forms  are, 

om.  Kal  aivoinne^  NBCL*,  Memphitic  (Hort),  Jerusalem 
Syriac.     This  is  the  Neutral  and  Alexandrian  text. 
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om.  ev\oyovvT€^  xal  D  a.  b.  e,  ff,  I  gat,  hbdX,,  Memphitic 
(Tischendori).    This  is  the  Western  text. 

The  assumption  of  course  is  that  the  Syrian  reading  is  a 
conflation  of  those  of  the  other  two  classes,  so  forming  a  full 
but  not  over-burdened  clause.  But  if  this  prasjvdidum  be 
met  with  the  plea  that  D  and  the  Latins  perpetually,  B  and 
its  allies  very  often,  seek  to  abridge  the  sacred  original,  it 
would  be  hard  to  demonstrate  that  the  latter  explanation  is 
more  improbable  than  the  former.  Beyond  this  point  of  sub- 
jective feeling  the  matter  cannot  well  be  carried,  whether  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Dr  Hort's  other  examples  of  conflation  have  the  same  double 
edge  as  Luke  xxiv.  53,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr  Sanday  is 
right  in  asserting  that  like  instances  may  be  found  wheresoever 
they  are  looked  for ;  but  they  prove  nothing  to  any  one  who  has 
not  made  up  his  mind  beforehand  as  to  what  the  reading  ought 
to  be.  We  have  already  confessed  that  there  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  copyists  to  assimilate  the  narratives  of  the  several 
Qospels  to  each  other;  and  that  such  Harmonies  as  that  of 
Tatian  would  facilitate  the  process  {see  above,  p.  12) ;  that  syno- 
nymous words  are  liable  to  be  exchanged  and  harsh  constructions 
supplied  (above J  p.  13).  Part  of  the  value  of  the  older  codices  arises 
from  their  comparative  freedom  from  such  corrections :  but  then 
this  modernising  process  is  on  the  part  of  copyists  unsystematic, 
almost  unconscious ;  it  is  wholly  difiTerent  from  the  deliberate 
formal  emendations  implied  throughout  Dr  Hort's  volume. 

(/9)  The  second  reason  adduced  by  the  Two  Revisers  "is 
almost  equally  cogent"  in  their  estimation.  It  is  that  while 
the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  "place  before  us  from  separate  and 
in  some  cases  widely  distant  countries  examples  of  Western, 
Alexandrian,  and  Neutral  readings,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that 
before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  we  have  no  historical 
traces  of  readings  which  can  properly  be  entitled  distinctively 
Syrian"  {The  Revisers  &c.,  p.  26).  Now  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  is  the  earliest  period  assigned  by  Dr  Hort  for  the 
inception  of  his  phantom  scheme  of  Syrian  revision,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  the  epoch  of  Patristic  evidence  was  not  put  thus  early, 
in  order  to  exclude  Origen,  whose  support  of  his  Alexandrian 
readings  Oriesbach  found  so  partial  and  precarious  {see  above, 
p.  472).     In  fact  Dr^Hort  expressly  states  that  "The   only 
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period  for  which  we  have  any  thing  like  a  sufficiency  of  repre- 
sentative knowledge  consists  roughly  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century  from  about  175  to  250 :  but  the  remains  of  four  emi- 
nent Greek  Fathers,  which  range  through  this  period,  cast  a 
strong  light  on  textual  history  backward  and  forward.  They 
are  Irenaeus,  of  Asia  Minor,  Rome,  and  Lyons;  his  disciple 
Hippol3rtus,  of  Rome;  Clement,  of  Athens  and  Alexandria;  and 
his  disciple,  Origen,  of  Alexandria  and  Palestine  "  (Hort,  p.  112). 
Even  if  the  extant  writings  of  these  Fathers  had  been  as  rigo- 
rously examined  and  as  thoroughly  known  as  they  certainly  are 
not,  ''  their  scantiness  and  the  comparative  vagueness  of  the 
textual  materials  contained  in  them "  {ibid,)  would  hinder  our 
drawing  at  present  any  positive  conclusions  regarding  the 
sacred  text  as  known  to  them.  Even  the  slender  specimens  of 
controverted  readings  collected  in  our  Chap.  ix.  would  suffice  to 
prove  that  their  evidence  is  by  no  means  exclusively  fieivour- 
able  to  Dr  Hort's  opinions,  a  fact  for  which  we  will  allege  but 
one  instance  out  of  many,  the  support  given  to  the  Received 
text  by  Hippolytus  in  that  grand  passage,  John  iii.  1S\ 

There  are  three  considerable  works  relating  to  the  criticism 
of  the  N.  T.  still  open  to  the  enterprise  of  scholars,  and  they 
can  hardly  be  taken  up  at  all  except  by  the  fresh  hopefulness  of 
scholars  yet  young.  We  need  a  fuller  and  more  comprehensive 
collation  of  the  cursive  manuscripts  (Hort,  pp.  76 — 7):  "a 
complete  collection  of  all  the  fragments  of  the  Thebaic  New 
Testament  is  now  the  most  pressing  want  in  the  province  of 
textual  criticism,"  writes  Bp  Lightfoot  (see  above,  p.  396),  and 
he  might  have  added  a  better  edition  of  the  Memphitic  also : 
but  for  the  demands  of  the  present  controversy  we  must  set  in 
the  first  rank  the  necessity  for  a  complete  survey  of  the 
Patristic  literature  of  the  first  five  centuries  at  the  least  {see 
above,  p.  418).  While  we  concede  to  Dr  Hort  that  as  a  rul^ 
"negative  patristic  evidence" — that  derived  from  the  mere 
silence  of  the  writer,  "  is  of  no  force  at  all "  (Hoit,  p.  201),  and 
attach  very  slight  importance  to  citations  which  are  not  express 
{see  above,  pp.  416 — ^7),  it  is  from  this  source  that  we  must  look 
for  any  stable  decision  regarding  the  comparative  purity  in 

^  Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  our  notes  in  eh.  ix.  on  Luke  ii.  14  for 
Methodius ;  Lake  xzii.  43,  44  for  Hippolytus  again ;  Lnke  xxiii.  84  for  Iienmoa 
and  Origen.     A.dd  Luke  x.  1  for  Irenfens  (p.  546,  note  1). 
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reference  to  the   sacred  autographs  of  the  several  classes  of 
documents  which  hs^e  passed  under  our  review. 

(7)  Hence  the  second  reason  for  supporting  the  text  of 
Westcott  and  Hort  urged  by  the  Two  Revisers  relates  to  an 
investigation  of  &^is  hitherto  but  partially  ascertained :  the 
third,  like  the  first,  involves  only  matters  of  opinion,  in  which 
individual  judgments  and  prepossessions  bear  the  chief  part. 
"Yet  a  third  reason  is  supplied  by  Internal  Evidence,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  considerations... of  Intrinsic  or  of  Transcrip- 
tional Probability  "  {The  Revisers  &c.,  p.  26) :  and  "  here,"  they 
very  justly  add,  "  it  is  obvious  that  we  enter  at  once  into  a 
very  delicate  and  difficult  domain  of  textual  criticism,  and  can 
only  draw  our  conclusions  with  the  utmost  circumspection  and 
reserve  "  {jbid,).  On  the  subject  of  Internal  Evidence  enough 
for  our  present  purpose  has  been  said  in  Chap.  vi.  (pp.  490,  &c.), 
and  Dr  Hort's  Transcriptional  head  appears  to  be  Bp  EUicott's 
paradiplomatic  {see  our  p.  499)  under  a  more  convenient  name. 
Our  author's  discussion  of  what  he  calls  the  ''rudimental 
criticism  "  of  Internal  evidence  (Hort,  Part  II.  pp.  19 — 72),  if 
necessarily  somewhat  abstruse,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  interesting  in  his  admirable  volume.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  all  reasoning  is  analytical,  not  synthetical ;  the  reducing  a 
foregone  conclusion  to  the  first  principles  on  which  it  rests, 
rather  than  the  building  upon  those  first  principles  the  ma- 
terials wherewith  to  construct  the  conclusion.  Of  this  portion 
of  Dr  Hort's  labours  the  dictum  is  emphatically  true.  Cod.  B 
and  its  characteristic  peculiarities  are  never  out  of  the  author's 
mind,  and  those  lines  of  thought  are  closely  followed  which 
most  readily  lead  up  to  the  theory  of  that  manuscript's  prac- 
tical impeccability.  We  allege  this  statement  in  no  disparaging 
spirit,  and  it  may  be  that  Dr  Hort  will  not  wholly  disagree  with 
us.  Not  only  is  he  duly  sensible  of  the  precariousness  of  In- 
trinsic evidence,  inasmuch  as  "  the  uncertainty  of  the  decision 
in  ordinary  cases  is  shown  by  the  great  diversity  of  judgement 
which  is  actually  found  to  exist"  (Hort,  p.  21),  but  he  boldly, 
and  no  less  boldly  than  truly,  intimates  that  in  such  cases  the 
ultimate  decision  must  rest  with  the  individual  critic :  "in  almost 
all  texts  variations  occur  where  personal  judgement  inevitably 
takes  a  large  part  in  the  final  decision... Different  minds  will  be 
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impressed  by  different  parts  of  the  evidence  as  clearer  than  the 
rest,  and  so  virtually  ruling  the  rest :  here  therefore  personal 
discernment  would  seem  the  surest  ground  for  confidence" 
(ibid.  p.  65).  For  the  critic's  confidence  perhaps,  not  for  that  of 
his  reader. 

The  process  of  grouping  authorities,  whether  by  considera- 
tions of  their  geographical  distribution  or  (more  uncertainly) 
according  to  their  genealogy  as  inferred  from  internal  considera- 
tions {ibid.  pp.  49 — 65),  occupies  a  large  measure  of  Dr  Hort's 
attention.  The  idea  has  not  indeed  originated  with  him, 
and  its  occasional  value  will  be  frankly  acknowledged  in  the  en- 
suing pages  (see  bdow,  pp.  553 — 6),  so  that  on  this  head  we  need 
not  further  enlarge.  In  conclusion  we  will  say,  that  the  more 
our  Cambridge  Professor's  Introduction  is  studied  the  more  it 
grows  upon  our  esteem  for  fulness  of  learning,  for  patience  of 
research,  for  keenness  of  intellectual  power,  and  especially  for 
a  certain  marvellous  readiness  in  accounting  after  some  &shion 
for  every  new  phenomenon  which  occurs,  however  apparently 
adverse  to  the  acceptance  of  his  own  theory.  With  all  our 
reverence  for  his  genius,  and  gratitude  for  much  that  we  have 
learnt  from  him  in  the  course  of  our  studies,  we  are  compelled 
to  repeat  as  emphatically  as  ever  our  strong  conviction  that  the 
hypothesis  to  whose  proof  he  has  devoted  so  many  laborious 
years,  is  destitute  not  only  of  historical  foundation,  but  of  all 
probability  resulting  from  the  internal  goodness  of  the  text 
which  its  adoption  would  force  upon  us\ 

This  last  assertion  we  will  try  to  verify  by  subjoining  a 
select  number  of  those  many  passages  in  the  N.  T.  wherein  the 
two  great  codices  K  and  6,  one  or  both  of  them,  are  witnesses 


^  For  reasonB  which  will  be  readily  understood,  we  have  quoted  sparingly 
from  the  trenchant  article  in  the  Quarterly  RevUw,  April  1882,  bat  the  following 
summary  of  the  consequences  of  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  Godd.  KB  seems  no 
unfit  comment  on  the  facts  of  the  case :  "Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  Truth 
of  Scripture  has  run  a  very  narrow  risk  of  being  lost  for  ever  to  mankind. 
Dr  Hort  contends  that  it  more  than  half  lay  perdu  on  a  forgotten  shelf  in  the 
Vatican  Library ; — ^Dr  Tisohendorf  that  it  had  found  its  way  into  a  waste-paper 
basket  in  the  convent  of  S.  Catherine  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai, — from  which 
he  rescued  it  on  the  4th  February  1859 : — neither,  we  venture  to  think,  a  rerj 
likely  supposition.  We  indlne  to  believe  that  the  Author  of  Scripture  hath  not 
by  any  means  shown  Himself  so  unmindful  of  the  safety  of  the  Deposit  as 
these  learned  persons  imagine  "  (p.  865). 
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for  readings,  nearly  all  of  which,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment, 
are  corruptions  of  the  sacred  originals  ^ 

Matth.  yi.  8.  The  transparent  gloss  o  dco?  is  inserted  before 
d  iran^p  vfitav  by  Codd.  K*B  and  the  Thebaic  version'. 

Ver.  22.  'O  Xv^o?  rov  a-tafuaro^  iariv  6  o^^oA/aos  crov  B.  a.  b, 
c»  ff^,  n^*\  h,  Lf  the  printed  Vulgate,  some  Latin  writers,  and  the 
^thiopio.  The  addition  of  o-ov  is  more  strongly  attested  in  Luke  xi. 
34,  but  is  intolerable  in  either  place. 

Matth.  xvL  21.  *Aird  rorc  rjp^aro  li^crovs  xpurrosi  so  the  first 
hands  of  ({  and  B,  with  the  Memphitic  version  only,  their  very 
frequent  companion. 

Matth.  xxvii.  28.  On  the  impossible  reading  of  K'BD  and  a 
few  others  enough  has  been  said  in  Chap,  v.,  p.  480. 

Ver.  49.  We  are  here  brought  face  to  face  with  the  gravest 
interpolation  yet  laid  to  the  charge  of  B,  whose  tendency  is  usually 
in  the  opposite  direction  (p.  116).  Westcott  and  Hort  alone  among 
the  editors  feel  constrained  to  insert  in  the  text,  though  enclosed  in 
their  double  brackets  and  regarded  as  ''most  probably  an  interpo- 
lation," a  sentence  which  neither  they  nor  any  other  competent  scholar 
can  easily  believe  that  the  Evangelist  ever  wrote.  After  awrotv 
avTov  are  set  the  following  words  borrowed  from  John  xix.  34,  with 
a  slight  verbal  change,  and  representing  that  the  Saviour  was  pierced 
before  his  death :  oAAos  Sc  Xafiiov  ^yx^v  Im^cv  avrov  n^  wXsvpdvy  koI 
ii^\e€v  vScDp  Kal  olfia.  Thus  we  read  in  KBOLXJ  (which  has  cvdccos 
before  iir}Xj9€v  aXfm  koi  v&i>p)r.  5.  48.  67.  115.  127*,  five  good  manu- 
scripts of  the  Vulgate  gat,,  mm.,  chad.,  Harl.  1023  and  1802*  (see 
p.  358)  and  the  margin  of  1  K  vi.  {see  p.  354),  the  Jerusalem  Syriac 
once  when  the  Lesson  occurs,  and  the  ^thiopic.  Chrysostom  thus 
read  in  his  copy,  but  used  the  clause  with  so  little  reflection  that  he 
regarded  the  Lord  as  dead  already.  Severus  of  Antioch  [d.  539], 
who  himself  protested  against  this  gross  corruption,  tells  us  that 


1  Yet  while  refasing  without  hesitation  the  daim  of  the  morutra  which 
follow  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  text,  we  are  by  no  means  insen- 
eible  to  the  fact  impressed  npon  ns  by  the  Dean  of  Llandaff,  that  there  are 
readings  which  conciliate  favonr  the  more  we  think  over  them:  it  being  the 
special  privilege  of  Truth  always  to  grow  upon  candid  minds.  We  subjoin  his 
persuasive  words :  "  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  take  note  of  the  process  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  attends  in  one's  own  mind  the  presentation  of  some  un- 
familiar reading.  At  first  sight  the  suggestion  is  repelled  as  unintelligible, 
startling,  ahnost  shocking.  By  degrees,  light  dawns  upon  it— it  finds  its  plea 
and  its  palliation.  At  last,  in  many  instances,  it  is  accepted  as  adding  force 
and  beauty  to  the  context,  and  a  conviction  gradually  forms  itself  that  thus  and 
not  otherwise  was  it  written."  (Vaughan,  Epistle  to  Bomam,  Fteface  to  the 
third  edition,  p.  zzi.) 

'  The  harmony  subsisting  between  B  and  the  Thebaic  in  dharaotetistic  read- 
ings, for  which  they  stand  almost  or  quite  alone,  is  well  worth  notice :  e.  g. 
Acts  zzvii.  87 ;  Bom.  xiii.  18 ;  Col.  iii.  6 ;  Hebr.  iii  2 ;  1  John  ii.  14 ;  20. 
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Cyril  of  Alexandria  as  well  as  Chrysostom  received  it  A  scholion 
found  in  Cod.  72  refers  this  addition  cis  ro  KaO*  Icrropiav  cvayyc- 
Xlov  Aio8(i>pov  ical  Tariavov  ical  SXSmv  Sia^pmv  dyiwv  TraripiaVy  on  tne 
authority  of  Chrysostom;  and  from  the  unintentional  blunders  of 
Harmonists  like  Tatian  such  an  insertion  might  very  well  have  crept 
in  (8ee  p.  57).     The  marvel  is  that  it  found  &vour  so  widely  as  it  did^ 

Matth.  xxviii  19.  /Sairruravrc;  occurs  only  in  BD  (whose  Latin 
has  haptiza/nte8)f  as  though  Baptism  were  to  pi'ecede  instruction  in 
the  faith.  Tregelles  alone  dares  to  place  this  reading  in  the  text : 
Westcott  and  Hort  have  it  in  their  margin. 

Mark  iii.  14,  16.  After  notidug  the  evidence  which  supported 
the  corrupt  sentence  in  Matth.  xxviL  49,  we  are  little  disposed  to 
accept  what  is  in  substance  the  same  for  such  feeble  glosses  as  are 
afforded  us  in  these  two  verses ;  namely,  ovs  ical  airocrroXovg  iiv6fjuaxr€v 
after  8o!^Ka  in  ver.  14  (derived  from  Luke  vi.  13),  and  icai  hroCtyre 
Tov^  Sw^Ka  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  16.  Westcott  and  Hort  receive 
both  clauses,  Tischendorf  only  the  latter,  with  ((BC'^A  (see  p.  150) 
and  an  JBthiopic  manuscript:  yet  the  former,  if  less  likely  to  be 
genuine,  is  the  better  supported.  It  is  found  in  ((BC'^'A  (with  some 
variation),  in  13.  28.  69. 124.  238.  346,  the  Memphitic,  the  margin  of 
the  Philoxenian  Synac,  the  iEthiopic,  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglott : 
a  goodly  array  from  divers  sources  to  uphold  so  bad  a  reading. 

Mark  vL  2.  ol  ?roAAol  is  read  by  Westcott  and  Hort  instead  of 
iroXXol  with  BL.  13.  28.  69.  346.  Three  out  of  the  four  cursives 
belong  to  Professor  Eerrar's  group:  «ee  p.  181. 

Yer.  22.  In  the  room  of  r^s  Ovyarpos  avrrjs  t^9  'HpoiSiaSos  a 
serious  variation  of  ((BDLA.  238.  473.  558  is  admitted  into  the  text 
by  Westcott  and  Hort,  rfj^  Ovyarpos  avrov  (  +  t^s  238.  558)  'HpcpSta- 
Bos,  thus  bringiug  S.  Mark  into  direct  contradiction  with  J  osephus, 
who  expressly  states  that  the  wretched  girl  was  named  Salome,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Herod  Philip  by  Hei-odias,  who  did  not  leave 
her  husband  till  after  Salome's  birth  (Josephus  ArUiq.  Lib.  xviii.  ch. 
V.  §  4).  Add  to  this  the  extreme  improbability  that  even  Herod  the 
Tetrarch  should  have  allowed  his  own  child  to  degrade  herself  in 
such  wise  as  Salome  did  here,  or  that  she  could  not  have  carried  her 
point  with  her  father  without  resorting  to  licentious  allurements. 
We  must  therefore  regard  avrov  as  certainly  false,  while  avTTjs  strongly 
expresses  the  writer's  feeling  that  even  Herodias  could  stoop  so  low, 
and  being  used  emphatically  has  so  much  offended  a  few  that  they 
omit  it  altogether.  Such  are  1.  118.  209.  and  some  versions  (6.  c/^ 
the  Memphitic,  Armenian,  iSthiopic  and  Gothic)  which  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  Tischendorf  was  hardly  right  in  adding  the  Peshito  to 
the  list*. 

^  Yet  in  Penn's  Annotations  to  the  Vatican  Manuscripts  (1837)  *'The 
restoration  of  this  verse  to  its  due  place  "  is  described  as  '*  the  most  important 
oircumstance  of  this  [sc  his  own]  reyision."  Its  omission  is  impated  to  "  the 
undue  inflnence  of  a  criticism  of  Origen  [rjdri  di  avrov  dTo$ajf6rr<n],  whom 
Jerome  followed.^' 

3  "This  gross  perversion  of  the  tmth,  alike  of  Scripture  and  of  hilstozy — 
a  reading  as  preposterous  as  it  is  revolting,"  is  the  vigorous  protest  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  (Oct.  1881,  p.  345). 
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Mark  ix.  1.  iSSc  rtiv  for  rcSv  <SSc  (iarriKOTuny)  is  the  almost  impos- 
sible reading  of  BD*  c.  k*  {cb.  d.  q,  n.  are  uncertain),  adopted  the 
more  readily  by  Tischendor^  Tregelles,  Westoott  and  Hort^  because 
all  have  the  proper  order  ro>v  <S8c  in  Matth*  xvL  28. 

Mark  xiii.  33.  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort  reject' 
{Tregelles  more  fitly  sets  within  brackets)  kcu  vpoo'eiyttrOt  with  BD. 
122.  and  the  Latin  a.  c.  k,  and  tol,*  of  the  Vulgate  only.  It  is  in  the 
favour  of  the  two  words  that  they  cannot  have  come  from  the  parallel 
place  in  S.  Matthew  (ch.  xxiv.  42),  nor  is  the  preceding  verb  the 
same  in  ch.  xiv.  38.  Here  even  ((LA  side  against  B  with  AO  and 
all  other  authorities,  including  the  Egyptian  and  most  Latia,  as  well 
as  the  Syriac  versions. 

Luke  iv.  44.  The  wonderful  variation  'lovSotas  is  brought  into 
the  text  of  Hort  and  Westcott,  the  true  reading  raXtXa/as  being 
banished  to  their  margin.  Their  change  is  upheld  by  a  strong  phalanx 
indeed:  MBOLQR.  1.  2L  7L  Evst.  222.  259  and  some  twenty  other 
cursives  (Evan  503  and  two  Lectionaries  read  avrui^  instead  of  either), 
the  Memphitic  and  the  text  of  the  Philoxenian:  authorities  enough 
to  prove  anything  not  in  itself  impossible,  as  lovSouas  is  in  this  plaos. 
Not  only  is  Galilee  the  scene  of  the  events  recorded  immediately  be- 
fore and  after  the  present  verse,  but  the  passage  is  manifestly  parallel 
to  Mark  i  39.  The  three  Synoptic  Qospels  are  broadly  distinguished 
from  that  of  S.  John  by  theii*  silence  respecting  the  Lord's  ministry 
in  Judaea  before  he  went  up  to  the  last  passover.  Yet  Alford  in  loeo, 
while  admitting  that  ''our  narrative  is  thus  brought  into  the  moi*e 
startling  discrepancy  with  that  of  S.  Mark,  in  which  unquestionably 
the  same  portion  of  the  sacred  history  is  related,"  most  strangely  adds 
''Still  these  are  considerations  which  must  not  weigh  in  the  least 
degree  with  the  critic.  It  is  his  province  simply  to  track  out  what 
is  the  sacred  text,  not  what,  in  his  own  feeble  and  partial  judgment, 
it  ought  to  ha/oe  been,^* 

Luke  vL  48.  It  is  surprising  how  a  gloss  so  frigid  as  Bui  ro  koAcSs 
oiKoSo/jLTJa-Oai  avnjv  could  have  been  accepted  by  Tischendorf,  Tre- 
gelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  in  the  room  of  rc^cXc/uWo  yap  cttI  rijv 
irirpav,  chiefly,  it  may  be  presumed,  because  the  latter  is  the  expres- 
sion of  S.  Matthew  (ch.  vii  25).  Yet  such  is  the  reading  of  MBLB, 
of  the  two  best  cursives  33.  157,  of  the  Memphitic  (with  some  variar 
tion  in  its  copies),  of  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian,  and  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  The  ^thiopic  preserves  both  forms.  As  the  present 
olKoSofjLovvri  early  in  the  verse  involves  a  plain  contradiction  when 
compared  with  the  perfect  olKoSofjLrj<r$ai  at  the  end,  Tregelles  changes 
the  latter  into  otfcoSo/Acio-^cu  on  the  feeble  authority  of  the  third  hand 
of  B,  of  33,  and  possibly  of  157. 

Luke  viii.  40.  For  avrov  after  irpoo-SoKoirrcs  we  find  rov  dcov  in 
M  only.  Of  course  the  variation  is  quite  wrong,  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
the  pertinency  of  Dr  Tance  Smith's  hint  (T/ieologiccU  Bemew,  July, 
1875)  "that  it  cannot  have  got  in  by  accident." 

Luke  X.  1.  This  case  is  interesting,  as  being  one  wherein  B  (not 
M)  is  at  variance  with  the  very  express  evidence  of  the  earliest  eccle- 
siastical writers,  while  it  makes  the  number  of  these  disciples,  not 

S.  35 
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seventy,  but  seyenty-two^  With  B  are  DM,  also  B  ('4ta  enim 
cert^  omnino  videtur,"  Tisch,  Mcwwm,  sctcra  medita^  Vol.  il,  Proleg. 
p.  xviiL)  in  the  prefixed  table  of  rtrXot  (see  p.  55),  its  text  being  lost, 
Oodd.  1.  42,  a.  e.  e,  g^'^'i  I,  the  Yulgate,  Ouretonian  Syriac,  and  Ar- 
menian. Lachmann  with  Westcott  and  Hort  insert  Bvo,  but  within 
brackets,  for  the  evidence  against  it  is  overwhelming  both  in  number 
and  in  weight:  namely,  Codd.  NACEGHKLSUVXrAAHn,  all 
other  cursives,  6.  /.  g,  of  the  Old  Latin,  the  Memphitic,  the  three 
other  Syriac,  the  Gothic,  and  ^thiopic  versions. 

Luke  xiv.  5.  Here  again  we  have  a  strong  conviction  that  {(» 
though  now  in  the  minority,  is  more  correct  than  B,  suppoited  as  the 
latter  is  by  a  dense  array  of  witnesses  of  every  age  and  country. 
In  the  clause  tivos  v/jlwv  ovo9  ^  /Sovs  of  the  Received  text  all  the 
critical  editors  substitute  vi6q  for  6vo$,  which  introduces  a  bathos  so 
tasteless  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous'.  Yet  vlos  is  found  with  or  without 
o  before  it  in  AB  {hiant  Cr)EGHMSUVrAA,  in  no  less  than  125 
cursive  copies  already  cited  by  name'  (also  vios  v/iiov  Evst.  259),  in  e. 
/,  g,,  the  lliebaic,  Peshito  and  Philoxenian*  Syriac  versions:  Cod.  508 
and  the  Ouretonian  combine  both  forms  vios  ^  /Sous  ^  ovos,  and  Ood. 
215  has  vios  17  Svoi  without  /Sovs.  Add  to  these  Oynl  of  Alexandria 
(whose  words  are  cited  in  catenas,  as  in  the  scholia  to  X.  253.  259), 
Titus  of  Bostra  the  commentator,  Euthymius,  and  Theophylact  For 
ovof  are  (t^^^^*  ^'  33-  ^^secunddmanUf  69  (opos).  71.  207  sec,  man^ 
211.  213.  407.  413.  492.  509.  512.  547.  549.  550.  569.  570.  599.  602, 
and  doubtless  others  not  cited :  also  the  text  of  X.  253.  259  in  spite 
of  the  annexed  commentary;  of  the  versions  a.  6.  c,  i.  L  of  the  Old 
Latin,  the  Vulgate,  Memphitic,  Jerusalem  Syriac,  Armenian  and 
^thiopic  (bos  eius  aut  CLsinus)^  though  the  Slavonic  codices  and 
Persic  of  the  Polyglott  make  for  vi09.  Ood.  52  {sic)  and  the  Arabic 
of  the  Polyglott  omit  ovos  rj,  while  D  has  wpoparoy  (pvis  d)  for  oko« 
(com p.  Matth*  xii.  11).  YC  or  OIC  mistaken  as  the  contraction  for 
YIOC  is  a  mere  guess,  and  we  are  safest  here  in  clinging  to  common 
sense  against  a  preponderance  of  outward  evidence. 

^  **  Post  enim  daodecim  apostolos  septaaginta  alios  Dominus  noster  ante  se 
misisse  invenitur;  septnaginta  aatem  neo  ootonario  numero  neque  denario" 
(Ireniens  p.  146,  MasBuet).  Tertollian,  just  a  little  later  (re-echoed  by  the 
younger  Cyril),  compares  the  Apostles  with  the  twelve  wells  at  Elim  (Ex.  zr. 
27),  the  aeventy  with  the  three-score  and  ten  palm  trees  there  (Adv,  Marc.  iv. 
24).  So  Eusebius  thrice,  Basil  and  Ambrose.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Becog- 
nitions  of  Clement,  usually  assigned  to  the  second  or  third  century,  the  number 
adopted  is  seventy-two,  '*  vel  hoc  modo  recognit&  imagine  Moysls  **  and  of  his 
elders,  traditionally  set  down  at  that  nmnber.  Compare  Num.  xi.  16.  Epipha- 
nins,  Hilary  (Sehols),  and  Augustine  are  also  with  Cod.  B. 

'  To  enable  qb  to  translate  *'a  son,  nay  even  an  ox,"  would  require  rj  coi, 
which  none  read.  The  argument,  moreover,  is  one  a  mifwri  ad  mqjus.  Compare 
Ex.  xxi.  83  with  Ex.  xxiii.  4 ;  oh.  xiii  15. 

*  Let  me  add  ex  meo  Codd.  22.  558.  559.  576.  582.  584.  594.  596.  597.  596. 
601,  being  no  doubt  a  large  majority  of  cursives.  So  Cod.  662,  apparently  after 
oorreotion. 

4  But  not  In  the  Beirdt  MS.  discovered  in  1877  by  Is.  H«  Hull,  iee  p.  327,  note. 
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Luke  xv.  21.  Here  by  adding  from  ver.  19  voiyja-ov  fu  (Js  ei^a 
nSv  /mrOCfav  (rov  (placed  in  the  text  by  Westcott  and  Hort  within 
brackets)  the  great  codices  MBD,  with  TJX.  33.  512.  543.  558.  571, 
a  catena^  and. four  manuscripts  of  the  Yulgate  (bodl.  gcU.  mm.  ioL)^ 
manage  to  keep  out  of  sight  that  delicate  touch  of  true  nature 
which  Augustine  points  out,  that  the  son  never  carried  out  his 
purpose  of  offering  himself  for  a  hireling,  *^  quod  post  osculum  patris 
generosissime  jam  dedignatur." 

Luke  xyL  12.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how  far  thorough  scholars  and 
able  critics  are  prepared  to  push  a  favourite  theory,  when  Westcott 
and  Hort  place  ro  i;/Acrepov  rts  Scuo'ct  v/uv  in  the  text,  reserving 
v/Acrcpov  for  the  margin.  Not  to  mention  that  the  interchange  of  17 
and  V  in  these  pronouns  is  the  most  obstinate  of  all  known  itacisms, 
and  one  to  which  B  is  especially  prone  (e.g.  Acts  xvii.  28  ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
24;  1  John  ii.  25;  iii  1,  see  p.  11),  17/Acrcpov  is  found  only  in  BL, 
Evst.  21  and  Origen  once :  in  157.  e,  i,  l  and  in  TertuUian  twice  it 
is  softened  down  to  ifiov. 

Luke  XXL  24 :  axpi  ov  vX-qptaOwriv  [icat  t<rovraC\  icaipot  iOvwy.  The 
words  within  brackets  appear  thus  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  text 
alone ;  what  possible  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  them  in  the  position 
they  there  occupy  it  is  hard  to  see.  They  are  obviously  derived  by 
an  error  of  the  scribe's  eye  from  fcai  lo-orrai  (the  reading  of  MBD,  &c.) 
at  the  beginning  of  ver.  25.  This  unintelligible  insertion  is  due  to 
B ;  but  L,  the  Memphitic,  and  a  codex  cited  in  the  Philoxenian 
margin  also  have  it  with  another  jcaipol  prefixed  to  koI  la-ovrau 
D  runs  on  thus  :  ixpts  ov  TrXtipmOwnv  koX  iaovrai  a'rjfjL€la  (om.  icaipoi 
iOvtay),  Those  who  discover  some  recondite  beauty  in  the  reading  of 
B  compare  with  this  the  genuine  addition  koI  ia-fA^y  after  KXrf9w/jL€y 
in  1  John  iiL  1.  Nempe  amcUorem  turpia  decipiurU  caecum  vitia,  atU 
etiam  ipsa  hcec  ddectant, 

Luke  xxiii.  32.  For  crcpot  Bvo  jccucovpyoi,  which  is  unobjectionable 
in  the  Greek,  though  a  little  hard  in  a  close  English  translation,  ^B 
and  the  two  Egyptian  versions,  followed  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  have 
the  wholly  impossible'  crcpoi  Kcucovpyot  3vo. 

John  ii  3.  The  loose  paraphrase  of  Cod.  M  in  place  of  vorepi;- 
aavros  otvov  commends  itself  to  no  one  but  Tischendorf,  who  in  his 
turn  admires  the  worst  deformities  of  his  favourite  :  it  runs  koL  oTvov 
ovK  €i\ov  oTi  awrrtXia-Or}  6  oivos  rov  ydfiov,  in  which  few  readers  will  be 
able  to  discern  with  him  the  manner  and  style  of  S.  John.  The  Old 
Latin  a.  b.ff*,  and  Gaudentius  [iv] ;  also  e,  l,  the  iSthiopic,  and  the 
margin  of  the  Philoxenian  in  part,  exhibit  the  same  vapid  circumlo- 
cution. Cod.  M  in  this  Gospel,  and  sometimes  elsewhere,  has  a  good 
deal  in  common  with  the  Western  codices  and  Latin  Fathers,  and 
some  of  its  glosses  are  simply  deplorable :  e.  g.  KoXofcaya^uis  for 
KaKOTraOeCaSf  James  v.  10 ;  awofuXovvre^  for  awoucovvTc?,  1  Pet.  iii.  7; 
aTToOavovTos  for  ira^dvros,  1  Pet.  iv.  1  after  ch.  ii  21,  where  it  does 
not  stand  alone,  as  here.  Of  a  better  character  is  its  bold  supple- 
ment of  iKKXrjaia  before  owcKXcxny  in  1  Pet  v.  13,  apparently  bor- 
rowed from  primitive  tradition,  and  supported  by  tiie  Peshito,  Vul- 
gate (in  its  best  manuscripts  and  editions),  and  Armenian  versions. 

John  iv.  1.     After  pairriiei  we  find  17  omitted  in  AB*  (though  it 
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is  added  in  what  Tischendorf  considers  an  ancient  hand,  his  B'  :  see 
p.  112)  GLr.  262,  Origen  and  Epiphanius,  bat  appears  in  M^^  <^<^ 
ail  the  rest  Tr^lies  rejects  i$  in  his  n^argin,  Hort  and  Westoott 
put  it  within  brackets.  Well  may  Dr  Hort  say  (Notes,  p.  76)  "It 
remains  no  easy  matter  to  explain  how  the  verse  as  it  stands  can  be 
reasonably  understood  without  ^,  or  how  such  a  mere  slip  as  the  loss 
of  H  after  €i  should  have  so  much  excellent  Greek  authority,  more 
especially  as  the  absence  of  ^  increases  the  obvious  no  less  than  the 
real  difficulty  of  the  verse." 

John  vii  39.  One  of  the  worst  faults  a  manuscript  (the  same  is 
not  true  of  a  version)  can  have  is  a  habit  of  supplying,  either  fix)m 
the  margin  or  from  the  scribe's  misplaced  iagenuity,  some  word  that 
may  clear  up  a  difficulty,  or  limit  the  writer's  meaning.  Certainly 
this  is  not  a  common  fault  with  Cod.  B,  but  we  have  here  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  it.  It  stands  almost  alone  in  receiving  8c8ofieK»v 
idler  irv€vfjuaL:  one  cursive  (254)  has  SoOiy,  and  so  read  a,  h.  c,  t,jp. 
g,  L  q,  the  Tulgate,  the  Peshito,  and  the  Georgian  (Malan,  S,  John), 
the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  the  Polyglott  Persic,  a  catena,  Eusebius  and 
Origen  in  a  Latin  version :  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  makes 
a  yet  further  addition.  The  Thebaic,  ^thiopic,  and  Erpenius'  Arabic 
also  supply  some  word.  But  the  versions  and  commentators,  like 
our  own  English  translations,  probably  meant  no  more  than  a  bold 
exposition.  The  whole  blame  of  this  evident  corruption  rests  with 
the  two  manuscripts.     No  editor  follows  B  here. 

John  ix.  4.  Most  readers  will  think  with  Dean  Burgon  that  the 
reading  if  fids  3cT  IpyaJ^tadai  ra  ^ya  rov  irifjul/avros  (whether  followed 
by  /i€  or  lifids)  ''carries  with  it  its  own  sufficient  condemnation" 
("  Last  Twelve  Verses  "  <fec.,  p.  81).  The  single  or  double  i^fias,  turn- 
ing the  whole  clause  into  a  general  statement,  applicable  to  every 
one,  is  found  in  >}*BDL,  the  two  Egyptian,  Jerusalem  Syriac,  Erpe- 
nius'  Arabic,  and  Roman  ^thiopic  versions,  in  the  younger  Cyril 
and  the  versifier  Nonnus.  Origen  and  Jerome  cite  the  passage  as  if 
the  reading  were  ipyaita-St,  which,  by  a  familiar  itacism  (see  p.  10), 
is  the  reading  of  the  first  hand  of  B.  The  first  ij/ias  is  eidopted  by 
Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort :  the  second  by  Tischondoif 
alone  after  M'^L,  the  Memphitic,  Roman  j^thiopic,  Erpenius'  Arabic, 
and  Cyril.  Certainly  /ac  of  BD,  the  Thebaic,  and  Jerusalem  Syriac,  is 
veiy  harsh. 

John  X.  22.  For  8i  after  eycvcro  Westcott  and  Hort  read  totc 
with  BL.  33.,  the  Thebaic,  Gothic,  Slavonic  and  Armenian  versions. 
No  such  use  of  rorc  in  this  order,  and  without  another  particle,  will 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  or  easily  elsewhere.  The  Mem- 
phitic and  gcU,  {see  p.  355)  of  the  Tulgate  have  Sk  totc,  which  is  a 
different  thing.  Moreover,  the  sense  will  not  admit  so  sharp  a 
definition  of  sameness  in  time  as  t6t€  implies.  Three  months  inter- 
vened between  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  and  after  which  all  the 
events  named  from  ch.  vii.  downwards  took  place,  and  this  winter 
feast  of  Dedication. 

John  xviii.  5.  For  X^ci  avroi;  o  Irftrovs  lyw  e^  B  and  a  have 
the  miserable  variation  Xcyci  avrois  cya>  €lfu  ti^crovs,  which  Westcott 
and  Hort  advance  to  a  place  in  their  margin.     The  first  IC   (omit- 
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ting  o)  was  absorbed  in  the  last  syllable  of  AYTOIC,  the  second 
being  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first  syllable  of  ICTHKGI  (sicB  primd 
mami).  Compare  p.  10.  With  so  little  care  was  fchis  capital  docu- 
ment written  (see  p.  116  and  note  2)\ 

Acts  iv.  25.  We  have  here,  upheld  by  nearly  all  the  authorities 
to  which  students  usually  defer,  that  which  cannot  possibly  be  right, 
though  critical  editors,  in  mer6  helplessness,  feel  obliged  to  put  it  in 
their  text :  o  tov  warpo^  iffuav  hid  ^vcv/taros  oytbv  crrofiaTOS  Savcio 
iroiSos  (TOV  elwiSv,  Thus  read  JtABE.  13.  15.  27.  29.  36.  38.  Apost. 
12,  a  catena  and  Athanasius.  The  Yulgate  and  Latin  Fathers,  the 
Philoxenian  Syriac  and  Armenian  versions  conspire,  but  with  such 
wide  variations  as  only  serve  to  display  their  perplexity.  We  have 
here  two  several  readings,  either  of  which  might  be  true,  combined 
into  one  that  cannot.  We  might  either  adopt  with  D  is  Sid  wcr 
dyiov  hid  TOV  arofxaTOs  XaXtja-as  SavtlS  waij&os  (rov  (but  david  puero  ttio 
d),  or  better  with  Didymus  o  Sid  irvcvfuxTo?  dyCov  oro/iaros  8<  SavcIS 
irat8os  aov  ciTrcoi'  (which  will  fairly  suit  the  Peshito  and  Memphitic) ; 
or  we  might  prefer  the  easier  form  of  the  Received  text  o  Sid 
oTo/taros  SafiiS  rod  iratSos  aov  ci?ra}v,  which  has  no  support  except 
from  P*  and  the  cursives  1,  31.  40.  220.  221,  «fec  (the  valuable  copy 
224  reads  d  Sid  rov  irarpos  Tjfi^v  €v  SdS),  and  horn  Theophylact,  Ohry- 
sostom  being  doubtful.  Tischendorf  justly  pleads  for  the  form  he 
edits  that  it  has  second,  third,  and  fourth  century  authority,  adding 
"  singula  verba  prseter  morem  sed'  non  sine  caus8&  collocata  sunt.'' 
PrcBter  morem  they  certainly  are,  and  nan  sine  caused  too,  if  this 
and  like  examples  shall  lead  us  to  a  higher  style  of  criticism  than 
will  be  attained  by  setting  up  one  or  more  of  the  oldest  copies  as 
objects  of  unreasonable  idolatry. 

Acts  vii.  46.  ^Jnyo-aro  cvpciv  aicijvQ»/ia  tw  $t4§  laKwp.  The  por- 
tentous variant  oiki^  for  ^cu  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  and  by  Tischen- 
dorf, who  observes  of  it  "  minimi  sensu  caret :"  even  Tregelles  sets  it 
in  the  margin,  but  Westcott  and  Hort  simply  obelize  ^cf  as  if  they 
would  read  t$  'Ia#«i})3  (compare  Psalm  xxiv.  6 ,  cxxxii.  5  with  Gen.  xlix. 
24).  Yet  otKcj>  appears  in  {i{*BDH  against  {if  ACEP,  all  cursives  (in- 
cluding 13.  31.  61.  220.  221),  all  versions.  Observe  also  in  ch.  viii.  5 
Kourapia^  in  M*^  for  o-a/xopctas  on  account  of  ver.  40  and  ch.  xxi  8. 

Acts  X.  19.  'l8ov  av3pc9  Svo  is  the  reading  of  Westcott  and  Hort*s 
text  ([Tp€t5]  margin)  after  B  only,  the  true  number  being  three  (ver. 
7):  in  ch.  xi  11  Epiphanius  only  has  Svo.  There  might  be  some 
grounds  for  omitting  rpcis  here,  as  Tischendorf  does,  and  Tregelles 
more  doubtfully  in  his  margin  (with  DHLP.  24.  31.  111.  182.  183. 
184.  186.  188.  189.  220.  221.  224.  m.,  the  later  Syriac,  the  Apos- 

^  A  more  ladioroas  blunder  of  Cod.  B  has  been  pointed  out  to  nte  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Pb.  xvii.  14  ** they  have  children  at  their  desire":  €X0pTd^c6HCAN 
ficoN  Cod.  A,  but  €xopT&c6HC&N  fcicaN  Cod.  B.  The  London  papyros  has 
YCON  for  Yi<A>N. 

'  Codex  P  {see  p.  162)  is  of  feur  greater  value  than  others  of  its  own  date.  It 
is  frequently  found  in  the  company  of  B,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with 
other  ohief  authorities,  especially  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  e.g.  James  iv.  15; 
V.  4;  14  ;  2  Pet.  i.  17  (partly) ;  ii.  6 ;  1  John  ii.  20. 
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tolical  Ck)n8titutions,  the  elder  Cyril,  Ohrysostom  and  Theopbylact^ 
Augustine  and  Ambrose),  no  reason  surely  for  representing  the 
Spirit  as  speaking  only  of  the  Svo  oiKcrou. 

Acts  xii.  25.  An  important  passage  for  our  present  purpose. 
That  the  two  Apostles  returned  from,  not  to,  Jerusedem  is  too  plain 
for  argument  (ch.  xi.  29,  30),  yet  eU  *l€pov{raXrjfjL  (which  in  its  present 
order  surely  cannot  be  joined  with  irXi/pcMrarrcc)  is  the  reading  of 
Westcott  and  Hort's  text  (c^  and  the  &.tal  obelus  t  being  in  their 
margin)  after  MBHLP.  61,  four  of  Matthaei's  copies,  Oodd.  2.  4. 14.  24. 
26.  34.  64.  78.  80.  95.  224,  and  perhaps  twenty  other  cursives,  but 
besides  these  only  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian,  the  Boman 
^thiopic,  the  Polyglott  Arabic,  some  copies  of  the  Slaronic  and 
of  Ohrysostom,  with  Theophylact  and  Erasmus'  first  two  editions,  who 
says  in  his  notes  '4ta  legunt  Grseci,"  Le.  his  Codd.  2.  4.  A  few  which 
substitute  "  Antioch"  for  "Jerusalem"  (28.  38.  66  marg,  67**.  97 
marg.  Apost  5)  are  witnesses  for  eh,  but  not  so  those  which,  reading 
€$  or  dird,  add  with  the  Complutensian  cts  ^Aynox^tav  (E.  7.  14**.  27. 
29.  32.  42.  57.  69.  98 mar^.  100.  105.  106.  111.  126**.  182.  183.  186. 
220.  221,  the  Thebaic,  Peshito  and  Erpenius' Arabic)  :  Cod.  76  has  cts 
'AvTio;(ciav  drro  'Icpovo-aXiffL  0  is  defective  here,  and  the  only  three 
remaining  uncials  are  divided  between  c^  (A.  13.  27.  29.  69.  214. 
Apost.  54.,  Ohrysostom  sometimes)  and  a?ro  (DE.  15.  18.  36.  40.  68. 
73.  76.  81.  93.  98.  100.  105.  106.  111.  113.  1S0.*183.  184,  a  catena, 
a  copy  of  Ohrysostom,  and  the  Vulgate  ab).  The  two  Egyptian,  the 
Peshito,  the  Philoxenian  text,  the  Armenian  and  Pell  Piatt's  u^thiopic 
have  "from,"  the  only  {)Ossible  sense,  in  spite  of  ((B.  Tischendorf  in 
his  N.  T.  Vatican um  1867  alleges  that  in  that  codex  "  litteree  eur 
tcpov  primd  ut  videtur  manu  rescriptse.  Videtur  primum  arro  pro  cur 
scriptum  fuisse.'*  But  since  he  did  not  repeat  the  statement  three 
years  later  in  his  eighth  edition,  he  may  have  come  to  feel  doubtful 
about  it  Dr  Hort  conjectures  that  the  original  order  was  n/v  ck 
IcpovouXi;^  frX.rfp<i(ravT€S  SiaKovCav, 

Acts  xviL  28.  Here  Westcott  and  Hort  place  v/*as  in  their 
text,  i/fwts  in  the  margin.  For  ijfxSs  we  find  only  B.  33.  68.  95.  96. 
105.  137,  and  rather  wonder  than  otherwise  that  the  itacism  is  not 
met  with  in  more  cursives  than  six.  The  Memphitic  has  been  cited 
in  error  on  the  same  side.  It  needs  not  a  word  to  explain  that  the 
stress  of  S.  Paul's  argument  rests  on  v/mas.  To  the  Athenians  he 
quotes  not  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  the  poets  of  whom  they  were 
proud.     Oompare  Luke  xvL  12,  c^ovef  p.  547. 

An  itacism  not  quite  so  gross  in  ch.  xx.  10  fii;  6opvp€ur$ai  (B*, 
185.  224*)  is  likewise  honoured  with  a  place  in  Westcott  and  Hort's 
margin.  In  Matth.  xi.  16  they  follow  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  in 
adopting  crcpois  for  cratpot^  with  BODZ,  and  indeed  the  mass  of 
copies.  This  last  itacism  (for  it  can  be  nothing  better)  was  admitted 
80  early  as  to  affect  many  of  the  chief  versions. 

Acts  XX.  30.  Ood.  B  omits  avruiv  after  v/awv,  where  it  is  much 
wanted,  apparently  with  no  countenance  except  from  Ood.  186,  for 
this  is  just  a  point  in  which  versions  (the  Thebaic  and  both  ^thiopic) 
can  be  little  trusted.  The  present  is  one  of  the  countless  examples  of 
Ood.  B.*s  inclination  to  abridge  («ee  p.  116),  which  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  is  carried  so  far  as  to  eject  from  the  text  of  the  Septoagint 
words  that  are,  and  always  most  have  been,  in  the  originial  Heb- 
rew.    Westcott  and  Hort  include  avr^v  within  brackets. 

Acts  xxv.  13.  Agrippa  and  Bernice  went  to  Csesarea  to  greet 
the  new  governor  (cunrao'dficvoi),  not  surelj  after  they  had  sent  their 
greeting  before  them  (aairajo-d/xeyoi),  which,  if  it  had  been  a  fact) 
would  not  have  been  worth  mentioning.  Yet,  though  the  reading 
is  so  manifestly  false,  the  evidence  for  the  aorist  seems  overwhelming 
(KABHLP,  the  Greek  of  E,  13.  24*.  31.  68.  105.  180.  220.  224*, 
a  few  more  copies,  and  the  Coptic  and  .iiEthiopic  versions).  The 
future  is  found  possibly  in  C,  certainly  in  61.  221  and  the  mass  of 
cursives,  in  e  and  other  versions,  in  Chrysostom,  and  in  one  form  of 
Theophylact's  commentary.  Here  again  Dr  Hort  suspects  some  kind 
of  prior  corruption  (Notes,  p.  100). 

Acts  xxviii.  13.  For  ircpieX^ovrc9  of  all  other  manoscripts  and 
versions  K*B  have  ircpuXoKrc?,  evidently  borrowed  from  ch.  xxviL  40. 
Even  this  vile  error  of  transcription  is  set  in  Westcott  and  Hort*s 
text,  the  alternative  not  even  in  their  margin.  In  ver.  15  they  once 
set  oi  within  brackets  ^  on  the  evidence  of  B.  96  only.  Cod.  B  is 
very  prone  to  omit  the  article,  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  with 
Proper  Names. 

Bom.  vii.  22.  The  substitution  of  tov  voos  (cf.  ver.  23)  for  rov 
Sew  seems  peculiar  to  Cod.  B. 

Rom.  XV.  31.  Lachmann  and  Tregelles  (in  his  margin  only)  ac- 
cept the  manifest  gloss  htapo^pia  for  Stcucovoi  with  B  {see  p.  536  for  its 
**  Western  element")  D*FG  (c?.  e  have  remunercUio)  and  Ambrosiaster 
{rnunerumrneorum  ministratio).  But  Scaicovea  is  found  in  KACD'*^' 
and  consequently  in  £  {see  p.  166),  /  (ministrcUio),  g  {cuiministrcUio)^ 
Vulg.  {obsequii  mei  oMatio),  so  d***,  fvld,  and  Origen  in  the  Latin 
{^minxsteriuftC),  with  both  Syriac,  the  Memphitic,  Armenian  and 
JEthiopic  versions,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  John  Damascene. 

1  Cor.  xiiL  5.  Never  was  a  noble  speech  more  cruelly  pared 
down  to  a  trite  commonplace  than  by  the  reading  of  B  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (very  expressly)  ov  ([i/rci  ra  fii;  cauriy?,  in  the  place  of  ov 
^i/rci  ra  (or  ro)  cavr^s  of  the  self-same  Clement  just  as  expressly  else- 
where {see  p.  508  and  note  3),  and  of  all  other  authorities  of  every 
description.     Here  Westcott  and  Hort  place  to  /ai;  in  their  margin. 

CoL  iv.  15.  For  avrov  Lachmann,  Tregelles'  margin,  Hort  and 
Westcott  have  avr^s  from  B.  67**,  and  the  text  of  the  later  Syriac, 
thus  implying  that  vv/ui^  is  the  Doric  feminine  form,  which  is  very 
unlikely. 

1  Thess.  V.  4.  Lachmann  with  Hort  and  Westcott  (but  not 
their  margin)  reads  KXeirras  for  kXcitti^s  with  AB  and  the  Memphitic, 
but  this  cannot  be  right. 

Heb.  vii.  1.  For  d  (rwavn/o-as  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Hort  and 
Westcott's  text  have  os  <rwaKTiJ<ras  with  {i{A.BC**DEK.  17.,  a  broken 
sentence :  but  this  is  too  much  even  for  Dr  Hort,  who  sayB,  in  the 

i'  We  note  many  small  variations  between  the  text  of  these  oritios  as  com* 
mnnioated  to  soholars  some  years  before  (%tt  p.  488),  and  that  finally  published 
in  1881.    The,  latter,  of  coarse,  we  have  treated  as  their  standard. 
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language  habitual  to  him  {see  p.  534),  that  d  seems  ''a  right  emen> 
dation  of  the  Syrian  revisers"  {Notes,  p.  130). 

James  i  17.  What  can  be  meant  by  avoaKuaur/jLaroi  of  tt*B  it  ia 
hard  to  say.  The  versions  are  not  clear  as  to  the  sense,  but  ff  alone 
seems  to  suggest  the  genitive  (modicium  obivmbrationis).  That 
valuable  Cod.  184,  now  known  only  by  Sanderson's  collation  at 
Lambeth  (No.  1255,  10 — 14)\  is  said  by  him  to  add  to  the  end  of 
the  verse  oiSk  /ifxP^  virovouis  rivos  vwopoXiij  airocriciao'/Aaros,  which 
seems  like  a  scholion  on  the  preceding  dause,  and  is  found  also  in 
Cod.  221. 

Nor  will  any  one  praise  certain  readings  of  Cod.  B  in  James  L  9  ; 

1  Pet.  i.  9;  11;  ill;  12;  25;  iiL7;  14;  18  (om.  T<f  ^c$) ;  iv.  1; 
V.  3;  2  Pet.  i.  17;  1  John  iii.  15;  3  John  4;  9;  Jude  9,  which 
passages  the  student  may  work  out  for  himself. 

Enough  of  the  weary  and  ungracious  task  of  finding  fault. 
The  foregoing  list  of  errors  patent  in  the  most  ancient  codices 
might  be  largely  increased:  two  or  three  more  will  occur 
incidentally  in  Chapter  ix.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  3;  Phil.  ii.  1;  1  Pet. 
i.  23 ;  see  also  pp.  500,  565).  Even  if  the  reader  has  not  gone 
with  me  in  every  case,  more  than  enough  has  been  alleged 
to  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  true  and  pure  text  of  the 
sacred  writers  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  M  or  B,  in  MB,  or  BD, 
or  BL,  or  any  like  combination  of  a  select  few  authorities,  but 
demands,  in  every  fresh  case  as  it  arises,  the  free  and  impartial 
use  of  every  available  source  of  information.  Yet  after  all,  Cod. 
B  is  a  document  of  such  value,  that  it  grows  by  experience 
even  upon  those  who  may  have  been  a  little  prejudiced  against 
it  by  reason  of  the  excessive  claims  of  its  too  zealous  friends'. 

1  This  precious  carsiye  fonuB  one  of  a  small  class  which  in  the  Catholic 
Epistles  and  sometimes  in  the  Acts  conspire  with  the  best  uncials  in  upholding 
readings  of  the  higher  type  :  the  other  members  are  69.  137. 182,  to  which  will 
sometimes  be  added  the  text  or  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriao,  Godd.  27.  29, 
the  second  hands  of  57  and  66.  100. 180.  185,  and  particularly  221,  which  ia 
of  special  interest  in  these  Epistles.  The  following  passages,  examined  by 
means  of  Tischendorf' s  notes,  will  prove  what  is  here  alleged  :  1  Pet.  iii  16 ; 

2  Pet.  i.  4;  21;  u.  6;  11;  1  John  i.  6;  7;  8;  ii.  19;  iii.  1;  19;  22;  iy.  19; 
V.  5. 

^  Notice  especially  those  instances  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  wherein  the 
primary  authorities  are  comparatively  few,  in  which  Cod.  B  accords  with  the 
later  copies  against  Codd.  KA(C),  and  is  also  supported  by  internal  evidence: 
e.g.  1  Pet.  iii.  18;  iv.  14;  v.  2;  2  Pet.  ii  20;  1  John  ii.  10;  iii.  23,  <ftc.  In 
1  John  iii.  21,  where  the  first  rifitSp  is  omitted  by  A  and  others,  the  second  by  G 
^most  alone,  B  seems  right  in  rejecting  the  word  in  both  places.  So  in  other 
cases  internal  probabilities  occasionally  plead  strongly  in  favour  of  B,  when  it 
has  little  other  support:   as  in  Bom.  viii.  24,  where  Ws  iXTli^ei;  as  agaimit 
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Its  best  associate,  in  our  judgment,  is  Cod.  C,  where  the  testi- 
mony of  that  precious  palimpsest  can  be  had.  BC  together  will 
often  carry  us  safe  through  difficulties  of  the  most  complicated 
character,  as  for  instance,  through  that  vexatious  passage  John 
xiii.  25,  26.  Compare  also  Acts  xxvi.  16.  Yet  even  here  it  is 
necessary  to  commend  with  reserve  :  BC  stand  almost  alone  in 
maintaining  the  ingenious  but  improbable  variation  ixawa-at 
in  Acts  xxvii.  39  {see  Chap,  ix.),  and  the  frigid  gloss  /cplvoim 
in  1  Pet.  iv.  5 :  they  unite  with  others  in  foisting  on  S.  Mat- 
thew's text  its  worst  corruption,  ch.  xxvii.  49  {see  p.  643).  In 
OaL  iii.  1,  C  against  AB  contains  the  gloss  r^  akrideia  /atj  irel- 
deaOau  Again,  since  no  fact  relating  to  these  pursuits  is  more 
certain  than  the  absolute  independence  of  the  sources  from 
which  A  and  B  are  derived,  it  is  manifest  that  their  occasional 
agreement  is  always  of  the  greatest  weight,  and  is  little  less 
than  conclusive  in  those  portions  of  the  N.  T.  where  other 
evidence  is  slender  in  amount  or  consideration,  e.g.  1  Pet.  i.  21 
and  V.  10  (with  the  Vulgate) ;  v.  11 :  also  supported  by  those 
admirable  cursives  27.  29,  in  1  Pet.  v.  14 ;  1  John  iv.  3 ;  19 ; 
2  John  3;  12.    See  also  1  John  v.  18,  to  be  discussed  in  Ch.  ix. 

16.  Those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  criticism  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  have  only  of  late  come  to  understand 
the  full  importance  of  attending  closely  to  the  mutual  connection 
subsisting  between  their  several  materials  of  every  description, 
whether  manuscripts,  versions,  or  Fathers.  The  study  of  group- 
ing has  been  recently  and  not  untruly  said  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all  enduring  criticism^  (see  p.  642).  Now  that  theories 
about  the  formal  recensions  of  whole  classes  of  these  documents 

ns,  tI  Kcd  iKrl^€i ; ,  though  B  and  the  margin  of  Cod.  47  stand  alone  here,  best 
aoooonts  for  the  existence  of  other  variations  (see  p.  494).  In  Eph.  v.  22,  B 
alone,  with  Clement  and  Jerome,  the  latter  yeiy  expressly,  omits  the  verb  in  a 
manner  which  can  hardly  fail  to  commend  itself  as  representing  the  true  form 
of  the  passage.  In  Col.  iii.  6  B,  the  Thebaic,  the  Boman  ^thiopio  (p.  410), 
Clement  (twice),  Cyprian,  Ambrosiaster  and  auot.  de  singL  cler.  (p.  421),  are 
alone  free  from  the  clause  interpolated  from  Eph.  y.  6. 

^  Thus  far  we  are  in  agreement  with  the  Two  Members  of  the  N.  T.  Company  y 
however  widely  we  may  differ  from  their  general  views :  **The  great  contribu- 
tion of  our  own  times  to  a  masteiy  over  materials  has  been  the  clearer  state- 
ment of  the  method  of  genealogy,  and,  by  means  of  it,  the  corrected  distribution 
of  the  great  mass  of  dooumentaiy  evidence"  (p.  19).  Only  that  arbitrary 
theories  ought  to  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  out  of  sight. 
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have  generally  been  given  up  as  purely  visionary,  and  the  very 
word/omtZte^  has  come  into  disrepute  by  reason  of  the  exploded 
fancies  it  recalls,  we  can  discern  not  the  less  clearly  that  certain 
groups  of  them  have  in  common  not  only  a  general  resem- 
blance  in  regard  to  the  readings  they  exhibit,  but  characteristic 
peculiarities  attaching  themselves  to  each  group.  Systematic 
or  wilful  corruption  of  the  sacred  text,  at  least  on  a  scale  worth 
taking  into  account,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  almost  none; 
yet  the  tendency  to  licentious  paraphrase  and  unwarranted  ad- 
ditions distinguished  one  set  of  our  witnesses  from  the  second 
century  downwards;  a  bias  towards  grammatical  and  critical 
purism  and  needless  omissions  appertained  to  another ;  while  a 
third  was  only  too  apt  to  soften  what  might  seem  harsh,  to 
smooth  over  difficulties,  and  to  bring  passages,  especially  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  into  unnatural  harmony  with  each  other. 
All  these  changes  appear  to  have  been  going  on  without  notice 
during  the  whole  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  except 
that  the  great  name  of  Origen  is  associated  (not  always  happily) 
with  one  class  of  them,  were  rather  the  work  of  transcribers 
than  of  scholars.  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  their  judgments 
about  Scripture  texts,  are  more  the  echoes  of  Origen  than  inde- 
pendent investigators. 

Now,  as  a  first  approximation  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
case,  the  several  classes  of  changes  which  we  have  enumerated 
admit  of  a  certain  rude  geographical  distribution,  one  of  them 
appertaining  to  Western  Christendom  and  the  earliest  Fathers 
of  the  African  and  Gallic  Churches  (including  North  Italy 
under  the  latter  appellation) ;  a  second  to  Egypt  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  third  originally  to  Syria  and  Christian  Antioch, 
in  later  times  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  We  have 
here,  no  doubt,  much  to  remind  us  of  Griesbach  and  his  scheme 
of  triple  recensions  on  which  we  enlarged  in  Chapter  vi.  (pp. 
470 — 3, 536 — 7),  but  with  this  broad  distinction  between  his  con- 
clusions and  those  of  modern  critics,  that  whereas  he  regarded 
the  existence  of  his  families  as  a  patent  fact,  and  grounded  upon 
it  precise  and  mechanical  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  the  text, 
we  are  now  content  to  perceive  no  more  than  unconscious  tend- 
encies, liable  to  be  modified  or  diverted  by  a  thousand  occult 
influences,  of  which  in  each  single  case  it  is  impossible  to  form 
an  estimate  beforehand.     Even  that  marked  bias  in  the  direc* 
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tion  of  adding  to  the  record,  which  is  the  reproach  of  Codex 
Bez»  and  some  of  its  compeers,  and  renders  the  text  of  the 
Acts  as  exhibited  by  DE,  by  the  cursive  137,  and  the  margin  of 
the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  as  unlike  that  commonly  read  as  can 
well  be  imagined  \  is  mixed  up  with  a  proneness  to  omissions 
which  we  should  look  for  rather  from  another  class  of  docu- 
ments (e.g.  the  rejection  of  y^evSofievoi  Matth.  v.  11),  and  which 
in  the  latter  part  of  S.  Luke's  Gospel  almost  suggests  the  idea  of 
representing  an  earlier  edition  than  that  now  in  ordinary  use, 
yet  proceeding  from  the  Evangelist's  own  hand  {see  p.  18)'. 
Again,  the  process  whereby  the  rough  places  are  made  plain 
and  abrupt  constructions  rounded,  is  abundantly  exemplified 
in  the  readings  of  the  great  uncial  A,  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
mass  of  later  manuscripts  (e.g.  Mark  i.  27;  Acts  xv.  17,  18; 
XX.  24) ;  yet  in  innumerable  instances  (as  we  have  sufficiently 
proved  in  pp.  54tS — 52),  these  self-same  codices  retain  the 
genuine  text  of  the  sacred  writers  which  their  more  illustrious 
compeers  have  lost  or  impaired. 

Hence  it  follows  that  in  judging  of  the  character  of  a  various 
reading  proposed  for  our  acceptance,  we  must  carefully  mark 
whether  it  comes  to  us  from  many  directions  or  from  one.  And 
herein  the  native  country  of  the  several  documents,  even  when 
we  can  make  sure  of  it,  is  only  a  precarious  guide.  If  the 
JSthiopic  or  the  Armenian  versions  have  really  been  corrected  by 

^  So  that  we  may  be  sore  what  we  ahonld  have  found  in  Cod.  D,  and  with 
high  probability  in  Cod.  £,  were  they  not  defective,  when  in  Acts  zxvii.  5  we 
observe  8t  rjf^pwf  deKawirre  inserted  after  StairXevaarres  in  137.  184,  and  the 
Philoxenian  margin  with  an  asterisk ;  as  also  when  we  note  in  Acts  xxviii.  16 
i^<a  rrjs  vapefAfidKijs  before  v^  in  the  last  two  and  in  demid.  See  also  p.  552  note  1. 

'  e.g.  Lake  xziv.  3  rw  KVfUov  IrjacO  omitted  by  D.  a.  b,  e.ff,*  L;  ver.  6  o^k  iimp 
(S5€  dXXci  Tf^pOTj  (oomp.  Mark  xvi.  6)  omitted  by  the  same ;  ver.  9  axb  toG  ftprifutov 
by  the  same,  by  c  and  the  Armenian ;  the  whole  of  ver.  12,  by  the  same  (except 
Jf  *.)  with/u£(i.,  but  surely  not  by  the  Jerusalem  Syriao,  even  according  to  Tisch- 
endorf  8  shewing,  or  by  Eusebius*  canon,  for  he  knew  the  verse  weU  (oomp. 
John  XX.  5) ;  ver.  86  koX  \iyei  a^Tclii,  clpnfmfi  vfjuv  omitted  by  D.  a.  h,  e.  ff\  2.  as 
before  (comp.  John  xx.  19, 26) ;  the  whole  of  ver.  40,  omitted  by  the  same  and  by 
Cureton's  Syriac  (oomp.  John  xx.  20) ;  ver.  51  koX  ope^pero  tit  rov  oifpavbv  and 
ver.  52  wpo^KVPrfawra  a^bv  omitted  by  the  same  and  by  Augustine,  the  import- 
ant clause  in  ver.  51  by  K*  also,  and  consequently  by  Tischendorf.  Tet,  as  if  to 
shew  how  mixed  the  evidence  is,  D  deserts  a.  b,ff\  I,  when,  in  company  with  a 
host  of  authorities,  both  manuscripts  and  versions  (/.  q,  Vulgate,  Memphitic, 
Syriac,  and  others),  they  annex  koX  arb  /uXiaalou  xriplov  to  the  end  of  ver.  42. 
See  also  Luke  x.  41,  42 ;  xxii.  19|  20,  discussed  in  Chap.  is. 
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the  Latin  Vulgate  {see  p.  408, 410,  &c.),  the  geographical  remote- 
ness of  their  origin  must  go  for  nothing  where  they  agree  with 
the  latter  version.  The  relation  in  which  Cod.  L  and  tlie  Mem- 
phitic  version  stand  to  Cod.  B  is  too  close  to  allow  them  their 
full  value  as  independent  witnesses  unless  when  they  are  at 
variance  with  that  great  uncial^  wheresoever  it  may  have  been 
written :  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  beautiful  Latin  frag- 
ment k  from  Bobbio  (see  p.  344).  To  whatever  nations  they 
belong,  their  resemblances  are  too  strong  and  perpetual  not 
to  compel  us  to  withhold  from  them  a  part  of  the  consideration 
their  concord  would  otherwise  lay  claim  to.  The  same  is 
incontestably  the  case  with  the  Curetonian  and  margin  of  the 
Philoxenian  Syriac  in  connexion  with  Cod.  D.  Wide  as  is  the 
region  which  separates  Syria  from  Qaul,  there  must  have  been 
in  very  early  times  some  remote  communication  by  which  the 
stream  of  Eastern  testimony  or  tradition,  like  another  Alpheus, 
rose  up  again  with  fresh  strength  to  irrigate  the  regions  of  the 
distant  West.  The  Peshito  Syriac  leans  at  times  in  the  same 
direction,  although  both  in  nation  and  character  it  most  assimi- 
lates to  the  same  class  as  Cod.  A. 

With  these,  and  it  may  be  with  some  further  reservationa 
which  experience  and  study  shall  hereafter  suggest,  the  prin- 
ciple of  grouping  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  sound  one,  and 
those  lines  of  evidence  to  be  least  likely  to  lead  us  astray  which 
converge  from  the  most  varied  quarters  to  the  same  point.  It 
is  strange,  but  not  more  strange  than  needful,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled in  the  cause  of  truth  to  make  one  stipulation  more : 
namely,  that  this  rule  be  henceforth  applied  impartially  in  all 
cases,  as  well  when  it  will  tell  in  favour  of  the  Received  text, 
as  when  it  shall  help  to  set  it  aside.  To  assign  a  high  value  to 
cursive  manuscripts  of  the  best  description  (such  as  1.  33.  69. 
157.  Evst.  259,  or  61  of  the  Acts),  and  to  such  uncials  as  LRA,  or 
even  as  M  or  C,  whensoever  they  happen  to  agree  with  Cod.  B, 
and  to  treat  their  refined  silver  as  though  it  had  been  suddenly 
transmuted  into  dross  when  they  come  to  contradict  it,  is  a 
practice  too  plainly  unreasonable  to  admit  of  serious  defence, 
and  can  only  lead  to  results  which  those  who  uphold  it  would 
be  the  first  to  deplore*. 

^  So  of  certain  of  the  chief  verBions  we  aometimeB  hear  it  said  that  they  are 
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17.  It  is  hoped  that  the  general  issue  of  the  foregoing 
discussion  may  now  be  embodied  in  these  four  practical 
rules* : 

(1)  That  the  true  readings  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
cannot  safely  be  derived  from  any  one  set  of  authorities, 
whether  manuscripts,  versions,  or  Fathers,  but  ought  to  be  the 
result  of  a  patient  comparison  and  careful  estimate  of  the  evi- 
dence supplied  by  them  all. 

(2)  That  where  there  is  a  real  agreement  between  all  docu- 
ments containing  the  Gospels  up  to  the  sixth  century,  a^d  in 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  up  to  the  ninth,  the  testi- 
mony of  later  manuscripts  and  versions,  though  not  to  be 
rejected  unheard,  must  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion,  and, 

UNLESS    UPHELD   BY    STRONG    INTERNAL  EVIDENCE,  can  hardly 

be  adopted. 

(3)  That  where  the  more  ancient  documents  are  at  variance 
with  each  other,  the  later  uncial  and  cursive  copies,  especially 
those  of  approved  merit,  are  of  real  importance,  as  being  the 
surviving  representatives  of  other  codices,  very  probably  as 
early,  perhaps  even  earlier,  than  any  now  extant. 

(4)  That  in  weighing  conflicting  evidence  we  must  assign 
the  highest  value  not  to  those  readings  which  are  attested  by 
the  greatest  number  of  witnesses,  but  to  those  which  come  to 
us  from  several  remote  and  independent  sources,  and  which 
bear  the  least  likeness  to  each  other  in  respect  to  genius  and 
general  character. 

less  important  in  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  than  in  the  (Gospels ;  which  means  that 
in  the  former  they  side  less  with  H  B. 

^  Canon  Kennedy,  whose  Ely  Lseturea  exhibit,  to  say  the  least,  no  prejudice 
against  the  principles  enunciated  in  Dr  Hort's  IntrodttctioTif  is  good  enough  to 
commend  the  four  rules  here  set  forth  to  the  attention  of  his  readers  (p.  159, 
note).  The  first  three  were  stated  in  my  first  edition  (1861),  the  fourth  added 
in  the  second  edition  (1874),  and,  while  they  will  not  satisfy  the  advocates  of 
extreme  views  on  either  side,  suffice  to  intimate  the  terms  on  which  the  respec- 
tive claims  of  the  uncial  and  cursive  manuscripts,  of  the  earlier  and  the  more 
recent  authorities,  may,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  be  equitably  adjusted. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

CONSIDERATIONS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  PECULIAR 
CHARACTER  AND  GRAMMATICAL  FORM  OF  THE 
DIALECT  OF  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 


1,  TT  will  not  be  expected  of  us  to  enter  in  this  place  upon 
J-  the  wide  subject  of  the  origin,  genius,  and  peculiarities, 
whether  in  respect  to  grammar  or  orthography,  of  that  dialect 
of  the  Greek  in  which  the  N.  T.  was  written,  except  so  far  as 
it  bears  directly  upon  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  volume.  Ques- 
tions, however,  are  perpetually  arising,  when  we  come  to  exa- 
mine the  oldest  manuscripts  of  Scripture,  which  cannot  be 
resolved  unless  we  bear  in  mind  the  leading  particulars  wherein 
the  diction  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  diflfers  not  only  from 
that  of  pure  classical  models,  but  also  of  their  own  contempo- 
raries who  composed  in  the  Greek  language,  or  used  it  as  their 
ordinary  tongue. 

2.  The  Greek  style  of  the  N.  T.,  then,  is  the  result  of 
blending  two  independent  elements,  the  debased  vernacular 
speech  of  the  age,  and  that  strange  modification  of  the  Alex- 
andrian dialect  which  first  appeared  in  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which,  from  their  habitual  use  of  that 
version,  had  become  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  all  nations  under 
heaven;  and  was  the  more  readily  adopted  by  those  whose 
native  language  was  Aramaean,  from  its  profuse  employment  of 
Hebrew  idioms  and  forms  of  expression.  It  is  to  this  latter, 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  the 
foreign  Jews,  that  the  name  of  Hellenistic  (Acts  vi.  1)  strictly 
applies.  S.  Paul,  who  was  bom  in  a  pure  Greek  city  (Juvenal, 
III.  114 — 118) ;  perhaps  even  S.  Luke,  whose  original  writings* 

^  viz.  Luke  i.  1 — 4,  some  portion  of  the  Gospel  and  most  of  the  Aets :  ez- 
oluding  snch  cases  as  B.  Stephen's  speech,  Act.  yii,  and  the  parts  of  his  Gospel 
which  resemble  in  style,  and  were  derived  from  the  same  sources  as,  those  of  SS. 
Matthew  and  Mark. 
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savour  strongly  of  Demosthenes  and  Folybius,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  affected  the  Hellenic,  which  they  must  have  heard  and 
spoken  from  their  cradles.  Without  denying  that  the  Septua- 
gint  translation  and  (by  reason  of  their  long  sojourning  in  Pales- 
tine) even  Syriac  phraseology  would  powerfully  influence  the 
style  of  these  inspired  penmen,  it  is  not  chiefly  from  these 
sources  that  their  writings  must  be  illustrated,  but  rather  from 
the  kind  of  Greek  current  during  their  lifetime  in  Hellenic 
cities  and  colonies. 

3.  Hence  may  be  seen  the  exceeding  practical  difficulty  of 
fixing  the  orthography,  or  even  the  grammatical  forms,  pre- 
vailing in  the  Greek  Testament,  a  difficulty  arising  not  only 
from  the  fluctuation  of  manuscript  authorities,  but  even  more 
from  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  respective  authors.  To 
S.  John,  for  example,  Greek  must  have  been  an  alien  tongue ; 
the  very  construction  of  his  sentences  and  the  subtil  current  of 
his  thoughts  amidst  all  his  simplicity  of  mere  diction,  render 
it  evident  (even  could  we  forget  the  style  of  his  Apocalypse) 
that  he  thought  in  Aramse^:  divergences  from  the  common 
Greek  type  might  be  looked  for  in  him  and  in  those  Apostles 
whose  situation  resembled  his,  which  it  is  very  unlikely  would 
be  adopted  by  Paul  of  Tarsus.  Bearing  these  facts  always  in 
mind  (for  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  too  apt  to  be  treated 
as  an  uniform  whole),  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  briefly,  yet  as 
distinctly  as  may  be,  a  few  out  of  the  many  perplexities  of  this 
descriptiour  to  which  the  study  of  the  original  codices  at  once 
introduces  usS 

4.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  them  regards  what  is  called 
V  i<f>€\KvaTtK6vf  the  "v  attached",  which  has  been  held  to  be  an 

^  Dr  Hort  (Introd.  Notes,  p.  141)  confirms  the  foregoing  statements,  whioh  we 
have  repeated  unchanged  from  our  former  editions.  "  What  spellings  are  suffi- 
ciently probable  to  deserve  inclusion  among  alternative  readings,  is  often  difficult 
to  determine.  Although  many  deviations  from  classical  orthography  are  amply 
attested,  many  others,  which  appear  to  be  equally  genuine,  are  found  in  one, 
two,  or  three  MSS.  only,  and  that  often  with  an  irregularity  which  suggests 
that  aU  our  MSS.  have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  suffered  from  the  effaoement 
of  unolassical  forms  of  words.  It  is  no  less  true  on  the  other  hand  that  a 
tendency  in  the  opposite  direction  is  discernible  in  Western  MSS. :  the  ortho- 
graphy of  common  life,  which  to  a  certain  extent  was  used  by  all  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  though  in  unequal  degrees,  would  naturally  be  introduced 
more  freely  in  texts  affected  by  an  instinct  of  popular  adaptation.'* 
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arbitrary  and  secondary  adjunct.  This  letter,  however,  which  is 
"  of  most  frequent  occurrence  at  the  end  of  words,  is  itself  of 
such  a  weak  and  fleeting  consistency,  that  it  often  becomes  in- 
audible, and  is  omitted  in  writing"  (Donaldson,  Oreek  Qrani- 
mar,  p.  53,  2nd  edit.).  Hence,  though,  through  the  difficulty 
of  pronunciation,  it  became  usual  to  neglect  it  before  a  conso- 
nant, it  always  comprised  a  real  portion  of  the  word  to  which  it 
was  annexed,  and  the  great  Attic  poets  are  fiill  of  verses  which 
cannot  be  scanned  in  its  absence^:  on  the  other  hand,  the  cases 
are  just  as  frequent  where  its  insertion  before  a  consonant  would 
be  fatal  to  the  metre.  In  these  instances  the  laws  of  prosody 
infallibly  point  out  the  true  reading,  and  lead  us  up  to  a  general 
rule,  that  the  weak  or  moveable  v  is  more  often  dropped  before  a 
consonant  than  otherwise.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  surviving  classical  manuscripts,  although  but  few  of 
them  are  older  than  the  tenth  century,  and  would  naturally  be 
conformed,  in  such  minute  points,  to  the  fashion  of  that  period. 
Codices  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of  the  Septuagint,  however, 
which  date  from  the  fourth  century  downwards,  present  to  us 
this  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  they  exhibit  the  final  v  before 
a  consonant  fullnas  often  as  they  reject  it,  and,  speaking  gene- 
rally, the  most  ancient  (e.g.  Evan.  NABCD)'  are  the  most 
constant  in  retaining  it,  though  it  is  met  with  frequently  in 
many  cursive  copies,  and  occasionally  in  almost  all'.  Hence  arises 
a  difficulty,  on  the  part  of  modern  editors,  in  dealing  with  this 
troublesome  letter.  Lachmann  professes  to  follow  the  balance 
of  evidence  (such  evidence  as  he  received)  in  each  separate  case, 
and,  while  he  usually  inserted,  sometimes  omitted  nu  where  he 
had  no  cause  for  such  inconsistency  except  the  purely  accidental 

1  e.g.  ^BchyluB,  PeretB,  411:  K6pvfAp\  iir  dtXXijv  d*  SXXos  tOwiv  86pv,  or 
Sophocles,  Antigone,  219 :  rb  foj  Wlx^P^^''  ^<>^^  airurroiVv  rade. 

*  Cod.  M,  for  instance,  does  not  omit  it  above  208  times  throughout  the  N.  T., 
out  of  which  134  occur  with  verbs  (three  so  as  to  cause  a  hiatus),  29  with  nouns, 
45  with  adjectives  (chiefly  ircurt)  or  participles  (Scrivener,  Collation,  Ac,  p.  liv.). 
Its  absence  produces  the  hiatus  in  B*C  in  1  Pet.  ii.  18  {iiruuc4<n),  and  not  seldom 
in  B,  e.g.  1  Pet.  iv.  6,  where  we  find  xpiBwn  and  ^<n,  which  latter  is  counte- 
nanced by  A,  and  both  by  KL. 

'  Wake  12  (Evan.  492),  of  the  eleventh  century,  may  be  taken  for  a  fair 
representative  of  its  class  and  date.  It  retains  p  with  elTcy  33  times  in  8. 
Matthew,  13  in  S.  Mark,  as  often  as  130  in  S.  Luke.  With  other  words  it 
mostly  reserves  v  to  indicate  emphasis  (e.g.  Luke  zxii.  14;  zziv.  30),  or  to  stand 
before  a  break  in  the  sense. 
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variation  of  his  manuscripts;  Tischendorf  admits  it  almost  always 
(N.  T.  Proleg,  p.  liii.  7th  edition),  Tregelles  (I  think),  as  also 
Westcott  and  Hort,  invariably.  Whether  it  be  employed  or 
not,  the  practice  should  at  any  rate  be  uniform,  and  it  is  hard  to 
assign  any  reason  for  using  it  which  would  not  apply  to  classical 
writers,  whose  manuscripts  would  no  doubt  contain  it  as  often 
as  those  of  the  N.  T.,  were  they  as  remote  in  date\  The  same 
facts  are  true,  and  the  same  remarks  equally  apply  to  the  repre- 
senting or  withdrawing  of  the  weak  9  in  oZrta^  before  a  conso- 
nant. Each  of  the  aforenamed  editors,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  prefers  oStco  before  a  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  word, 
except  that  Tregelles  ventures  on  oCto)?  <rc  Set  in  Acts  xxiii.  11. 
Cod.  M  has  o&ro)  about  14  times  in  the  N.  T. 

5.  In  the  mode  of  spelling  proper  names  of  places  and  per- 
sons peculiar  to  Judsea,  the  general  practice  of  some  older  codices 
is  to  represent  harsher  forms  than  those  met  with  in  later  docu- 
ments. Thus  in  Mark  i.  21  Ka<t>apvaoifi  is  found  in  MBDA.  33. 
69,  Origen  {tvrice),  the  Latin,  Memphitic  and  Gothic  (but  not  the 

Syriac:  ^00 »» l{<^n)  versions,  and,  from  the  facility  of  its 
becoming  softened  by  copyists,  this  may  be  preferred  to  Kairep- 
vaovfjb  of  AC  and  the  great  numerical  majority :  yet  we  see  LP 
with  C  in  Matth.  iv.  13,  where  Z  sides  with  BD.  In  other  in- 
stances the  practice  varies,  even  in  the  same  manuscript,  or  in 
different  pai*ts  of  the  N.  T.  Tischendorf,  for  example,  decides 
that  we  ought  always  to  read  va^apkO  in  S.  Matthew,  va^aper 
in  S.  John  (N.  T.,  Proleg,  p.  Iv,  note) :  yet  the  Peshito  in  all 
twelve  places  that  the  name  occurs,  and  the  Curetonian  in  the 
four  wherein  it  is  extant  (Matth.  ii.  23 ;  iv.  13 ;  xxi.  11 ;  Luke 
ii.  51)  have  the  aspirate  (M^),  and  being  written  in  a  kindred 
dialect,  claim  all  the  more  consideration.  Everywhere  the  ma- 
nuscripts vary  considerably :  thus  in  Mark  i.  9  va^aper  is  found 
in  MBLFA.  33.  69,  and  most  cursives  (17  of  Scrivener's),  Origen, 
the  Philoxenian  Sjrriac  and  Old  Latin  a.  6/:  'Na^apar  in  AP : 
but  va^apkO  in  D  (not  its  Latin  version,  d)  EFHKMUVII.  1,  and 
at  least  16  other  cursives  (but  not  Cod.  69  by  the  first  hand, 
as  Tregelles  states),  the  Old  Latin  c,  the  Vulgate,  the  Mem- 

^  The  terminations  which  admit  this  moTeable  w  (inolnding  -ei  of  the  pluper- 
fect) are  enumerated  by  Donaldson  (Or,  Oram.  p.  68).  Tischendorf  however 
(N.  T.  Proleg.  p.  liv.)  demors  to  eUoaa^,  eren  before  a  vowel. 

S.  36 
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phitic  and  Qothic  as  well  as  the  elder  Syriac.  In  Matth.  iv.  13 
Cod.  B  has  ^a^apci  by  the  first  hand  (but  -kr  ch.  ii.  23),  Cod.  M 
by  a  later  one,  with  Z^  33  (so  H  in  Luke  iv.  16) ;  CFA  Na^apaO, 
which  is  found  in  A  nine  times,  in  A  twice :  so  that  regarding 
the  orthography  of  this  word  (which  is  inconstant  also  in  the 
Received  text),  no  reasonable  certainty  is  to  be  attained.  For 
1Aa66cuo^,  again  (the  variation  from  the  common  form  MarOaia^ 
adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and 
Hort),  the  authority  is  but  slender,  nor  is  the  internal  proba- 
bility great.  Codd.  MBA  read  Ma00aSo<:  in  the  title  and  head- 
ings to  the  first  Gospel,  while,  in  the  five  places  where  it  occurs 
in  the  text,  B  (primd  manu),  the  fragment  T*,  and  D  have  it 
always,  M  three  times  (but  fiad&€o^  Matth.  x.  3,  fiarOaiov  Mark 
iii.  18  with  2  in  the  subscription  to  the  first  Gospel),  the 
Thebaic  and  Gothic  each  twice :  the  Peshito  and  title  of  the 
Curetonian  too  (all  that  is  extant)  have  ^Alo.  For  *Ict>ai^? 
the  proof  is  yet  weaker,  for  here  Cod.  B  alone,  and  not  quite 
consistently  (e.g.  Luke  i.  13;  60;  63;  Acts  iii.  4,  &c.),  reads 
laavrj^.  Cod.  N  Itoavvrf^^,  while  Cod.  D  fluctuates  between  the 
two.  In  questions  of  orthogxaphy  Westcott  and  Hort,  as  also 
the  other  editors  in  some  degree,  adopt  a  uniform  mode  of 
spelling,  without  refi^rence  to  the  state  of  the  evidence  in  each 
particular  case. 

6.  Far  more  important  than  these  are  such  variations  in 
orthography  as  bear  upon  the  dialect  of  the  N.  T.  Its  affinity  to 
the  Septuagint  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  the  degree  of  that 
affinity  must  depend  on  the  influence  we  grant  to  certain  very 
old  manuscripts  of  the  N.  T.,  which  abound  in  Alexandrian 
forms  for  the  most  part  absent  in  the  great  mass  of  codices. 
Such  are  the  verbal  terminations  -cifLev,  -are,  -av  in  the  plural  of 
the  second  aorist  indicative,  -oaav  for  -ov  in  the  plural  imperfect 
or  second  aorist,  -ovaav  for  -ovv^  -cuv  for  -curi,  of  the  perfect, 
'CLTfo  for  era),  -aro  for  -era^  -afuva^  for  -6/ie];o9.  la  nouns  the 
principal  changes  are  -ai;  for  -a  in  the  accusative  of  the  third 
declension,  and  (more  rarely)  the  converse  a  for  -av  in  the 

^  With  the  remarkable  exception  of  those  six  leaves  of  Cod.  M  which  llflchen- 
dorf  assigns  to  the  scribe  who  wrote  Cod.  B  {see  pp.  92  and  note,  113).  In 
these  leaves  of  Cod.  M  *lucafiif  occam  four  times :  Matth.  xvL  U ;  xviL  1 ;  13 ; 
Luke  i.  13,.in  which  last  passage,  however,  B  has  the  double  rm. 
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first*.  We  have  conceded  to  these  forms  the  name  of  Alex- 
andrian, because  it  is  probable  that  they  actually  derived  their 
origin  from  that  city*,  whose  dialectic  peculiarities  the  Sep- 
tuagint  had  propagated  among  all  Jews  that  spoke  Greek; 
although  some  of  them,  if  not  the  greater  part,  have  been  clearly 
traced  to  other  regions ;  as  for  example  -av  for  -a<r*  to  Western 
Asia  Minor  also  and  to  Cilicia  (Scholz,  Commentation  p.  9,  notes 
w,  X :  see  above,  p.  476),  occurring  too  in  the  Pseudo-Homeric 
Batrachomyomachia  {eirel  /ca/cd  iroWd  fi  lopyav,  ver.  179). 
Now  when  we  come  to  examine  our  manuscripts  closely  we 
find  the  forms  we  have  enumerated  not  quite  banished  from 
the  most  recent,  but  appearing  far  more  frequently  in  such 
copies  as  MABC  (especially  D)  LZ  than  in  those  of  lower 
date.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  such  anomalous  (or,  at  all 
events,  unclassical)  inflexions  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
first-rate  codices  were  written  in  Egypt ;  but  an  assumption 
which  might  be  plausible  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  is  im- 
probable as  regards  them  all  (see  pp.  90,  100,  116, 119);  it 
will  not  apply  at  all  to  those  Greek-Latin  manuscripts  which 
must  have  been  made  in  the  West,  or  to  the  cursives  in 
which  such  forms  are  sparsely  met  with,  but  which  were  cer- 
tainly not  copied  from  surviving  uncials'.  Thus  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  older  documents  retained  these 
irregularities,  because  they  were  found  in  their  prototypes,  the 
copies  first  taken  from  the  sacred  originals  :  that  some  of  them 
were  in  all  likelihood  the  production  of  the  skilful  scribes  of 
Alexandria,  though  their  exhibiting  these  forms  does  not  prove 
the  fact,  or  even  render  it  very  probable :  and  that  the  sacred 

^  These  last  might  be  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  omission  or  in- 
sertion of  the  faint  line  for  w  over  the  preceding  letter,  which  (especially  at  the 
end  of  a  line)  we  stated  in  p.  48  to  be  found  even  in  the  oldest  manosoripts. 
Sometimes  the  anomalous  form  is  much  supported  by  junior  as  well  as  by  ancient 
codices:  e.g.  0vyaT4pw,  Luke  ziii.  16  by  KXr*A. 209,  also  by 69, and  ten  others 
of  Scrivener's. 

'  Thus  Canon  Selwyn  cites  from  Lycophron  koto  y^s  itrx^ioffev,  and  Dr 
Moulton  {Winer,  p.  91,  note  5),  after  Mullaoh,  iaxoaw  from  Scymnus  Chius. 

'  Tregelles  presses  yet  another  argument :  "  If  Alexandrian  forms  had  been 
introduced  into  the  N.  T.  by  Egyptian  copyists,  how  comes  it  that  the  classical 
MSS.  written  in  that  country  are  free  from  them?"  (^n  Account  of  the  Printed 
Text,  p.  178).  But  what  classical  MSS.  does  he  know  of,  written  while  Egypt 
was  yet  Greek  or  Christian,  and  now  extant  for  our  inspection?  I  can  only 
think  of  Cureton*8  Homer  and  Babington's  papyri. 

3C— 2 
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penmen,  some  perhaps  more  than  others,  but  all  to  some  extent, 
were  influenced  by  their  recollections  and  habitual  use  of  the 
Septuagint  version.  Our  practical  inference  from  the  whole 
discussion  will  be,  not  that  Alexandrian  inflexions  should  be 
invariably  or  even  usually  received  into  the  text,  as  some  recent 
editors  have  been  inclined  to  do,  but  that  they  should  be  judged 
separately  in  every  case  on  their  merits  and  the  Support  adduced 
in  their  behalf;  and  be  held  entitled  to  no  other  indulgence 
than  that  a  Ip^er  degree  of  evidence  will  suffice  for  them  than 
when  the  sense  is  aflected,.  inasmuch  as  idiosyncrasies  in  spell- 
ing are  of  all  others  the  most  liable  to  be  gradually  and 
progressively  moderpi^ed  even  by  faithful  and  painstaking 
transcribers,. 

7.  The  same,  remarks  will  obviously  apply  to  those  other 
dialectic  forms,  which,  having  been  once  peculiar  to  some  one 
race  of  the  great  Greek  family^  had  in  the  Apostles'  time  spread 
themselves  throughout  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  become  incorporated  into  the  common  speech,  if  they  did 
not  enter  into  the  cultivated  literary  style,  of  the  whole  nation. 
Such  are  the  reputed  Dorisms  ohvvaaat  Luke  xvi.  25,  Kaxrxjourai, 
Rom.  ii.  17,  1  Cor.  iv.  7  of  the  Received  text,  with  no  real 
variation  in  any  known  manuscript :  all  such  examples  must 
stand  or  fall  on  their  own  proper  grounds  of  external  evidence, 
the  internal,  so  far  as  it  ought  to  go,  being  clearly  in  their  favour. 
Like  to  them  are  the  lonisms  fjiaxatprj^  Luke  xxi.  24  (B*  A  only) ; 
Hebr.  xi.  34  (NAD*);  37  (ND*) :  fiaxaiprj  Luke  xxii.  42  (KB* 
DLT  only);  Acts  xii.  2  (NAB*D**61):  aweiBvirj^  Acts  v.  2 
(AB'E  only,  avviBvr)<:  N,  avviSvti]<;  B*) :  {nrelfyq^  Acts  xxvii.  1 
of  the  common  text,  where  the  only  authorities  for  the  more 
familiar  (nrelpa^  seem  to  be  Chrysostom,  the  cursives  37.  39.  56. 
66.  100.  111.  183.  186.  188.  189.  To  this  class  belong  such 
changes  of  conjugation  as  Kareyekovv  Mark  v.  40  in  K.  228. 
447.  511  or  c**^;  or  vice  versd,  as  arfavaKT&vrei  Cod.  69,  in 
Mark  xiv.  4.  The  form  iarrf/cep  for  larrfKep  John  viii.  44; 
Apoc.  xii.  4,  adopted  by  Westcott  and  Hort  as  the  imperfect  of 
anJKO}  (Mark  xi.  25,  &c.),  does  not  seem  suitable  to  the  context 
in  either  place,  although  ovtc  precedes  in  the  former  passage 
in  NB*DLXAA*  1.  69*.  253.  507.  508.  Evst.  234. 
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8.  One  caution  seems  called  for  in  this  matter,  at  least  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  practice  of  certain  critics  of  high  and 
merited  fame.  The  sacred  penmen  may  have  adopted  ortho- 
graphical forms  from  the  dialect  of  the  Septuagint,  or  from  the 
debased  diction  of  common  life,  but  they  did  not,  and  could  not, 
write  what  was  merely  inaccurate  or  barbarous.  Hence  repu- 
diate, in  S.  Paul  especially,  expressions  like  Tischendorfs  i<f> 
ikiriSi  Bom.  viii.  20,  as  simply  incredible  on  any  evidence\  He 
may  allege  for  it  Codd.  NB*D*FG,  of  which  the  last  three* 
are  bilingual  codices,  the  scribes  of  FG  shewing  marvellous 
ignorance  of  Greek  (see  pp.  168, 1-71  and  note  2)\  That  Codd. 
MB  should  countenance  such  a  manstrum  only  enables  us  to 
accumulate  one  example  the  more  of  the  fallibility  of  the  very 
best  documents  (see  p.  542),  and  to  put  in  all  seriousness  the 
inquiry   of  Cobet  in  some  like  instance :    '*  Quot  annorum 

Codex  te  impellet  ut  hoc  credas? ecquis  est,  cai  fides  vete- 

rum  membranarum  in  tali  re  non  admodum  ridicula  et  inepta 
videatur?"  (JV.  T.  Vatic.  Praef.  p.  xx).  In  the  same  way  we 
utterly  disregard  the  manuscripts  when  they  confound  ovx 
with  ovK  (but  see  p.  56^),  fiiXXei  with  fiiXei,  sense  with  non- 
sense. 

The  reader  haa,  we  trust,  been  furnished  with  the  leading 
principles  on  which  it  is  conceived  that  dialectic  peculiarities 
should  be  treated  in  revising  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  It  would 
have  been  out  of  place  to  have  entered  into  a  more  detailed 
account  of  variations  which  will  readily  be  met  with  (and  must 
be  carefully  studied)  in  any  good  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  Dr  Moulton's  translation  of  Winer  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  student,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be 
regretted,   except  that    accurate    scholarship    and    unsparing 

^  '*  It  is  hard  to  make  S.  Paul  responsible  for  ▼ulgarisms  or  provincialisms, 
which  certainly  his  pen  never  wrote,  and  which  there  can  be  no  proof  that  his 
lips  ever  nttered"  (Eputle  to  the  Bamaru,  Preface  to  the  third  edition,  p.  xzi.) 
is  Dean  Vaughan's  comment  on  this  <<  barbarism.'*  He  regards  the  Apostle's 
habit  of  writing  from  dictation  as  a  **  sufficient  reason  for  broken  constructions, 
for  participles  without  verbs,  for  suspended  nominatives,  for  sudden  digressions, 
for  fresh  starts." 

>  Dr  Hort,  however,  accepts  the  form  i<fi  in  this  place,  aspirating  ikvlSi, 
and  in  the  same  way  favours  but  does  not  print  ovx  6\lyos  eight  times  in  the 
Acts,  adding  that  although  dXiyos  "  has  no  lost  digamma  to  justify  it,  like  some 
others,  it  may  nevertheless  have  been  in  use  in  the  apostolic  age :  it  occurs  in 
good  MSS.  of  the  lzx."  {Introd,  Notes,  p.  143). 
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diligence  should  have  been  expended  on  improving  another 
man's  work,  by  one  who  is  well  able  to  produce  a  better  of 
his  own*. 

^  '*  A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek  regarded  as  the 
hasifl  of  N.  T.  Exegesis.  By  Dr  G.  B.  Winer.  Translated  from  the  German 
with  large  additions  and  fnll  indioes  by  Bev.  W.  F.  Monlton,  M.A.,  D.D./' 
third  edition  revised,  8to.  Edinburgh,  1882.  The  forthcoming  Prolegomena  to 
Tischendorf  s  N.  T.  eighth  edition  (pp.  71 — 126,  see  above,  p.  482,  note),  to 
whioh  the  kindness  of  Dr  Caspar  Ben6  Gregory  has  given  me  access,  contain 
a  store  of  fresh  materials  on  this  subject;  and  Dr  Hort's  "Notes  on  Ortho- 
graphy" {Introd,  Notes,  pp.  143 — 178)  will  afford  inyalnable  aid  to  the  student 
who  is  ever  so  little  able  to  accept  soine  of  his  conclusions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  MATERIALS  AND 
PRINCIPLES  TO  THE  CRITICISM  OF  SELECT  PAS- 
SAGES  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


IN  applying  to  the  revision  of  the  sacred  text  the  diplomatic 
materials  and  critical  principles  it  has  been  the  purpose  of 
the  preceding  pages  to  describe,  we  have  selected  the  few  pas- 
sages we  have  room  to  examine,  chiefly  in  consideration  of  their 
actual  importance,  occasionally  also  with  the  design  of  illus- 
trating by  pertinent  examples  the  canons  of  internal  evidence 
and  the  laws  of  Comparative  Criticism.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
discuss  these  passages  in  the  order  they  occupy  in  the  volume 
of  the  New  Testament :  that  which  stands  first  affords  a  con- 
spicuous instance  of  undue  and  misplaced  subjectivity. 


(1).  Matth.  i.  18.  Tov  Se  ^Irja-ov  Xpio-ToC.is  altered  by 
Tregelles  into  Tov  Bk  Xpiarov,  ^Iija-ov  being  omitted  :  Westcott 
and  Hort  place  ^Itfo-ov  within  brackets,  and  Tov  8^  .Xpiarov 
^Irfcov  of  Cod.  B  in  the  margin :  Tischendorf,  who  had  re- 
jected 'Iiyo-oO  in  his  fifth  and  seventh  editions,  restored  it  in 
his  eighth.  Michaelis  had  objected  to  the  term  top  ^Irfaovv 
XpuTTov,  Act.  viii.  37  (see  that  verse,  to  be  examined  below),  on 
the  ground  that  "  In  the  time  of  the  Apostles  the  word  Christ 
was  never  used  as  the  Proper  Name  of  a  Person,  but  as  an 
epithet  expressive  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus ;"  and  although  Bp 
Middleton  has  abundantly  proved  his  statement  incorrect  {Doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  Article,  note  on  Mark  ix.  41),  and  ^Itfo-ov^: 
XpioTo^^,  especially  in  some  one  of  the  oblique  cases  after 

^  In  Acts  ix.  34  'Iff^ovt  XpurrSs,  the  article  between  them  being  rejected,  is 
read  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  on  the  adequate 
authority  of  K  B*C.  13.  15. 18.  68.  111.  180,  and  a  catena  (probably  also  Cod. 
36),  with  one  or  two  Fathers,  although  against  AEP.  31.  61,  <&c. 
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prepositions,  is  very  common,  yet  the  precise  form  o  'Ii/irov? 
Xpurrb^  occurs  only  in  these  {daces  and  in  1  John  iv.  3 ;  Apoc. 
xii.  17,  where  again  the  reading  is  more  than  doubtful.  Hence, 
apparently,  the  determination  to  change  the  common  text  in 
S.  Matthew,  on  evidence  however  slight.  Now  'Iiyo-oO  is  omitted 
in  no  extant  Oreek  manuscript  whatsoever^.  The  Latin  version 
of  Cod.  D  (d)  indeed  rejects*  it,  the  parallel  Greek  being 
lost;  but  since  d  sometimes  agrees  with  other  Latin  copies 
against  its  own  Greek,  it  cannot  be  deemed  quite  certain 
that  the  Greek  rejected  it  also*.  Cod.  B  reads  rod  Bk  Xpiarov 
^Ifiaov,  in  support  of  which  Lachmann  cites  Origen,  in.  965  d 
in  the  Latin,  but  on  very  precarious  grounds,  as  Tregelles  {An 
Account  of  the  Printed  Text,  p.  189.  note  f)  candidly  admits. 
Tischendorf  quotes  Cod.  74  (after  Wetstein),  the  Persic  (of  the 
Polyglott  and  in  manuscript),  and  Maximus  Dial,  de  Trini^ 
tate  for  rov  Si  lri<rov.  The  real  testimony  in  favour  of  toO  Se 
XpitTTov  consists  of  the  Old  Latin  copies  a.  b.  c.  d./.  ff^,  the 
Curetonian  Syriac  (I  know  not  why  Cureton  should  add  "  the 
Peshito"),  the  Lectin  Vulgate,  the  Frankish  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
Wheelocke's  Persic,  and  Irenaeus  in  three  places,  "  who  (after 
having  previously  cited  the  words  *  Christi  autem  generatio  sic 
eraV)  continues  *  Ceterum  potuerat  dicere  Matthseus,  Jesu  vero 
generatio  sic  erat ;  sed  praevidens  Spiritus  Sanctus  depravatores, 
et  praemuniens  contra  fraudulentiam  eorum,  per  Matthaeum  ait: 
Christi  autem  generatio  sic  eraV  (Contra  Haeres.  Lib.  in.  16.  2). 
This  is  given  in  proof  that  Jesus  and  Christ  are  one  and  the  same 
Person,  and  that  Jesus  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  receptacle  that 
afterwards  received  Christ;  for  the  Christ  was  bom"  (An  Account 
of  the  Printed  Text,  p.  188).  To  this  most  meagre  Kst  of  autho- 
rities Scholz  adds,  "Pseudo-TheophiL  in  Evang.,"  manuscripts  of 
Theophylact,  Augustine,  and  one  or  two  of  little  account :  but 
even  in  IrenaBus  (Harvey,  VoL  ii.  p.  48)  rod  Si  iv  x^  {taciti)» 
as  preserved  by  Germanus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  [vni], 
stands  over  against  the  Latin  *'  Christi." 

We  do  not  deny  the  importance  of  Irenaous'  express  testi- 

^  I  know  not  why  Tischendorf  cites  Cod.  71  (g** )  for  the  omission  of  liy^ov. 
I  have  again  consulted  the  MS.  at  Lambeth,  and  find  Iv  in  this  place. 

*  See  aboye,  p.  126.  The  precise  relation  of  the  Latin  Version  of  Cod.  D  to 
the  parallel  Qreek  text  is  faUy  examined  in  Scriyener's  Codex  Beta,  Introdac- 
tion,  Chap.  ni. 
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mony^  (a  little  impaired  though  it  be  by  the  £Etaciful  distinction 
which  he  had  taken  up  with),J;iad  it  been  supported  by  some- 
thing more  trustworthy  than  the  Old  Latin  versions  and  their 
constant  associate,  the  Curetonian  Syriac.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  uncial  and  cursive  codices  (NCEKLMPSUVZrAn:  ADFG 
&a  being  defective  here),  the  Syriac  of  the  Peshito,  Philoxenian, 
and  Jerusalem  {Se  only  being  omitted,  since  the  Church  Lesson 
begins  here),  the  Thebaic,  Memphitic,  Armenian,  and  ^thiopic 
versions,  Tatian  (see  p.  57,  note  2),  Origen  (in  the  Greek),  Euse- 
bius,  Didymus,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  the  younger  Cyril, 
comprise  a  body  of  proof,  not  to  be  shaken  by  subjective 
notions,  or  even  by  Western  evidence  from  the  second  century 
downwards*. 

(2).  Matth.  vi.  13:  in  aov  iartv  tj  jSaatXela  koX  17  Zvvafu^ 
K(u  tj  So^a  eh  Toi)9  aldpa^,  dfiijp  {see  p.  9).  It  is  right  to  say 
that  I  can  no  longer  regard  this  doxology  as  certainly  an  integral 
part  of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel :  but  (notwithstanding  its  rejection 
by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort)  I  am 
not  yet  absolutely  convinced  of  its  spuriousness.  It  is  wanting 
in  the  oldest  uncials  extant,  MBDZ,  and  since  ACF  (whose 
general  character  would  lead  us  to  look  for  support  to  the  Re- 
ceived text  in  such  a  case)  are  unfortunately  de6cient  here,  the 
burden  of  the  defence  is  thrown  on  2  [vi :  see  p.  157]  and  the  later 
uncials  EGKLMSUVAII  (hiat  F),  whereof  L  is  conspicuous 
for  usually  siding  with  B.  Of  the  cursives  oiAj  five  are  known 
to  omit  the  clause,  1.  17  (hahet  dfiijvy  118/  130.  209,  but  566 
or  h"*^  (and  as  it  would  seem  some  others)  has  it  obelized 
in  the  margin,  while  the  scholia  in  certain  other  copies  indi* 
cate  that  it  is  doubtful :  even  33  contains  it,  69  being  defec- 
tive, while  157.  225.  418  add  to  So^a,  tov  iraTpo^  fcal  rov  vlov 
Kal  TOV  ayiov  irvev^ioTo^^  but  422  tov  Trpa  only.  Versions 
have  much  influence  on  such  a  question,  it  is  therefore  impor- 

1  Mr  E.  B.  NioholBOD,  Bodley's  Librarian,  doabts  the  condnsiyeneBB  of  Ire- 
nflBUS*  Latin  here  ' '  because  his  copyist  was  in  the  habit  of  altering  him  into 
accordance  with  the  oldest  Latin  version ;  and  because  his  argument  is  just  as 
strong  if  we  read  Jeeu  Christi  autem  as  if  we  read  Ckristi.  The  argument 
requires  Christi,  but  does  not  in  the  least  require  it  as  against  Jesu  Christi  *'. 

a  **  The  clearly  Western  Tou  f^  xpurrw  "  as  Dr  Hort  admits,  "  is  intrinsically 
free  from  objection,... yet  it  cannot  be  confidently  accepted.  The  attestation  is 
unsatisfactory,  for  no  other  Western  omission  of  a  solitary  word  in  the  Gospels 
ha3  any  high  probability  "  (N.  T.  Notes,  p.  7).   He  retains  ^d6/ieroi,  Matth.  y.  11. 
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tant  to  notice  that  it  is  found  in  all  the  four  Syriac  (Cureton's 
omitting  kclL  tj  Bvvafu^,  and  some  editions  of  the  Feshito  afiijv, 
which  is  in  at  least  one  manuscript),  the  Thebaic  (omitting  koI 
97  B6^a)t  the  iEthiopic,  Armenian,  Gothic,  Slavonic,  Georgian 
{see  p.  411),  Erpenius'  Arabic,  the  Persic  of  the  Polyglott  from 
Pococke's  manuscript,  the  margin  of  some  Memphitic  codices, 
the  Old  Latin  k  (quoniam  est  tibi  virtus  in  saBcula  sseculorum), 
/.  ^  (omitting  amen),  q.  The  doxology  is  not  found  in  most 
Memphitic  (but  in  the  margin  of  Hunt  17  or  Bp  Lightfoot's 
Cod.  1 :  see  p.  378)  and  Arabic  manuscripts  or  editions,*in  Wheel- 
ocke*s  Persic,  in  the  Old  Latin  a.  b.  c,ff\  g^,  h.  L,  in  the  Vulgate 
or  its  satellites  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frankish  (the  Clementine 
Vulg.  and  Sax.  add  amen).  Its  absence  from  the  Latin  avow- 
edly caused  the  editors  of  the  Complutensian  N.  T.  to  pass  it 
over  {see  p.  425),  though  it  was  found  in  their  Greek  copies : 
the  earliest  Latin  Fathers  naturally  did  not  cite  what  the  Latin 
codices  for  the  most  part  do  not  contain.  Among  the  Greeks  it 
is  met  with  in  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (412),  and  in  the  Pseudo- 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  probably  of  the  fourth  century :  soon 
afterwards  Chrysostom  (Horn,  in  Matth,  xix.  Vol.  I.  p.  283,  Field) 
comments  upon  it  without  shewing  the  least  consciousness  that 
its  authenticity  was  disputed.  The  silence  of  earlier  writers,  as 
Origen  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  especially  when  expounding  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  may  be  partly  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  the  doxology  was  regarded  not  so  much  a  portion  of  the 
Prayer  itself,  as  a  hymn  of  praise  annexed  to  it;  yet  this  fact  is 
somewhat  unfavourable  to  its  genuineness,  and  would  be  fatal  un- 
less we  knew  the  precariousness  of  any  argument  derived  from 
such  silence.  The  Fathers  are  constantly  overlooking  the  most  ob- 
vious citations  from  Scripture,  even  where  we  should  expect  them 
most,  although,  as  we  learn  from  other  passages  in  their  writings, 
they  were  perfectly  familiar  with  them.  Internal  evidence  is 
not  unevenly  balanced.  It  is  probable  that  the  doxology  was 
interpolated  from  the  Liturgies,  and  the  variation  of  reading 
renders  this  all  the  more  likely ;  it  is  just  as  probable  that  it  was 
cast  out  of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
S.  Luke's  (xi.  4) :  I  cannot  concede  to  Scholz  that  it  is  "  in 
interruption  of  the  context,"  for  then  the  whole  of  ver.  13 
would  have  to  be  cancelled  (a  remedy  which  no  one  proposes), 
and  not  merely  this  concluding  part  of  it. 
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It  is  vain  to  dissemble  the  pressure  of  the  adverse  case, 
though  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  conclusive.  The 
Syriac  and  Thebaic  versions  bring  up  the  existence  of  the  doxo- 
logy  to  the  second  century ;  Isidore,  Chrysostom,  and  perhaps 
others \  attest  for  it  in  the  fourth;  then  come  the  Latin  codices' 
/.  g^,  k.  q,  the  Gothic,  the  Armenian,  the  -^thiopic,  and  lastly 
Cod.  2  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  whole  flood-tide  of  Greek 
manuscripts  from  the  eighth  century  downwards,  including  even 
L.  33.  Perhaps  it  is  not  very  wise  "  qucsrere  qiue  habere  non 
possumuSy"  yet  those  who  are  persuaded,  from  the  well-ascer- 
tained affinities  subsisting  between  them,  that  AGP,  or  at 
least  two  out  of  the  three,  would  have  preserved  a  reading 
sanctioned  by  the  Peshito,  by  Codd.  /.  k,  by  Chrysostom,  and 
by  nearly  all  the  later  documents,  may  be  excused  for  regarding 
the  indictment  against  the  last  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as 
hitherto  unproveii. 

(3).  Matth.  xi.  19.  The  change  of  ritcvcov  of  the  Received 
text  into  epyap,  as  made  by  Tischendorf,  Tregelles  (who  retains 
reKvoDv  in  his  margin),  by  Hort  and  Westcott,  is  quite  destruc- 
tive to  the  sense,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  for  Jerome's  exposi- 
tion ("Sapientia  quippe  non  quserit  vocis  testimonium,  sed 
operum")  could  hardly  satisfy  any  one  but  himself.  The  read- 
ing 6/976)1/  is  supported  by  KB*  (with  rifcvcov  in  the  margin  by 
the  hand  B*,  see  p.  112),  124,  the  Peshito  Syriac  (apparently; 

for  all  the  older  editions  we  know  punctuate  dU|£LL  "  doers," 


^  "Why  should  Gregory  Nyssen  (371)  be  classed  among  the  opponents  of  the 
clause,  whereas  Griesbach  honestly  states,  ''snam  expositionem  his  quidem 
verbis  concladit :  [drrd  rod  rromtpov  rov  iw  rf  gSfffAXfi  rourtfi  n)y  l<rxw  KticnifUvoVj  ov 
^va$€lr}fKv]  x<>p(^i  [fov]  xp^aTov^  on  avrov  ^  Svvafus  koI  i)  do^a  ofia  rf  varpH  koX  r^ 
aylt^  TveufjLarij  vvv  Koi  id  koX  c/s  rovr  ai(»at  tu»  aliaytavt  aivfiv**!  Griesbach  adds 
indeed,  "sed  pro  ]»Lrte  sacri  texttls  neutiqaam  haMS  haboisse  yidetor;**  and 
jnstly:  they  were  rather  a  loou  paraphrase  of  the  sentence  before  him.  En- 
thymius  Zigabenns,  who  calls  the  dozology  t6  wapii  ruv  Btltay  ^xaffrfjpvw  koI 
rrjs  iKKXtfalat  Kadrjyrjruv  vfywrrtOkp  cucporcXevTiw  iri^tniifia,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  and  must  be  estimated  accordingly. 

3  Canon  Cook  (Revised  Versiorif  p.  57)  alleges  as  a  probal)le  cause  of  the 
general  omission  of  the  doxology  in  early  Latin  Versions  and  Fathers,  that  in 
all  the  Western  liturgies  it  is  separated  from  the  petitions  preceding  by  an 
intercalated  EmbolUmut.  More  weighty  is  his  observation  that  aU  the  Greek 
Fathers,  from  Chrysostom  onwards,  who  deal  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  *' agree  with  that  great  expositor  in  maintaining  the  important 
bearings  [of  the  doxology]  upon  the  preceding  petitions.  *' 
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not  oi^i^LL  "works"),  the  Philoxenian  text  (but  not  its  mar- 
gin), the  Memphitic,  some  copies  known  to  Jerome,  Armenian 
manuscripts,  the  iBthiopic  (one  MS.  contains  both  forms), 
and  (after  the  Feshito,  ^ee  p.  413)  the  Persic  of  the  Polyglott 
and  its  codices.  We  can  hardly  question  that  the  origin 
of  the  variation  arose  from  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  transla- 
tors and  copyists  to  understand  the  Hellenistic  use  of  rkicvtov 
in  this  place,  and  modem  editors  have  been  tempted  to  accept 
it  from  a  false  suspicion  that  the  present  passage  has  been 
assimilated  to  Luke  vii.  35,  where  indeed  Cod.  M  and  S.  Ambrose 
have  airo  irdvTfov  t<Sv  Ipycov  avrr}^.  As  we  have  alleged  that 
Jerome's  explanation  is  unsatisfactory  in  S.  Matthew's  gospel, 
we  subjoin  that  of  Ambrose,  which  is  certainly  no  less  obscure, 
on  the  parallel  place  of  S.  Luke :  "Bene  ab  omnihus  quia  circa 
omnes  justitia  servatur,  ut  susceptio  fiat  fidelium,  rejectio  per- 
fidorum.  Unde  plerique  Grseci  sic  habent:  justificata  est 
sapientia  ab  omnihua  operibus  suis,  quod  opus  justitiaB  sit,  circa 
uniuscuj  usque  meritum  servare  mensuram."  In  the  face  of  the 
language  of  these  two  great  Latin  Fathers  it  is  remarkable 
that  all  other  Latin  authorities  agree  with  the  Curetonian 
Syriac  and  the  mass  of  Greek  manuscripts  in  upholding  ri/r- 
vcav,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  reading. 

(4).  Matth.  xvi.  2,  3.  The  whole  passage  from  'O-^ia^ 
ver.  2  to  the  end  of  ver.  3  is  set  within  brackets  by  Tischendorf 
in  his  eighth  edition,  within  double  brackets  by  Westcott  and 
Hort,  who  holds  (Notes,  p.  13)  that  "both  documentary  evidence 
and  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  omission  prove  these 
words  to  be  no  part  of  the  text  of  Mt."  Yet  it  might 
seem  impossible  for  any  one  possessed  of  the  slightest  tincture 
of  critical  instinct  to  read  them  thoughtfully  without  feeling 
assured  that  they  were  actually  spoken  by  the  Lord  on  the 
occasion  related  in  the  Received  text,  and  were  omitted  by 
copyists  whose  climate  the  natural  phenomena  described  did 
not  very  well  suit,  the  rather  as  they  do  not  occur  in  the 
parallel  text,  ch.  xii.  38,  39.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  passage  being  thus  clear 
and  irresistible,  the  witnesses  against  it  are  more  likely  to 
damage  their  own  authority  than  to  impair  our  confidence 
in  its  genuineness.     These  witnesses  are  MBYXF.  2.  13.  34.  39. 
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44.  84.  124  primd  manu.  157.  180.  194.  258.  301.  511.  575. 
Cod.  482  has  the  words,  but  only  in  a  later  hand  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  (Nicholson).  Of  these  cursive  codices  157  alone 
is  of  the  first  class  for  importance,  and  the  verses  are  ex- 
plained in  the  scholia  of  X  (for  ver.  3)  and  of  39.  E  and  606 
have  them  with  an  asterisk ;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the 
Curetonian  Syriac,  the  Memphitic  according  to  Mill  (but  not  so 
other  Coptic  manuscripts  and  editions),  and  the  Armenian,  as 
unaltered  from  the  Latin  (see  p.  408  and  note).  Origen  passes 
them  over  in  his  commentary,  and  Jerome,  in  his  sweeping  way, 
declares  "hoc  in  plerisque  codicibus  non  habetur."  They  are 
recognised  in  the  Eusebian  canons  (Tregelles,  An  Account  of 
the  Printed  Text,  p.  205). 

The  united  testimony  of  6tB  and  the  Curetonian  version 
suffices  to  shew  that  the  omission  was  current  as  early  as  the 
second  century,  while  the  accordance  of  CD,  of  all  the  Latins 
and  the  Peshito,  with  the  mass  of  later  codices  assures  us  that 
the  words  were  extant  at  the  same  early  date.  If  any  one  shall 
deem  this  a  case  best  explained  by  the  existence  of  two  separate 
recensions  of  the  same  work  (see  p.  18),  one  containing  the 
disputed  sentences,  the  other  derived  from  copies  in  which  they 
had  not  yet  been  inserted,  he  may  find  much  encouragement 
for  his  conjecture  by  considering  certain  passages  in  the  latter 
part  of  S.  Luke's  Gospel  {see  Chap,  vii.,  p.  555  and  note  2), 
where  the  same  sort  of  omissions,  supported  by  a  class  of  au- 
thorities quite  different  from  those  we  have  to  deal  with  here, 
occur  too  often  to  be  merely  accidental 

(5).  Matth.  xix.  17  {see  p.  17).  For  T/  fie  Xeryci^  dyaOov ; 
ovBeU  dyaOo^,  el  firj  eU,  6  B609,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tis- 
chendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  Westcott  and  Hort  read  Tt  fie 
iptora^  irepX  tov  dyaOov;  eh  iarlv  6  dyaOo^.  The  self-same 
words  as  in  the  Beceived  text  occur  in  the  parallel  places  Mark 
X.  18,  Luke  xviii.  19  with  no  variation  worth  speaking  of; 
a  fact  which .  (so  far  as  it  goes)  certainly  lends  some  support  to 
the  supposition  that  S.  Matthew's  autograph  contained  the 
other  reading:  see  p.  12,  §  9.  Add  to  this  that  any  change 
made  from  S.  Matthew,  supposing  the  common  reading  to  be 
true,  must  have  been  wilfully  introduced  by  one  who  was 
offended  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Son's  inferiority  to  the 
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Father  which  it  seemed  to  assert  or  imply.  Internal  evidence, 
therefore,  would  be  a  Kttle  in  favour  of  the  alteration  approved 
by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  the  rest;  and  in  discussing 
external  authority,  their  opponents  are  much  hampered  by  the 
accident  that  A  is  defective  in  this  place,  while  M  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  list  of  its  supporters.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  might  have  been  excused  from  noticing  this 
passage  at  all,  as  we  are  no  longer  able  to  uphold  the  Received 
text  with  the  same  confidence  as  before,  but  that  it  seemed  dis- 
honest to  suppress  a  case  on  which  Tregelles  (An  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text,  pp.  133 — 8)  has  laid  great  stress,  and  which, 
when  the  drift  of  the  internal  evidence  is  duly  allowed  for, 
tells  more  in  his  favour  than  any  other  he  has  alleged,  or  is 
likely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere*. 

The  alternative  reading  Tl  ^  ipanf^  irepl  rov  dtfaOov 
ictX,  occurs  in  NBD  (omitting  rov  and  o)  L.  1  (emitting  o). 
22.  604.  In  251  both  readings  are  given,  the  Received  one 
first,  in  ver.  17,  the  other  interpolated  after  iroia^  ver.  18,  pre- 
£ebced  by  o  he  Irja-ov^  elirev  ain^.  Excepting  these  seven,  all 
other  extant  codices  reject  it,  CEFGHKMSUVrA  (V  omits  ri 
fie  Xeyet?  ar/a66v ;  A  omits  Xeyet?,  11  is  defective  here),  even 
Codd.  33.  69.  The  versions  are  more  seriously  divided.  The 
Peshito  Syriac,  the  Philoxenian  text,  the  Thebaic  {Oxford 
fragments,  see  p.  394),  the  Old  Latin/  q,  the  Arabic,  &c.  make 
for  the  common  reading ;  Cureton's  and  the  Jerusalem  Syriac, 
the  Old  Latin  cu  h.  c.  e.  Jp  *.  I,  the  Vulgate  (the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Frankish,  of  course),  Memphitic  and  Armenian,  for  that  of 
Lachmann  and  his  followers.  Several  present  a  mixed  form :  rl 
lie  ipoDTa^  irepl  rov  dyadov ;  ovSeU  dyaBb^  el  fiij  eh  i  viz.  the 
margin  of  the  Philoxenian,  the  iEthiopic,  and  g^,  h,  m  of  the  Old 
Latin.  A  few  (Cureton's  Syriac,  6.  c.  Jp'\  g^.  h.  I.  m,  Jerome 
and  the  Vulgate)  add  o  deo^,  as  in  the  common  text ;  but  this 
is  unimportant. 

Tregelles  presses  us  hard  with  the  testimony  of  Origen  in 
favour  of  the  reading  he  adopts :  o  fih  ovv  Mar$dio^,  w  irepl 
dyadov  Spyov  ipearrfOevTo^  rod  trcoTrjpo^  iv  t^,  Tl  ayadov  Troii;- 
aa> ;  dviypa'^ev.  'O  Se  Map«co9  teal  Aovk&s  if>aal  top  aarrfjpa 
elprfKevOfi,  T/  fie  Xeyei^  dryaffov ;  ovheU  dya66%  el  firj  el^,  6  S^ 
(Tom.  IIL  p.  644  d),  "  The  reading  which  is  opposed  to  the  com- 

1  xQoite  a  test-pasBftge**  Mr  Hammond  calls  it  {OuUinei  of  Text.  Crit,,  p.  76).. 
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mon  text,"  Tregelles  writes,  "has  the  express  testimony  of  Origen 
in  its  favour"  (p.  134) ;  "might  I  not  well  ask  for  8ome proof  that 
the  other  reading  existed,  in  the  time  of  Origen,  in  copies  of 
S.  Matthew's  Gospel  ?"  (p.  137).  I  may  say  in  answer,  that  the 
testimony  of  Origen  applies  indeed  to  the  former  part  of  the 
variation  which  Tregelles  maintains  (rl  fie  ipmrq.^  irepl  rov  i'^or- 
6ov)y  but  not  at  all  to  the  latter  {eU  i<mv  6  cuyaOo^),  and  that  the 
Feshito  Syriac  version  of  the  second,  as  also  the  Thebaic  of  the 
third  century,  uphold  the  common  text,  without  any  variation  in 
the  manuscripts  of  the  former,  that  we  know  of.  Or  if  he  asks 
for  the  evidence  of  Fathers  to  counterbalance  that  of  a  Father, 
we  have  Justin  Martyr :  TrpoaeXOovro^  avrtp  rivo^  /cat  eiiromo^ 
(words  which  shew,  as  Tischendorf  observes,  that  S.  Matthew's 
is  the  only  Qospel  that  can  be  referred  to)  ^iZaaKoXe  ar/a6e, 
direicplvaTO  Xeyo)!/,  OtJSel^  dyaffo^  el  firj  fiovo^  6  @eo9  o  ttoii]' 
aa^  rd  iravra,  citing  loosely,  as  is  usual  with  him,  but  not  am- 
biguously. Or  if  half  the  variation  will  satisfy,  as  it  was  made  to 
do  for  Origen,  Tregelles'  own  note  refers  us  to  Irenaeus  92  for 
tL  lie  TUyei^  dyaBov ;  eh  eariv-  dya^^,  and  to  Eusebius  for  the 
other  half  in  the  form  above  quoted  from  the  iSthiopic,  &c. 
Moreover,  since  he  cites  the  last  five  words  of  the  subjoined 
extract  as  belonging  to  S.  Matthew^  Tregelles  entitles  us  to  employ 
for  our  purpose  the  whole  passage  Marcos,  apud  Iren.  92,  which 
we  might  not  otherwise  have  ventured  to  do :  xai  r^  elwovrt 
avr^  AiSda/eaXe  dyaOe,  rdv  akrfOws  dr/aOop  Beov  (op.o\oyf)Kevai, 
eiir6vTa  T/  fie  y^Ayet^  drfaOov  \  el^  iartv  dr/a&o^,  6  irarfjp  iv  rot? 
oifpavoh.  Jerome  and  Augustine  (for  the  first  clause  only, 
though  very  expressly :  de  Consensu  Evan.  ii.  63)  are  with  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  Hilary  with  the  common  Qreek  text,  as  are  also 
Optatus  (fl.  370),  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  the  main  body 
of  later  Fathers.  Thus  the  great  mass  of  manuscripts,  headed 
by  0,  is  well  supported  by  versions,  and  even  better  by  eccle- 
siastical writers ;  yet,  in  virtue  of  .  the  weight  of  internal 
evidence,  we  dare  not  hold  out  unreservedly  against  the  reading 
of  BDL,  &c.,  now  that  Cod.  ((  is  found  to  agree  with  them, 
even  though  subsequent  investigations  have  brought  to  light 
so  close  a  relation  between  X  and  B  as  to  render  it  impossible, 
in  our  opinion,  to  regard  them  as  independent  witnesses  \ 

1  Thibd  Edition.    I  would  fain  side  in  this  instance  with  my  reyered  friend 
and  Bevision  colleague  Dr  David  Crown  of  Aberdeen,  and  all  my  prepossesaions 
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(6).    Matth.  XX.  28.     The  extensive  interpolation  which 
follows  this  verse  in  some  very  ancient  documents  has  been  given 
above  (p.  8),  in  the  form  represented  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac 
version.   It  bears  the  internal  marks  of  evident  spuriousness,  the 
first  sentence  consisting  of  a  rhetorical  antithesis  as  unsuitable 
as  can  be  imagined  to  the  majestic  simplicity  of  our  Lord's  usual 
tone,  while  the  sentiment  of  the  rest  is  manifestly  borrowed 
from  Luke  xiv.  8 — 10,  although  there  is  little  or  no  resemblance 
in  the  words.     The  only  extant  Greek  for  the  passage  is  in 
Cod.  D  :  vfiei^  Be  ^rjTeiTe  •  eie  fieixpov  av^aac  Kav  €k  fiet^ovo^ 
ekaTTov  eivat  Qiaepxofievot  Se  Kat,  TrapaxXTjOevre^  Beiirvijaac  •  firj 
avaxXeLveaBai  ew  rov^  e^e^ovra^  tottov^  firj  irore  evSo^orepo^  aov 
errekdf)  Kat,  irpoceKdtDv  o  SetTTVOKXyrtop  eiirrf  cot  ert  Kara)  x^opet' 
Kav  Karaiaxy^^^V  ^^^  ^^  avaireat)';'  ei^  rov  rfrrova  roirov  Ka& 
eireXdrf  <rov  rjrrayv  epet  <roi  o  BenrvoKXrfrtop'  cwar/e  ctl  avto  tcai 
earai  aoi  tovtq  yp^^^l^^*  The  codices  of  the  Old  Latin  version 
(a.  6.  c.  e,ff^'  *.  A.  n  and  and,  em,  of  the  Vulgate*)  mostly  support 
the  same  addition,  though  with  many  variations :  d,  as  usual, 
agrees  with  none  {see  p.  361) ;  ^  has  not  the  first  clause  down 
to  dvai,  while  g^.  m  have  nothing  else.     Besides  the  Curetonian 
Syriac,  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  contains  it  in  a  shape 
much  like  c2,  noting  that  the  paragraph  is  "found  in  Qreek 
copies  in  this  place,  but  in  ancient  copies  only  in  S.  Luke, 
/C60.  53 "  [ch.  XIV.  8,  &c.] :   Cureton  has  also  seen  it  in  one 
manuscript  of  the  Peshito   (Brit.  Mus.  14,456),  but  there  too 
in   the   margin.     Marshall  states  that  it  is  contained  in  four 
codices  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  {see  p.  412),  which  proves 

are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  textia  receptus  here.  He  Ib  quite  right  in  per- 
ceiving {Christian  Opinion  and  Revisionist  p.  435)  that  the  key  of  his  position 
lies  in  the  authenticity  of  dyaSi  ver.  16,  which  is  undoubtedly  found  in  Mark  x. 
17 ;  Luke  zviii.  18.  If  that  word  had  abided  unquestioned  here,  the  form  of 
reply  adopted  in  the  other  two  Gospels  would  have  inevitably  followed.  As  the 
case  stands,  there  is  not  considerably  less  evidence  for  omitting  iyaO^  (MBDL 
1. 22. 479.  Evst.  5  [not  **  five  Evangelistaria "],  a.  e.  jT*  ^th.  Origen  twice,  Hilary) 
than  for  T(  fu  ipwqs  r.T.X.,  although  Cureton's  and  the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  the 
Memphitic,  and  the  Vulgate  with  some  other  Latin  copies,  change  sides  here. 
It  is  upon  these  recreant  versions  that  Dr  Brown  must  fix  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency. If  oTfadk  be  an  interpolation,  surely  rl  dyaOoif  roirjau  is  pertinently 
answered  by  T(  fie  ipwr^  repl  row  ayaOoO* 

^  Canon  Westcott  (Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ^  Vulgate  Version)  adds 
Bodl.  857 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Beg.  i.  B.  vn.  {see  p.  354),  and  Beg.  i.  A.  xvm.  {see  p.  359) 
in  part,  also  Addit.  24142  by  the  second  hand.  Tischendorf  also  cites  theotisc. 
{see  p.  856,  note  1). 
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its  wide  reception  in  the  West  Of  the  Fathers,  Hilary  recog- 
nises it,  as  apparently  do  Juvencus  and  Pope  Leo  the  Great 
(a.d.  440 — 461).  It  must  have  been  rejected  by  Jerome, 
being  entirely  absent  from  the  great  mass  of  Vulgate  codices, 
nor  is  it  in  the  Old  Latin  /.  L  q.  No  other  Greek  codex,  or 
version,  or  ecclesiastical  writer,  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
passage:  while  the  whole  language  of  the  Greek  of  Cod.  D, 
especially  in  such  words  as  SetTri/oicXj/Twp,  i^ixovra^;,  ^ttg)I', 
^(pr^aifio^,  is  so  foreign  to  the  style  of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
that  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  rendered  from  the  Latin \ 
although  in  the  midst  of  so  much  variation  it  is  hard  to 
say  from  what  copy.  Cureton  too  testifies  that  the  Syriac 
of  the  version  named  from  him  must  have  been  made  quite 
independently  of  that  in  the  margins  of  the  Philozenian  and 
Peshito. 

No  one  has  hitherto  ventured  to  regard  this  paragraph  as 
genuine,  however  perplexing  it  may  be  to  decide  at  what  period 
or  even  in  what  language  it  originated.  The  wide  divergen- 
cies between  the  witnesses  must  always  dismiss  it  from  serious 
consideration.  Its  chief  critical  use  must  be  to  shew  that  the 
united  testimony  of  the  Old  Latin,  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac, 
and  of  Cod.  D,  are  quite  insufficient  in  themselves  to  prove  any 
more  than  that  the  reading  they  exhibit  is  ancient :  certainly 
as  ancient  as  the  second  century. 

(7).  Matth.  xxi-  28 — 31.  This  passage,  ^o  transparently 
clear  in  the  common  text,  stands  thus  in  the  edition  of  Tregelles: 
(*)  Ti  Bi  Vfilv  hoK€l ;  dvBpomo^  cZ^ei/  riKva  Suo,  koX  irpoaekOtop 
T^  wptirfp  elirev,  Te/cvoVy  iiraye  ai^fiepov  ipya^ov  iv  t<^  ainreK&vi. 
(*)  0  hi  aTTOKptOeU  eltrep,  Ov  OeXto'  varepov  Bk  fierafieXTfdeU 
aTTTjXBev,  (**)  irpoa-eXdcov  Be  r^  Bevripip  elirev  da-avTw^.  6  Be 
diro/cpideU  elirev,  'E7ci,  icvpie'  Kal  ovk  dirrjXOev.     ('*)  rls  ix  r&v 

1  No  passage  more  fayonrs  Bp  Middleton's  deliberate  condosion  respecting 
the  history  of  the  Codex  Bezie :  "I  belieye  that  no  fraud  was  intended :  but 
only  that  the  critical  possessor  of  the  basis  filled  its  margin  with  glosses  and 
readings  chiefly  from  the  Latin,  being  a  Christian  of  the  Western  Church ;  and 
that  the  whole  collection  of  Latin  passages  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  sub- 
Btitnted  in  the  text  by  some  one  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  their  valae,  and  who 
was,  as  Wetstein  describes  him,  '  KaXXi7pa0/af  quilm  vel  GrecsB  vel  Latinie 
lingnsa  peritior.'"  (Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article^  Appendix  I.  p.  485,  3rd 
edition.) 
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Svo  evoiffo-ev  to  OiXrjfia  rov  irarpo^ ;  Xeyovatv^  'O  varepo^.    The 
above  is  indeed  a  brilliant  exemplification  of  Bengel's  Canon  {see 
p.  493)  "  Proclivi  scriptioni  praestat  ardua."    Lachmann  in  1842 
had  given  the  same  reading,  with  a  few  slight  and  unimportant 
exceptions.    The  question  is  proposed  which  of  the  two  sons  did 
their  father's  will;  the  reply  is  o  t;oT€/:)09rthe  one  that  promised 
and  then  failed  1    Lachmann  in  1860  (N.  T.  Vol.  IL  PrtEf.  p.  5) 
remarks  that  had  he  been  sure  that  vptSro^  (ver.  31  j  was  the 
reading  of  Cod.  C,  he  should  have  honoured  it,  the  only  word 
that  makes  sense,  with  a  place  in  his  margin :   '*  Nihilo  minus/' 
be  naively  adds,  "id  quod  nunc  solum  edidi...6  S;<7T€po9  veri 
similius  est  altero,  quod  facile  aliquis  correctori  adscribat,  illud 
non  item ;"  and  we  must  fairly  confess  that  no  copyist  would 
have  sought  to  introduce  a  plain  absurdity  into  so  beautiful 
and  simple  a  parable.    "  Quid  vero/'  he  goes  on  to  plead,  "  si  id 
quod  veri  similius  esse  dixi  ne  intellegi  quidem  potest?"  (a  per- 
tinent question  certainly)    '' corriqetur,   si   modo   necesse 
ERIT :''  critical  conjecture,  as  usual,  is  his  panacea  (see  p.  480). 
Conjecture,  however,  is  justly  held  inadmissible  by'  Tregelles, 
whose  mode  of  interpretation  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.    ''I 
believe,**  he  says,  "that  o  ^arepos  refers  not  to  the  order  in 
which  the  two  sons  have  been  mentioned,  but  to  the  previous 
expression  about  the  elder  son,  iarepov  Bk  fierafjbeXfjdeU  dirijX- 
0€v,  afterwards  he  repented  and  went."     "  Which  of  the  two 
did  his  father's  will  ?   6  varepo^.    He  who  afterwards  [repented 
and  went].    This  answers  the  charge  that  the  reading  of  Lach- 
mann is  void  of  sense  "  {An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,  p.  107). 
I  entertain  sincere  veneration  for  the  character  and  services  of 
Dr  Tregelles,  but  it  is  only  right  to  assert  at  once  that  what 
stands  in  his  text  is  impossible  Greek.     Even  granting  that 
instead  of  the  plain  answer  ^  the  first,"  our  Lord's  adversaries 
resorted  to  the  harsh  and  equivocal  reply  "  he  who  afterwards,*' 
they  would  not  have  said  6  varepo^,  but  o   varepov,  or  (the 
better  to  point  out  their  reference  to  ifOTcpov  in  ver.  29)  6  to 
varepov. 

Why  then  prefer  nonsense,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Bengel's  canon  to  the  extremity  ?  The  passage,  precisely  as 
it  stands  in  Tregelles'  N.  T.,  is  sanctioned  by  no  critical  autho* 
rity  whatsoever.  Cod.  B  indeed  has  va-repo^  (which  is  here 
followed  by  Westcott  and  Hort),  Cod.  4  Bevrepo^^  Codd.  13.  69. 
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124.  346  (Abbott's  four,  see  p.  181)  and  238.  262.  604,  perhaps 
others,  6cr;^aT09,  one  or  other  of  which  is  in  the  Jerusalem 
Syriac  and  Memphitic,  the  Ethiopia  (two  manuscripts),  the 
Armenian  and  two  chief  Arabic  versions ;  but  all  these  autho- 
rities (with  toL  of  the  Vulgate  secundd  manu,  as  also  Isidore, 
the  Pseudo-Athanasius,  and  John  Damascene),  transpose  the 
order  of  the  two  sons  in  vv.  29,  30,  so  that  the  result  produces 
just  the  same  sense  as  in  the  Received  text.  The  suggestion 
that  the  clauses  were  transfen*ed  in  order  to  reconcile  Zarepo^ 
or  iaxO'To^  with  the  context  may  be  met  by  the  counter-state- 
ment that  v<TT€pQ^  was  just  as  likely  to  be  substituted  for 
irpwrof;  to  suit  the  iaversion  of  the  clauses.  Against  such  in- 
version (which  we  do  not  pretend  to  recommend,  though  West- 
cott  and  Hort  adopt  it)  Origen  is  an  early  witness,  so  that 
Cod.  B  and  its  allies  are  no  doubt  wrong:  yet  as  that  Father 
does  not  notice  any  difficulty  in  ver.  31,  the  necessary  inference 
ought  to  be  that  he  read  irp&ro^^.  Hippolytus  testifies  to 
ia'xartyi  in  ver.  31,  but  his  evidence  cannot  be  used,  since  he 
gives  no  indication  in  what  order  he  took  the  clauses  in  vv.  29, 
30.  The  indefensible  part  of  Tregelles'  arrangement  is  that, 
allowing  the  answers  of  the  two  sons  to  stand  as  in  our  common 
Bibles,  he  receives  t5<rr€/)o9  in  the  room  of  TrpcSro?  on  evidence 
that  really  tells  against  him.  The  only  true  supporters  of 
his  general  view  are  Cod.  D  aiax^To^  (i.e.  io'X^'''^^)*  *^®  Old 
Latin  copies  a,  b,  e.ff^*,  g^,  h,  Z,  the  best  codices  of  the  Vulgate 
{am,  fidd,  for.  san.  tol,  harl*)^  the  Anglo-Saxon  version,  and 
Augustine,  though  not  the  Clementine  edition  of  the  Vulgate. 
Hilary  perplexes  himself  by  trying  to  explain  the  same  reading; 
and  Jerome,  although  he  says  ''Sciendum  est  in  veris  exem- 
plaribus  non  haberi  novissimum  sed  primum**  has  an  expedient 
to  account  for  the  former  word*,  which,  however  {Ham.fuld.  &c. 

^  I  see  no  reasonable  ground  for  imagining  with  Laohmann  that  Origen 
who,  aa  he  truly  observes,  **non  solet  difficilia  prsBterire,'*  did  not  find 
in  his  copy  anything  between  rarp6t ;  and  *Afiiiw  in  ver.  31.  On  the  suppooi- 
tion  that  he  read  rpOrot  there  was  no  difficulty  to  slur  over.  Moreover,  there 
is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  for  omitting  X^ei  a^rocf  o  tricoOs,  the  existence  of 
which  words  Lachmann  clearly  perceived  to  be  fatal  to  his  ingenious  guess, 
although  Dr  Hort  will  only  allow  that  it  "weakens  his  suggestion,"  adding  in 
his  quiet  way  "This  phrase  might  easily  seem  otiose  if  it  followed  imme- 
diately on  words  of  Christ,  and  might  thus  be  thought  to  imply  the  intervention 
of  words  spoken  by  others"  {Notet,  p.  17). 

^  Jerome  conceives  that  the  Jews  "intellegexe  quidem  veritatem,  sed  tezgi- 
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may  be  trusted),  he  did  not  venture  to  reject  when  revising  the 
Old  Latin  (see  p.  348).  On  no  true  principles  can  Cod.  D  and 
its  Latin  allies  avail  against  such  a  mass  of  opposing  proof, 
whereof  Codd.  JijCLX  lead  the  van.  Even  the  Curetonian 
Syriac,  which  so  often  favours  Cod  D  and  the  Old  Latin,  is 
with  the  teoctus  receptua  here. 

(8).  Matth.  xxviL  35.  After  fidWovre^;  KKfjpov  the  Re- 
ceived text,  but  not  the  Complutensian  edition,  has  Zva  irXr^ptod^ 
TO  pTfOiv  xnrh  rov  irpo^rjTov^  Aiefueplaavro  ra  IpArid  fiov  iavrol^ 
Kol  iTri  t6v  Ifiariapiv  fiov  ifiakov  Kkrjpov.  Internal  evidence 
may  be  about  equal  for  the  omission  of  the  clause  by  homoeo- 
teleuton  of  Kkfjpov,  and  for  its  interpolation  from  John  xix.  24, 
<*with  just  the  phrase  t^  prjOhf  viro  (or  diri)  rov  irpoifytjrov 
assimilated  to  Matthew's  usual  form  of  citation"  (Alford^  ad 
loc.).  External  evidence,  however,  places  the  spuriousness  of 
the  addition  beyond  doubt.  It  is  first  heard  of  in  citations  of 
Eusebius,  and  is  read  in  the  Old  Latin  codices  a,  b,  c.  g\  h  q, 
the  Clementine  (not  the  Sixtine)  Vulgate  and  even  in  am.  lux, 
Harl.  2826.  lind.,  in  King's  Libr.  1.  D.  ix  and  the  margin  of 
1.  E.  VI  (but  not  in  fold.  for.  tol*.  em.  ing.jac.  san.^  nor  in/.  Jf  *  •*. 
^\  Q,  the  Armenian  (whose  resemblance  to  the  Vulgate  is  so 
suspicious),  the  Frankish  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Arabic  {see  p.  414),  and 
in  the  Persic  of  the  Polyglott  {see  p.  413).  The  clause  seems 
to  be  found  in  no  manuscript  of  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  is 
consequently  absent  from  Widmanstadt's  edition  and  the 
Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts  {see  pp.  313,  314 — 6). 
Tremellius  first  turned  the  Greek  words  into  Syriac  and  placed 
them  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  whence  they  were  most 
unwisely  admitted  into  the  text  of  several  later  editions  (but 
not  into  Lee's),  without  the  slightest  authority.  They  also 
appear  in  the  text  of  the  Philoxenian,  but  the  marginal 
note  {see  p.  326)  states  that  "  this  passage  from  the  prophet 
is  not  in  two  ["three"  Codd.  Asserrumi]  Greek  copies,  nor  in 
the  ancient  Syriac."    All  other  versions  and  Fathers  (except 

versari,  et  nolle  dioere  quod  Bentiunt ; "  but  of  this  wilful  stabbomness  we  find 
no  traces  in  our  Lord's  rejoinder  *A^V  ^^w  ^A^  on  oZ  rtKCwai  ir.r.X.  Hilary's 
idea  is  even  more  far-fetched:  viz.  that  though  the  second  son  disobeyed,  it  waa 
because  he  could  not  execute  the  command.  "  Non  ait  noluisse  aed  non  abisse. 
Bes  extra  oulpam  infidelitatis  est,  quia  in  faoti  erat  diffioultate  ne  fieret," 
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Eusebius  and  the  Fseudo-Athaoasius),  and  all  Qreek  manu- 
scripts reject  the  clause,  except  A.  1.  17  (see  p.  181).  68  {marg). 
69.  118.  124.  262.  300.  503.  550,  Evst.  55  :  Scholz  adds  "aliis 
multis**  which  (judging  from  my  own  experience)  I  must  take 
leave  to  doubt  {see  p.  76).  Besides  other  slight  changes  (airrot? 
A,  KKrfpovi  69  secundd  manu)  Codd.  A.  61.  69.  503  and  Euse- 
bius read  Bid  for  viro.  The  present  case  is  one  out  of  many  that 
shew  an  intimate  connexion  {see  p.  188)  subsisting  between  Codd. 
61  and  69. 

(9).  Mark  vi.  20.  koI  d/covaa^  avrov  iroWu  itroUi,  koI 
^560^9  avTov  T^Kove,  "*Did  many  things'  Engl.  vers.  I  think 
it  must  have  occurred  to  many  readers  that  this  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  singular  expression."  So  writes  Mr  Linwood,  very 
truly  (see  p.  490,  note  2),  for  nothing  can  well  be  more  tame  or 
unmeaning.  His  remedy  we  can  say  little  for.  "  I  think  that 
for  TToWd  iiroUt  we  should  read  ttoWov  hroUi,  i.e.  "magni  facie- 
bat.  It  is  true  that  classical  usage  would  require  the  middle 
voice,  sc.  TToXXoO  iiroLelTO.  But  this  rule  is  not  always  observed 
by  the  N.T.  writers*"  {Linwood,  p.  11).  If,  instead  of  resorting  to 
conjecture,  he  had  opened  Tischendorf  *s  eighth  edition,  he  would 
have  found  there  a  reading,  adopted  as  well  by  that  editor  as  by 
Westcott  and  Hort,  whose  felicity,  had  it  been  nothing  more 
than  a  happy  conjecture,  he  might  well  have  admired.  Codd. 
NBL  for  iroWcL  erroiet*  have  TtoXKa  rfiropei,  "was  much  per- 
plexed," which  the  Memphitic  confirms,  only  that,  in  translating, 
it  joins  TToWa  with  aKovaa^,  This  close  resemblance  between 
the  Memphitic  version  and  Codd.  KB  (especially  Cod.  B)  is  very 
apparent  throughout  the  N.  T.  {see  p.  543) ;  a  single  example 
being  their  united  omission  of  la^vpov  in  Matth.  xiv.  30  in 
company  with  but  one  other  authority,  the  great  cursive  Cod. 
33.  Hence  we  do  not  hesitate  to  receive  a  variation  supported 
by  only  a  few  first-rate  authorities,  where  internal  evidence 
(Canon  ii.  p.  494)  pleads  so  powerfully  in  its  favour.  Although 
the  middle  voice  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.,  yet  the  active 
in  this  precise  sense  may  be  supported  by  good  examples,  even 

^ 

^  HiB  sole  example  is  6d6p  roi€Uf  Mark  ii.  23,  which  fieems  not  at  all  parallel. 
The  phrase  may  as  well  signify  to  "clear  away**  as  **make  their  way." 

3  roXXd  d  irolei  is  the  reading  of  Ahhott's  four  {tee  p.  181)  and  of  Codd.  28. 
122.  541.  561.  572.  Eyst.  196. 
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when  used  absolutely,  as  here :  eg.  aXXo9  oi  diropiovri  v7re0/}KaTo 
Herod.  I.  191 :  6  S'  airop&v^  cS?  ^aai,  fi6\i<:  KaT€v6ria€  rfjv  irpoa- 
j^cDtriv  ravrrjp  tov  'A^^cX^iou  Thuc.  II.  102. 

Another  less  considerable,  but  interesting  variation,  occur- 
ring just  before,  in  ch.  v.  36,  nrapatcovaa^;  "overhearing"  in- 
stead of  aKowa^y  may  be  deemed  probable  on  the  evidence  of 
K*6LA  and  the  Latin  e,  which  must  have  had  the  reading, 
though  it  is  mistranslated  neglexit^.  We  gladly  credit  the  same 
group  (NBCLA,  473.  Evst.  150.  259)  with  another  rare  com- 
pound, KaT€v\6y€i  in  ch.  x.  16,  whose  intensive  force  is  very 
excellent.  In  ch.  xii.  17  a  similar  compound  i^eOav/Ma^ov  is  too 
feebly  vouched  for  by  KB  alone. 

[Third  Edition.  It  is  only  fair  to  retain  unchanged  the 
note  on  Mark  vi.  20,  inasmuch  as  the  Two  Members  of  the  N.  T, 
Company  (p.  47,  note  1)  have  exercised  their  right  of  claiming 
my  assent  to  the  change  of  iiroUv  into  rpropei,  I  must,  how- 
ever, retract  that  opinion,  for  the  former  reading  now  appears 
to  me  to  afford  an  excellent  sense.  Herod  gladly  heard  the 
Baptist,  and  did  many  things  at  his  exhortation ;  every  thing  in 
fact  save  the  one  great  sacrifice  which  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  to  make]. 

(10).  Mark  vii.  19.  The  substitution  of  xaOapi^tav  for 
Kaffapl^ov,  so  far  from  being  the  unmeaning  itacism  it  might 
seem  at  first  sight  {see  p.  11),  is  a  happy  restoration  of  the 
true  sense  of  a  passage  long  obscured  by  the  false  reading. 
For  the  long  vowel  there  is  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  NAB 
{hiat  C)  EFGHLSXA.  1.  13.  28.  48.  50.  53.  58.  69  (me  teste). 
61.*»  64.  65.  69.  122*.  124.  229.  235.  244.  251.  282.  346.  435. 
473.  492.  508.  515.  570.  622,  Evst.  49.  259,  and  Erasmus'  first 
edition :  his  second  reads  iKKadapl^tap,  his  third  KoOapl^op  of 
KMUVrn.  558  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  cursives.  The 
reading  of  D  KaOapi^ec  {KaOapi^eiv  61  primd  manu)^  as  also  Kal 
Kadapi^ei  of  Evst.  222  and  the  Latin  t,  seems  to  favour  the 
termination  -ov:  purgans  of  a.  6.  c.  (even  d).f.ff*,  g^'\  11  n,  q, 

and  the*  Vulgate,  is  of  course  neutral.  The  Peshito  ]^^> 
(qui  purgat)  refers  in  gender  to  the  noun  immediately  preced- 

1  Which  is  certainly  its  meaning  in  Ludan,  Tom.  n.  p.  705  (Salmur.  1619) ; 
I  know  no  example  like  that  in  S.  Mark. 
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ing,  and  would  require  xaOapl^ovra.  Will  any  one  undertake  to 
say  what  is  meant  by  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  as  it  stands  in 
the  Authorised  English  version,  and  as  it  must  stand,  so  long  as 
KaOapl^ov  is  read  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  follow  Lachmann, 
Tregelles,  Tischendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort,  we  must  take  the 
Lord's  words  to  end  with  i/crropeveTat,  and  regBrd  xaOapl^tav 
iravra  rd  fipdfiara  as  the  Evangelist's  comment  upon  them : 
"  This  he  said,  to  make  all  things  clean."  Compare  Acts  x.  15. 
This,  and  none  other,  seems  to  have  been  the  meaning  assigned 
to  the  passage  by  the  Greek  Fathers.  It  is  indeed  most  simply 
expressed  by  Chrysostom  (Hom.  ii.  in  Matth.  p.  526  A) :  'O  Se 
MdpKo^  (f>r}alv,  Zrt  Ka0apl^(ov  ra  /Spwfiaray  ravra  eKeyev, 
where  Dr  Field's  elaborate  note  should  be  consulted.  He 
rightly  judges  that  Chrysostom  was  treading  in  the  steps  of 
Origen:  ical  fidXto'Ta  iirel  Kara  top  M.a.pKOv  eXeye  ravra  6 
^(orrjp^  /caOapi^dDv  iravra  rd  Ppwpura.  Hence  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus  designates  the  Lord  as  6  trtorrjp  6  irdvra  /cadapl^oDP 
rd  Ppwfiara,  I  know  not  how  Tischendorf  came  to  overlook 
the  passage  from  Chrysostom :  Tregelles  very  seldom  uses  him. 
It  is  obvious  how  well  the  elliptical  form  of  the  expression  suits 
this  Evangelist's  style,  which  is  often  singularly  concise  and 
abrupt,  yet  never  obscure. 

(11).  Mark  xvi.  9 — 20.  In  Chapter  i.  we  engaged  to  de- 
fend the  authenticity  of  this  long  and  important  passage,  and 
that  without  the  slightest  misgiving  (p.  7).  Dean  Burgon's 
brilliant  monograph,  "The  Last  Twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  S.  Mark  vindicated  against  recent  objectors  and 
established "  (Oxford  and  London,  1871),  has  thrown  a  stream 
of  light  upon  the  controversy,  nor  does  the  joyous  tone  of 
his  book  misbecome  one  who  is  conscious  of  having  triumph- 
antly maintained  a  cause  which  is  very  precious  to  him.  We 
may  fairly  say  that  his  conclusions  have  in  no  essential  point 
been  shaken  by  the  elaborate  and  very  able  counter-plea  of  Dr 
Hort  (Notes,  pp.  28 — 51).  This  whole  paragraph  is  set  apart 
by  itself  in  the  critical  editions  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 
Besides  this,  it  is  placed  within  double  brackets  by  .Westcott 
and  Hort,  and  followed  by  the  wretched  supplement  derived  from 
Cod.  L  (vide  infra),  annexed  as  an  alternative  reading  (aAAcoc). 
Out  of  all  the  great  manuscripts,  the  two  oldest  (MB)  stand 
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alone  in  omitting  ver.  9 — 20  altogether*.  Cod.  B,  however, 
betrays  consciousness  on  the  scribe*s  part  that  something  is  left 
out,  inasmuch  as  after  i^o^ovvro  ^ap  ver.  8,  a  whole  column  is 
left  perfectly  blank  {fhe  only  blank  one  in  the  whole  volume^,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  column  containing  ver.  8,  which  is  usual  in 
Cod.  B  at  the  end  of  every  book  of  Scripture  («ce  p.  104).  No  such 
peculiarity  attaches  to  Cod.  K.  The  testimony  of  L,  that  close 
companion  of  B,  is  very  suggestive.  Immediately  after  ver.  8 
the  copyist  breaks  off;  then  in  the  same  hand  (for  all  corrections 
in  this  manuscript  seem  primd  manu:  see  p.  133),  at  the  top  of 
the  next  column  we  read...06peT€  irov  Kai  TavTa*...7rdv7a  Si  ra 
irapriyy€\fi€va  tow  trept  top  ir^rpov  avvrofjuoa  i^7)yyiXav*fJL€Ta  Bi 
ravra  xal  avro^  6  lO',  diro  dvaroXfja  teal  dj(pc  Suaewcr  i^aireari" 
\€V  Bi  avrcov  to  iepov  teal  d^Oaprov  Krfpvyfjui+  rrjcr  alwviov  aontf^ 
pt€ur+  •..earrjp  Be  fcai  ravra  <f)€pofJL€va  fiera  to  k^^ovvro  yap*,.* 
Avaarda-  Be  vpoDt  7rpa>rff  a'afi/3am+  #c.t.X.,  ver.  9,  ad  fin,  capit 
(BuTgon  a  /[icsimile,  facing  his  p.  113:  out  facsimile  No.  21):  as 
if  vv.  9 — 20  were  just  as  little  to  be  regarded  as  the  trifling 
apocryphal  supplement'  which  precedes  them.  Besides  these,  the 
twelve  verses  are  omitted  in  none  but  some  old  Armenian  codices* 
and  two  of  the  ^thiopic,  k  of  the  Old  Latin,  and  an  Arabic  Lee- 
tionary  [ix]  No.  13,  examined  by  Scholz  in  the  Vatican.  The  Old 
Latin  Codex  k  puts  in  their  room  a  corrupt  and  careless  version 
of  the  subscription  in  L  ending  with  aayrvpia^  {k  adding  amen) : 
the  same  subscription  being  appended  to  the  end  of  the  Qospel 
in  the  two  iEthiopic  manuscripts,  and  (with  dfiijv)  in  the  margin 

^  I  have  yentnred  but  slowly  to  vouch  for  Tischendorf's  notion,  that  six 
leaves  of  Cod.  K,  that  containing  Mark  zvi.  2 — Luke  i.  56  being  one  of  them,  were 
written  by  the  scribe  of  Cod.  B.  On  mere  identity  of  handwriting  and  the 
peculiar  shape  of  certain  letters  who  shall  insist  ?  Tet  there  are  parts  of  the 
case,  apparently  unnoticed  by  Tischendorf  himself  {see  p.  92,  note),  which  I 
know  not  how  to  answer,  and  which  have  persuaded  even  Dr  Hort.  Having  now 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  our  inference  is  simple  and  direct,  that  at  least  in 
these  leaves,  Codd.  KB  make  but  one  witness,  not  two. 

'  The  cases  of  Nehemiah,  Tobit,  and  Daniel,  in  the  Old  Testament  portion 
of  Cod.  B,  are  obviously  in  no  wise  parallel  in  regard  to  their  blank  columns. 

*  Of  which  supplement  Dr  Hort  says  unexpectedly. enough  "In  style  it  is  un* 
like  the  ordinary  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  but  comparable  to  the  four  in- 
troductoiy  verses  of  S.  Luke*s  Gospel  '*  {Introduction,  p.  298). 

^  We  ought  to  add  that  some  Armenian  codices  which  contain  the  para- 
graph have  the  subscription  "Gospel  after  Mark"  at  the  end  of  ver.  8  as  well  as 
of  ver.  20,  as  though  their  scribes,  like  Cod.  L's,  knew  of  a  double  ending  to  the 
Gospel. 
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of  274  and  the  Philoxeniaa.  Not  unlike  is  the  marginal  note 
in  Hunt,  17  or  Cod.  1  of  the  Mempjiitic,  translated  by  Bp  Light- 
foot  above,  p.  379.  Of  cursive  Greek  manuscripts  137.  138» 
which  Birch  had  hastily  reported  as  marking  the  passage  with 
an  asterisk,  each  contains  the  marginal  annotation  given  below, 
which  claims  the  passage  as  genuine,  138  with  no  asterisk  at 
all,  137  (like  36  and  others)  with  an  ordinary  mark  of  reference 
from  the  text  to  the  note,  where  (of  course)  it  is  repeated^ 
Other  manuscripts  contain  marginal  scholia  respecting  it,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  substance.  Cod.  199  has  t€Xo9** 
after  i<f>ofiovvro  yap  and  before  'Ai/acro?  Be,  and  in  the  same 
hand  as  t€\o9  we  read,  ev  riai  r&v  dpriypdtfxDv  ov  Kcirai  raura, 
aXX'  ivravOa  Karatravei.  The  kindred  Codd.  20.  215.  300  (but 
after  ver.  15,  not  ver.  8)  mark  the  omission  in  some  (rial)  copies, 
adding  iv  Bi  rol^  apxaloi^  iravra  airapoKenrTa  Kelrai,  and  these 
had  been  con*ected  from  Jerusalem  copies  {see  pp.  154  and  note, 
182).  Cod.  573  (see  p.  239)  has  for  a  subscription  iypa<fnf  teal 
avrefikiiBt}  6fioi<a^  ex  t&v  iairovBaapAvfov  /e€<f>a\aioi^  aX^i 
where  Burgon,  going  back  to  S.  Matthew*8  Qospel  {see  p.  154, 
note)  infers  that  the  old  Jerusalem  copies  must  have  contained 
our  twelve  verses.  Codd.  15.  22  conclude  at  iifyofiovvro  yap, 
then  add  in  red  ink  that  in  some  copies  the  Evangelist  ends 
here,  ip  iroWoU  Be  /cal  ravra  (fyeperai,  aflSxing  w.  9 — 20.  In 
Codd.  1.  205  (in  its  duplicate  206  also),  209  is  the  same  notice, 
a\Xot9  standing  for  ttoXXo!?  in  206,  with  the  additional  assertion 
that  Eusebius  "canonised**  no  further  than  ver.  8,  a  state- 
ment which  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  the  Ammonian 
and  Eusebian  numerals  beyond  that  verse  in  KALSU  and  at 
least  eleven  cursives,  with  am,  fuM,  ing.  of  the  Vulgate.  It 
would  be  no  marvel  if  Eusebius,  the  author  of  this  harmonising 
system  (see  pp.  56,  &c.),  had  consistently  acted  upon  his  own 
rash  opinion  respecting  the  paragraph,  an  opinion  which  we  shall 

^  Burgon  (Guardian,  July  12,  1882)  speaks  of  seven  manuscripts  (Codd. 
538»  539  being  among  them)  wherein  these  last  twelve  verses  begin  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  page.  This  would  be  more  significant  if  a  space  were  left,  as  is 
not  stated,  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  page.  In  God.  550  the  first  letter  a  is 
smaU,  but  covers  an  abnormally  large  space. 

^  Of  course  no  notice  is  to  be  taken  of  rAos  after  4<popovifTo  yap,  as  the  end 
of  the  ecclesiastical  lesson  is  all  that  is  intimated  {tee  p.  72  note,  and  p.  73). 
The  grievous  misstatements  of  preceding  critics  from  Wetstein  and  Scholz  down 
to  Tischendorf,  have  been  corrected  throughout  by  means  of  Burgon's  laborious 
researches  (Burgon,  pp.  114—123). 
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have  to  notice  presently,  and  such  action  on  his  part  would  have 
added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  adverse  case.  But  it  does 
not  seem  that  he  really  did  so.  These  numerals  appear  in  most 
manuscripts,  and  in  all  parts  of  them,  with  a  good  deal  of  varia- 
tion which  we  can  easily  account  for.  In  the  present  instance 
they  are  annexed  to  ver.  9  and  the  rest  of  the  passage  in  Codd. 
CEKVn,  and  (with  some  changes)  in  QHMFAA  and  many 
others :  in  Cod.  566  the  concluding  sections  are  there  (o-XS  ver. 
11,  a\€  ver.  12,  <rM  ver.  14)  without  the  canons.  In  their  re- 
'spective  margins  the  annotated  codices  12  (of  Scholz),  24.  36. 
37.  40.  41.  108.  129.  137.  138.  143.  181.  186.  195.  210.  221. 
222.  237.  238.  255.  259.  299.  329.  374  (twenty-four  in  all), 
present  in  substance^  the  same  weighty  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  passage :  irap^  irXetarot^  avriypd^oi^  ov  xeiTai  (thus  far 
also  Cod.  119,  adding  only  ravra,  aXX'  ivravOa  Karavavei)  iv 
T^  irapovTi  evayyeXifp,  o5?  v60a  vofiio'av're^  avra  elvai:  aXKa 
rjfieh  ef  dxpi/StSv  avriypd^mv  iv  irXelaroi^  evpovre^  avTci  /cat 
Kara  to  THaXaxo'Tivalov  evayyiXiov  yiapKov^  (09  ^%6£  17  akrideui^ 
avvredeUafiev  teal  ri^v  iv  avr^  i'iri<l>€pofi€vrfv  heairoTiKriv  ava- 
a-raa-Lv,  Now  this  is  none  other  than  an  extract  from  Victor  of 
Antioch's  [v]  commentary  on  S.  Mark,  which  they  all  annex  in 
full  to  the  sacred  text,  and  which  is  expressly  assigned  to  that 
Father  in  Codd.  12.  37.  41.  Yet  these  very  twenty-four  manu- 
scripts have  been  cited  by  critical  editors  as  adverse  to  the 
authenticity  of  a  paiiagraph  which  their  scribes  never  dreamt  of 
calling  into  question,  but  had  simply  copied  Victor's  decided 
judgment  in  its  favour.  His  appeal  to  the  famous  Palestine 
codices  which  had  belonged  to  Origen  and  Pamphilus  (see  pp. 
53  and  note,  512)  is  found  in  twenty-one  of  them :  possibly  these 
documents  are  akin  to  the  Jerusalem  copies  mentioned  in  Codd. 
Evan.  A.  20.  164.  262.  300,  &c.  (see  p.  585). 

All  other  codices,  e.g.  ACD  (which  is  defective  from  ver.- 15, 
primd  manu)  EF^GH  (begins  ver.  14)  KMSUVXrAH.  33.  69, 
the  Peshito,  Jerusalem  and  Curetonian  Syriac  (which  last,  by  a 
singular  happiness,  contains  vv.  17 — 20,  though  no  other  part  of 

^  The  minute  variations  between  these  several  codices  are  given  by  BoTgon 
(Appendix  E,  pp.  28S — 90).  Cod.  255  contains  a  scholion  imputed  to  Eosebins, 
from  which  Griesbach  had  drawn  inferences  which  Bnigon  {Last  Twelve  Vertes, 
Ac.  Postscript  pp.  819 — 23)  has  shown  to  be  unwarranted  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 
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S.  Mark),  the  Philoxenian  text,  the  Thebaic  (only  ver.  20  is  pre- 
served), the  Memphitic  and  iBthiopic  (with  the  exceptions 
before  named,  pp.  584 — 5),  the  Gothic  (to  ver.  12),  the  Vulgate, 
all  extant  Old  Latins  except  k  (though  a.  primd  manu  and  &.  are 
defective),  the  Georgian  {see  p.  411),  the  printed  Armenian,  its 
later  manuscripts,  and  all  the  lesser  versions  (Arabic,  &c.)  agree 
in  maintaining  the  paragraph.  It  is  cited,  possibly  by  Papias, 
unquestionably  by  Irenseus  (both  in  Greek  and  Latin)  and  by 
Justin  Martyr  as  early  as  the  second  century;  by  Hippolytus  (see 
Tregelles,  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,  p.  252)  and  apparently 
by  Celsus  in  the  third ;  by  Aphraates  (in  a  Syriac  Homily  dated 
A.D.  337),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem ^  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Chrysostom,  &c.  in  the  fourth.  Add  to  this,  what  has  been 
so  forcibly  stated  by  Burgon  {vhi  supra,  p.  205),  that  in  the 
Calendar  of  Greek  Church  lessons,  which  existed  certainly 
in  the  fourth  century,  very  probably  much  earlier,  the  dis- 
puted verses'  were  honoured  by  being  read  as  a  special  matins 
service  for  Ascension  Day  {see  p.  79),  and  as  the  Gospel  for 
S.  Mary  Magdalene's  Day,  July  22  (p.  86);  as  well  as  by 
forming  the  third  of  the  eleven  evar/yeXia  avaardaifia  ioD- 
diva,  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter  forming  the  second 
(p.  83) :  so  little  were  they  suspected  as  of  even  doubtful  au- 
thenticity'. 

The  earliest  objector  to  ver.  9 — 20  we  know  of  was  Eusebius 
{QucBst.  ad  Marin,),  who  tells  that  they  were  not  iv  airaa-i 
Tofe  dvTiypd^oi^,  but  after  i^o^ovvro  yap  that  rd  i^rj^  are  found 
(rrravUo^  ev  ria-iv,  yet  not  in  rd  aKptfir} :  language  which  Jerome 
{see  p.  516)  ttuice  echoes  and  almost  exaggerates  by  saying  "  in 

^  It  is  aorprising  that  Dr  Hort,  who  lays  vezy  undue  stress  upon  the  silence 
of  certain  early  Christian  writers  that  had  no  occasion  for  quoting  the 
twelve  verses  in  their  extant  works,  should  say  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who 
lived  ahout  a.d.  349,  that  his  "negative  evidence  is  peculiarly  cogent" 
{Notes,  p.  87).  To  our  mind  it  is  not  at  all  negative.  Preaching  on  a  Sunday, 
he  reminds  his  hearers  of  a  sermon  he  had  delivered  the  day  hefore,  and  which 
he  would  have  them  keep  in  their  thoughts.  One  of  the  topics  he  briefly  recalls 
is  the  article  of  the  Creed  rbw  KaOlaawTa  ix  dc^twr  rov  rarpot.  He  must  in- 
evitably have  used  Mark  xvi  19  in  his  Saturday's  discourse. 

'  Nor  were  these  verses  used  in  the  Greek  Church  only.  Yer.  9 — 20  com- 
prised the  Qospel  for  Easter  Monday  in  the  old  Spanish  or  Mozarabic  Liturgy, 
for  Easter  Tuesday  among  the  Syrian  Jacobites,  for  Ascension  Day  among  the 
Armenians.  Yer.  12 — 20  was  the  Gospel  for  Ascension  Day  in  the  Coptic  Liturgy 
(Malan,  Original  DocumenUt  iv.  p.  63) :  ver.  16-— 20  in  the  old  Latin  Comes, 
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raris  fertur  Evangeliis,  omnibus  Grsecise  libris  psene  hoc  capi- 
tulum  fine  non  babentibus."  A  second  cause  with  Eusebius  for 
rejecting  them  is  fjutKcara  elwep  e^oiev  dvrtXoyiav  ry  r&v  Xoiirdip 
evayyeXuTTiSv  fiaprvpiq}.  The  language  of  Eusebius  has  been 
minutely  examined  by  Dean  Burgon,  who  proves  to  demon- 
stration that  all  the  subsequent  evidence  which  has  been 
alleged  against  the  passage,  whether  of  Severus,  or  Hesychius, 
or  any  other  writer  down  to  Euthymius  Zigabenus  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
of  Eusebius,  if  indeed  he  is  not  retailing  to  us  at  second- 
hand one  of  the  fanciful  Biblical  speculations  of  Origen  [see 
pp.  609,  512—3). 

With  regard  to  the  argument  against  these  twelve  verses 
arising  from  their  alleged  difference  in  style  from  the  rest  of 
the  Gospel,  I  must  say  that  the  same  process  might  be  ap- 
plied— and  has  been  applied — to  prove  that  S.  Paul  was  not  the 
writer  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (to  say  nothing  of  that  to  the 
Hebrews),  S.  John  of  the  Apocalypse,  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  of 
portions  of  those  prophecies  that  bear  their  names.  Every  one 
used  to  literary  composition  may  detect,  if  he  will,  such  minute 
variations  as  have  been  made  so  much  of  in  this  case*,  either  in 
his  own  writings,  or  in  those  of  the  authors  he  is  most  familiar 
with. 

Persons  who,  like  Eusebius,  devoted  themselves  to  the  pious 

^  To  get  rid  of  one  apparent  wfrvptopiay  that  arising  from  the  expression 
irptat  ry  ijuq.  toO  tra/SjSarov  (ft'c),  ver.  9,  compared  with  6^^  aafi^nar  Matth. 
zxTiii.  I,  Eusebius  proposes  the  plan  of  setting  a  stop  between ' Ayairrdt  ^  and 
rpwt,  so  little  was  he  satisfied  with  rudely  expunging  the  whole  clause.  Hence 
Cod.  £  puts  a  red  cross  after  bi :  Codd.  20.  22.  34.  72.  193.  196. 199.  271.  845. 
405.  411.  456,  have  a  colon:  Codd.  832.  339.  840.  439,  a  comma  (Bnrgon, 
Guardian,  Aug.  20,  1S73). 

^  The  following  peculiarities  have  been  noticed  in  these  verses :  mvot  uaed 
absolutely,  ver.  10, 11, 13 ;  ropevofMi  ver.  10, 12, 15 ;  roit  /ler'  avrov  yevofihois  ver. 
10 ;  Oedofiai  ver.  11,  14 ;  drurrita  ver.  11,  16  ;  /itrd  raOra  ver.  12 :  irepos  ver.  12 ; 
rapoKoXovOiw  ver.  17 ;  if  T<f  6w6fMTi  ver.  17 ;  jci^pcof  for  the  Saviour,  ver.  19,  20 ; 
vayraxoVf  awepywyroSt  /3e/3ai6w,  iraKo\ov64ta  ver.  20,  all  of  them  as  not  foond 
elsewhere  in  S.  Mark.  A  very  able  and  really  conclusive  plea  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  paragraph,  as  coming  from  that  EvangeUst^s  pen,  appeared  in  the 
Baptist  Quarterly,  Philadelphia,  July  1869,  bearing  the  signature  of  Professor  J. 
A.  Broadus,  of  South  Carolina.  Unfortunately,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
does  not  admit  of  abridgement.  Burgon*s  ninth  chapter  (pp.  186 — 190)  enters 
into  fuU  details,  and  amply  justifies  his  conclusion  that  the  supposed  adverse 
argument  from  phrafeology  "breaks  down  hopelessly  under  severe  analysis." 
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task  of  constructing  harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  would  soon 
perceive  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  events  recorded  in 
ver.  9 — 20  to  the  narratives  of  the  other  Evangelists.  Alford 
regards  this  inconsistency  (more  apparent  than  real,  we  believe) 
as  ''a  valuable  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  the  fragment" 
(N.  T.  ad  loc.) :  we  would  go  further,  and  claim  for  the  harder 
reading  the  benefit  of  any  critical  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness 
(Canon  I.  p.  493).  The  difficulty  was  both  felt  and  avowed  by 
Eusebius,  and  was  recited  after  him  by  Severus  of  Antioch  or 
whoever  wrote  the  scholion  attributed  to  him.  Whatever  Jerome 
and  the  rest  may  have  done,  these  assigned  the  dvrtXoyia,  the 
ivavriaxri^  they  thought  they  perceived,  as  a  reason  (not  the 
first,  nor  perhaps  the  chief,  but  still  as  a  reason)  for  supposing 
that  the  Qospel  ended  with  i^ofiovvro  yap.  Yet  in  the  balance 
of  probabilities,  can  anything  be  more  unlikely  than  that  S.  Mark 
broke  off  so  abruptly  as  this  hypothesis  would  imply,  while  no 
ancient  writer  has  noticed  or  seemed  conscious  of  any  such  ab- 
ruptness^? This  fact  has  driven  those  who  reject  the  concluding 
verses  to  the  strangest  fancies ; — namely,  that,  like  Thucydides, 
the  Evangelist  was  cut  off  before  his  work  was  completed, 
or  even  that  the  last  leaf  of  the  original  Qospel  was  torn 
away. 

We  emphatically  deny  that  such  wild  surmises '  are  called 

^  "Can  ftny  one,  who  knows  the  character  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  ministry, 
oonceive  for  an  instant  that  we  should  be  left  with  nothing  hat  a  message 
baulked  through  the  alarm  of  women"  (Kelly,  Lecture$  Introductory  to  the 
OoipeUf  p.  258).  Even  Dr  Hort  can  say  **  It  is  incredible  that  the  Evangelist 
deliberately  concluded  either  a  paragraph  with  44>ofiovyTo  y6p,  or  the  Gospel 
with  a  petty  detail  of  a  secondary  event,  leaving  his  narrative  hanging  in  the 
•ir"  (?^o««,  p.  46). 

*  When  Burgon  ventures  upon  a  surmise,  one  which  is  probability  itself 
by  the  side  of  those  we  have  been  speaking  of,  Professor  Abbot  {ubi  tupra,  p.  197) 
remarks  upon  it  that  "With  Mr  Burgon  a  conjecture  seems  to  be  a  demonstra- 
tion." We  will  not  be  deterred  by  dread  of  any  such  reproach  from  mentioning 
his  method  of  accounting  for  the  absence  of  these  verses  from  some  very  early 
copies,  commending  it  to  the  reader  for  what  it  may  seem  worth.  After  a 
learned  and  exhaustive  proof  that  the  Church  lessons,  as  we  now  have  them, 
existed  ftom  very  early  times  {Twelve  vene$,  pp.  191 — 211),  and  noting  that  an 
important  lesson  ended  with  Mark  xvi.  8  [see  p.  88) ;  he  supposes  that  WXor, 
which  would  stand  at  the  end  of  such  a  lesson  {iee  p.  72,  and  note),  misled 
some  scribe  who  had  before  him  an  exemplar  of  the  Gospels  whose  last  leaf 
(oontaLoing  Mark  xvi.  9—20,  or  according  to  Godd.  20.  216.  800  only  ver.  16 
— 20,  Bee  p.  585)  was  lost,  as  it  might  easily  be  in  those  older  manuscripts 
wherein  S.  Mark  stood  last  {tee  p.  70). 
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for  by  the  state  of  the  evidence  in  this  case.  All  opposition  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  paragraph  resolves  itself  into  the  allega- 
tions of  Eusebius  and  the  testimony  of  MB.  Let  us  accord  to 
these  the  weight  which  is  their  due :  but  against  their  verdict 
we  can  appeal  to  the  reading  of  Irenseus  and  of  both  the  elder 
Syriac  translations  in  the  second  century ;  of  nearly  all  other  ver- 
sions ;  and  of  all  extant  manuscripts  excepting  two.  So  power* 
fully  is  it  vouched  for,  that  many  of  those  who  are  reluctant  to 
recognise  S.  Mark  as  its  author,  are  content  to  regard  it  notwith- 
standing as  an  integral  portion  of  the  inspired  record  originally 
delivered  to  the  Church\ 

(12).  Luke  ii.  U.  If  there  be  one  case  more  prominent 
than  another  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  wherein 
solid  reason  and  pure  taste  revolt  against  the  iron  yoke  of 
ancient  authorities,  it  is  that  of  the  Angelic  Hymn  sung  at  the 
Nativity.    In  the  common  text  all  is  transparently  clear : 

hoidi  CN  YyicToic  Q€ip,      Oloiy  to  Ood  in  the  highest, 
K^^i  eni  fHc  €ipHNH'  And  on  earth  peace  : 

6N  AN6po>noic  eyAoKi^L      Good  will  amongst  men. 

The  blessed  words  are  distributed,  after  the  Hebrew  fashion, 
into  a  stanza  consisting  of  three  members.  In  the  first  and 
second  lines  heaven  and  earth  are  contrasted ;  the  third  refers  to 
both  those  preceding,  and  alleges  the  efficient  cause  which  has 
brought  God  glory  and  earth  peace.  By  the  addition  of  a 
single  letter  to  the  end  of  the  last  line,  by  merely  reading  €i;&>- 
Kid<:  for  evBo/cla,  the  rhythmical  arrangement  is  utterly  marred*, 
and  the  simple  shepherds  are  sent  away  with  a  message,  the 
diction  of  which  no  scholar  has  yet  construed  to  his  own  mind*. 

1  Dr  Hort,  however,  while  he  admits  the  poBsibility  of  the  leaf  oontaining 
ver.  9 — 20  having  been  lost  in  some  very  early  copy,  which  thus  would  become 
the  parent  of  transcripts  having  a  motilated  text  (Notei,  p.  49),  rather  incon- 
sistently arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  passage  in  question  "manifestly 
cannot  claim  any  apostolic  authority;  but  it  is  doubtless  founded  on  some 
tradition  of  the  apostolic  age'*  {ibid,  p.  61). 

s  Dr  Hort  will  hardly  find  many  friends  for  his  division  {Kotett  p.  SB) 

A6^  ip  v^fUrroa  Om^  xal  iwl  7^, 

'  I  am  loth  to  suUy  with  a  semblance  of  unseasonable  levity  a  page  which 
is  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  the  true  form  of  the  Angelic  Hymn,  and  must 
ask  the  student  to  refer  for  himself  to  the  470th  number  of  the  Spectator,  where 
what  we  will  venture  to  call  a  precisely  parallel  case  exercises  the  delicate  humonr 
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Yet  such  is  the  conclusion  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
Westcott  and  Hort,  although  Tregelles  and  the  Cambridge 
fellow-workers  allow  evBoxla  a  place  in  their  margins.  Of  the 
five  great  uncials  C  is  unfortunately  defective,  but  M*AB*D, 
and  no  other  Greek  manuscript  whatever,  read  evSoKia^ :  yet  A 
is  so  inconstant  in  this  matter  that  in  the  primitive  14th  or 
Morning  Hymn,  a  cento  of  Scripture  texts,  annexed  to  the  book 
of  Psalms,  its  reading  is  €vSo/e€ia  (Baber,  Cod,  Alex.  p.  569),  and 
such  was  no  doubt  the  form  used  in  Divine  service,  as  appears 
fh>m  the  great  Zurich  Psalter  O*^  {see  p.  138).  The  rest  of  the 
uncials  extant  (W'B'EGHKLMPSUVrAAB,  &c.),  and  all  the 
cursives  follow  the  common  text,  which  is  upheld  by  the 
Memphitic,  by  the  three  extant  Syriac  (the  Peshito  most  em- 
phatically, the  Jerusalem,  and  the  Philoxenian  both  in  the 
text  and  Greek  margin),  by  the  Armenian  and  iEthiopic  versions. 
The  Vulgate,  as  is  well  known,  renders  "in  hominibus  bonas 
voluntatis,"  and  thus  did  all  the  forms  of  the  Old  Latin,  and 
after  it  the  Gothic  {see  p.  405).  Hence  it  follows,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  Latin  Fathers,  such  as  Hilary  and  Augus- 
tine, and  the  Latin  interpreters  of  Irenseus  (who  seems  really  to 
have  omitted  iv,  as  do  D  and  a  few  cursives)  and  of  the  false 
Athanasius,  adopted  the  reading  of  their  own  Bibles.  Origen 
also,  in  a  passage  not  now  extant  in  the  Greek,  is  made  in 
Jerome's  translation  of  it  manifestly  to  choose  the  same  form. 
We  can  only  say  that  in  so  doing  he  is  the  only  Greek  who 
favours  evBoKla^^  and  his  own  text  has  evSotela  in  three  several 
places,  though  no  special  stress  is  laid  by  him  upon  it.  But 
here  comes  in  the  evidence  of  the  Greek  Fathers — their  vir- 
tually unanimous  evidence — with  an  authority  from  which  there 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  appeal  Dean  Burgon  (''  The  Last  Twelve 
verses  of  S.  Mark,"  p.  258)  affords  us  a  list  of  sixteen,  all 
speaking  in  a  manner  too  plain  for  doubt,  most  of  them  several 
times  over,  thirteen  of  them  having  flourished  before  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  who  must  have  used  codices  at  least 
as  old  and  pure  as  M  or  B.  They  are  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions and  Methodius  in  the  third  century ;  Eusebius,  Aphraates 

of  Addison.  **  So  many  ancient  mannsoripts/'  he  tells  ns,  oononr  in  this  last 
reading,  "that  I  am  very  much  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  take  plaoe, 
Theie  are  but  two  reasons  which  incline  me  to  the  reading  as  I  have  published 
it :  first,  because  the  rhyme,  and  secondly,  because  the  sense,  is  preserved  by  it.** 
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the  Persian,  Titus  of  Bostra,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (who  has  been  quoted  in  error  on  the  wrong  side), 
Epiphanius  and  Chrysostom  (nine  times  over,  interpreting  also 
evSoxla  by  KaraXKafYtj)  in  the  fourth ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theo- 
doret,  Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  the  Patriarch  Proclus  in  the  fifth ; 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes  and  Eulogius  of  Alexandria  in  the  sixth ; 
Andreas  of  Crete  a  little  later\  Such  testimony,  supported  by 
all  later  manuscripts,  together  with  the  Memphitic  and  Syriac 
versions,  cannot  but  overpower  the  transcriptural  blunder  of 
some  early  scribe,  who  cannot  however  have  lived  later  than  the 
second  century. 

To  those  with  whom  the  evidence  of  MBD  and  of  the  Latins 
united  appears  too  mighty  to  resist,  we  would  &in  prefer  one 
request,  that  in  their  efforts  to  extract  some  tolerable  sense  out 
of  evSoxla^,  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  driven  to  ren- 
derings which  the  Qreek  language  will  not  endure.  To  spoil 
the  metrical  arrangement  by  forcing  the  second  and  third  mem- 
bers of  the  stanza  into  one,  is  in  itself  a  sore  injury  to  the 
poetical  symmetry  of  the  passage,  but  from  their  point  of  view 
it  cannot  be  helped.  When  they  shall  come  to  translate,  it 
will  be  their  endeavour  to  be  faithful,  if  grammatical  faithfulness 
be  possible  in  a  case  so  desperate.  "  Peace  on  earth  for  those 
that  will  have  it,"  as  Dean  Alford  truly  says,  is  untenable  in 
Qreek,  as  well  as  in  theology :  ''among  men  of  good  pleasure"  is 
unintelligible  to  most  minds.  Professor  Milligan  ("Words  of 
the  New  Testament,"  p.  194)  praises  as  an  interesting  form 
"  among  men  of  his  good  pleasure,"  which,  not  at  all  unneces- 
sarily, he  expounds  to  signify  "among  men  whom  He  hath 
loved."  Again,  "among  men  in  whom  He  is  well  pleased" 
(compare  ch.  iii.  22)  can  be  arrived  at  only  through  some  pro- 
cess which  would  make  any  phrase  bear  almost  any  meaning 
the  translator  might  like  to  put  upon  it.  The  construction 
adopted  by  Origen  as  rendered  by  Jerome,  pax  enim  qtuim  non 
dot  Dominus  non  eat  pax  honce  voluntatis,  evhoicla^  being  joined 
with  elprjvff,  is  regarded  by  Dr  Hort  "to  deserve  serious  atten- 
tion, if  no  better  interpretation  were  available"  and  for  the 

1  ThiB  flood  of  Patristic  testimony  swells  into  a  torrent  in  the  pages  of  the 
Qiuirterly  Eeview,  October  1881,  pp.  829 — 81,  where  ninetj-two  places  are 
cited  from  no  less  than  twenty-eight  authors,  including  the  most  iUustrioiu 
names,  of  which  texts  **  Tischendorf  adduces  only  eleven,  Txegelles  only  six.*' 
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trajection  he  compares  ch.  xix.  38;  Hebr.  xii.  11  (Notes,  p.  56). 
Dr  Westcott  holds  that  since  "dvOpdiroi^  evSoxia^  is  un- 
doubtedly a  difficult  phrase,  and  the  antithesis  of  7^9  and 
dpOpdwoi^  agrees^  with  Rom.  viii.  22,  evBoKia  claims  a  place  in 
the  margin"  (ibid.) :  no  very  great  concession,  when  the  general 
state  of  the  evidence  is  borne  in  mind\ 

(13).  Luke  vi.  1.  ^ Ey ivero  Sk  iv  aa/3/3dT^  BevrepoTrpoir^. 
Here  again  Codd.  MB  coincide  in  a  reading  which  cannot  be 
approved,  omitting  BevrepoirpciTtp  by  way  of  getting  rid  of  a 
difficulty,  as  do  both  of  them  in  Mark  xvi.  9 — 20,  and  M  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  35.  The  very  obscurity  of  the  expression,  which  does 
not  occur  in  the  parallel  Qospels  or  elsewhere,  attests  strongly 
to  its  genuineness,  if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  canons  of 
internal  evidence  (see  above,  p.  493)* :  not  to  mention  that  the 
expression  iv  €Tip<p  aa^jSar^  ver.  6  favours  the  notion  that  the 
previous  sabbath  had  been  definitely  indicated.  Besides  MB, 
SevrepoTrpdr^  is  absent  from  L.  1.  22. 33. 69  (where  it  is  inserted 
in  the  margin  by  W.  Chark,  and  should  not  be  noticed,  see 
p.  188),  118.  157.  209.  A  few  (RT.  13.  117.  124  primd  manu, 
235)  prefer  Seirripto  irpdyroD,  which,  as  the  student  will  perceive, 

^  Eveiy  word  uttered  by  each  a  soholar  as  Dr  Field  is  so  yalnable  that  no 
apology  can  be  needed  for  citing  the  following  critique  from  his  charming 
Otium  Norviceruet  Part  m.  p.  86,  on  the  reading  €v8oKlaf  and  the  rendering 
"among  men  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased."  "To  which  it  may  be  briefly 
objected  (1)  that  it  ruins  the  ttichometry  ;  (2)  that  it  separates  iv  from  e^doic/a, 
the  word  with  which  it  is  normally  construed ;  (3)  that  **men  of  good  pleasure  '* 
(f\)n  ^J)^)  would  be,  according  to  Graaoo-biblioal  usage,  not  Mpwroi  evSoxlas, 

but  Mpes  €v8oKiat ;  (4)  that  the  turn  of  the  sentence,  ip  dpOfxawois  evSoiciat  very 
much  resembles  the  second  clause  of  Prov.  xiy.  9 :  f\)n  D^*^^  P3^,  rendered 

by  Symmachus  Kal  oofa/iiffQv  €vd4uv  €v8oKia"  But  this  is  almost  slaying  the 
slain. 

*  KvfHOK^  9€VT€poirpwrrf  is  cited  by  Sophocles  in  his  Lexicon  from  "Eustr. 
2881  B"  in  the  sense  of  low  Sunday  (McGlellan,  N.  T.  p.  690).  Canon  Cook 
conjectures  (he  can  do  no  more)  that  it  may  mean  the  first  sabbath  in  the  second 
month  (Iyar)f  precisely  the  time  when  wheat  would  be  f^lly  ripe  {RevUed 
Version,  p,  69).  On  the  other  hand,  '*If  the  word  be  a  reality  and  originally  in 
the  text,  itb  meaning,  since  in  that  case  it  must  have  been  borrowed  from  some- 
thing in  the  Jewish  calendar,  would  have  been  traditionally  known  from  the 
first.**  (Green,  Course  of  Developed  Criticism,  p.  56).  But  why  would  it?  The 
fancy  that  ScvrcporpuTtp  had  its  origin  in  numerals  of  reference  (B  A)  set  in  the 
margin  wiU  most  commend  itself  to  such  scholars  as  are  under  the  self- 
imposed  necessity  of  upholding  Codd.  KB  united  against  all  other  eyidence,  of 
whatever  kind. 

s.  38 
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differs  from  the  common  reading  only  by  a  familiar  itacism 
(p.  10).  As  this  verse  commences  a  Church  lesson  (that  for  the 
7th  day  or  Sabbath  of  the  3rd  week  of  the  new  year,  see  p.  81), 
Evangelistaria  leave  out,  as  usual,  the  notes  of  time ;  in  Evst. 
160.  222.  23*.  257.  259  (and  no  doubt  in  other  such  books,  cer- 
tainly in  the  Jerusalem  Syriac),  the  section  thus  begins,  'Etto- 
pevero  6  'Iiycroi)?  roU  a-d/3l3aaiv :  this  however  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  various  reading  at  all  (see  p.  279),  Nor  ought  we 
to  wonder  if  versions  pass  over  altogether  what  their  translators 
could  not  understand*;  so  that  we  may  easily  account  for  the 
silence  of  the  Peshito  Syriac,  Memphitic,  and  ^thiopic,  of  the 
Old  Latin  6.  c.  I  q.  f  secundd  manu,  q,  and  (if  they  were 
worth  notice)  of  the  Persic  and  the  Polyglott  Arabic,  though 
both  the  Roman  and  Erpenius'  Arabic  have  Sevrep^,  and  so 
too  the  jEthiopic  according  to  Scholz ;  e  **  sabbato  mane," 
/"sabbato  a  prime :"  the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  which  renders 
the  word,  notes  in  the  margin  its  absence  from  some  copies 
{see  p.  326).  Against  this  list  of  authorities,  few  in  number, 
and  doubtful  as  many  of  them  are,  we  have  to  place  the  Old 
Latin  a.  /•.  jf .  g^'\  all  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  its  ally  the 
Armenian,  the  Gothic  and  Philoxenian  Syriac  translations,  the 
uncial  codices  ACDEHKMRSUVXrAAn,  all  cursives  except 
the  seven  cited  above,  and  the  Fathers  or  scholiasts  who  have 
tried,  with  whatever  success,  to  explain  the  term:  viz.  Epi- 
phanLus,  Chrysostom,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Jerome*,  Ambrose 
(all  very  expressly,  as  may  be  seen  in  Tischendorf's  note), 
Clement  of  Alexandria  probably,  and  later  writers.  Lachmann 
and  Alford  place  SevrepoirpdTfp  within  brackets,  Tregelles 
rejects  it,  as  does  Tischendorf  in  his  earlier  editions,  but  re- 
stores it  in  his  seventh  and  eighth,  in  the  latter  contrary  to 
Cod.  K  (see  p.  528 — 9).  Westcott  and  Hurt  banish  it  to  the 
margin,  intimating  (if  I  understand  their  notation  aright)  that 

1  Just  as  Jerome,  speaking  of  the  latter  part  of  1  Cor.  yii.  85,  says,  "In  Lat. 
Godd.  OB  TBANBULTioNis  DiFFiouLTATEM  hoo  penitus  non  inTenitur."  (Yallars.  ii. 
261,  as  Bnrgon  points  out). 

>  Dr  Hort  and  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  (October  1881,  p.  348)  ahnost  simul* 
taneonsly  called  attention  to  the  question  pat  by  Jerome  to  his  teacher  Gr^^ory 
of  Nazianzns  as-  to  the  meaning  of  this  word.  ''Docebo  te  snper  hao  re  in 
ecdesia*'  was  the  only  reply  he  obtained;  on  which  Jerome's  comment  is, 
Eleganter  lutit  (Hier.  ad  Nepotianum^  Ep.  52).  Neither  of  these  great  Fathers 
could  explain  a  term  which  neither  doubted  to  be  written  by  the  EvangeliBt. 
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it  seems  to  contain  distinctive  and  fresh  matter,  without  de- 
serving a  place  in  the  text  even  as  well  as  ^Irja-ov  in  Matth.  i.  18 
(see  p.  567).  On  reviewing  the  whole  mass  of  evidence,  inter- 
nal and  external,  we  submit  the  present  as  a  clear  instance 
in  which  the  two  oldest  copies  conspire  in  a  false  or  highly 
improbable  reading. 

(14).  Luke  x.  41,  42.  'Ei/09  Se  iari  XP^ia.  This  solemn 
speech  of  our  Divine  Master  has  shaken  many  a  pulpit,  and 
sanctified  many  a  life.  We  might  be  almost  content  to  esti- 
mate Cod.  B's  claim  to  paramount  consideration  as  a  primary 
authority  by  the  treatment  this  passage  receives  from  the  hand 
of  its  scribe,  at  least  if  the  judgment  were  to  rest  with  those 
who  are  willing  to  admit  that  a  small  minority,  whereof  B 
happens  to  form  one  of  the  members,  is  not  necessarily  in  the 
right  Westcott  and  Hort  in  the  margin  of  their  published 
edition  (1881)  reduce  the  whole  sentence  between  MdpOa 
ver.  41  and  Mapla  ver.  42  to  the  single  word  0opvj3a^fj,  the  truer 
reading  in  the  place  of  TupjSdfy  i  in  their  privately  circulated 
issue  dated  ten  years  earlier  they  had  gone  further,  placing 
within  double  brackets  p^p^iv^^  koI  and  from  trepl  TroXXa 
downwards.  They  could  hardly  do  less  on  the  principles  they 
have  adopted,  while  yet  they  feel  constrained  to  concede  that, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  original  Gospel,  the  excluded 
words  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  reod  like  the  invention  of  a 
paraphrast.  They  do  not  indeed :  and  it  is  when  abstract 
theories  such  as  modem  critics  have  devised  are  subjected  to 
so  violent  a  strain,  that  we  can  best  discern  their  intrinsic 
weakness,  of  which  indeed  these  editors  have  here  shewn  their 
consciousness  by  a  change  of  mind  not  at  all  usual  with  them. 
For  the  grave  omission  indicated  above  we  have  but  one 
class  of  authorities,  that  of  the  D.  a.  b.  e.  jf' .  i.  I,  and  Am- 
brose, the  Latins  omitting  6opv/3d^rf  too:  while  ivo^  Si  iari 
XP^^  is  ^ot  found  in  c,  also,  and  does  not  appear  in  Clement. 
The  succeeding  yap  or  Si  is  of  course  left  out  by  all  these,  and 
by  262,  the  Vulgate,  Curetonian  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Jerome. 
This  testimony,  almost  purely  Western,  is  confirmed  or  weakened 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  systematic  omissions  of  clause  1  to« 
wards  the  end  of  the  Gospel  in  the  same  books,  of  which  we 
spoke  in  chap.  vil.  {see  p.  565,  note  2). 

38— a 
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We  confess  that  we  bad  rather  see  this  grand  passage  ex* 
punged  altogether  from  the  pages  of  the  Gospel  than  diluted 
after  the  wretched  fashion  adopted  by  M  and  B :  oXirfiov  hi  XP^^ 
*'  ioTiv  ff  €p6^*  the  first  hand  of  M  omitting  xp^^  ^  ^^  usual 
blundering  way  (see  p.  90).  This  travestie  of  a  speech  which 
seems  to  have  shocked  the  timorous  by  its  uncompromising 
exclusiveness,  much  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Matth.  v.  22 
(see  p.  501),  is  further  supported  (with  some  variation  in  the 
order)  by  L,  by  the  very  ancient  second  hand  of  C  (see  p.  120),  by 
1.  33,  the  Memphitic,  ^thiopic,  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian, 
by  Basil,  Jerome,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  in  the  Syriac  translation 
of  his  commentary  ^  and  by  Origen  as  cited  in  a  catena :  oKlrftov 
Be  iari  XP^^  ^  found  in  38,  the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  and  in  the 
Armenian  (cSSe  being  inserted  before  ia-riv).  This  latter  reading 
is  less  incredible  than  that  of  MBL,  notwithstanding  the  inge- 
nuity of  Basil's  comment,  okiycjv  fiku  SrfKovoTi  rwv  7rpo<:  vapa- 
aKevrjVj  evo^  Be  rod  aKoirov.  In  this  instance,  as  in  some  others, 
the  force  of  internal  evidence  suffices  to  convince  the  unpreju- 
diced reader  (it  has  almost  convinced  Drs  Westcott  and  Horf, 
who  have  no  note  on  the  passage),  that  the  B.eceived  text  should 
here  remain  unchanged,  vouched  for  as  it  is  by  AC*EFGHKM 
PSUVFAAII  (X  and  5  being  defective),  by  every  cursive 
except  three,  by  the  Peshito  and  Cureton's  Syriac  (the  latter 
so  often  met  with  in  the  company  of  D),  by  the  Philoxenian 
text,  by  /  g^.  g^.  ?  q,  of  the  Old  Latin,  and  by  the  Vulgate. 
Chrysostom,  Augustine  (twice),  John  Damascene  and  one  or 
two  others  complete  the  list :  even  Basil  so  cites  the  passage 
once,  so  that  his  comment  may  not  be  intended  for  any  thing 
more  than  a  gloss.  '  No  nobler  sermon  was  ever  preached  on 
this  fertile  text  than  that  of  Augustine  De  verbis  Domini,  in 
Evan.  Luc.  xxvii.  His  Old  Latin  copies,  at  any  rate,  con- 
tained the  words  "Circa  multa  es  occupata:  porro  unum 
est  necessarium.  Jam  hoc  sibi  Maria  legit."  "Transit  labor 
multitudinis,  et  remanet  caritas  unitatis  "  is  his  emphatic  com- 
ment. 

^  Cyril  applies  the  whole  passage  to  enforce  the  duty  of 'exereiaing  with 
frugality  the  Christian  duty  of  entertaining  strangers :  **  And  this  He  did  for  our 
benefit,  that  He  might  fix  a  limit  to  hospitality"  (Dean  Payne  Snuth*8  Trans- 
lation, pp.  817—20). 


^ 
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(15).  Luke  xxii.  17 — 20.  This  passage  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  most  instructive  discussion  by  the  Dean  of 
Lincoln  ^  whose  notion  respecting  it  deserves  more  considera- 
tion than  it  would  seem  to  have  received,  though  it  must  no 
doubt  be  ultimately  set  aside  through  the  overpowering  weight 
of  hostile  authority.  He  is  perplexed  by  two  diflSculties  lying 
on  the  surface,  the  fact  that  the  Lord  twice  took  a  cup,  be- 
fore and  after  the  breaking  of  the  bread ;  and  the  close  resem- 
blance borne  by  vv.  19  and.  20  to  the  parallel  passage  of  S. 
Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  25.  The  common  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  latter  phenomenon  seems  very  reasonable,  namely,  that  the 
Evangelist,  Paul's  almost  constant  companion  in  travel,  copied 
into  his  Gospel  the  very  language  of  the  Apostle,  so  far  as  it 
suited  his  design.  In  speaking  of  the  two  cups  S.  Luke  stands 
alone,  and  much  trouble  has  been  taken  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  Paschal  cup  from  Maimonides  [d.  1206]  and  other  Jewish 
doctors,  all  too  modern  to  be  implicitly  depended  on.  Dean 
Alford  indeed  (N.  T.  ad  loc)  hails  "  this  most  important  addition 
to  our  narrative,"  which  "  amounts,  I  believe,  to  a  solemn  decla- 
ration of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Passover  rite,  in  both  its  usual 
divisions — the  eating  of  the  lamb,  and  drinking  the  cup  of 
thanksgiving."  Thus  regarded,  the  old  rite  would  be  concluded 
and  abrogated  in  vv.  17, 18  ;  the  new  rite  instituted  in  vv.  19, 20. 
To  Dean  Blakesley  all  this  appears  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and 
he  resorts  for  help  to  our  critical  authorities.  He  first  gets 
rid  of  the  words  of  ver.  19  after  acifia  fiov,  and  of  all  ver.  20, 
and  so  far  his  course  is  sanctioned  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  who 
place  the  whole  passage  within  their  double  brackets,  and 
pronounce  it  a  perverse  interpolation  from  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  25. 
This  much  accomplished,  the  cup  is  now  mentioned  but  once, 
but  with  this  awkward  peculiarity,  that  it  precedes  the  bread 
in  the  order  of  taking  and  blessing,  which  is  a  downright 
contradiction  of  S.  Matthew  (xxvi.  26 — 29)  and  of  S.  Mark 
(xiv.  22 — 25),  as  well  as  of  S.  Paul.  Here  Westcott  and  Hort 
refuse  to  be  carried  further,  and  thus  leave  the  remedy  worse 

^  PrsBlectio  in  Scholis  GantabrigienBibns  habita  Febraarii  die  decimo  quarto, 
UDCCCL,  qn&... Lucas  perioopam  (xxii.  17 — ^20)  multis  ante  ssoulis  contorbatam 
yetnstissimonun  ope  eodicnm  in  prist Inam  formam  restitnebat,  Cathedram 
Theologicam  ambiens,  J.  W.  Blakealej,  S.  T.  B.,  CoU.  SS.  Trinitatis  nuper 
Sooius  (Cambridge,  1850). 
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than  the  disease^  if  indeed  there  be  any  disease  to  remedy. 
Dean  Blakesley  boldly  places  Luke  xxii.  19  (ending  at  acSfur 
/xov)  before  ver.  17/  and  his  work  is  done :  the  paragraph 
thus  remodelled  is  self-consistent,  but  it  is  robbed  of  every- 
thing which  has  hitherto  made  it  a  distinctive  narrative^ 
supplementing  as  well  as  confirming  those  of  the  other  two 
Evangelists. 

Now  for  the  last  step  in  Dean  Slakesley's  process  of  emen- 
dation, the  transposition  of  ver.  19  before  ver.  17,  there  is  no 
other  authority  save  6.  e.  of  the  Old  Latin  and  Cureton's  Syriac, 
the  last  with  this  grave  objection  in  his  eyes,  that  it  exhibits 
the  whole  of  ver.  19,  including  that  tovto  Troietre  eh  rrjv  ififjv 
dvdp,vffa-iv  which  he  would  regard  as  specially  belonging  of 
right,  and  as  most  suitable  for,  S.  Paul's  narrative  {Preelection 
p.  16),  although  Justin  Martyr  cites  the  expression  with  the 
prelude  ol  yap  aTrocToXot,  ei;  rot?  yevofievot^  vii  avrwv  airofi- 
vrjfiovevfjuiaLv,  &  scaKelTai  evayyiXia.  The  later  portion  of  ver* 
19  and  the  whole  of  ver.  20,  as  included  in  the  double  brackets 
of  Westcott  and  Hort,  are  absent  from  Cod.  D,  and  of  the 
Latins  from  a.  b,  e.  ff.  i.  I,  as  is  ver.  20  from  the  Curetonian 
Syriac  also :  authorities  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  we  had 
to  deal  with  in  our  Chap.  vii.  p.  555,  note  2.  Another,  and  yet 
more  violent  remedy,  to  provide  against  the  double  mention  of 
the  cup,  is  found  in  the  utter  omission  of  ver.  17, 18  in  Evst.  32 
and  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Peshito  Syriac  {see  p.  313),  coun- 
tenanced by  many  manuscripts  of  the  same*.  Thus  both  the 
chief  Syriac  translations  found  a  diJ9Bculty  here,  though  they 
remedied  it  in  diflFerent  ways*. 

^  "Intrinsically  both  readings  are  difficult,  but  in  nneqnal  degreesL  The 
difficulty  of  the  shorter  reading  [that  of  pure  omission  in  ver.  19,  20]  consists 
exclnsiyely  in  the  change  of  order,  as  to  the  Bread  and  the  Cap,  which  is 
iUnstrated  by  many  phenomena  of  the  relation  between  the  narratives  of  the 
third  and  of  the  first  two  Gospels,  and  which  finds  an  exact  parallel  in  the 
change  of  order  in  S.  Lnke^s  accomit  of  the  Temptation "  (iy.  6 — 8 ;  9 — 12). 
Hort,  Note$,  p.  64. 

'  Adler  says  '4n  onmibus  codicibus,"  and  gnelph.,  heidelb.,  Dawkins  iii. 
and  xvii.  in  Jones,  and  cod.  Bich  {see  pp.  317 — 8)  are  specified.  Lee  {$ee  p.  317) 
sets  the  verses  in  a  parenthesis.  But  the  Curetonian  has  them  after  ver.  19  in 
words  but  little  differing  from  his  or  Schaaf*s. 

*  "  Si  fides  habenda  A.  F.  Gorio  'in  Conspectu  Quattuor  Codicum  Evangel]- 
orum  Syriacorum  miraa  astatis'  apud  Blanchinii  Evangelium  Quadruple!  p.  dxl., 
et  hi  quattuor  Codices  cum  Yeronensi  [h]  faciunt**  Blakesley,  Schema  lacing 
FraUctio^  p.  20. 
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The  scheme  of  Dean  Blakesley  is  put  forth  with  rare  inge- 
nuity ^  and  maintained  with  a  boldness  which  is  best  engendered 
and  nourished  by  closing  the  eyes  to  the  strength  of  the 
adverse  case.  We  have  carefully  enumerated  the  authorities 
of  every  kind  which  make  for  him,  a  slender  roll  indeed. 
When  it-  is  stated  that  the  Received  text  (with  only  slight 
and  ordinary  variations)  is  upheld  by  Codd.  ttABCEFGHKLM 
{hiant  PR)  SUXVPAAII,  by  all  cursives  and  versions,  except 
those  already  accounted  for,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  view  of 
the  passage  can  never  pass  beyond  the  region  of  speculation, 
until  the  whole  system  of  Biblical  Criticism  is  revolutionised 
by  means  of  new  discoveries  which  it  seems  at  present  vain 
to  look  for. 

(16).  Luke  xxii,  43,  44.  w(f>0i]  H  avr^  ayyeXo^  air  ov- 
pavov  ivia')(jLf(ov  avrov.  xal  yevofievo^  iv  dyoyvla,  iKTeviarepov 
irpoarfv^CTO'  iyii/ero  Si  6  iSpm^  avTOv  (ocel  0p6fi/3oi  alfiaTO^ 
Kara^alvovre^  itrl  rrjv  yrjv.  It  is  a  positive  relief  to  know  that 
any  lingering  doubt  which  may  have  hung  over  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  verses,  whose  sacred  words  the  devout  reader  of 
Scripture  could  so  ill  spare,  is  completely  dissipated  by  their 
being  contained  in  Cod.  >{'.  The  two  verses  are  omitted  in 
ABRT.  124  (in  13  only  A^Ori  hk  is  primd  manu\  in  /  of  the 
Old  Latin,  in  Wilkins'  Memphitic  and  at  least  ten  manuscripts', 

^  Especially  mark  his  mode  of  dealing  with  iirxwvbfuvov  ver.  20,  which  hy  a 
little  violence  (not  quite  unprecedented)  is  made  to  refer  to  vori/ipiop  instead 
of  to  atfiart :  '*Ex  Matthseo  yel  Marco  accessit  clausula  ista  t6  inrkp  vfitav  iKxvn^S- 
fjMvopf  fraude  tomen  ita  piA  accessit,  ut  potius  grammaticis  legibus  vim  facere, 
quam  yel  literulam  demutare  maluerit  interpolator.  Ita  fit  ut  yel  hodie  male 
assutus  pannuB  centonem  prodat.  Postulat  enim  sennonis  ratio,  ut  cuiyis 
patet,  Ttp  inrkp  vfiuv  iKxvyofUvtfit  non  r6  vrip  vfiQv  eKxvv6fuifov,  quod  tamen  in 
MatthflBo  Marcoque  optime  Grace  dicebatur,  cum  subjectum  de  quo  pnedica- 
batur  non  1}  diaOi^Krj  yerum  t6  aJfia  esset  '*  (Praleetiot  p.  22). 

'  Very  undue  stress  has  been  laid  on  Tischendorf  s  statement  **  Hos  yersus 
A  corrector  uncis  inclusit,  partim  etiam  punctis  notayit;  G  yero  puncta  et 
uncos  deleyit,"  and  K'  has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  only  a  little  less  weighty 
than  K  itself  {see  p.  90).  I  had  the  satisfaction,  through  Dean  Burgon's  kindness, 
of  shewing  some  of  our  critics,  Dr  Hort  included,  a  fine  photograph  of  the 
whole  page.  The  points  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  inyisible,  the  unci  are  rude 
slight  curyes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  passage  only,  looking  as  likely 
to  haye  been  scrawled  fifty  years  since  as  fourteen  hundred.  Tet  eyen  now 
Dr  Hort  maintains  that  Tischendorf  s  decision  is  probably  right,  strangely 
adding  "but  the  point  is  of  little  consequence  *'  {Notes,  p.  65). 

*  Bp.  Lightfoot*B  Codd.  2.  4.  8.  9.  16.  17.  19.  22.  26  omit  them  altogether: 
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with  some  Thebaic  and  Anaenian  codices.  A,  however,  whose 
inconstancy  we  had  to  note  when  considering  ch.  iL  14  (p.  591), 
aflSxes  to  the  latter  part  of  ver.  42  (ttXi/v),  "to  which  they 
cannot  belong/*  {Tregellea),  the  proper  Ammonian  and  Eusebiim 


numerals  for  vv.  43 — 4  (t :  see  p.  60),  and  thus  shews  that  its 
scribe  was  acquainted  with  the  passaged*  some  Armenian 
codices  leave  out  only  ver.  44,  as  apparently  does  Evan.  559. 
In  Codd.  r.  123.  344.  408.  512.  569.  (440  secundd  manu  in 
ver.  43)  the  verses  are  obelized,  and  are  marked  by  asterisks  in 
ESVAII,  24.  36.  161.  166.  274 :  these,  however,  may  very  well 
be,  and  in  some  copies  doubtless  are,  lesson-marks  for  the 
guidance  of  such  as  read  the  divine  service  (cf.  seqtient).  A 
scholion  in  Cod.  34  [xi]  speaks  of  its  absence  from  some  copies*. 
In  all  known  Evangelistaria  and  in  their  cognate  Cod.  69*  (see 
p.  190)  and  its  three  fellows  (seep.  181),  the  two  verses,  omitted 
in  this  place,  follow  Matth.  xxvi.  39,  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
lesson  for  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  {see  p.  82)  :  in  the  same 
place  the  margin  of  C  {terttd  manu)  contains  the  passage, 
C  being  defective  in  Luke  xxiL  from  ver.  19.  In  Cod.  547  the 
two  verses  stand  (in  redder  ink,  with  a  scholion)  not  only  after 
Matth.  xxvi.  39,  but  also  in  their  proper  place  in  S.  Luke'. 
Thus  too  Cod.  346,  and  the  margin  of  Cod.  13.  Codd.  LQ 
place  the  Ammonian  sections  and  the  number  of  the  Eusebian 
canons  differently  from  the  rest  (but  this  kind  of  irregularity 

they  are  in  the  margin  of  1.  20.  They  stand  in  the  text  of  3.  14.  21,  and  so  in 
18  primd  manUj  hnt  in  smaUer  characters  (ahovet  pp.  878 — 85). 

1  Tet  Dr  Hort  contiends  that  **The  testimony  of  A  is  not  affected  by  the 
presence  of  Eusebian  nnmerals,  of  necessity  misplaced,  which  manifestly  pre- 
suppose the  inclusion  of  yt.  48,  44:  the  discrepance  merely  shews  that  the 
Biblical  text  and  the  Eusebian  notation  were  taken  by  the  scribe  from  different 
sources,  as  they  doubtless  were  throughout"  {Notes,  p.  65).  It  is  just  this 
readiness  to  devise  expedients  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arise  which  is  at 
once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Dr  Hort's  position  as  a  textual  critic. 
These  sections  and  canons  illustrate  the  criticism  of  the  text  in  some  other 
places :  e.g.  Matth.  xvi.  2,  8  (tee  p.  578) ;  xvii.  21  {tee  p.  498,  note  4) ;  ch.  xxiii. 
34  {see  p.  608) ;  hardly  in  Luke  xxiv.  12  {see  p.  555,  note  2). 

'  *l<Friw  oTi  r&  irepi  r(a¥  $p6fifiwp  rird  ri!?^  QyTiypdtfMP  ovk  txovQiv :  adding  that 
the  clause  is  cited  by  Dionysius  the  Axeopagite  [▼],  Gennadius  [y],  Epiphanius, 
and  other  holy  Fathers. 

s  Thus  in  Evst.  258  we  find  John  xiii.  8 — 17  inserted  tmo  tenure  between 
Matth.  xxvi.  20  and  21,  as  also  Luke  xxii.  48,  44  between  yer.  89  and  40,  with 
no  break  whateyer.  So  again  in  the  same  manuscript  with  the  mixed  lessons 
for  Good  Friday. 
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veiy  often  occitrs  in  mannscripts).  and  the  Philoxenian  margin 
in  one  of  Adler*s  manuscripts  (Assem.  2)  states  that  it  is  not 
{ound  *' in  Evangeliis  apud  Alejoandrinos,  proptereaque  [non?] 
posuit  earn  S.  Cyrillus  in  homilia... :"  the  fact  being  that  the 
verses  are  not  found  in  Cyril's  Homilies  on  Luke  published  in 
Syriac  at  Oxford  by  Dean  Payne  Smith  (see  p.  596,  note),  nor 
does  Athanasius  ever  allude  to  them.  They  are  read,  however, 
in  Codd.  KDFGHKLMQUXA.1.  and  all  other  known  cursives, 
without  any  marks  of  suspicion,  in  the  Peshito,  Curetonian 
(omitting  dw  ovpavov),  Philoxenian  and  Jerusalem  Syriac  (this 
last  obelized  in  the  margin),  the  w£thiopic,  in  some  Thebaic, 
Memphitic,  and  all  Armenian  manuscripts  and  editions,  in 
the  Old  Latin  a.  b,  c  e,ff*,  g^'\  i,  I.  g,  and  the  Vulgate.  The 
effect  of  this  great  preponderance  is  enhanced  by  the  early 
and  express  testimony  of  Fathers.  Justin  Martyr  {Trypho, 
103)  cites  ISpcj^  da-el  Opofi^oi  as  contained  iv  rol^  dirofivrjfjLo- 
vevfLcuriv  &  <f>V/^  t^'^o  rwu  airoaroXtov  aurov  koX  r&v  ixeivoi^ 
irapaKokovO'qaavTtov  (see  Luke  i.  3,  Alford)  avvrera-xOai, 
Irenseus  (ill.  222)  declares  that  the  Lord  tSpoxre  dpofiiSov^ 
aXfULTos,  Hippolytus  twice,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria^  &c.  are 
cited  to  the  same  purport  by  Tregelles,  N,  T.  ad  loc.  Hilary, 
on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  the  passage  is  not  found  "  in 
OrsBcis  et  in  Latinis  codicibus  compluribus"  (p.  1062  a,  Bene- 
dictine edition,  1693),  a  statement  which  Jerome,  who  leans 
much  on  others  in  such  matters,  repeats  to  the  echo.  Epi- 
phanius,  however,  in  a  passage  we  have  before  alluded  to 
(p.  517,  note  1),  charges  "the  orthodox"  with  removing  &- 
TsMuae  in  ch.  xix.  41,  though  Irenseus  had  used  it  against  the 
DocetsB,  <f>ofif^0€VT€^  Kol  firj  voTjo-avTe^  avTov  TO  riXo^  xal  rd 
iayvporaroVy  koX  ^ev6p,evo^  iv  drftovia  T^ptoae^  koX  iyivero  6 
iSpw  avrov  w  0p6p./3ot  aHfiaro^,  /caX  w^dri  ayyeXo^  ivia-^vtov 
avr6p :  Epiphan.  Ancor.  XXXI  \  Thus  too  Arius  apud  Epipha- 
nium,  Didymus,  Athanasius,  Ephraem  Syrus,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theodoret,  and  a  host  of 

^  The  reader  will  see  that  I  have  understood  this  passage,  with  Grotius,  as 
applying  to  an  orthodox  tampering  with  Lnke  xix.  41,  not  with  xxii.  48, 44.  As 
the  text  of  Epiphanius  stands  I  oannot  weU  do  otherwise,  since  Mill's  mode  of 
punotoation  (N.  T.  ProUg,  §  797),  which  wholly  separates  koI  yev6/uros  from  the 
words  immediately  praoeding,  cannot  be  endnred,  and  leaves  koI  t6  Irxvp^o-Tow 
nnaoooonted  for.  Yet  I  confess  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  meddling  with 
ixKavire  by  any  one,  and  I  know  not  where  IrensBos  cites  it. 
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later  writers*  acknowledge  these  two  important  verses.  David- 
son adds  that  "  the  Syrians  are  censured  by  Photius,  the  Arme- 
nians by  ^icon  [x],  Isaac  the  Catholip,  and  others,  for  expung- 
ing the  passage''  (BibL  Critic,  n.  p.  438). 

Of  all  recent  editors,  before  Westcott  and  Hort  set  them 
within  their  double  brackets,  Lachmann  alone  had  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  the  verses,  and  enclosed  them  within  brackets  : 
but  for  the  accidental  presence  of  the  fragment  Cod.  Q  his  hard 
rule — " nuUhematica  recensendi  ratio"  as Tischendorf  terms  it — 
would  have  forced  him  to  expunge  them  (see  pp.  478 — 9),  unless 
indeed  he  judged  (which  is  probably  true)  that  Cod.  A  makes 
as  much  in  their  favour  as  against  them.  So  far  as  the  lan- 
guage of  Epiphanius  is  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
passage  was  rejected  by  the  orthodox  as  repugnant  to  their 
notions  of  the  Lord's  Divine  character,  and  such  may  not  have 
been  at  all  the  origin  of  the  variation.  We  have  far  more  just 
cause  for  tracing  the  removal  of  the  paragraph  from  its  proper 
place  in  S.  Luke  to  the  practice  of  the  Lectionaries,  whose 
principal  lessons  (such  as  those  of  the  Holy  Week  would  be) 
were  certainly  settled  in  the  Greek  Church  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  (see  above,  pp.  72 — 3  and  notes).  I  remark  with 
lively  thankfulness  that  my  friend  Professor  Milligan  does  not 
disturb  these  precious  verses  in  his  "  Words  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment:" and  Mr  Hammond  concludes  that  *'on  the  whole  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  passage."  Thus  Canon  Cook  is 
surely  justified  in  his  strong  asseveration  that  "  supporting  the 
whole  passage  we  have  an  array  of  authorities  which,  whether 
we  regard  their  antiquity  or  their  character  for  sound  judg- 
ment, veracity,  and  accuracy,  are  scarcely  paralleled  on  any 
occasion"  (Revised  Version,  p.  103). 

(17).  Luke  xxiii.  34.  We  soon  light  upon  another  passage 
wherein  the  Procrustean  laws  of  certain  eminent  editors  are 
irreconcileably  at  variance  with  their  own  Christian  feeling 
and  critical  instinct.  No  holy  passage  has  been  brought  into 
disrepute  on  much  slighter  grounds  than  this  speech  of  the 

1  **  Upwards  of  thirty  famous  personages  from  eyery  part  of  ancient 
Christendom  recognize  these  verses  as  part  of  the  Gospel;  thirteen  of  them 
heing  as  old,  some  of  them  heing  a  great  deal  older,  than  our  oldest  mann^ 
scripts"  {Quarterly  Review,  Octoher  1881,  p.  858). 
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Lord  upon  the  cross ':  the  words  from  'O  Sk  'IiycroO?  down  to 
iroiova-Lv  are  set  within  brackets  by  Lachmann,  within  double 
brackets  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  They  are  omitted  by  BD*. 
38.  435,  only  among  the  manuscripts :  by  E  they  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (comp.  Matth.  zvL  %  3 ;  ch.  xxii.  43,  44) ;  of 
M  Tischendorf  speaks  more  cautiously  than  in  the  case  of 
ch.  xxii.  43,  44,  "  A  [a  reviser]  (ut  videtur)  uncos  apposuit,  sed 
rursus  deleti  sunt,"  and  we  saw  there  {above,  p.  599,  note  2)  how 
little  cause  there  was  for  assigning  the  previous  omission  to  K*. 
In  D  the  clause  is  inserted,  with  the  proper  (Ammonian)  section 
(r«  or  320),  in  a  hand  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  ninth 
century  (see  Scrivener  s  Codex  Bezas^  facsimile  11,  and  Introd. 
p.  XXVli).  To  this  scanty  list  of  authorities  for  the  omission 
we  can  only  add  a.  h.  of  the  Old  Latin,  the  Latin  of  Cod.  D,  the 
Thebaic  version,  and  two  copies  of  the  Memphitic\  Eusebius 
assigned  the  section  to  his  tenth  table,  as  it  has  no  parallel  in 
the  other  Gospels  {see  pp.  60,  600,  note  1).  The  passage  is  con- 
tained without  a  vestige  of  suspicion  in  MACFGHK  (even  L)  M 
[hiat  P)  QSUVrAAII,  all  other  cursives  (including  1. 33. 69),  c.  e. 
/•  JST*  If  the  Vulgate,  all  four  Syriac  versions,  all  Memphitic 
codices  except  the  afore-named  two,  the  Armenian  and  uSthiopic. 
The  Patristic  authorities  for  it  are  (as  might  be  anticipated) 
express,  varied,  and  numerous : — such  are  Irenseus  and  Origen  in 
their  Latin  versions,  the  dying  words  of  S.  James  the  Just  as 
cited  in  Eusebius,  EccL  Hist.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  23,  after  Hegesippus, 
hfi  TiJ?  TrpcoTi;?  r&v  diroaroXav  yepofievo^  BtaBox^^  (Eus.),  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  twice,  the  Clementine  Homilies,  Chry- 
sostom  often  (sometimes  loosely  enough,  more  suo),  Hilary,  Am- 
brose 11  times,  Jerome  12  times,  Augustine  more  than  60  times, 
Theodoret,  and  John  Damascene.  Tischendorf  adds — vaieant 
quantum — (but  only  a  fraction  of  this  evidence  was  known  to 
Tischendorf),  the  apocryphal  Acta  Pilati*.    It  is  almost  incre- 

^  Lightfoot's  Codd.  22.  26.  The  clause  stands  in  the  margin  of  1.  20,  in  the 
text  of  2.  3.  8.  9. 14. 16.  17. 19.  21.  23  {see  above,  pp.  378—85). 

*  The  Quarterly  Beviewer  (October  1881,  p.  354)  bums  with  indignation 
as  he  sums  np  his  results:  "And  what  (we  ask  the  question  with  sincere 
simplicity),  tohat  amount  of  eyidenoe  is  calculated  to  inspire  undoubted  con- 
fidence in  any  given  reading,  if  not  such  a  concurrence  of  authorities  as  this  ? 
We  forbear  to  insist  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  Divine  power  and 
sweetness  of  the  incident  shall  not  be  enlarged  upon.  We  introduce  no  con- 
siderations resulting  from  external  evidence.    Let  this  verse  of  Scripture  stand 
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dible  that  acute  and  learned  men  should  be  able  to  set  aside 
such  a  silva  of  witness  of  every  kind,  chiefly  because  D  is  con- 
sidered especially  weighty  in  its  omissions,  and  B  has  to  be 
held  up,  in  practice  if  not  in  profession,  as  virtually  almost 
impeccable.  Vain  indeed  is  the  apology  ''  Few  verses  of  the 
Gospels*  bear  in  themselves  a  surer  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  they  record  than  this  first  of  the  Words  from  the  Cross ; 
but  it  need  not  therefore  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
book  in  which  it  is  now  included.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it 
comes  from  an  extraneous  source"  (Hort,  Notes,  p.  68).  Nor 
can  we  on  our  part  doubt  that  the  system  which  entails  such 
consequences  is  hopelessly  self-condemned. 

*  (18).  JoHNi.  18.  6  fiovoyevtj^  vio^,  6  cSi/  eh  rov  kSXttov  rov 
warpo^,,.  This  passage  exhibits  in  a  few  ancient  documents  of 
high  consideration  the  remarkable  variation  Oeo^  for  v/ov,  which 
however,  according  to  the  form  of  writing  universal  in  the 
oldest  codices  {see'pp,  15, 48),  would  require  but  the  change  of  a 
single  letter,  TC  or  6c.  In  behalf  of  eC  stand  Codd.  NBC 
primd  manu,  and  L  (all  wanting  the  article  before  fiovoycpij^, 
and  K  omitting  the  6  wv  that  follows),  33  alone  among  cursive 
manuscripts  (but  prefixing  6  to  fiovoyet^^,  as  does  a  later  hand 
of  K),  of  the  versions  the  Peshito  (not  often  found  in  such 
company),  and  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  (whose  affinity 
with  Cod.  L  is  very  decided,  see  p.  134),  the  iEthiopic  (Roman 
edition,  see  p.  410),  and  a  host  of  Fathers,  some  expressly  (e.g. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Didymus  de  Trinitate,  Epiphanius, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Ac),  others  by  apparent  reference  (e.g. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa).  The  Egyptian  versions  may  have  read  either 
0€6<;  or  Oeov,  more  probably  the  latter,  as  Prebendary  Malan 
translates  for  the  Memphitic*,  the  Thebaic  being  here  lost. 
Their  testimonies  are  elaborately  set  forth  by  Tregelles,  who 

or  fall  as  it  meets  with  suffident  external  testimony,  or  is  clearly  forsaken 
thereby.** 

^  "Gospel  according  to  S.  John  from  eleven  Torsions,'*  1872,  p.  8.  Mr  Halan 
also  translates  in  the  same  way  the  Peshito  **the  only  Son  of  God*'  and  its 
satellite  the  Persic  of  the  Polyglott  as  "the  only  one  of  God.**  With  mnoh 
deference  to  a  profound  scholar,  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  rendering  is  possible  in 
the  Peshito :  it  is  precisely  that  which  he  gives  in  ch.  iiL  18,  where  the  Syriao 

inserts  )  Ol;^.    Bp  Lightfoot  judges  $t6t  the  more  likely  rendering  of  the 
Memphitio,  though  $€ov  is  possible. 
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strenuously  maintains  Oed^  as  the  true  reading,  and  thinks  it 
much  that  Arius,  though  "  opposed  to  the  dogma  taught,"  upholds 
fiovoyevrj^  06^9.  It  may  be  that  the  term  suits  that  heretic's 
system  better  than  it  does  the  Catholic  doctrine :  it  certainly 
does  not  confute  it.  For  the  received  reading  uto9  we  can 
aUege  AC  {teHid  manu)  EFGHEMSUVXAAH  (D  and  the 
other  uncials  being  defective),  every  cursive  manuscript  except 
33  (including  Tregelles'  allies  1.  69),  all  the  Latin  versions,  the 
Curetonian,  Philoxenian,  and  Jerusalem  Syriac,  the  Georgian 
and  Slavonic,  the  Armenian  and  Piatt's  iEthiopic,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Arabic.  The  array  of  Fathers  is  less,  imposing,  but 
includes  Athanasius  (often),  Chrysostom,  and  the  Latin  writers, 
down  from  Tertullian.  Origen,  Eusebius  and  some  others,  have 
both  readings. 

Tregelles,  who  seldom  notices  internal  probabilities  in  his 
critical  notes,  here  pleads  that  an  awa^  \sy6fievov  like  fiovoyevrj^ 
ded^^  might  easily  be  changed  by  copyists  into  the  more  familiar 
6  fiovoyeprj^  vid^  from  John  iii.  16 ;  18 ;  1  John  iv.  9,  and  he 
would  therefore  apply  BengeFs  Canon  (i.  see  p.  493).  Alford's 
remark,  however,  is  very  sound:  "We  should  be  introducing 
great  harshness  into  the  sentence,  and  a  new  and  [to  us  modems] 
strange  term  into  Scripture,  by  adopting  060^ :  a  consequence 
which  ought  to  have  no  weight  whatever  where  authority  is 
overpowering,  but  may  fairly  be  weighed  where  this  is  not  so. 
The  'prsBstat  procliviori  ardua'  finds  in  this  case  a  legitimate 
limit"  (JT.  r.,  note  on  John  i.  18).  Every  one  indeed  must 
feel  ^€^9  to  be  untrue,  even  though  for  the  sake  of  consistency 
he  may  be  forced  to  uphold  it.  Westcott  and  Hort  set  fiovo- 
7e«n)9  ^€^9  in  the  text,  but  concede  to  6  fiovoyev^^;  vid<;  a  place 
in  their  margin. 

Those  who  will  resort  to  "  ancient  evidence  exclusively"  for 
the  recension  of  the  text  may  well  be  perplexed  in  dealing  with 
this  passage.  The  oldest  manuscripts,  versions,  and  writers  are 
hopelessly  divided,  so  that  we  can  well  understand  how  sonie 
critics  (not  very  uiureasonably,  perhaps,  yet  without  a  shadow 
of  authority  worth  notice)  have  come  to  suspect  both  ^€09  and 
t;to9  to  be  accretions  or  spurious  additions  to  fiovoyevtj^.  If 
the  principles  advocated  in  Chap.  vil.   be  true,   the  present 

^  We  are  not  likely  to  adopt  Tiachendorf 'a  latest  reading  and  punctuation  in 
CoL  ii  2,  Tov  Oeov,  Xpurrov, 
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is  just  such  a  case  as  calls  for  the  interposition  of  the  more 
recent  uncial  and  cursive  codices ;  and  when  we  find  that  they 
all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cod.  33,  defend  the  reading  6 
^voyevrjf;  vi6<:,  we  feel  safe  in  concluding  that  for  once  Codd. 
KBC  and  the  Peshito  do  not  approach  the  autograph  of  S. 
John  so  nearly  as  Cod.  A,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  and  Old 
Latin  versions  \ 

(19).  John  iii.  13.  Westcott  and  Hort  remove  from  the 
text  to  the  margin  the  weighty  and  doubtless  difRcult,  but  on 
that  account  only  the  more  certainly  genuine,  words  6  &v  iv 
T^  ovpav^,  Tischendorf  rejected  them  (as  indeed  does  Pro- 
fessor Milligan)  in  his  Synopsis  Evangelica  1864,  but  after- 
wards repented  of  his  decision.  I^e  authorities  for  omission 
are  KBL  (which  read  fjLovoyeinj^  Oed^  in  ch.  i.  18)  T^  [vi].  33 
alone  among  manuscripts.  CDF  are  defective  here:  but  the 
clause  is  contained  in  AEGHKMSUVrAAII,  and  in  all  cur- 
sives save  one.  A*  and  one  Evangelistarium  (44)  omitting  <Sv. 
No  versions  are  cited  against  it  except  the  iBthiopic  and  one 
manuscript  of  the  Memphitic;  it  appears  in  every  one  else, 
including  the  Latin,  the  four  Syriac,  and  the  Armenian.  There 
is  really  no  Patristic  evidence  to  set  up  against  it,  for  it 
amounts  to  nothing  that  the  words  are  not  found  in  the 
Armenian  versions  of  Ephraem's  Exposition  of  Tatian's  Har- 
mony (see  p.  57,  note  2) ;  that  Eusebius  might  have  cited  them 
twice  and  did  not ;  that  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  alleges  them 
once,  passed  over  them  once ;  that  Origen  also  (in  the  Latin 
translation)  neglected  them  once,  inasmuch  as  he  quotes  them 
twice,  once  very  expressly.  Hippolytus  [220]  is  the  prime 
witness  in  their  behalf,  for  he  draws  the  theological  inference 
from  the  passage  (aTroaraXeh  ha  Bei^rj  avrov  67rl  7^9  ovra  elpcu 
Kal  iv  ovpav^),  wherein  he  is  followed  in  two  places  by  Hilary 
and  by  Epiphanius.  To  these  add  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  [ill], 
Novatian  [lii],  Aphrates  the  Persian  [330],  Didymus,  Lucifer, 

1  Hence  we  cannot  think  with  Prebendaiy  Sftdler  {Lost  Gospel,  p.  48)  that 
fiopoyepijs  Beds  is  very  probably  the  original  reading,  and  mast  eyen  take  leate  to 
doubt  its  orthodoxy.  The  received  reading  0  fiovoytp^  vUs  is  upheld  by 
Dr  Ezra  Abbot  in  papers  contributed  to  the  American  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Oct, 
1861,  and  to  the  Unitarian  Review,  June  1875 ;  it  is  attacked  with  oharaoteriatio 
vigour  and  fulness  of  research  by  Dr  Hort  in  the  first  of  his  Two  Dinertationt 
(pp.  1 — 72)  written  in  1876  as  exercises  for  Theological  degrees  at  Cambridgo^ 
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Chrysostom  [iv],  and  Theodoret  [v]  ;  and  we  then  have  a  con- 
sensus of  versions  and  ecclesiastical  writers  from  every  part  of 
the  Christian  world,  joining  Cod.  A  and  the  later  manuscripts 
in  convicting  KBL,  &c.,  or  the  common  sources  from  which  they 
were  derived,  of  the  deliberate  suppression  of  one  of  the  most 
mysterious,  yet  one  of  the  most  glorious,  glimpses  afforded  to  us 
in  Scripture  of  the  nature  of  the  Saviour,  on  the  side  of  His 
Proper  Divinity. 

(20).  John  v.  3,  4.  itcBexpfiiva^v  t^v  tov  USaTo^  /clvrja-iy^ 
AyyeXo^  ydp  Kara  xaipov  fcareficupev  iv  tq  Ko\vfil3i^0pa,  Kai 
irdpatrae  rd  vSap'  6  ovv  irpwro^  ijn/Sd^  fierd  rrjv  Tapay(rjv  rov 
vSaro^,  1/7^1)9  iyip€TO,  ^  Si/ttotc  Kwreixert)  voa-rjfuiTu  This 
passage  is  expunged  by  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  Westcott 
and  Hort,  obelized  (=)  by  Qriesbach,  but  retained  by  Scholz  and 
Lachmann.  The  evidence  against  it  is  certainly  very  consider- 
able: Codd.  NBC*D.  33. 157.  314,  but  D.  33  contain  UZexpiihfov 
..,/clvi]aiv,  which  alone  A*L.  18.  omit.  It  may  be  observed  that 
in  this  part  of  S.  John  A  and  L  are  much  together  against  K, 
and  against  B  yet  more.  The  words  from  0776X09  ydp  to 
voaripLaTi  are  noted  with  asterisks  or  obeli  (employed  without 
much  discrimination)  in  SA.  8.  11?.  14  (0776X09... USwp  being 
left  out).  21.  24.  32.  36.  145.  161.  166.  230.  262.  269.  299.  348. 
408.  507.  512.  575.  606,  and  Armenian  manuscripts.  The  Phi- 
loxenian  margin  marks  from  0776X09  to  ihfop  with  an  asterisk, 
the  remainder  of  the'verse  with  obeli  {see  p.  329).  The  whole 
passage  is  given,  although  with  that  extreme  variation  in  the 
reading  which  so  often  indicates  grounds  for  suspicion  \  in 
EFQHlKMUVrAn  (with  an  asterisk  throughout),  and  all 
known  cursives  not  enumerated  above':  of  these  Cod.  I  [vi]  is 
of  the  greatest  weight.  Cod.  A  contains  the  whole  passage, 
but  down  to  Kivrja-iv  secundd  manu ;   Cod.  C  also  the  whole, 

^  To  give  bnt  a  yery  small  part  of  the  yariations  in  yer.  4:  ik  {pro  7&p)  L. 
a.  h,  c,  jf.  Vulg.  — ykp  Eyst.  51.  Memph.  +  Kvplov  {po$t  yiip)  ASIA,  12.  13.  69* 
507.  509.  511.  512.  570  and  fifteen  others:  at  rov  Bead  152.  Evsi  53.  54.— jrarA 
KOipby  a.  b,  ff,  eXovero  {pro  Karipatpep)  A  (E)  42.  507.  ^tbiop. — ip  r^  jtoXv/a- 
P^Spq,  a.  6.  ff.  hapdfffftro  rh  v6<ap  CGHIMUVA*.  440.  509.  510.  512.  513.  515. 
543.  570.  575.  Evst.  150.  257,  many  others.  +  in  pisdnam  {pott  i/ipiis)  c. 
Clementine  Vulg.  iyhftro  FL.  69,  at  least  15  others. 

*  Either  Dean  Borgon  or  I  haye  recently  foond  the  passage  in  Codd.  5ia» 
524.  541.  560.  561.  573.  5S2.  594.  598.  599.  600.  602.  604.  622. 
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tertid  mantu  Of  the  versions,  Cureton's  Syriac,  the  Thebaic, 
Schwartze's  Memphitic^  some  Armenian  manuscripts,  /.  L  g. 
of  the  Old  Latin,  gan,,  harl*  and  two  others  of  the  Vulgate 
(vid,  Griesbach,)  are  for  omission;  the  Roman  edition  of  the 
i£thiopic  leaves  out  what  the  Philoxenian  mai^gin  obelizes, 
but  the  Peshito  and  Jerusalem  Syriac,  all  Latin  copies  not 
aforenamed,  Wilkins'  Memphitic,  and  Armenian  editions  are 
for  retaining  the  disputed  words.  TertuUian  clearly  recog- 
nises them  {"  piscinam  Bethsaidam  angelus  interveniens  com- 
movebat,"  de  Baptiamo,  5),  as  do  Didymus,  Chrysostom,  Cyril, 
Ambrose  {ttvice),  Theophylact  and  Euthymius.  No  other  ec- 
clesiastical writers  allude  to  the  narrative,  unique  and  per- 
plexing as  it  is,  nor  does  Nonnus  [v]  touch  it  in  his  metrical 
paraphrase. 

The  first  clause  {ixBex fclvfiaip)  can  hardly  stand,  in  spite 

of  the  versions  which  support  it,  as  DI  are  the  oldest  manu- 
script witnesses  in  its  favour,  and  it  bears  much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gloss  brought  in  from  the  margin  {see  p.  495  and 
note).  The  succeeding  verse  is  harder  to  deal  with';  but  for 
the  countenance  of  the  versions  and  the  testimony  of  TertuUian, 
Cod.  A  could  never  resist  the  joint  authority  of  6JBCD,  illus- 
trated as  they  are  by  the  marks  of  suspicion  set  in  so  many 
later  copies.  Yet  if  ver.  4  be  indeed  but  an  "insertion  to  complete 
that  implied  in  the  narrative  with  reference  to  the  popular  belief*' 
(Alford,  ad  loc,),  it  is  much  more  in  the  manner  of  Cod.  D  and 
the  Curetonian  Syriac,  than  of  Cod.  A  and  the  Latin  versions ; 
and  since  these  last  two  are  not  very  often  found  in  unison,  and 
together  with  the  Peshito,  opposed  to  the  other  primary  docu- 
ments, it  is  not  very  rash  to  say  that  when  such  a  conjunction 
does  occur,  it  proves  that  the  reading  was  early,  widely  diffused, 
and  extensively  received.  Yet,  after  all,  if  the  passage  as  it 
stands  in  our  common  text  can  be  maintained  as  genuine  at  all, 
it  must  be,  we  apprehend,  on  the  principle  suggested  above. 
Chap.  I.  §  11.  p.  18.     The  chief  difficulty,  of  course,  consists 

^  Of  Lightfoot*8  list  (above  pp,  878—85),  the  passage  is  omitted  in  Codd.  2. 4. 
5.  7.  8.  16.  17.  18.  19.  21.  23.  25.  26.  It  stands  in  the  text  of  8.  9. 14,  in  the 
margin  only  of  1.  20. 

>  '*Both  elements,  the  elanse  Mex^/'^htap  rfip  r^  vddruF  [tie)  Jt/m^cy,  and  the 
soholiom  or  explanatory  note  respecting  the  angel,  are  unquestionably  yery 
ancient:  but  no  good  Greek  document  contains  both,  while  each  of  them 
separately  is  condemned  by  decisiye  evidence*'  (Hort,  Introd,,  p.  801). 
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in  the  fact  that  so  many  copies  are  still  without  the  addition, 
if  assumed  to  be  made  by  the  Evangelist  himself :  nor  will  this 
supposition  very  well  account  for  the  wide  variations  subsisting 
between  the  manuscripts  which  do  contain  the  supplement, 
both  here  and  in  ch.  viL  53 — viii.  11. 

(21).  John  viL  8t  This  passage  has  provoked  the  "  bark  " 
of  Porphyry  the  philosopher,  by  common  consent  the  most 
acute  and  formidable  adversary  our  faith  encountered  in  ancient 
times  [d.  304].  ''Iturum  se  negavit/'  as  Jerome  represents 
Porphyry's  objection,  "et  fecit  quod  prius  negaverat:  latrat 
Porphyrins,  inconstantise  et  mutationis  accusat."  Yet  in  the  com- 
mon text,  which  Lachmann,  Westcott  and  Hort,  apparently  with 
Professor  Milligan,  join  in  approving,  iyw  ovircD  avafialvto  eh 
rffv  koprrjv  Tavrrjv,  there  is  no  vestige  of  levity  of  purpose  on 
the  Lord's  part,  but  rather  a  gentle  intimation  that  what  he 
would  not  do  then,  he  would  do  hereafter.  It  is  plain  there- 
fore that  Porphyry  the  foe,  and  Jerome  the  defender  of  the 
faith,  both  found  in  their  copies  ovk,  not  owra,  and  this  is  the 
reading  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles :  Hort  and  Westcott  set  it 
in  their  margin.  Thus  too  Epiphanius  and  Chrysostom  in  the 
fourth  .century,  Cyril  in  the  fifth,  each  of  them  feeling  the 
diflSculty  of  the  passage,  and  meeting  it  in  his  own  way.  For 
ovK  we  have  the  support  of  M  (AC  hiant)  DKMII.  17  secundd 
manu,  389 :  add  507.  570,  being  Scrivener's  pw  (two  excellent 
cursives,  often  found  together  in  vouching  for  good  readings), 
558.  Evst.  234,  the  Latin  a.  b,  c.  e,  ff\  I  secundd  manu,  Cure- 
ton's  Syriac,  the  Memphitic,  Armenian,  and  ^thiopic  versions\ 
a  minority  of  the  whole  doubtless,  yet  a  goodly  band,  gathered 
from  east  and  west  alike.  In  this  case  no  hesitation  would 
have  been  felt  in  adopting  a  reading,  not  only  the  harder 
in  itself,  but  the  only  one  that  will  explain  the  history  of 
the  passage,  had  not  the  palpable  and  wilful  emendation 
oviro)  been  upheld  by  B :  ignoscitur  isti,  even  when  it  resorts 
to  a  subterfuge  which  in  any  other  manuscript  would  be  put 
aside   with   scorn.     The   change,  however,    from   the  end   of 

1  Add  from  Mr  Malan  {ubi  iupra,  p.  97),  the  (Georgian,  Slayonio  (text,  not 
margin),  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Persic.  His  Arabic  (that  of  Erpenins)  agrees  with 
the  Peshito  Syiiao.  The  Armenian  yenion  of  Ephraem's  Tatian  also  reads 
non  {see  p.  606). 
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the  third  century  downwards,  was  very  generally  and  widely 
diffused.  Besides  B  and  its  faithful  allies  LT,  oSiro)  is  read  in 
EFGHSUVXrAA,  in  all  cursives  not  cited  above,  in  /.  g.  q, 
in  some  Vulgate  codices  (but  in  none  of  the  best),  the  Thebaic, 
Gothic,  and  three  other  Syriac  versions,  the  Philoxenian  also 
in  its  Greek  margin.  Basil  is  alleged  for  the  same  reading, 
doubtless  not  expressly,  like  the  Fathers  named  above.  It  is 
seldom  that  we  can  trace  so  clearly  the  date  and  origin  of  an 
important  corruption  which  could  not  be  accidental,  and  it  is 
well  to  know  that  no  extant  authorities,  however  venerable, 
are  quite  exempt  from  the  influence  of  dishonest  zeal. 

(22).  John  vii.  53 — viii.  11.  On  no  other  grounds  than  those 
just  intimated  when  discussing  ch.  v.  3,  4  can  this  celebrated 
and  important  paragraph,  the  pericope  aduUercB  as  it  is  called, 
be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  S.  John's  Gospel.  It  is  absent 
from  too  many  excellent  copies  not  to  have  been  wanting  in 
some  of  the  very  earliest ;  while  the  arguments  in  its  favour, 
internal  even  more  than  external,  are  so  powerful,  that  we  can 
scarcely  be  brought  to  think  it  an  unauthorised  appendage  to 
the  writings  of  one,  who  in  another  of  his  inspired  books  de- 
precated so  solemnly  the  adding  to  or  taking  away  from  the 
blessed  testimony  he  was  commissioned  to  bear  (Apoc.  xxii. 
18, 19).  If  ch.  XX.  30,  31  shew  signs  of  having  been  the  original 
end  of  this  Gospel,  and  ch.  xxi.  be  a  later  supplement  by  the 
Apostle's  own  band,  which  I  think  with  Dean  Alford  is  evidently 
the  case,  why  should  not  S.  John  have  inserted  in  this  second 
edition  both  the  amplification  in  ch.  v.  3,  4  and  this  most  edifying 
and  eminently  Christian  narrative?  The  appended  chapter 
(xxi.)  would  thus  be  added  at  once  to  all  copies  of  the  Gospels 
then  in  circulation,  though  a  portion  of  them  might  well 
overlook  the  minuter  change  in  ch.  v.  3,  4,  or,  from  obvious 
though  mistaken  motives,  might  hesitate  to  receive  for  gene- 
ral use  or  public  reading  the  history  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery. 

It  must  be  in  this  way,  if  at  all,  that  we  can  assign  to  the 
Evangelist  ch.  vii.  53 — viii.  11 ;  on  all  intelligent  principles  of 
mere  criticism  the  passage  must  needs  be  abandoned :  and 
such  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  all  the  critical  editors. 
ii  is  entirely  omitted  (ch.  viii.  12  following  continuously  to 
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ch.  vii.  52)  in  the  uncial  Codd.  KA'BC'T  (all  first  class 
authorities)  LX*A,  but  LA  leave  a  void  space  (like  B's  in  Mark 
xvi.  9 — 20)  too  small  to  contain  the  verses  (though  any  space 
would  suffice  to  intimate  the  consciousness  of  some  omission), 
before  which  A*  began  to  write  ch.  viii.  12  after  ch.  vii.  52. 

Add  to  these,  as  omitting  the  paragraph,  the  cursives  3.  12. 
21.  22.  33.  36.  44.  49.  63  {teste  Abbott),  72.  87.  95.  96.  97.  106. 
108. 123.  131.  134.  139.  143.  149.  157. 168.  169.  181.  186.  194. 
195.  210.  213.  228.  249.  250.  253.  255.  261.  269.  314.  331.  388. 
392.  401.  416.  453.  473  (with  an  explanatory  note).  486.  510. 
550.  559.  561.  582  (in  ver,  12,  TraXat  for  TraXtv) :  it  is  absent  in 
the  first,  added  by  a  second  hand  in  9.  15.  105.  179.  232.  284. 
853.  509 :  while  ch.  viii.  3—11  is  wanting  in  77.  242.  324  (62 
cursive  copies).  The  passage  is  noted  by  an  asterisk  or  obelus 
or  other  mark  in  Codd.  MS.  4.  8.  14.  18.  24.  34  (with  an  ex- 
planatory note).  35.  83.  109.  125.  141.  148  {secundd  manu).  156. 
161.  166.  167.  178.  179. 189.  196.  198.  201.  202.  226.  230.  231 
(secundd  manu).  241.  246.  271.  274.  277.  284  ?  285.  338.  360. 
361.  363.  376.  391  (secundd  manu),  394.  407.  408. 413.  422. 436. 
518  (secundd  manu),  534.  542.  549.  568.  575.  600.  There  are 
thus  noted  ver.  2—11  in  E.  606 :  vv.  3—11  in  11  (hiat  ver.  6). 
128.  137.  147 :  vv.  4 — 11  in  212  (with  unique  rubrical  direc- 
tions) and  355  :  with  explanatory  scholia  appended  in  164.  215. 
262'  (61  cursives).  Speaking  generally,  copies  which  contain 
a  commentary  omit  the  paragraph,  but  Codd.  526.  536  are 
exceptions  to  this  practice.     Scholz,  who  has  taken  unusual 

^  Codd.  AC  are  defective  in  this  place,  but  by  measuring  the  space  we  have 
shewn  (p.  95,  note)  that  A  does  not  contain  the  twelve  verses,  and  the  same 
method  applies  to  C.  This  reckoning,  as  M*Clellan  remarks  (N,  T,  p.  723), 
"  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  small  gaps  having  existed  in  A  and  C  to 
mark  the  place  of  the  Section,  as  in  L  and  A." 

'  Yet  Burgon^s  caution  should  be  attended  to.  "It  is  to  mislead— rather  it 
is  to  misrepresent  the  facts  of  the  case— to  say  (with  the  critics)  that  Codex  X 
leaves  out  the  'perioope  de  adulter^.*  This  Codex  is  nothing  else  but  a  com- 
mentary  on  the  Gospel,  as  the  Gospel  used  to  he  read  in  public.  Of  necessity, 
therefore,  it  leaves  out  those  parts  of  the  Gospel  which  are  observed  not  to  have 
been  publicly  read  "  (Guardiant  Sept.  10,  lS7d). 

'  The  kindred  copies  {see  p.  164)  Codd.  A.  215  (20  has  an  asterisk  only 
against  the  place),  262,  Ac.  have  the  following  scholium  at  ch.  vii.  53:  rd 
ctf^eW/i^ya  (y  rurtp  AifTtypd^s  ov  iretrai,  ouBi  *AToX[X]cra/)f y  *  iv  ^  rois  apxcUois 
6\a  ic€t[v]reu*  funifioyc^ovo'ip  rijs  xe/uirOT^f  ravrrit  koI  o2  dirocrroXoi,  i¥  aft  k^iBsrro 
Hiard^iffuf  €ls  otKodo/i-^  ttjs  ixxXfialas,  The  reference  is  to  the  Apostolic  Con- 
•titutionfl  (u.  24.  4),  as  Tischendorf  perceives. 

39—2 
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pains  in  the  examination  of  this  question,  enumerates  290 
cursives,  others  since  his  time  41  more,  which  contain  the  para^ 
graph  with  no  trace  of  suspicion,  as  do  the  uncials  DF  (partly 
.  defective)  GHKUF  (with  a  hiatus  after  anjaavres  air-qv  ver.  3): 
to  which  add  Cod.  736  (see  addenda)  and  the  recovered  Cod. 
64,  for  which  Mill  on  ver.  2  cited  Cod.  63  in  error.  Cod. 
145  has  it  only  secundd  manu,  with  a  note  that  from  ch.  viii. 
3  rovTo  rb  fC€<l>dXaiop  ip  TroWot^  dvTiypa{f>oi,^  ov  K^lrai,  The 
obelized  Cod.  422  at  the  same  place  has  in  the  margin  by 
a  more  recent   hand   iv   rtjo'iv  dvriypd^^  ovra^,     Codd.   1. 

19.  20.  129.  135.  207*.  215.  301.  347.  478.  Evst.  86  (see  p. 
285)  contain  the  whole  pericope  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
Of  these,  Cod.  1  in  a  scholium  pleads  its  absence  w  iv  roU 
irXeioa-iif  dvTiypd<f>oi<;,  and  from  the  commentaries  of  Chiysos- 
tom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia ;  while 
135.  301  confess  they  found  it  ip  dpxaiot^  dpTiypd<l>oi^ :  Codd. 

20.  215  are  obelized  at  the  end  of  the  section,  and  have  a 
scholium  which  runs  in  the  text  rd  dfieXia-fiipa,  xeifiepa  Se  eh 
TO  reXo^,  ix  rciphe  wSe  rrfp  aKoXovdiav  €^€1,  and  on  the  back 
of  the  last  leaf  of  both  copies  to  virip^arop  to  oinadep  ^tjtov- 
ficpop.  In  Codd.  37.  102.  105,  ch.  viii.  3 — 11  alone  are  put  at 
the  end  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  all  that  259  supplies,  though 
its  omission  in  the  text  begins  at  ch.  vii.  53.  Cod.  237,  on  the 
contrary,  omits  only  from  ch.  viii.  3,  but  at  the  end  inserts  the 
whole  passage  from  ch.  vii.  53 ;  in  Cod.  478,  ch.  vii.  53 — viii.  2 
stands  primd  manu  with  an  asterisk,  the  rest  later.  Cod.  225 
sets  ch.  vii.  53 — ^viii.  11  after  ch.  vii.  36 ;  in  Cod.  115,  ch.  viii.  12 
is  inserted  between  ch.  vii.  52  and  53,  and  repeated  again  in  its 
proper  place.  Finally,  Codd.  13.  69.  124.  346  (being  Abbott's 
group,  see  p.  181)  and  556  give  the  whole  passage  at  the  end  of 
Luke  xxi.,  that  order  being  apparently  suggested  from  comparing 
Luke  xxi.  37  with  John  viii.  1 ;  and  wpOpi^e  Luke  xxi.  38  with 
opBpou  John  viii.  2*.  In  the  Lectionaries,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  state  before  (p.  79,  note),  this  section  was  never  read 

^  Tet  BO  that  the  first  hand  of  Cod.  207  recognises  it  in  the  text,  setting  in 
the  margin  to  W  Xotroy  ^ti  els  to  t^Xos  tov  /9«/9Mov  (Bnrgon,  Guardian,  Oct.  1, 
1873). 

'  A  learned  friend  suggests  that,  sapposing  the  true  place  for  this  siti^Ie' 
mental  histoiy  to  be  yet  in  doubt,  there  woold  be  this  reason  for  the  narrative 
to  be  set  after  Lake  xxi.,  that  a  reader  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  would  be  aware 
of  no  other  occasion  when  the  Lord  had  to  lodge  outside  the  mty :  wbeteas  with 
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as  a  part  of  the  lesson  for  Pentecost  (John  vii.  37 — viii.  12), 
but  was  reserved  for  the  festivals  of  such  saints  as  Theodora 
Sept.  18,  or  Pelagia  Oct.  8  (see  p.  85,  notes  2  and  3),  and  in 
many  Service-books,  whose  Menology  was  not  very  full  (e.g.  150.^ 
189.  257.  259),  it  would  thus  be  omitted  altogether.  Accord- 
ingly, in  that  remarkable  Lectionary,  the  Jerusalem  Syriac 
(see  p.  331),  the  lesson  for  Pentecost  ends  at  ch.  viii.  2,  the  other 
verses  (3 — 11)  being  assigned  to  S.  Eupbemia's  day  (Sept.  16). 
Of  the  other  versions,  the  paragraph  is  entirely  omitted  in 
the  true  Peshito  (being  inserted  in  printed  books  under  the 
circumstances  before  stated,  pp.  314,  315 — 6),  in  Cureton's 
Syriac  {see  p.  320,  note  1),  and  in  the  Philoxenian;  though  it 
appears  in  the  Codex  Barsalibssi  (see  p.  327  and  note),  from  which 
White  appended  it  to  the  end  of  S.  John :  a  Syriac  note  in 
this  copy  states  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Philoxenian, 
but  was  translated  in  A.D.  622  by  Maras,  Bishop  of  Amida. 
Maras,  however,  lived  about  a.d.  520,  and  a  fragment  of  a  very 
different  version  of  the  section,  bearing  his  name,  is  cited  by 
Assemani  (Biblioth.  Orient  II.  53)  from  the  writings  of  Barsalibi 
himself  {Cod,  Clem,- Vat  Syr.  16).  Ridley's  text  bears  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  de  Dieu  (p.  316),  as  does  a  fourth 
version  of  ch.  vii.  53 — viii.  11  found  by  Adler  {N.  T,  Version. 
Syr.  p.  57)  in  a  Paris  codex,  with  the  marginal  annotation  that 
this  "  <7i;i/Taf 49 "  is  not  in  all  the  copies,  but  was  interpreted 
into  Syriac  by  the  Abbot  Mar  Paulus.  Of  the  other  versions 
it  is  not  found  in  the  Thebaic,  or  in  some  of  Wilkins'  and  all 
Schwartze's  Memphitic  copies*,  in  the  Gothic,  ZohraVs  Armenian 
from  six  ancient  codices  (but  five  very  recent  ones  and  Uscan's 
edition  contain  it),  or  ma.f.l  (text),  q  of  the  Old  Latin.  In  6 
the  whole  text  from  ch.  vii.  44  to  viii.  12  has  been  wilfully 
erased,  but  the  passage  is  found  in  c.  e  (we  have  given  them  at 
large,  pp.  362 — S).ff*.  g.j,  I  (margin),  the  Vulgate  (even  am., 
fuld.f  for.,  san ),  -^thiopic,  Slavonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Persic  (but 
in  a  Vatican  codex  placed  in  ch.  x.),  and  Arabic. 

S.  John*B  narrative  before  him,  he  would  see  that  this  was  probably  the  usual 
lot  of  A  late  comer  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (ch.  vii.  14). 

^  Tet  on  the  whole  this  paragraph  is  found  in  more  of  Bp  Lightfoot^s  copies 
than  would  have  been  anticipated :  viz.  in  the  text  of  8.  8. 14. 16. 17.  18.  23.  24, 
in  the  margin  of  1,  and  on  a  later  leaf  of  20.  It  is  wanting  in  2.  4.  6.  7.  9. 19. 
21.  25.  26  (iee  pp.  378—85). 
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Of  the  Fathers,  Euthymius  [xii],  the  first  among  the  Greeks 
to  meDtion  the  paragraph  in  its  proper  place,  .declares  that  vapa 
To'h  OKpifieatv  dvTiypd<f>oi^  rj  oJ^  €ijp7)Tai  rj  wfiekiaToi'  Bio 
<l>aLVOvrat  TrapiyypaTrra  xal  irpoaOrfKi],  The  Apostolic  Consti- 
'tutions  [ill  or  iv]  had  plainly  alluded  to  it,  and  Eusebius  {HisL 
Ecd.  III.  39,  fin,)  had  described  from  Papias,  and  as  contained 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  the  story  of  a  woman  eVl  TroXXiu? 
a/tapr/at?  Btafi\r)0€[ar)^  iirl  rov  Kvplov,  but  did  not  at  all  regard 
it  as  Scripture.  Codd.  KM  too  are  the  earliest  which  raise  the 
number  of  tItXoi  or  larger  K€<l>d\aia  in  S.  John  from  18  to  19, 
by  interpolating  /ce^.  *'  irepl  rrjf;  /i04;^aXtSo9,  which  soon  found 
admittance  into  the  mass  of  copies  :  e.g.  Evan.  482. 

Among  the  Latins,  as  being  in  their  old  version,  the  narra- 
tive was  more  generally  received  for  S.  John's.  Jerome  testifies 
that  it  was  found  in  his  time  ''  in  multis  et  Grs&cis  et  Latinis 
codicibus;"  Ambrose  cites  it,  and  Augustine  (de  adult  conjugiis. 
Lib.  IL  c.  7)  complains  that  "  nonnulli  modicse  fidei,  vel  potius 
inimici  verae  fidei,"  rennoved  it  from  their  codices,  ''credo 
metuentes  peccandi  impunitatem  dari  mulieribus  suis\" 

When  to  all  these  sources  of  doubt,  and  to  so  many  hostile 
authorities,  is  added  the  fact  that  in  no  portion  of  the  N.  T.  do 
the  variations  of  manuscripts  (of  D  beyond  all  the  rest)  and 
of  other  documents  bear  any  sort  of  proportion,  whether  in 
number  or  extent,  to  those  in  these  twelve  verses  (of  which 
statement  full  evidence  may  be  seen  in  any  collection  of  various 
readings)  ^  we  cannot  help  admitting  that  if  this  section  be 
indeed  the  composition  of  S.  John,  it  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  us  under  circumstances  widely  difiFerent  from  those 
connected  with  any  other  genuine  passage  of  Scripture  what- 
ever'. 

(23).  AcTSviii.  37.  ElTre  Se  6  4>/Xt7r7ro?,  Et  7r*<7T€i/eA9  ef  0X179 
T^9  KapBla^,  e^eartv,   ^ AnroKpiBeX^  Be  elTre,  Hiareva)  rov  viov  rov 

^  "Similiter  Nicon  ejeotam  esse  vult  narrationem  ab  ArmeniB,  /3Xa^pdv 
e&oi  TO(t  ToXXois  717^  ToiavTfiP  axphcurtp  dicentibas.  **  Tischendorf  ad  loe.  Kicon 
lived  in  or  about  the  tenth  century,  but  Theophylact  in  the  eleventh  does  not 
use  the  paragraph. 

'  Notice  especially  the  reading  of  48.  64.  604.  736  {prim&  manu)  in  yer.  8 
(yf>a4>€w  tit  r^p  yjjp  ivoi  iKoarov  avT(jsif  rds  apAprrlat, 

'  We  are  not  surprised  in  this  instance  at  Dr  Hort^s  verdict  {Introd.  p.  299)  : 
"No  interpolation  is  more  clearly  Western,  though  it  is  not  Western  of  the 
earliest  type." 
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©€o5  etvai  rbv  'Iiycrow  Xpurrov^,  We  cannot  safely  question 
the  spuriousness  of  this  verse,  which  all  the  critical  editors  con- 
demn, and  which  seems  to  have  been  received  from  the  margin, 
where  the  formula  Tlia-revoD  k,  t.  X.  had  been  placed,  extracted  ^ 
from  some  Church  Ordinal:  yet  this  is  just  the  portion  cited  by 
Irenseus,  both  in  Greek*  and  Latin;  so  early  had  the  words 
found  a  place  in  the  sacred  text.  It  is  contained  in  no  manu- 
scripts except  E  (D,  which  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  favour 
it,  being  here  defective).  4  {secundd  manu),  13.  15.  18?  27.  29. 
36.  60.  69.  97.  100.  105.  106.  107.  163.  227.  Apost.  5.  13  once; 
and  in  the  margin,  14.  25  &c.,  in  Cod.  186  alone  out  of  Scrive- 
ner's thirteen :  manuscripts  of  good  character,  but  quite  inade- 
quate to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  verse,  even  though  they 
did  not  differ  considerably  in  the  actual  readings  they  exhibit, 
which  is  always  in  itself  a  ground  of  reasonable  suspicion  (see 
above,  pp.  607,  614,  620).*  Here  again,  as  in  Matth.  xxvii.  35, 
Gutbier  and  Schaaf  (see  p.  316)  interpolated  in  their  Peshito 
texts  the  passage  as  translated  into  Syriac  and  placed  within 
brackets  by  Elias  Hutter  (p.  315):  the  Philoxenian  also  exhibits 
it,  but  marked  with  an  asterisk  (p.  329).  It  is  found  in  the  Old 
Latin  g  (see  p.  346)  and  m  although  in  an  abridged  form,  in  the 
Vulgate  (both  printed  and  demid.,  toL,  but  not  in  am,  prima 
vabiiUyfuld,  &c.),  and  in  the  satellites  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Ar- 
menian, Polyglott  Arabic,  and  Slavonic.  Bede,  however,  who 
used  Cod.  E  (see  p.  160),  knew  Latin  copies  in  which  the  verse 
was  wanting:  yet  it  was  known  to  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Pacian  [iv],  &c.  among  the  Latins,  to  (Ecumenius  and  Theo- 
phylact  (twice  quoted)  among  the  Greeks.  Erasmus  seems  to 
have  inserted  the  verse  by  a  comparison  of  the  later  hand  of 
Cod.  4  with  the  Vulgate*;  it  is  not  in  the  Complutensian  edi- 
tion.    This  passage  affords  us  a  curious  instance  of  an  addition 

^  The  form  t6v  ^IrjffoSy  Xparr^v^  objected  to  by  Miohaelis,  is  yindicated  by 
Matth.  i.  18,  the  reading  of  which  cannot  rightly  be  impugned.  See  above, 
pp.  567 — 9.    Compare  also  yer.  12. 

'  uit  avrot  0  €vvovxoi  Teiadtit  koI  rapavrlKa  d^uSv  fiairruTdifvai,  (Xcye,  UurrtCti 
Tov  vlov  Tov  $€ov  fTvoi  *Irj<rovv  X/M<rroi^.     Harvey,  Vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

'  Such  are  avrf  with  or  without  o  4>JXcirxos  in  E.  100. 105. 163.  186.  221,  the 
Philoxenian  with  an  asterisk :  ffou  added  after  Kapdiaf  in  E.  100.  105.  168. 186, 
tol.i  the  Philoxenian  with  an  asterisk,  the  Armenian,  Cyprian ;  but  ex  ioto  corde 
the  margin  of  am.  and  the  Clementine  Vulgate :  roi^  omitted  before  'Iriffoup  in 
186.  221  and  others. 

*  "Non  reperi  in  gr8Bco  codice,  quanqnam  arbitror  omissum  librariorxmi  im 
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well  received  in  the  Western  Church  from  the  second  century 
downwards  (see  p.  511),  and  afterwards  making  some  way  among 
the  later  Greek  codices  and  writers. 

(24).  Acts  xi.  20.  We  are  here  in  a  manner  forced  by  the 
sense  to  adopt,  with  Griesbach,  Bp  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  the  reading ''EXXi7i/a9  in  the 
room  of  'EXKfjyia-rai  of  the  Received  text,  retained  by  West- 
cott  and  Hort^  Immediately  after  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  privileges  of  the  (Jospel  was  acknowledged  and  acquiesced 
in  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  18),  we  read  that  some  of  those  who  had 
been  scattered  abroad  years  ago  went  about  preaching  the  word 
to  Jews  only  (ver.  19).  In  this  there  was  nothing  new:  there 
had  been  'EX^rfviaral  ''Greek-speaking  Jews"  among  the 
brethren  long  since  (ch.  vi.  1),  and  to  say  that  they  were  again 
preached  to  was  not  at  all  strange:  the  marvel  is  contained  in 
ver.  20.  "  But  there  were  some  of  them,  men  of  Cyprus  and 
Gyrene,  which,  when  they  came  to  Antioch,  spake  unto  the 
Greeks  also"  {xai  wpo^  roO^^EXXiyi/a^:  xal  intimating  the  addi- 
tional information),  and  that  with  such  success  in  converting 
these  heathen  Greeks,  that  Gentile  Christians  first  obtained  at 
Antioch  the  name,  no  longer  of  Nazarenes  (ch.  xxiv.  5),  but  of 
Christians  {below,  ver.  26).  The  meaning  being  thus  evident, 
we  look  to  the  authorities  which  uphold  it,  and  these  are  few, 
confessedly  insufficient  if  the  sense  left  us  any  choice,  but  recom* 
mended  to  us,  as  the  matter  stands,  by  their  intrinsic  excellence: 
they  are  AD*  (the  latter  without  /cal,  which  is,  however,  other- 
wise abundantly  attested  to)  Cod.  184,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
cursives  (see  pp.  260,  552,  note  1),  but  not  its  kindred  221,  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  the  Armenian,  perhaps  the  ^thiopic.  The 
Vulgate,  Memphitic,  Thebaic,  and  Philoxenian  Syriac  draw  no 
distinction  between  "EWijve^;  and  'EXXiywo-rai:  the  Peshito 
unquestionably  does,  since  it  renders  **  Greek  disciples"  in  ch.  vi. 

ouria.    Nam  et  hiec  in  qaodam  codioe  grsoo  asaeripta  reperi,  sed  in  margine." 
Erasmus,  N,  T,  1516. 

^  They  plead,  besides  the  oonfessed  preponderance  of  manuscript  evidence 
for 'EXXi^y^rrds,  that  "A  familiar  word  standing  in  an  obvioas  antithesis  was  not 
likely  to  be  ezchaDged  for  a  word  so  rare  that  it  is  no  longer  extant,  except  in  a 
totally  different  sense,  anywhere  but  in  the  Acts  and  two  or  three  late  Oreek 
interpretations  of  the  Acts;  more  especially  when  the  change  intzoduoed  an 
apparent  difficult  "  (Hort,  NoUs,  p.  98).    Judicet  lector. 
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1,  ''  those  Jews  who  knew  Greek "  (an  excellent  definition)  in 
ch.  ix.  29,  but  "  Greeks  "  here.  Eusebius  clearly  reads '^EXXi^i^a?, 
as  does  Chrysostom  in  his  exposition  (not  in  his  text),  all  the 
more  surely  because  he  is  perplexed  how  to  expound  it:  his 
words  are  echoed  by  (Ecumenius  and  in  both  commentaries  of 
Theopbylact,  only  that  they  substitute 'EXXi/i/taro?  for''EXXi7i'a9 
in  repeating  his  words  Bid  rd  firj  elBevai  ifipaioTl,  "EWffva^ 
ixoKovv:  they  both  have  'EWfiPurrcu:  in  the  text.  Thus  for 
once  B  is  associated  with  E,  with  a  later  hand  of  D  (of  the  7^^ 
or  8^  century),  with  the  later  uncials  HLP  and  all  cursives 
except  one,  in  maintaining  a  variation  demonstrably  false.  C  is 
defective  here,  and  the  first  hand  of  K,  which  presents  us  with 
the  wonderful  €var/y€\urrd<:,  makes  so  far  in  favour  of  B ;  but 
tf'  corrects  that  error  into'^EXXiji/a^. 

(25).  Acts  xiii.  18.  We  have  here  as  nice  a  balance 
between  conflicting  readings  (differing  only  by  a  single  letter) 
as  we  find  anywhere  in  the  N.  T.  The  case  is  stated  in  the 
margin  to  our  Authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  more  minutely 
than  is  its  wont,  though  modern  printers  have  unwarrantably 
left  out  the  reference  to  2  Mace.  vii.  27  in  copies  not  containing 
the  Apocrypha*.  For  irpoTro^prjaev  "  suffered  he  their  man- 
ners "  of  Tregelles,  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  are  cited  KB,  the  very 
ancient  second  hand  of  C,  D  (in  the  Greek),  HLP.  61  with  al- 
most all  other  cursives  and  the  catenas:  for  the  alternative 
iTpoif)0(f)6f)rfa-€v  "fed  them  like  a  nurse"  of  Lachmann  and  Tisch- 
endorf  (Tregelles  placing  it  in  his  margin)  we  find  ACE.  13.  24* 
(not  24**  with  Tischendorf).  68.  78*  (margin).  93. 100. 105. 142. 
d  against  its  own  Greek  and  the  Vulgate  jointly.  Versions  are 
in  such  a  case  of  special  weight,  but  unfortunately  they  too  are 
somewhat  divided.  For  tt  we  find  the  Vulgate  and  a  Greek 
note  set  in  the  Philoxenian  margin,  for  ^  the  Peshito  and  Phi- 
•loxenian  Syriac,  both  Egyptian,  the  Armenian,  and  both  ^thi- 
opic,  with  Erpenius'  Arabic :  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglott  gives 
both  renderings.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  versions  incline  one 
way,  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  manuscripts  the  other.  It 
is  useless  to  cite  Greek  writers,  except  they  shew  from  the 
context  which  word  they  favour.  The  form  with  ^  was  doubt- 
less read  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  twice  in  Cyril  of 

^  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible,  Introdaction,  pp.  IvL  and  Izxzil 
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Alexandria,  and  that  word  is  supported  as  well  by  2  Mace.  vii. 
27,  as  by  the  other  text  cited  in  the  margin  of  the  Authorised 
English  Bible,  Deut.  i.  31,  to  which  the  Apostle's  reference  is  so 
manifest,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  nearly  decisive  which 
expression  he  used.  Although  in  Deuteronomy  also  Greek 
copies  vary  a  little  between  tt  and  ^,  yet  both  A  and  B*  read  the 
latter,  indeed  the  Hebrew  (ti^i)^  pace  Hortii,  would  admit  of 

nothing  else.  For  tt  Origen  is  express,  both  in  his  Greek  com- 
mentary (not  his  text)  and  Latin  version,  but  then  he  seems 
to  employ  it  even  in  Deut.  i.  31,  where  it  cannot  be  correct. 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  give  no  certain  sound.  Wetstein 
seasonably  illustrates  irpoir,  from  Rom.  ix.  22.  Internal  evi- 
dence certainly  points  to  €Tpoj>o^6p7ja€Vf  which  on  the  whole 
may  be  deemed  preferable.  The  Apostle  is  anxious  to  please 
his  Jewish  hearers  by  enumerating  the  mercies  their  nation 
had  received  from  the  Divine  favour.  God  had  chosen  them, 
exalted  them  in  Egypt,  brought  them  out  with  a  high  hand,  fed 
them  in  the  wilderness,  and  given  them  the  land  of  Promise.  It 
would  hardly  have  suited  his  purpose  to  have  interposed,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  in  the  midst  of  his  detail  of  benefits  re- 
ceived, the  unwelcome  suggestion  of  their  obstinate  ingratitude 
and  of  God's  long  forbearance. 

(26).  Acts  xiii.  32.  Here  for  toI^  reKvoi^  avTwv  rftiiv  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort  read  toI^  tck- 
i'0A9  Tjfiwv,  As  well  from  the  fact  that  it  is  much  the  harder 
form  {see  p.  493,  Canon  i),  as  from  the  state  of  the  external 
evidence,  they  could  not  act  otherwise.  In  defence  of  i^fi£v  we 
have  NABC*D  but  apparently  no  cursives,  the  Vulgate  version, 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  Bede  (with  the  variant  vfjLwv  in  toL  and  else- 
where), and  both  uEthiopic.  We  cannot  resist  the  five  great 
uncials  when  for  once  they  are  in  harmony.  The  Received  text 
is  supported  by  the  third  hand  of  C,  by  EHLP,  by  all  the 
cursives,  by  the  two  Syriac  and  Armenian  versions,  the  catenae, 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact.  The  Thebaic  omits  fjfiiv,  the 
Memphitic  both  pronouns.  To  take  up  rjH'tv  without  avrSv, 
the  reading  of  a  solitary  cursive  of  the  eleventh  century.  Cod. 
76,  would  approach  the  limits  of  mere  conjecture  (see  p.  490  and 

1  Bat  with  the  same  lack  of  accuracy  which  so  often  deforms  this  great  copy: 
iiit  tTpo<po4>oprifffp  <r«  Kt  o  $s  cov  tat  «  rtf  rpoTwpofnfaii  primd  manu  (Veroellone}. 
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note  2),  yet  every  one  can  see  how  well  it  would  account  for  all 
other  variations  {see  p.  494,  Canon  li.).  "The  text,  which  alone 
has  any  adequate  authority,  and  of  which  all  or  nearly  all  the 
readings  are  manifest  corrections,  gives  only  an  improbable 
sense.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  i^fioov  is  a  primitive  cor- 
ruption of  lof^iv,  Toi)?  irarepa^  and  tov;  rixvoi^  being  alike 
absolute.  The  suggestion  is  due  to  Bomemann,  who  cites  x.  41 
in  illustration  "  (Hort,  Notes,  p.  95).     OptimL 

(27).  Acts  xiii.  33.  The  variation  irpdrtp  for  Sevriptp  of 
the  Received  text  commended  itself  to  Griesbach,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles,  merely  from  its  apparent  difficulty 
(see  p.  493,  Canon  i) ;  yet  there  is  no  manuscript  authority  for 
it  except  D,  ff,  arid  **  quidam  codices  "  known  to  Bede.  Origen 
and  Hilary  indeed  mention  the  variation,  but  they  explain  at 
the  same  tim^  the  cause,  as  do  Eusebius  and  others.  TertuUiaa 
and  Cyprian  also  quote  the  words  as  from  the  first  Psalm,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  two  Psalms  sometimes  together,  some- 
times separate,  is  as  old  as  Justin  Martyr's  time.  Under  these 
circumstances  Westcott  and  Hort  are  surely  fully  justified  in 
abiding  by  the  common  reading,  against  which  there  is  no  other 
evidence  than  what  has  been  named  above. 

(28).  Acts  xv.  34.  eSo^e  Bk  r^  ^tka  iinfieLvai  avrov. 
This  verse  is  omitted  by  NABEQHP,  and  of  the  cursives  by  31. 
61  of  the  first  rank,  by  24.  91..  184.  185.  188.  189.  221,  and  full 
fifty  others.  Erasmus  inserted  it  in  his  editions  from  the  mar* 
gin  of  Cod.  4.  It  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito  (only  that  Tremel- 
lius  and  Gutbier  between  them  thrust  their  own  version  into 
the  text:  see  p.  316),  in  the  Memphitic,  Polyglott  Arabic,  Sla- 
vonic, the  best  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  (am.,  fuld., 
demid.,  &c.),  Chrysostom,  and  Theophylact  in  at  least  one  copy. 
In  C  it  runs  eBo^ev  Be  toj  atXa  eirifieivav  avrov^,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  cursives:  some  of  which,  however,  have  avrov, 
two  avToi^,  42.  67.  69.  182.  186.  187.  219  avrodi,  with  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott.  The  common  text  is  found  in  the 
Thebaic,  Tremellius'  Syriac,  the  Philoxenian  with  an  asterisk 
{see  p.  329),  Erpenius*  Arabic,  Theophylact  and  (Ecumenius. 
In  D  we  read  eBo^e  Be  t©  aeiXea  eirifxeivai  [Trpo?  secundd  manu] 
avTox^  (sustinere  eos  d)  fiopo^  Be  u)vBa^  eiropevOi],  which  Lach- 
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mann  cites  in  Latin  as  extant  in  this  form  only  in  one  Vienna- 
Codex  (for  which  see  his  N.  T.,  Proleg,  Vol.  i.  p,  xxix.):  thus 
too  tol.,  the  Armenian  (not  that  of  Venice),  and  the  printed  Sla- 
vonic.  The  common  Vulgate,  Cassiodorus  {see  p.  850),  and  Hut- 
ter  s  Syriac  add  ''Jerusalem/'  so  that  the  Clementine  Latin 
stands  thus:  ''Visum  est  autem  Silaeibi  remanere;  Judas  autem 
solus  abiit  Jerusalem."  The  ^thiopic  is  rendered  "Et  perseve- 
ravit  Paulus  manens,"  to  which  Piatt's  copies  add  "ibL" 

No  doubt  this  verse  is  an  unauthorised  addition,  self-con- 
demned indeed  by  its  numerous  variations  {see  p.  615).  One  can 
almost  trace  its  growth,  and  in  the  shape  presented  by  the 
Received  text  it  must  have  been  (as  Mill  conjectures)  a  marginal 
gloss,  designed  to  explain  how  (notwithstanding  the  terms  of 
ver.  33)  Silas  was  at  hand  in  v.  40,  conveniently  for  S.  Paul  to 
choose  him  as  a  companion  in  travel. 

(29).  Acts  xvi.  7.  After  Tri/ev/^a  at  the  end  of  this  verse 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort  most 
rightly  add  'Iiyo-ov.  The  evidence  in  its  favour  is  overwhelm- 
ing, and  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  how  it  ever  fell  out  of  the 
text:  compare  Bom.  viil  9.  It  is  wanting  only  in  HLP  and 
the  mass  of  the  cursives,  even  in  Codd.  184.  221:  Codd.  182. 
219  omit  the  whole  clause  from  koX  ovk  etaaev,  nor  does  'Ii7<roG 
appear  in  the  Thebaic  version,  or  in  three  Armenian  manuscripts, 
nor  is  it  recognised  by  Chrysostom  or  Theophylact.  'Iiyo-oS  is 
read  by  NABC»*DE.  13.  15.  31.  33.  36.  61  (primd  manu),  73. 
Apost.  40:  but  Cod.  105  and  a  few  others  have  rod  'Ii7<roO.  The 
versions  are  all  but  unanimous  for  the  addition,  being  all  the 
known  Latin  except  demid,,  the  Memphitic,  both  Syriac,  both 
iEthiopic,  and  three  manuscripts  of  the  Armenian:  two  more  of 
its  codices  with  one  edition  read  ^^pio-ToO,  six  (with  Epiphanius) 
T^  &yiov  in  its  room,  while  demid,  has  Kvpiov  with  the  first 
hand  of  C.  The  catenae  exhibit  'IiycroO  in  spite  of  Chrysostom, 
as  do  Didymus,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  the  false  Athanasius 
both  in  Qreek  and  Latin. 

(30).  Acts  xx.  28.  rrjv  iKKkrialav  rov  Oeovy  rfp  irepieiroiiq* 
aaro  Sia  rov  IBlov  aifiaTo^,  This  reading  of  the  Received  text, 
though  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  copies,  is  pretty 
snre  to  be  correct:  it  has  been  adopted  by  Alford  (who  once 
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rejected  Oeov  for  /cvplov),  and  by  Westcott  and  Hort:  Tregelles 
places  it  in  his  margin,  though,  with  Lachmann  and  Tischen- 
dorf,  he  has  Kvpiov  in  the  text.  GY  is  upheld  by  KB  (the  latter 
now  for  certain),  4.  22.  23.  25.  37.  46.  65.  66*  (?).  68.  84. 89. 154. 
162,  Apost.  12,  and  ex  silentio,  on  which  one  can  lay  but  little 
stress,  by  Codd.  7. 12. 16.  39.  56.  64.  together  with  184.  and  186, 
/codices  not  now  in  England.  "  Dei "  is  read  by  all  known  manu- 
scripts and  editions  of  the  Vulgate  except  the  Complutensiani 
which  was  probably  altered  to  suit  the  parallel  Greek.  From 
the  Vulgate  this  form  was  taken  by  Erasmus,  and  after  him 
by  Tyndale's  and  later  English  versions.  Lee's  edition  of  the 
Peshito  (see  p.  317)  has  Oeov,  from  three  codices  (the  Travancore, 
a  Vatican  Lectionary  of  Adler  [xi],  and  one  at  the  Bodleian), 
and  so  has  the  Philoxenian  text.  Tov  tcvpiov  (differing  but  by 
one  letter,  see  our  Plates  v.  No.  13;  x.  No.  25)  is  in  AC*DE 
(and  therefore  in  d.  e),  13.  15.  18.  36  {text).  40.  69.  73.  81.  95*. 
130.  156.  163.  180.  182.  219,  Apost.  58,  some  catenae,  the  Phi- 
loxenian margin,  the  Thebaic,  Memphitic,  Armenian,  and  possi- 
bly the  Roman  iEthiopic  {see  p.  410),  though  there  the  same 
word  is  said  to  represent  both  0v  and  icv.  Piatt's  iEthiopic,  all 
editions  of  the  Peshito  except  Lee's,  and  Erpenius'  Arabic,  have 
TOV  ypi,(TTov,  with  Origen  once,  Theodoret  twice,  and  four  copies 
of  Athanasius:  the  Old  Latin  m  reads  "Jesu  Christi."  Other 
variations,  too  weakly  supported  to  be  worth  further  notice,  are 
TOV  tcvpiov  Oeov  3. 95**,  the  Polyglott  Arabic;  rod  Oeov  xal  fcvplov 
47;  and  the  Georgian  tov  tcvpiov  tov  Oeov,  The  great  mass  of 
later  manuscripts  give  tov  xvpiov  xal  Oeov,  viz.  C  (fertid  manu), 
HLP,  24.  31.  111.  183.  185.  187.  188.  189.  221.  224,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  other  cursives,  including  probably  every  one 
not  particularized  above.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Complu- 
tensian,  both  in  the  Qreek  and  Latin,  and  of  some  modem 
critics  who  would  fain  take  a  safe  and  middle  course;  but 
is  countenanced  by  no  version  except  the  Slavonic  (see 
p.  411),  and  by  no  ecclesiastical  writer  before  Theophylact 
[xj].  It  is  plainly  but  a  device  for  reconciling  the  two  prin- 
cipal readings;  yet  from  the  non-repetition  of  the  article 
and  from  the  general  turn  of  the  sentence  it  asserts  the  Divinity 
of  the  Saviour  almost  as  unequivocally  as  Oeov  could  do 
alone.  Our  choice  evidently  lies  between  KvpLov  and  Oeov, 
which  are  pretty  equally  supported  by  manuscripts  and  ver- 
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sions:  Patristic  testimony,  however,  may  slightly  incline  to 
the  latter.  Foremost  comes  that  bold  expression  of  Ignatius 
[a.  D.  107]  dva^ayn-vpija-avTe^  iv  atfiari  Oeov  {ad  Ephes,  i.),  which 
the  old  Latin  version  renders  "Christi  Dei/'  and  the  later  inter- 
polator softens  into  ;^t«rToi):  so  again  (ad  Roman,  vi.)  tou 
iraOov^  rov  Oeov  fiov.  It  may  be  true  that  Ignatius  "does  not 
adopt  it  [the  first  passage]  as  a  quotation"  (Davidson  ad  loc.\ 
yet  nothing  short  of  Scriptural  authority  could  have  given  such 
early  vogue  to  a  term  so  startling  as  alfui  Oeov,  which  is  also 
employed  by  TertuUian  (ad  uxorem,  ii.  3)  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria {Quia  dives,  34).  The  elder  Basil,  Epiphanius  (tivice), 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (twice),  Ibas  (in  the  Greek  only),  Ambrose, 
Caelestine,  Fulgentius,  Frimasius,  Cassiodorus,  &c.,  not  to  men- 
tion writers  so  recent  as  (Ecumenius  and  Theophylact,  expressly 
support  the  same  word.  Manuscripts  of  Athanasius  vary 
between  Oeov,  xvpiov,  and  'xpurrov,  but  his  evidence  would  be 
regarded  as  hostile  to  the  Received  text,  inasmuch  as  he  states 
(as  alleged  by  Wetstein)  that  ovhafiov  hk  alfia  Oeov  Kaff  tjfia^ 
irapaBeBciKatTiv  at  ypcufyal'  ^Apetavwv  rd  roiavra  roX/M^futra 
(contra  Apollinar):  only  that  for  Kaff  rjfia^  (which  even  Tiack^ 
endorf  cites  in  his  seventh  edition),  the  correct  reading  is  S/%a 
aapKo^  or  hta  aapxo^,  a  citation  fatal  to  any  such  inference.  In 
Chrysostom  too  the  readings  fluctuate,  and  some  (e.g.  Tregelles) 
have  questioned  whether  the  Homilies  on  the  Acts,  wherein  he 
has  Oeov,  are  of  his  composition.  In  behalf  of  tevpiov  are  cited 
the  Latin  version  of  Irenaeus,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Ammonius,  Eusebius,  Didymus,  Chrysostom  (whence 
Theophylact),  possibly  Theodoret,  and  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, while  the  exact  expression  sanguis  Dei  was  censured  by 
Origen  and  others.  It  has  been  urged,  however,  and  not  with- 
out some  show  of  reason  (Nolan,  Integrity  of  Greek  Vulgate, 
p.  517,  note  135),  that  the  course  of  Irenseus'  argument  proves 
that  Oeov  was  used  in  his  lost  Greek  text.  After  all,  internal 
evidence — subjective  feeling  if  it  must  be  so  called — will  decide 
the  critic's  choice  where  authorities  are  so  much  divided  as  here. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  the  whole  mass  of  witnesses  for 
rov  tcvplov  teal  Oeov  vouches  for  the  existence  of  Oeov  in  the 
earliest  codices,  the  commonplace  xvplov  being  the  rather  re- 
ceived from  other  quarters,  as  it  tends  to  point  more  distinctly 
to  the  Divine  Person  indicated  in  the  passage.    If  this  view  be 
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accepted^  the  preponderance  in  favour  of  Oeov,  undoubtedly  the 
harder  fonn  {see  p.  493),  is  very  marked,  and  when  the  con- 
sideration suggested  above  (p.  497)  from  Dean  Alford  is  added, 
there  will  remain  little  room  for  hesitation.  It  has  been.pleaded 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  appears  little  relevant  to 
the  case  of  either,  that  S.  Paul  employs  in  ten  places  the 
expression   iKKXrjaia  rod  0€ov,  but  never  once  itcxXijaia  rod 

KVploV  or  TOV  ypUTTOV, 

It  ia  right  to  mention  that,  in  the  place  of  rov  IBlov  ai/Maro^, 
the  more  emphatic  form-  rod  aifiaTo<i  rov  IBlov  ought  to  be 
adopted  from  6<A.  (see  Plate  v.  No.  13)  BODE.  31.  182.  184 
(Sanderson),  with  some  twenty  other  cursives,  Didymus,  &c.; 
while  TOV  ISlov  alfiaro^  is  only  in  HLP,  the  majority  of  cur- 
sives, Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  &c.  We  must,  however,  protest 
strongly  against  the  interpretation  put  upon  rov  aifiaTo^  rov 
IBiov  by  Mr  Darby  in  his  New  Translation,  "the  blood  of  bis 
own,"  "le  sang  de  son  propre  [fils],"  as  being  no  less  unwarran- 
table, though  more  reverential,  than  that  of  Wakefield,  which 
Bp  Middleton  {Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  293 — 6)  con- 
demns so  justly.  Nor  can  we  do  less  than  repudiate  unreserved- 
ly Dr  Hort's  expedient  {Notes,  p.  99),  who  would  render  "through 
the  blood  that  was  His  own,"  i.e.  as  beiag  His  Son's.  Indeed  he 
has  so  little  faith  in  it  that  he  is  constrained  to  say  "It  is  how- 
ever true  that  this  general  sense,  if  indicated,  is  not  sufficiently 
expressed  in  the  text  as  it  stands." 

(31).  Acts  xxvii.  IG.  KavSa,  the  form  which  Erasmus 
noted  as  that  of  Cod.  B  {see  p.  105),  is  adopted  by  Lachmann, 
Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  in  preference  to  KkavBa  of 
Tischendorf  and  the  Received  text.  Putting  Kura  of  the 
Peshito,  Keda  of  Pell  Piatt's  iEthiopic,  out  of  the  question,  we 
note  that  K^,  the  Vulgate  and  Latins  (Jerome  has  Canden, 
Cassiodorus  Gavdem),  followed  by  the  Roman  edition  of  the 
iSthiopic,  alone  omit  the  X.  In  the  first  century  Pomponius 
Mela  wrote  Cauda,  the  elder  Pliny  Gaudos,  and  Suidas  speaks 
of  Caudo  as  an  island  near  Crete:  it  is  now  called  6ozo,  and  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  island  of  Gaulus  near  Malta, 
now  bearing  the  same  name.  The  X  is  inserted  by  Ptolemy, 
the  celebrated  geographer  of  the  second  century,  and  by  later 
writers:  it  is  found  in  H*AHLP,  in  all  known  cursives  (with 
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a  like  variation  in  the  termination  as  in  the  other  form),  the 
Mempbitic,  the  later  Syriac  both  in  its  text  and  in  Greek 
letters  in  its  margin,  the  Armenian,  and  Erpenius',  or  the  only 
trustworthy  form  of  the  Arabic  (see  p.  414).  Chrysostom  and 
Bede  have  the  same  reading,  which  must  surely  be  retained 
unless  the  union  of  Cod.  B  with  the  Latins  is  to  prevail  against 
all  other  evidence  put  together. 

(32).  Acts  xxvii.  37.  In  the  place  of  Suucoaiai  efiSofiii- 
Kovra  !(  Westcott  and  Hort  have  received  into  their  text  o^ 
ifihofirfKovra  l|,  placing  the  common  reading  in  the  margin. 
Their  form  is  supported  by  Cod.  B  and  the  Thebaic  version  only, 
and  was  plainly  resorted  to  by  those  who  were  slow  to  believe 
that  a  com  ship,  presumably  heavily  laden  (w.  6,  18),  would 
contain  so  many  souls.  There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  other 
authorities,  as  is  usual  where  numbers  are  concerned,  from  the 
ancient  practice  of  representing  them  by  letters,  whereof  many 
traces  are  yet  remaining  throughout  Codex  Sarravianus  of 
the  Septuagint,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
in  our  present  copies  {see  pp.  90,  100,  508,  and  Cod.  D  in  Acts 
xiii.  18;  20;  xix  9)  of  the  New  Testament:  even  in  this  place 
Cod.  61  has  cog.  Hence  A  reads  irevre  for  If,  31  omits  If  entirely, 
one  Memphitic  copy  has  the  incredible  number  of  876  (»o^, 
another  176  {poS')>  The  ^thiopic  is  reported  by  Tregelles  to 
read  009  Sia/ciaun  If,  but  that  in  the  Polyglott  favours  the  com- 
mon text:  Epiphanius  comes  nearest  to  B  (m  k^ZofirfKovra), 
"libere"  adds  Tischendorf.  For  the  more  specific  number 
assigned  by  B  ©9  is  not  so  well  suited. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  common  reading  would  be  abided  by 
without  hesitation,  upheld  as  it  is  by  NCHLP,  by  all  cursives, 
virtually  by  A.  31,  completely  by  the  Latin,  both  Syriac,  the 
Armenian,  and  most  copies  of  the  Memphitic.  It  is  obvious 
also  that  the  writer  wishes  to  impress  upon  us  the  fact  that  out 
of  so  large  a  party  all  were  saved,  and  76  would  be  a  small 
number  indeed.  Josephus  was  wrecked  in  the  Adriatic  with 
600  on  board  (Josephus*  Life,  c.  3:  see  Whiston's  note)*.    It 

'  Witness  too  Liician*s  vvtpfuyiBri  wavp  xal  vipa  rov  ith-pov,  fdaw  tQw  or* 
AlyvTTov  els  'IraX/av  airaywyiibp  {Navig,  teu  Vota  o.  1)  which  was  driven  out  of  its 
ooursA  to  the  PiraBns.  Mr  Smith,  of  Jordan  Hill,  cannot  bring  its  dimensioaa 
nnder  1300  tons. 
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is  right  however  to  point  out  that,  on  the  possible  supposition 
that  numeral  letters  not  words  were  employed  in  S.  Luke's 
autograph,  the  difference  between  B  and  the  Received  text 
would  consist  of  the  insertion  or  the  contrary  of  the  letter  (o: 
whether  in  fact  it  be  assumed  that  the  Evangelist  wrote  a>cor 
or  cor,  "about  76*'  or  "276."  Surely  it  is  more  likely  that  co 
was  inserted  than  omitted* 

In  ver.  39  the  first  hand  of  B,  this  time  favoured  by  C,  and 
supported  by  the  Memphitic,  Armenian,  and  (in  Tregelles)  the 
iEthiopic  versions,  has  another  curious  variation,  also  promoted 
into  the  text  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  ixa-oia-ai  for  the  common 
i^waai,  which  they  banish  into  the  margin  (see  p.  553).  This 
change  also  is  very  minute,  being  simply  the  resolution  of  ad 
into  the  two  consonants  for  which  it  stands,  and  the  reading 
very  ingenious,  unless  indeed  it  be  regarded  as  a  mistake  made 
ez  ore  dictantis  (see  p.  10),  which  with  Madvig  as  cited  by  Mr 
Hammond  ("  Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism,"  1st  edition,  p.  13 
note)  we  regard  as  a  slovenly  plan,  such  as  one  would  be  loth 
to  impute  hastily  to  the  scribes  of  so  noble  a  copy  as  Cod.  B. 
Here,  however,  as  ever,  internal  evidence  being  equiponderant, 
we  must  decide  by  the  weight  of  documentary  proof,  and  adopt 
i^waai  with  KAHLP,  all  cursives  (including  61),  the  Latin  and 
Syriac  versions.  «. 

(33).  Rom.  v.  1.  AitcauoOevre^s  ovv  ix  tt/otco)?  elpijvijv  e)(p- 
fi€v  irpd^  Tov  Seov.  Here,  as  in  2  Cor.  iii.  3  (see  p.  500),  we 
find  the  chief  uncials  supporting  a  reading  which  is  manifestly 
unsuitable  to  the  context,  although,  since  it  does  not  absolutely 
destroy  the  sense,  it  does  not  (nor  indeed  does  that  other  passage) 
lack  strenuous  defenders.  Codd.  NB  for  ej^o/iei/  have  jpnmrf  manu 
iyeofievy  and  though  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  primi- 
tive reading  of  B,  yet  Mai  and  Tregelles  (An  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text,  p.  156)  are  eyewitnesses  to  the  fact,  which  is  now 
settled:  Tischendorf  in  1866  referred  ^ofiev  to  the  third  hand 
of  B.  Codd.  ACDEKL,  not  less  than  thirty  cursives,  including  104. 
244?  257  and  the  remarkable  copies  17.  37,  also  read  exfinfieu, 
as  do  d.  6./.  ^r,  the  Vulgate  ("  habeamus "),  the  Peshito  Syriac 

(lV)\»  ^  loTU),  Memphitic,  ^thiopic  (in  both  forms),  and 

Arabic.    Chrysostom  too  supports  this  view,  and  so  apparently 
s.  40 
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TertuUian  (''monet  justificatos  ex  fide  Christi...pacein  ad  Deum 
habere").  The  case  for  ix^fiev  is  much  weaker  iu  itself:  Codd. 
Jt*B'FQ  (in  spite  of  the  contrary  testimony  of/,  g,  their  re- 
spective Latin  Versions)  P,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  cursive 
manuscripts  (29. 30. 47. 221. 260. 265,  &c.),  Didymus,  Epiphanius, 
Cyril  (once),  and  the  Slavonic.  The  later  Syriac  might  seem 
to  combine  both  readings  ( M  i  •  lOljL  ZoX  ^A  La\  (ooiJ) : 
White  translates  ''habemus/'  but  has  no  note  on  the  passage \ 
Had  the  scales  been  equally  poised,  no  one  would  hesitate 
to  prefer  l)(pfuVf  for  the  closer  the  context  is  examined,  the 
clearer  it  wall  appear  that  inference  not  exhortation  is  the 
Apostle's  purpose:  hence  those  who  most  r^ard  '*  ancient 
evidence"  (Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort; 
Lachmann  could  not  make  up  his  mind)  have  struggled  long 
before  they  would  admit  l;^a>fi€i/  into  the  text  The  "Five 
Clergymen"  who  in  or  about  1858  benefited  the  English 
Church  by  revising  its  Authorised  version  of  this  Epistle, 
even  though  they  render  "let  tie  have  peace  with  Ood"  are 
constrained  to  say,  *<An  overwhelming  weight  of  authority 
has  necessitated  a  change,  whdch  at  the  first  sight  seems  to 
impair  the  logical  force  of  the  Apostle's  argument.  No  con- 
sideration, however,  of  this  kind  can  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  faithful  exhibition  of  the  true  text,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained;  and  no  doubt  the  real  Word  of  Grod,  thus 
faithfully  exhibited,  will  vindicate  its  own  meaning,  and  need 
no  help  from  man's  shortsighted  preference"  (Preface,  p.  vii). 
Every  on^  must  honour  the  reverential  temper  in  which  these 
eminent  men  approached  their  delicate  task ;  yet,  if  their  sen- 
timents be  true,  where  is  the  place  for  internal  evidence  at 
all  ?  A  more  "  overwhelming  weight "  of  manuscript  authority 
upholds  Kaphlai^  in  2  Cor.  iii.  3:  shall  we  place  it  in  the  text 
"leaving  the  real  Word  of  God  to  vindicate  its  own  meaning"? 
Ought  we  to  assume  that  the  reading  found  in  the  few  most 
ancient  codices — not,  in  the  case  of  Rom.  v.  1,  in  the  majority 

^  Dr  Field,  however,  says  that  <*  this  is  a  miatake.*'    The  Sjriao  is  fx^fi*^ 
and  nothing  else.    For  (x^pu^  this  yereion  (and  all  others)  would  put     \  ^^  : 

bat  when  the  word  is  in  the  subjonotive  mood,  aince  /u)  ^  indeclinable,  it  is  a 

peculiarity  of  the  Philozenian  to  prefix  the  corresponding  mood  of  ]oGn, 
here  ^OCJU  "  {Otium  Noroiceme,  iii.  p.  93).    For  this  strange  phrase  he  cites 

Bom.  i.  IS ;  2  Cor.  ▼.  12,  and  to  such  an  aathority  I  have  but  dare  mamu> 
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of  the  whole  collection — ^must  of  necessity  be  the  *  real  Word 
of  Qod,  feithfuUy  exhibited"?  I  see  no  cause  to  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  nor  do  Meyer  and  Dr  Field*. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  case  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  parddiplomaiical  canon  (p.  499):  that  the  itacism  to 
for  o  (see  pp.  10,  17),  so  familiar  to  all  collators  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts", crept  into  some  very  early  copy,  from  which  it  was  pro- 
pagated among  our  most  venerable  codices,  even  those  from 
which  the  earliest  versions  were  made: — that  this  is  one  out  of 
a  small  number  of  well-ascertained  cases  in  which  the  united 
testimonies  of  the  best  authorities  conspire  in  giving  a  worse 
reading  than  that  preserved  by  later  and,  on  the  whole,  quite 
inferior  copies. 

(34).  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  I  am  as  unwilling  as  Mr  C.  Forster 
could  have  been  to  strike  out  from  the  Received  text  "  a  word 
which  (if  genuine)  THE  Lord  God  had  spoken!"  ("A  new  Plea 
for  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,"  Preface,  p.  xvii),  but  I  can- 
not censure  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and 
Hort,  and  Dean  Blakesley  (see  p.  597)  for  deciding  on  the  state 
of  the  evidence  that  it  is  not  genuine.  Yet  it  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  I  find  Bp  Chr.  Wordsworth  able  to  retain 
kkdfiepov,  and  to  save  the  solemn  clause  rb  iirip  vfiwv  from 
being  **bald  and  inexpressive   without  the  participle."     Mr 

^  It  is  simply  impossible  to  translate  with  Jos.  Agar  Beet,  in  the  [Weslejan] 
London  Quarterly,  April  1878,  either  "  Let  us  then,  justified  by  faith,  have  peace 
with  God,"  or  **Let  us  then  be  justified  by  faith  and  have  peace  with  Qod." 
Aets  XV.  86  wiU  help  him  little :  the  other  plaoes  he  cites  (Matth.  ii  IS,  Ac.)  not 
at  all. 

'  Dr  Yaugban  {EpUtle  to  the  Bomawt)  has  ix^y*^  ^°  ^^  ^^^>  ^^^  compares 
Heb.  xii.  28,  ix^f^^  X^^*  "where  there  is  the  same  variety  of  reading."  B  is 
lost  in  this  last  place,  but  ix^M^*  which  is  quite  inadmissible,  is  found  in  Godd. 
M£P,  the  Latin  of  D,  31  and  many  other  cursives,  the  printed  Vulgate,  and  its 
best  manuscripts.  In  Bom.  xiv.  19  even  Dr  Hort  is  driven  by  the  versions  and 
the  sense  to  adopt  in  his  text  dniKw/i€p  of  C  D  and  the  mass  of  cursives,  rather 
than  JkibKo/itw  with  KABF6LP,  Ao.  The  like  confusion  between  o  and  w  appears 
in  the  text  we  shaU  examine  next  but  one  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8)  and  in  the  subjoined 
note  (pp.  680 — 1).  See  also  ^p4cofit¥  and  ^piffwfi€9, 1  Cor.  xv.  49.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that  in  some  of  our  oldest  extant  MSS.  the  interchange  of  o 
and  w  is  but  rare.  In  Cod.  Sarravianus  {gee  p.  90,  n.  1)  it  is  found  in  but  23 
places  out  of  1224  in  which  itacisms  occur,  880  of  them  being  the  mutation  of 
et  and  t.  On  the  other  hand,  o  stands  for  w  and  vice  vertA  very  frequently  in 
that  papyrus  fragment  of  the  Psalms  in  the  British  Museum  which  Tischen- 
dorf, perhaps  a  little  hastily,  judged  to  be  older  than  any  existing  writing  on 
vellum. 

40—2 
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Forster  s  argument  in  behalf  of  xkdfievov,  that  it  refers  to  ch.  x. 
16,  TOP  aprop  op  kK&^p,  has  a  double  edge,  and  might  be  em* 
ployed  to  indicate  the  source  from  which  the  word  crept  in  here. 
It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  urge  with  Bp  Wordsworth  that 
early  scribes  were  offended  by  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
term  with  John  xix.  36,  and  because  there  is  nothing  like  it  in 
the  narratives  of  the  three  earlier  Evangelists  If  we  decide  to 
retain  xXd/jLepov,  it  must  be  in  opposition  to  the  four  chief 
manuscripts  KABC,  though  KC  insert  it  by  the  third  hand  of 
each.  Cod.  D,  like  its  namesake  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  is 
somewhat  inclined  to  paraphrases,  and  has  Bpunrofiepop^  by  the 
first  hand,  kKtifUvop  by  the  second.  Only  two  cursives  here  side 
with  the  great  uncials  (17,  and  the  valuable  second  hand  of  67), 
as  do  Zohrab's  Armenian,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Fulgentius  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  Theodoret's  report  of  Athanasius.  The 
word  K>Mfi€POP  is  found  in  E  (see  p.  166)  FGKLP,  all  other  cur- 
sives, the  Latin  versions  of  DE  (quod  frangitur),  with  Ambrosias- 
ter:  G  and  the  interlinear  Latin  of  F,  which  is  taken  from  G  (see 
p.  169),  prefer  quod  frangetuVy  with  both  Syriac,  the  Gothic,  and 
the  Armenian  of  Uscan.  The  Latin  Vulgate  has  tradetur  (but 
traditur  in  harl.*,  see  p.  355),  even  in  the  parallel  column  of  F 
and  against  its  Greek,  and  so  Cyprian :  the  Memphitic  renders  tra- 
ditur;  but  the  Thebaic  and  iEthiopic  datur,  after  the  ^ihofiepov 
of  Zacagni's  Euthalius,  derived  from  Luke  xxii.  19.  Theodoret 
himself  knew  of  both  forms.  The  main  strength  of  KXdfiepov 
rests  on  Patristic  evidence.  Mr  Forster  has  added  to  our  pre* 
vious  store  the  "conclusive  testimony"  of  Basil  (Forster,  p.  xxvi) 
and  of  Athanasius  himself  (ibid.  p.  xvil),  which  is  better  thaa 
Theodoret's  report  at  second  hand;  and  thus  too  Chrysostom  in 
three  places,  one  manuscript  of  Euthalius,  John  Damascene,  the 
Patriarch  Germanus  (A.D.  715,  ibid  p.  xix),  (Ecumenius  and 
Theophylact.  Mr  Forster  is  perfectly  justified  also  in  pressing 
the  evidence  of  the  Primitive  Liturgies,  in  all  of  which  KKoifievoif 
occurs  in  the  most  sacred  words  of  Institution  (ibid.  pp.  XX,  xxi). 
Whatsoever  change  these  services  have  received  in  the  course  of 
ages,  they  have  probably  been  little  altered  since  the  fourth 
century,  and  very  well  established  must  the  word  have  then 
been  to  have  found  a  place  in  them  all     On  the  whole,  there- 

^  Dr  Hort  {NoU8,  p.  116)  observes  that  iiaOpurru  is  speciftllj  ased  in  the 
Septnagint  (Lev.  ii.  6 ;  Isai.  Iviii  7]  for  the  breaking  of  bread. 
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fore,  we  submit  this  important  text  as  a  proof  that  the  united 
readings  of  {{ABC  are  sometimes  at  variance,  not  only  with  the 
more  modem  codices  united,  but  with  the  text  of  the  oldest 
versions  and  most  illustrious  Fathers.  We  confess,  however, 
that  in  ver.  29  ava^ifa<;  (compare  ver.  27)  and  rov  lev  look  too 
much  like  glosses  to  be  maintained  confidently  against  the 
evidence  of  t{*ABC*.  17.  (67**)  and  some  manXiscripts  of  the 
^thiopic. 

(35).  1  Cor.  xiii.  3.  icLv  irapahoi  ro  aoifid  fiov  Xva  xavOi^-' 
ao>fjLai,  "  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned.**  Here  we  find 
the  undoubtedly  false  reading  Kavxw^f^^^  ^^  ^^^  three  chief 
codices  KAB  and  in  17,  adopted  by  Drs  Westcott  and  Hort*,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  favom-ed  by  Lachmann  in  1831,  by  Tregelles 
in  1873  (A  W.  Tyler,  Bibl  Sacra,  1873,  p.  502).  Jerome 
testifies  that  in  his  time  "apud  Qrsecos  ipsos  ipsa  exemplaria 
esse  diversa,"  and  preferred  xavxn<^o^f^^  (though  all  copies 
of  the  Latin  have  ut  ardeam  or  ut  ardeat),  which  is  said  to 
be  countenanced  by  the  Roman  ^thiopic :  the  case  of  the 
Memphitic  is  stated  by  Bp.  Lightfoot  {above  p.  375)*.  Tischendorf 
cites  Ephraem  (ll.  112)  for  Kairxrjaofiai,  This  variation,  which 
involves  the  change  of  but  one  letter,  "is  worth  notice,  as 
showing  that  the  best  uncial  MSS.  are  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  sometimes  are  blemished  with  errors" 
(Wordsworth,  N.  T,  ad  loc).  As  a  parallel  use,  Theodotion's 
version  of  Dan.  iii.  8  (irapeBayKav  rcL  awfiara  avT&v  eU 
mifp)  is  very  pertinent:  and  for  the  punishment  of  burning 
^ive,  as  practised   in  those  times,  consult  (if  it  be  thought 

needful)  Joseph.  Antiq.  xvil.  6,  4  (Hort).  Kavxv^(ofiav  may 
have  obtained  the  mors  credit,  inasmuch  as  each  of  the  other 
principal  readings,  namely  Tischendorf's  xavOqaofiai  (DEFGL. 
44.  47.  71.  80.  104.  113**.  253**.  254.  255.  257.  260.  265,  with 
nine  of  Matthaei's,  and  some  others:  KaOrja-ofiaL  244)  and  KavOti- 

1  Few  things  are  too  hard  for  Dr  Hort,  yet  one  is  almost  surprised  to  be 
told  that  "The  text  gives  an  excBllent  sense,  for,  as  ver.  2  refers  to  a  faith 
towards  God  which  is  unaccompanied  by  lore,  so  ver.  3  refers  to  acts  which 
seem  by  their  very  nature  to  be  acts  of  love  to  men,  but  are  really  done  in 
ostentation.  First  the  dissolving  of  the  goods  in  almsgiving  is  mentioned, 
then,  as  a  climax,  the  yielding  up  of  the  very  body ;  both  alike  being  done  for 
the  sake  of  glorying,  and  unaccompanied  by  love"  {Notes^  p.  117). 

*  Tyler  compares  thoushou  also  in  2  Cor.  xiL  5,  9 ;  Ps.  v.  11  (12). 
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(rcDfiair  (CK.  29. 37,  and  many  others,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  &c.) 
of  Lacbmann  and  Tregelles,  are  anomalous,  the  former  in  respect 
to  mood,  the  latter  to  tense.  The  important  cursive  73  has 
KavOijaerai  with  some  Latin  copies :  Codd.  1.  108*  Basil  (per- 
haps Cyprian)  adopt  KavB'p :  the  Syriac  {^]ji),  and  I  suppose 

the  Arabic,  will  suit  either  of  these  last  Evidence  seems  to 
preponderate  on  the  side  of  KavOijaofmi,  but  in  the  case  of 
these  itacisms  manuscripts  are  v^ry  fallacious  (see  p.  627). 
Such  a  subjunctive  future  as  KavOijacofJuii,  however,  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  question,  had  it  not  passed  muster  with 
much  better  scholars  than  I  am :  but  to  illustrate  it,  as  Tre- 
gelles  does  (An  Account  of  the  PHnted  Text,  p.  117,  note),  from 
Xva  8cicrrf  Apoc.  viii.  3,  is  to  accomplish  little,  since  Boiaei  is  the 
reading  of  KAC.  1.  (although  Erasmus  has  Sdatf  with  BP.  6.  7. 
91.  98,  and  the  Complutensian)  13.  28.  29.  30.  37.  40.  48.  68. 
87.  94.  95.  96  (Swcrt  8.  26.  27 :  B<o  14),  together  with  the  best 
copies  of  Andreas,  and  is  justly  approved  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf,  nay  even  by  Tregelles  himself  in  his  second  revi- 
sion (1872).  It  seems  most  likely  that  in  both  places  iva,  the 
particle  of  design,  is  followed  by  the  indicative  future,  as  (with 
Meyer  and  Bp.  Ellicott)  I  think  to  be  clearly  the  case  in  Epfa. 
vi.  3.     In  John  xvii.  3  even  Tregelles  adopts  Zva  jivoia'Kov<nv\ 

^  Neither  Winer  nor  his  careful  translator,  Professor  Monlton,  seems  disposed 
to  yield  to  Lachmann^s  authority  in  this  matter.  "In  the  better  class  of 
writers/'  says  Winer,  "such  forms  are  probably  due  to  the  transcribers  {Lobeck 
on  Phrynichus,  p.  721),  but  in  later  authors,  especially  the  Scholiasts  (as  on 
Thnoydides  ui.  11  and  54),  they  cannot  be  set  aside.  In  the  K.  T.,  however, 
there  is  very  little  in  favour  of  these  conjunctives"  (Moulton's  Winer,  p,  89 
and  note  4,  p.  361  and  note  1).  Tet  Tregelles  thinks  "there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  case,  had  not  one  been  made  by  grammatical  critics  *'  {An 
Account  of  the  Printed  Text,  p.  211,  note  t).  But  in  his  own  example,  John  xvii. 
2,  &a...di«rii  is  read  by  M«  ACGKMSX.  33.  511.  546,  and  (so  far  as  I  can  find)  by 
no  other  manuscript  whatever.  On  the  other  hand  Suxret  (read  by  Westoott  and 
Hort ;  see  Introd.,  Notes,  p.  172)  is  supported  1^  BEHUYPAAII  (M  has  iwrv, 
D  txVt  Ij  ^<^)t  Aiid  (as  it  would  seem)  by  every  other  codex  extant :  iiavTn  came 
into  the  common  text  from  the  second  edition  of  Erasmus.  Out  of  the  25 
collated  by  myself  for  this  chapter,  dibcei  is  found  in  24  (now  including  Wake  19 
or  Cod.  492  and  God.  622),  and  the  following  others  have  been  expressly  dted  for 
it :  1.  10.  11. 15.  22.  42.  45.  48.  53.  54.  55.  60.  61  (Dobbin),  63.  65.  66.  106. 118. 
124. 127. 131.  142.  145.  157.  250.  262.  Evst.  3.  22.  24.  86,  and  at  least  50  others, 
indeed  one  might  say  all  that  have  been  collated  with  any  degree  of  minute- 
ness :  so  too  the  Complutensian  and  first  edition  of  Erasmus.  The  oonstant 
confusion  of  ei  and  17  at  the  period  when  the  uncials  were  written  abundantlj 
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(36).  1  Cor.  xv,  51.  We  have  now  come  to  a  passage  which 
has  perplexed  Biblical  students  from  S.  Jerome's  time,  and  has 
exercised  th§  keen  judgment  of  Bp.  Pearson  in  his  Exposition  of 
the  seventh  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  the  Beceived  text,  as  rendered  in  our  English  Ver- 
sions, is  the  true  reading :  (a)  Hdpre^  fA€v  ov  KoifitfOifa-o^eda, 
7rdvT€<;  Bi  aXKayffo-OfieOa.  Some  of  the  leading  authorities  omit 
fuiv,  a  few  put  Sk  or  jap  in  its  place,  but,  with  this  trifling  excep- 
tion, the  clause  stands  thus  in  B,  the  third  hand  of  D  and  conse- 
quently in  E  (see  p.  166),  KLP.  37. 47. 265,  and  indeed  nearly  all 
the  cursives,  as  in  some  manuscripts  known  to  Jerome,  and  had 
the  sui)port  of  Theodore  of  Heraclea  and  Apollinarius :  and  so 
the  two  Syriac,  the  Memphitic  (the  Thebaic  not  being  extant), 
the  Gothic,  and  one  edition  of  the  iEthiopic  version.  For  the 
same  fonn  may  be  cited  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  Cffisarius,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  and  Chrysostom  (often)  in  the  fourth  century ;  Theo- 
doret  and  Euthalius  in  the  fifth  century ;  Andreas  of  Cs&sarea  in 
the  sixth ;  John  Damascene  in  the  eighth.  A  modification  of 
this  main  and  true  reading  (b)  Ot;  Trdvre^  KOtfirja-ofieda,  iravre^ 
hi  dXKayrjaofieOa  is  supported  only  by  Origen  and  some  copies 
known  to  Jerome ;  it  is  only  a  clearer  way  of  bringing  out  the 
foregoing  sense.  The  next  form  also  hardly  enters  into  compe- 
tition, (c)  TldvT€^  \/^^v\  dvaaTTjo'Ofieda,  ov  irdvre^  Se  aXXoyiJ- 
(TOfxeda:  it  is  supported  by  the  first  hand  of  D,  by  the 
Vulgate  (whose  manuscripts  vary  between  resurgimus  and 
resurgemus,  while  m  omits  the  negative),  by  TertuUian  and 
Hilary.  Even  the  Latin  versions  of  £F  maintain  it  against 
their  own  Greek,  while  Jerome  and  Augustine  note  it  as  a 
point  wherein  the  Latin  copies  diverge  from  the  Greek.  A 
fourth  variation  is  due  to  Cod.  A  alone,  (d)  Ol  irdvrei  fjAv 
Koifirfcofieda,  ol  iravre^  Si  dWayrjcofieOa,  the  second  oi  being 
altered  by  the  first  hand,  and  ov  by  the  same  or  a  very  early 
hand  superadded  after  ol  irdvre^  Se :   but  this  is  only  a  correc- 

acoounts  for  the  reading  of  the  few,  though  AC  are  among  them.  In  later  times 
8uoh  itacisms  were  far  more  rare  in  carefal  transcription,  and  the  medijBval  copy- 
ists knew  their  native  language  too  well  to  fall  into  the  hahit  in  this  passage.  In 
Pet.  iii.  1  tifa  Mp^Oifiroirrai  is  read  by  all  the  micials  (M  ABCKLP),  nearly  all  cor- 
siyes,  and  the  Ck>mplatenBian  edition,  in  the  place  of  -cdnmu  of  Erasmus  and  the 
Beceived  text ;  just  as  we  have  Ua  ywdnrKoiuv  in  MAB*LP.  98.  99. 101. 180.  184« 
188.  190.  in  1  John  v.  20.  The  case  for  dpK€ir0rfir6iie$a  1  Tim.  vi.  8  is  but  a 
shade  less  feeble. 
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tion  of  transcriptural  error.  The  real  variation  consists  in  the 
transfer  of  the  negative  from  the  first  clause  to  the  second,  (e) 
TldvT€^  [jikv]  KOifirjOria-ofJueOa,  ov  irapre^  Be  dXKayffa'6fJL€0a  of 
KC(F)G.  17,  and  apparently  of  A  also  by  intention.  This  last  is 
discussed  by  Jerome,  who  alleges  in  its  favour  Didymus  and 
Acacius  of  Caesarea ;  it  appears  also  in  Origen,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  in  copies  known  to  Pelagius  and  Maximus,  but  their 
testimony  fluctuates.  In  its  favour  are  quoted  the  Armenian 
and  one  form  of  the  iEthiopic,  but  all  the  Latin  prefer  (c)  except 
the  interlinear  version  of  G,  and  the  rendering  set  above  the 
Vulgate  text  of  F,  which  is  assimilated  to  the  latter  (see  p. 
169).  The  Complutensian  margin  (see  p.  425)  notices  one 
other  change,  TJavre^  fikv  oSp  KOifiijdijaofieOa,  aXX'  ov  vavre^ 
aXKayija'OfJkeOa,  but  this  is  bye-work.  **  The  objection  made  in 
ancient  times  to  the  Beceived  reading  was,  that  the  9vicked 
would  not  be  changed,  namely,  glorified ;  but  S.  Paul  is  here 
speaking  only  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Just"  (Bp.  Chr.  Words- 
worth) :  compare  1  Thess.  iv.  14 — 17.  Thus  Cod.  B  and  the 
cursives  for  once  unite  to  convict  of  falsehood  a  change  which 
men  were  pleased  to  devise  in  order  to  evade  a  difficulty  of 
their  own  making. 

(37).  Ephes.  ;^.  14.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  a 
reading,  pretty  widely  diffused  in  the  fourth  century,  though  not 
obtaining  much  acceptance  even  at  that  period,  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  extant  codices.  In  the  place  of  cTrt^av- 
a€*  <roi  6  ')(pi<Tr6^  the  first  hand  of  D,  followed  of  course  by  E 
{see  p.  166)  and  the  Latin  versions  of  both,  exhibits  an  inte« 
resting  variant  iirvlfolxTei^  rov  ^^/o^o-toO,  continges  Christum, 
Jerome  had  heard  of  it  in  the  form  iirv^avaei^  id  est  continget 
te  Christus,  but  refused  to  vouch  for  it,  as  do  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret,  though  they  treat  it  with  somewhat  more  con- 
sideration. The  Latin  interpreter  of  Origen  (against  his  own 
Greek  twice,  and  the  Latin  once),  with  Yictorinus  and  the 
writer  cited  as  Ambrosiaster,  adopt  it  as  genuine.  Augustine 
(on  Psalm  III)  has  et  continget  te  once,  but  once  elsewhere  the 
common  reading.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  in  the  Latin  version 
of  his  Commentary  on  S.  PauFs  Epistles,  recently  edited  by  Dr 
Swete  from  two  manuscripts,  one  at  Amiens  (Cod.  68)  brought 
firom  Corbey  [x],  a  second  from  Cuza  (see  p.  193),  now  Harleiaru 
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8063  [ix],  after  translating  inlumtndbit  tibi  Chriatua  goes  on  to 
say  "  alii  cantinget  te  Ghriatus  legerunt ;  habet  autem  nuUam 
sequentiam"  (Swete,  Vol.  i.  p.  180).  The  variation  of  D*  is 
surely  too  curious  to  be  lost  sight  of  altogether.  "  The  two 
imperatives  {eyecpe  and  dvcurra]  doubtless  suggested  that  the 
following  future  would  be  in  the  second  person,  the  required  a- 
stood  next  after  €7n<f>ava'ei,  easily  read  as  iirf^avaei,  and  then 
the  rest  would  follow  accordingly."  Hort,  Notes,  p.  125.  Such 
are  the  harmless  recreations  of  a  critical  genius. 

(38).  Philipp.  ii.  1.  e?  rt?  Koivavia  irvev/Mtro^,  el  rtva 
aifkarfXya.  For  riva,  to  the  critic's  gpreat  perplexity,  Tt9  is 
found  in  KABCDEFGELP,  that  is,  in  all  the  uncials  extant  at 
this  place.  As  regards  the  cursives  nearly  the  same  must  be 
said.  Of  the  seventeen  collated  by  Scrivener,  eleven  read  Tt9 
(29.  30.  252.  254.  255.  257.  258.  260.  265.  266.  277),  and  six  t* 
(31.  104.  221.  244.  253.  256).  Mill  enumerates  16  others  that 
give  Tt9,  one  (40)  that  has  ri :  Qriesbach  reckons  45  in  favour 
of  Tt9,  eight  (including  Cod.  4)  for  rt,  to  which  Scholz  adds  a 
few  more  (18.  46.  72.  74).  Thus  am,,  fuld.,  toL  of  the  Vulgate 
render  8%  quid  viscera,  for  the  more  usual  si  qua  viscera.  One 
cursive  (109)  and  a  manuscript  of  Theodoret  have  re.  Basil, 
Chrysostom  (in  manuscript)  and  others  read  t£9,  as  do  the 
Complutensian,  the  Aldine  (1518),  Erasmus'  first  four,  and 
K  Stephen's  first  two  editions  {see  p.  436).  In  fact  it  may 
be  stated  that  no  manuscript  whatever  has  been  cited  for 
Tiva,  which  is  not  therefore  likely  to  be  found  in  many.  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  alone,  in  his  Latin  version  published  by  Dr 
Swete  (Vol.  l.  p.  214),  has  si  qua  et  viscera  against  the  Vulgate. 
In  spite  of  what  was  said  above  (pp.  500,  565)  with  regard  to 
far  weaker  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  blame  editors  for  putting 
T49  into  the  text  here  before  uifKoffyya :  to  have  acted  other- 
wise (as  Tischendorf  fairly  observes)  would  have  been  "gram- 
matici  quam  editoris  partes  agere,*'  Yet  we  may  believe  the 
reading  to  be  as  false  as  it  is  intolerable,  and  to  afford  us 
another  proof  of  the  early  and  (as  the  cursives  shew)  the 
well-nigh  universal  corruption  of  our  copies  in  some  minute 
particulars.  Of  course  Clement  and  later  Fathers  give  nva, 
indeed  it  is  surprising  that  any  cite  otherwise ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  definite  documentary  proof,  this  can  hardly  be  re- 
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garded  as  genuine.  Probably  S.  Paul  wrote  rt  (tbe  reading 
of  about  19  cursives),  which  would  readily  be  corrupted  into  ti^, 
by  reason  of  the  tr  following  (TICHAArXNA,  see  p.  10),  and 
the  Te9  which  had  just  preceded.  See  also  Moulton's  Wiiwr, 
p.  661^  and  note  3. 

(39).  CoLOSS.  ii.  2.  rod  fivarffpiov  rov  Seov  xai  irarpo^ 
Koi  rov  xpto-Tov, "  of  the  mystery  of  God  the  Father,  and  of 
Christ."  The  reading  of  B  (approved  by  Lachmann,  by  Tisch- 
endorf  in  his  eighth  edition,  by  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort, 
Bp  Chr.  Wordsworth,  and  Bp  Ellicott),  toO  fivanjplov  rov 
0€ov  j(pi<rTov  ("ita  cod.  nihil  interponens  inter  Oeov  et  XP^ 
arov"  Mat,  2nd  ed.*),  has  "every  appearance  of  being  the 
original  reading,  and  that  from  which  the  many  perplexing 
variations  have  arisen"  {see  p.  494,  Canon  li).  At  present  it 
stands  in  great  need  of  confirmation,  since  Hilary  (de  Trin.  IX.) 
alone  supports  it  (but  koI  'xpurrov  Cyril),  though  the  Scriptural 
character  of  the  expression  is  upheld  by  the  language  of  ch. 
i.  27  just  preceding,  and  by  the  received  text  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
Some,  who  feel  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  'xpiatov  was 
removed  from  the  text,  if  it  ever  had  a  place  there,  conceive 
that  the  verse  should  end  with  Oeov,  all  additions,  including 
^(piaTov  the  simplest,  being  accretions  to  the  genuine  passage. 
These  alleged  accretions  are  roO  Oeov  2  icrri  XP^<Tr6^,  manifestly 
an  expansion  of  'xpiarov  and  derived  from  ch.  i.  27 ;  rov  Oeov 
nrarpb^  rod  j^iarrov :  rov  Oeov  ical  irarph^  kuX  rov  j(pi<rroVt  the 
final  form  of  the  Received  text.  Now,  of  these  four  readings, 
rov  Oeov  the  shortest,  and,  according  to  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Tiach- 
endorf  in  his  seventh  edition,  Alford,  and  Dr  Green,  the  true 
one,  is  found  only  in  the  late  uncial  P,  and  in  a  few,  though 
confessedly  good,  cursives :  37.  71.  80*.  116  (xal  0€oO  23),  and 
the  important  second  hand  of  67 ;  witnesses  too  few  and  feeble, 
unless  we  put  our  third  Canon  of  internal  evidence  (p.  495)  to 

^  Tiachendorf,  however,  boldly  interposes  a  comma  between  ibe  words  (tetf 
p.  605,  note),  and  is  followed  by  Westcott  and  Hort  and  by  Bp  Lightfoot,  whoM 
note  on  the  passage  (Coloss.  p.  318)  is  very  elaborate.  This  mode  of  punotnation 
woald  set  xfiwrw  in  apposition  to  fiv^rriploVf  in  snppoit  of  which  eonstniction  ch. 
i.  27  ((S) ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16  (Ss)  are  aUeged.  This,  however,  is  not  the  sense  favoured 
by  HUaiy  (in  agnitionem  tacroMenti  dei  ChriaU^  and  again  Detu  Chrittui  $aera» 
mentum  est),  and  would  almost  call  for  the  article  before  xp^^^^-  1^  meaning  it 
wonld  be  equivalent  to  D*,  Ac,  S  ianw  %</. 
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a  rather  violent  use.     Of  the  longer  readings,  i  iariv  XP^^ 
<rro9  is  favoured  by  D  (though  obelized  by  the  second  hand, 
which  thus  would  read  only  rov  0€ov),  d.   e  (whose  parallel 
Greek  speaks  differently),  by  Augustine  and  Vigilius  of  Thap- 
sus,  but  apparently  by  no  cursives.     The  form  best  vouched 
for  appears  to  be  that  of  X*AC.  4,  of  the  Thebaic  according 
to  Griesbach  {see  p.  396,  note),  and  of  an  Arabic  codex  of  Tis- 
chendorf,  rov  0€ov  irarpq^  rov  (^{*  omits  rod)  ^^piaroO.     To 
these  words   *'ihu"  is  simply  added  by/  (FQg  are  unfortu- 
nately lost  here)  and  by  other  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  {am, 
fold.,  Sec),  though  the  Clementine  edition  has  "  Dei  patris  et 
Christi  Jesu,"  the  Complutensian  {see  pp.  351,  427)  "dei  et 
patris  et  C.   J."     With   the  Clementine  Vulgate   agree  the 
Memphitic,  and  (omitting  Irjaov)  the  Peshito  Syriac,  Arabic, 
47.  73,  Chrysostom;   while  41.  115.  213.  221.  253*.  {rov  0,  kuI 
TT.  rov  x)  so  far  strengthen  the  case  of  XAC.    The  Received 
text  is  found  in  (apparently)  the  great  mass  of  cursives,  in 
D  {tertid  manu),  EKL,  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  (but  the  Kal 
after  Trarp^?  marked  with  the  asterisk,  see  p.  329),  Theodoret, 
John  Damascene  and  others.     The  minor  variations,  rov  0€ov 
iv  XP^^"^^  ^^  Clement   and   Ambrosiaster,   rov   Oeov  rov  iv 
;^t<rT^  of  17,  uphold  D*,  as  may  the  -Sithiopic  ("  domini  quod 
de  Christo"):  to  the  reading  of  Cod.  17  ZohraVs  or  the  Venice 
Armenian  {see  p.  408)  simply  adds  "  Jesu."    We  also  find  "  dei 
Christi  Jesu  patris  et  domini"  in  toL,  "  dei  patris  et  domini 
nostri    Christi"    in  •  demid,,  "dei  patris  in  Christo  Jesu'*  in 
Uscan's  Armenian ;  but  these  deserve  not  attention.    Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  (Swete,  Vol.  i.  p.  283),  has  mysterii  Dei  Patris  et 
Christi,  which  need  not  imply  the  omission  of  Kal  before  irarpo^. 
On  reviewing  the  whole  mass  of  conflicting  evidence,  we 
may  unhesitatingly  reject  the  shortest  form  rov  0€ov,  some  of 
whose  maintainers  do  not  usually  found  their  text  on  cursive 
manuscripts  almost  exclusively.     We  would  gladly  adopt  rov 
0€ov  ;^/>i<rTot;,  so  powerfully  do  internal  considerations  plead  in 
its  favour,  were  it  but  a  little  better  supported :  the  important 
doctrine  which  it  declares,  Scriptural  and  Catholic  as  that  is, 
will  naturally  make  us  only  the  more  cautious  in  receiving  it 
unreservedly.    Yet  the  more  we  think  over  this  reading,  the 
more  it  grows  upon  us,  as  the  source  from  which  all  the 
rest  are  derived  {see  p.  494).    At  present,  perhaps,  rod  0€ov 
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irarpb^  rov  ')(picTov  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  strongly 
attested,  but  in  the  presence  of  so  many  opposing  proba- 
bilities,  a  very  small  weight  might  suffice  to  turn  the  critical 
scale. 

(40).  1  Thess.  ii.  7.  We  have  here  a  various  reading, 
consisting  of  the  prefix  of  a  single  letter,  which  seems  to 
introduce  into  a  simple  verse  what  is  little  short  of  an  ab* 
surdity.  Instead  of  fjirioi  of  the  Received  text,  of  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles,  we  find  vriiriov  adopted  by  Lachmann  as  a  con* 
sequence  of  his  stringent  rules  {see  p.  479),  by  Westcott  and 
Hort  of  their  own  free  will,  unless  indeed  it  be  said  that  they 
also  are  working  in  chains  of  their  own  forging.  How  S.  Paul  can 
compare  himself  to  a  babe  in  one  clause  of  the  verse  and  to  its 
nurse  in  the  other  would  be  quite  unintelligible  if  Origen,  who 
read  mjirioi,  had  not  instructed  us  Uiat  the  nurse  is  playing  at 
baby  for  the  babe's  amusement  {iyivero  injirio^  /cat  irapairXi^ 
crto9  Tpo<f>a)  OaKwovarj  to  iavTrj'i  irathlov  koX  XaXoucri?  Xoyou^ 
w  iraiBiov  Scd  to  iraiBlov  III.  662).  It  needs  but  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense  to  brush  away  such  a  fancy  as  this,  and 
the  state  of  the  evidence  will  shew  us  how  the  best  authorities 
are  sometimes  hopelessly  in  the  wrong ;  for  vyvLot  is  the  form 
favoured  by  N»BC»D»FO.  6.  23.  26.  3l»  37. 39»»  74.  87. 109**. 
114.  115.  137.  219*  252,  and  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
accidental  reduplication  of  the  letter  after  N  in  HMGNHIIIOI 
(see  p.  10).  The  Vulgate  and  the  Latin  versions  accompanying 
DEFG  (e  against  its  own  Greek,  see  p.  167)  have  parvuli,  and 
so  the  Memphitic,  ^Ethiopic,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (^ttu)?  ovi^ 
6  vTJinos;),  Ambrosiater,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  very  expressly. 
On  the  other  hand  ijww^  is  vouched  for  by  K*»AC»*D*»EKLP, 
17.  47.  61.  260,  and  all  cursives  not  named  above,  by  both 
Syriac  vei-sions,  by  the  Thebaic  and  its  follower  the  Bashmuric 
(see  p.  404),  the  Armenian,  Clement  and  Origen  elsewhere  (but 
their  inconsistency  means  nothing  but  carelessness),  Basil, 
Chrysostom,  Theodore  of  MopsuestiaS  Theodoret,  Euthalius  {see 
p.  163),  CEcumenius,  John  Damascene  and  the  catenae.  Theo- 
phylact  knew  of  and  expounds  both  readings.      It  is  almost 

^  In  Dr  Swete*s  edition  {tee  p.  682),  Vol.  n.  p.  11,  Theodore  expounds  thus  in 
the  old  Latin  version:  aedfacti  aumua  quUti  in  medio  veatro,  hoc  est,  'omni  medi- 
ocritate  et  humilitate  snmoB  ahosi,  nolentes  graves  aliquibns  videri.* 
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pathetic  to  mark  Dr  Hort's  brave  struggle  to  maintain  a 
cause  which  in  this  instance  is  simply  hopeless.  "  The  second 
tf  might  be  inserted  or  omitted  with  equal  facility;  but  the 
change  from  the  bold  image  to  the  tame  and  facile  adjective 
is  characteristic  of  the  difference  between  S.  Paul  and  the  Syrian 
revisers  (cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2 ;  ix.  20,  &c).  It  is  not  of  harshness 
that  S.  Paul  here  declares  himself  innocent,  but  of  flattery  and 
the  rhetorical  arts  by  which  gain  or  repute  is  procured,  his 
adversaries  having  doubtless  put  this  malicious  interpretation 
upon  his  language  among  the  Thessalonians"  {Notes,  p.  128). 
For  his  alleged  Syrian  revision,  see  above,  p.  533. 

(41).  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  6eo9  iifyavepdOrf  iv  a-apxt.  This  text 
has  proved  the  cnuc  criticorum.  Cod.  B  has  now  failed  us  (see 
p.  102),  but  all  manuscripts  (D  tertid  manu,  ELP,  some  200 
cursives)  read  ©ec^  with  the  common  text,  except  N*  A*  ?  C*  ? 
FG.  17.  73.  181,  which  have  89,  D»  which  (after  the  Latin 
versions)  has  0 :  the  Leicester  codex,  37,  gives  6  0^  (see  fac- 
simile No.  40, 1.  1),  as  if  to  combine  two  of  the  variations*.  In 
the  abridged  form  of  writing  usual  in  all  manuscripts,  even  the 
oldest  (see  pp.  15,  48),  the  difference  between  OC  and  00  con- 
sists only  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  two  horizontal  strokes; 
hence  it  is  rather  to  be  regretted  .than  wondered  at  that  the 
true  reading  of  each  of  the  uncial  authorities  for  the  former  is 
more  or  less  open  to  question.  Respecting  Cod.  N  we  have 
the  statement  of  Tischendorf,  a  most  consummate  judge  in  such 
matters :  "  corrector  aliquis,  qui  omnium  ultimus  textum  attigity 
scBCuliferh  duodecimi,  [^pro  o^  priTTUB  m>anus]  reposuit  0€o^,  sed 
hoctam  cauti  ut  antiquissimam  scripturam  intactam  relinqueret" 
(Notitia  Cod.  Sinait.  p.  20),  which  is  unequivocal  enough :  see 
fa/csimile  No.  13  in  Scrivener's  ColkUion  of  Cod.  Sin.j  and 
Introd.  p.  XXV :  also  Plate  lY.  facsimile  No.  lie  of  this  volume, 
wherein  the  twelfth  century  Be  above  the  line,  the  new  accent  over 
OC,  and  the  triple  points  to  denote  insertion,  are  very  conspicuous. 
Nor  is  there  any  real  doubt  respecting  the  kindred  codices  FG. 
From  the  photographed  title-page  of  the  published  Cod.  Augi- 
ensis  (F)  1.  9,  and  Matthaei*s /acstmifc  of  G  (iV.  T.  Vol.  i.  p.  4)*, 

^  A  like  oombination  is  seen  in  Ck>d.  87  in  1  Tim.  vi.  19  Trjs  aluvlov  Sprut  ^l^t. 
'  Dean  Bargon  has  just  presented  me  with  the  photographed  page  in  Cod.  G, 
respecting  whose  eyidence  there  can  be  no  remaining  doubt. 
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it  will  be  seen  that  while  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  the 
horizontal  line  within  the  circle  of  omicron,  the  line  above  the 

circle  in  both  (OC)  is  not  horizontal,  but  rises  a  little  towards 
the  right :  such  a  line  not  unfrequently  in  F,  ofbener  in  Q, 
is  used  (as  here)  to  indicate  the  rough  breathing :  it  sometimes 
stands  even  for  the  lenis  (e.g.  iBiov  1  Cor.  vi.  18 ;  vii.  4 ;  37 ; 
Lcca  Phil.  ii.  6).  Those  who  never  saw  Cod.  C  must  depend 
on  Tischendorf  s  Excursus  (Cod.  Ephraemiy  pp.  39 — 42)  and  his 
facsimile,  imitated  in  our  Plate  X.  No.  24.  His  decision  is  that 
the  primitive  reading  was  OC,  but  he  was  the  first  to  discern  a 
cross  line  wilkin  0  (facsimile  1.  3,  8th  letter);  which,  how- 
ever, from  the  colour  ("  svbnigra  *')  he  judges  to  belong  to  the 
second  or  third  hand,  rising  upwards  (a  tendency  rather  exs^- 
gerated  than  otherwise  in  our  Plate) ;  while  the  coarse  line 
above,  and  the  musical  notes  (denoting  a  word  of  two  syllables) 
below,  are  plainly  of  the  third  hand.  This  verdict,  especially 
delivered  by  such  a  man,  we  know  not  how  to  gainsay,  and 
merely  point  to  the  fact  that  the  cross  line  in  6,  the  ninth 
letter  further  on,  which  is  certainly  primd  manu,  also  ascends 
towards  the  right.  Cod.  A,  however,  I  have  examined  at  least 
twenty  times  within  as  many  years,  and  yet  am  not  quite 
able  to  assent  to  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Cowper  (see  p.  100) 
when  he  says  "we  hope  that  no  one  will  think  it  possible, 
either  with  or  without  a  lens,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
matter  by  any  inspection  of  the  Codex"  (Cod.  Alex.  Introd. 
p.  xviii).  On  the  contrary,  seeing  (as  every  one  must  see  for 
himself)  with  my  own  eyes,  I  have  always  felt  convinced  with 

Berriman  and  the  earlier  collators  that  Cod.  A  read  OC,  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  shaken  in  my  conviction  at  all,  it  is  less  by  the 
adverse  opinion  even  of  Bp.  Ellicott*,  than  by  the  more  recently 

1  The  trae  reading  of  the  Codex  Alezandrinns  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16  has  long  been 
an  interesting  puzzle  with  Biblical  students.  The  manuscript,  and  especially 
the  leaf  containing  this  Terse  (fol.  145),  now  yery  thin  and  falling  into  holes,  must 
have  been  in  a  widely  difiFerent  condition  from  the  present  when  it  first  came  to 
England.  At  that  period  Toung,  Huish  {see  p.  99),  and  the  rest  who  collated  or 
referred  to  it,  belieTed  that  80  was  written  by  the  first  hand.  Mill  {N.  T.  ad  loc.) 
declares  that  he  had  first  supposed  the  primitive  reading  to  be  OC,  seeing  dearly 
that  the  line  over  the  letters  had  not  been  entirely  made,  but  only  thickened,  by 
a  later  hand,  probably  the  same  that  traced  the  coarse,  rude,  recent,  horizontal 
diameter  now  running  through  the  cirde.  On  looking  more  closely,  however,  he 
detected  "ductus  ^uosdam  et  vestigia  satis  C6rta...i»esertim  ad  partem  ainia- 
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discovered  fact  that  00  (which  is  adopted  by  Qriesbach,  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  Davidson,  Tregelles,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Words- 
worth, Hort  and  Westcott),  was  read  in  M  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century. 

tram,  qaa  peripheriam  litersB  pertingit,"  eyidently  belonging  to  an  earlier 
diameter,  which  the  thicker  and  later  one  had  almost  defaced.  This  old  line 
was  afterwards  seen  by  John  Berriman  and  foor  other  persons  with  him 
(Oloncester  Kidley  [see  p.  327],  Gibson,  Hewett,  and  Pilkington)  by  means  of  a 
glass  in  the  bright  sunshine,  when  he  was  preparing  his  Lady  Moyer's  Leotnre 
for  1787—8  (CHtical  DUsertaii&n  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  p.  156).  Wetstein  admitted 
the  existence  of  such  a  transverse  line,  but  referred  it  to  the  tongue  or  iogitta 
of  €  on  the  reverse  of  the  leaf,  an  explanation  rejected  by  Woide,  but  admitted 
by  Tregelles,  who  states  in  opposition  to  Woide  that  '*Part  of  the  6  on  the 
other  side  of  the  leaf  does  intersect  the  0,  as  we  have  seen  again  and  again,  and 
which  others  with  us  have  seen  also  "  {Horne,  it.  p.  156).  This  last  assertion 
may  be  received  as  quite  true,  and  yet  not  relevant  to  the  point  at  issue.  In  an 
Excursus  appended  to  1  Timothy  in  his  edition  of  The  Pastoral  Epistles  (p.  100, 
1856),  Bp  Ellicott  declares,  as  the  result  of  "minute  personal  inspection,"  that 
the  original  reading  was  "indisputably"  OC.  The  leaf  being  held  up  to  the 
light,  the  point  of  an  inatrnment  was  brought  by  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the 
British  Museum  "so  near  to  the  extremity  of  the  sagitta  of  the  6  as  to  make  a 
point  of  shade  visible  to  the  observer  on  the  other  side:"  so  that  "when  the 
point  of  the  instrument  was  drawn  over  the  sagitta  of  the  6,  the  point  of  shade 
was  seen  to  exactly  trace  out  the  suspected  diameter  of  the  0."  This  might 
seem  indeed  a  very  satisfactory  experiment,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  the 
more  so,  but  for  one  not  trifling  drawback.  So  very  delicate  is  the  operation, 
that  out  of  ttDo  such  experiments  which  were  tried  on  that  occasion,  the  result 
of  the  one  was  what  the  Bishop  describes,  that  of  the  other  being  to  make  the 
sagitta  of  €  cut  the  O  indeed,  aa  Tregelles  mentions,  but  cut  it  too  high  to  have 
been  reasonably  mistaken  by  a  careful  observer  for  the  diameter  of  G.  This 
last  state  of  things  eonresponds  precisely  with  my  own  experience.  On  holding 
the  leaf  up  to  the  light  one  singularly  bright  hour,  February  7, 1861,  and  gazing 
at  it,  with  and  without  a  lens,  with  eyes  which  have  something  of  the  power 
and  too  many  of  the  defects  of  a  miorosoope,  I  saw  dearly  the  tongue  of  the 
6  through  the  attenuated  vellum*  crossing  the  circle  about  two-thirds  up  (much 
above  the  thick  modem  line),  the  knob  at  its  extremity  falling  without  the 
circle.  On  laying  down  the  leaf,  I  saw  immediately  after  (but  not  at  the  same 
moment)  the  slight  shadow  of  the  real  ancient  diameter,  only  just  above  the 
recent  one.  Even  had  this  last  faint  line  not  been  seen,  Mr  Cowper  would  be 
right  in  saying  that  "  The  mere  absence  or  invisibility  of  the  cross  line  of  the 
theta  would  not  of  itself  be  demonstrative,  because  it  has  disappeared  in  a 
number  of  cases  about  which  no  question  ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be  raised  " 
{Cod.  Alexandn  Jntrod.  p.  xviii).  "It  may  well  be  questioned"  writes  Canon 
Liddon  to  the  same  purport  "whether  enough  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
probability  that  a  faint  line  like  the  bar  of  the  G  would,  in  time,  be  rubbed  out 
[not  from  God.  A  only  but]  from  the  oldest  manuscripts  "  (BampUm  Lectures  for 
1866,  p.  467,  note  n). 

But  one  word  more.    A  well-known  Biblical  scholar  once  suggested  to  me 
that  the  upper  horizontal  line,  made  by  a  recent  hand,  was  too  thin  to  cover  as 
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The  secondary  witnesses,  versious  and  certain  of  the  Fathers, 
also  powerfully  incline  this  way,  and  they  deserve  pecaliar 
attention  in  a  case  like  the  present.  The  Peshito  (?)  and  Phi- 
loxenian  (text  and  ooi  in  margin)  Syriao  have  a  relative 
(whether  09  or  o) ;  so  have  the  Armenian,  the  Roman  ^thiopic, 
and  Erpenius'  Arabic.  The  Gothic,  Thebaic,  Memphitic,  and 
Piatt's  JEthiopic  favour  Z9 :  all  Latin  versions  (even  /.  g.  whose 

Greek  is  OC)  read  "  quod,"  while  O^h^  appears  only  in  the 
Slavonic  (which  usually  resembles  EL  and  the  later  copies)  and 
the  Polyglott  Arabic.  Of  ecclesiastical  writers  the  best  witness 
for  the  Received  text  is  Ignatius,  Beov  dvOpayirlvo)^  <f>av€poU' 
fievov  (Ephes.  19),  both  in  the  Greek  and  old  Latin,  although 
the  Syriac  abbreviator  seems  to  have  rov  vlov :  the  later  inter- 
polator expanded  the  clause  thus:  0€ov  cu?  dvOpcotrov  <f>aivofiivou, 
Kol  dt/Opdirov  (W9  0€ov  ivepyovvro'i.  Hippolytus  (Adv.  Not.  17  : 
fl.  220)  makes  a  "  free  reference"  to  it  in  the  words  Ovto^ 
7rpo€\0(ov  €tv  Koa-fjMv,  0€6^  iv  ad/uiTi  i<f>av€poo0rj,  and  elsewhere 
with  6  before  irpoekOdv.  The  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria (265)  can  no  longer  be  upheld  (Tregelles,  Home,  rv.  p. 
339),  that  of  Chrysostom  to  the  same  effect  is  deemed  precarious, 
since  his  manuscripts  fluctuate,  and  Cramer's  catena  on  1  Tim. 
p.  31  is  adverse  *.    The  evidence  borne  for  0€i^  by  Didymus  (de 

it  now  seems  to  do  all  yestiges  of  such  older  lines  of  abridgement  as  that  over 
6C  on  the  same  page  (ch.  iv.  8) ;  famished,  as  these  lines  are,  with  thick  knobs 
at  both  ends.  Our  reply  would  be  (1)  that  in  Mill's  time  (vid.  tupra)  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  original  npper  line  (now  quite  obliterated)  was  visible  to  that  critie» 
and  (2)  that  though  in  the  particular  instance  of  ch.  iv.  3,  and  many  others,  the 
horizontal  line  has  a  bold  knob  at  both  ends,  in  a  yet  greater  number  of  places 
the  knob  is  but  at  one  end,  or  very  small,  sometimes  indeed  evanescent,  so  as 
to  be  quite  undistinguishable  from  a  portion  of  a  simple  straight  line,  or  even  to 
degenerate  into  two  or  more  points  (e.  g.  8T,  ch.  iv.  4),  which  might  easily  be 
covered  by  the  recent  line  now  set  above  OC  or  OC . 

Postscript.  Third  Edition.  Mr  Hammond  {OtUlines  of  Textual  Criticiim, 
p.  104,  note)  suggests  that  the  slight  shadow  of  the  real  ancient  diameter  which 
I  saw  in  1861,  just  above  the  recent  one  in  6,  might  really  be  the  impression  of 
the  recent  diameter  retained  for  an  instant  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.  It  might 
have  been  so:  non  sum  qualis  eram;  I  shall  never  be  able  to  verify  what  I 
observed  that  one  morning.  But  the  evidence  of  Toung,  of  Huish,  of  Mill,  of 
Berriman  and  his  friends,  when  the  page  was  comparatively  unworn,  cannot 
thus  be  disposed  of. 

^  Yet  how  can  it  be  precarious  in  the  face  of  such  testimony  as  the  following 
{Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1881,  p.  863)?  T^  8^  St^  orra  dr^pwror  tfeXi^ot 
ywiadai  koX  avaaxdvBai  /rarajS^rai  Tovovrw,.,rwr6  eari  rh  hicrXyi^etat  y4f*w.  *0  Bij 
Kol  IlavXot  Baviw^   i\€y€'    Kal  ofioKoyovfiiyiin    fiiya   iorl   to    rijs    evo^e/Se/ot 
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Trin,)  and  Gregory  Nyssen*  is  beyond  all  doubt;  that  of  later 
writers,  Theodoret,  John  Damascene,  Theophylact,  (Ecumenius 
(as  might  be  looked  for)  is  clear  and  express.  The  chief  Latins, 
Hilary,  Jerome,  Augustine,  &c.  exhibit  either  qui  or  qtu>d :  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  (for  so  we  must  conclude  both  from  manuscripts 
and  his  context)',  Epiphanius  (twice),  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(in  Latin)  ^  and  others  of  less  weight,  or  whose  language  is  less 
direct,  are  cited  in  critical  editions  of  the  N.  T*  in  support 
of  a  relative ;  add  to  which  that  ^e^^  is  not  quoted  by  Fathers 
(e.g.  "  Cyprian,  p.  35,'*  BenUeii  Critica  Sacra^  p.  67)  in  many 
places  where  it  might  fairly  be  looked  for ;  though  this  argu- 
ment must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  The  idle  tale,  propagated 
by  Liberatus  the  Deacon  of  Carthage,  and  from  him  repeated 
by  Hincmar  and  Victor,  that  Macedonius  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople (A.D.  506)  was  expelled  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius 
for  corrupting  0  or  OC  into  0C,  although  lightly  credited  by 
Dr  Tregelles  {An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,  p.  229)  and  even 
by  Dr  Hort  (Notes,  p.  133),  is  suflSciently  refuted  by  Bp  Pearson 
(On  the  Greed,  Art.  ii.  p.  128,  3rd  edition). 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  mass  of  external  proof,  bearing  in 
mind  too  that  OC  (from  which  o  of  D*  is  an  evident  corruption)  is 
grammatically  much  the  harder  reading  after  fiv<rTfjpiov  (p.  493*), 

f/Mrnfpiw  irotoy  lUya;  deot  €^Q9€p^t$ii  h  ffopxt*  xal  viXaf  aXXaxov*  ov  yh^ 
d77A(i;i'  crtXaAi/Sdyerai  o  ^e^r  (Chrysostom,  I.  497).  It  is  neoessaiy  to  study  the 
context  weU  before  we  can  understand  l^he  strength  or  weakness  of  Patristic 
evidence. 

^  Twenty-three  times  in  all,  as  Ward  {tee  p.  642,  note)  observes,  adding 
that  *'  nothing  can  be  more  express  and  unquestionable  than  his  reading."  The 
Quarterly  Reviewer  speaks  veiy  well  {tibi  eupra)^  '*A  single  quotation  is  better 
than  many  references.  Among  a  multitude  of  proofs  that  Christ  is  Ch>d,  Gre- 
gory says :  Tifu>$4(fi  Bi  Ika^ifirpf  pof  ori  •  Beos  e^ayeptaOif  ip  trapidj  iZiKOkvOii  iw 
vy€VfMTi"  (IX.  693). 

>  Bentleii  Critica  Sacra,  p.  ^7,  "Z^oXta  Fhotii  MSS.  {Bib.  Pub.  CanU)  ad 
loo.  6  iv  d>£(K$  Ku/kXXos  iv  rtfi  i§  Kt^aXcUii^  r(a¥  tf^xo^^^^  ^^^''t  ^s  i^aifepiJ^fi  iv 
vapKL"    Photius  also  quoted  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (or  Apollinarius)  for  Beos. 

*  Dr  Swete,  in  his  masterly  edition  of  the  Latin  translation  of  Theodore's 
commentary  on  S.  Paul's  Epistles  {see  p.  682),  after  citing  the  Latin  text  as  qui 
mamfeetatut  ett  in  came,  adds  **  Both  bur  MSS.  read  qui,  here  and  [15  lines] 
below  and  use  the  masculine  oonsistenily  throughout  the  context.... Thus  the 
present  translation  goes  to  confirm  the  inference  already  drawn  from  the  Greek 
fragment  of  Theodore  de  incam,  zui.  (Migne,  P.  O,  66,  987)  that  he  read  6t 
i^ept^  '*  (Vol.  II.  p.  135  n.) :  pertinently  observing  that  if  Theodore  used 
Of,  he  was  in  harmony  with  the  Syriao  versions. 

«  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  (Oct.  1881,  p.  865),  in  his  trenchant  style,  goes  a 
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and  that  it  might  easily  pass  into  6C,  we  must  consider  it 
probable  (indeed,  if  we  were  sure  of  the  testimony  of  the  first- 
rate  uncials,  we  might  regard  it  as  certain)  that  the  second  of 
our  rules  of  Comparative  Criticism  must  here  be  applied  (see 
p.  557),  and  0€o^  of  the  more  recent  many  yield  place  to  09  of 
the  ancient  few\  Yet  even  then  the  force  of  the  Patristic 
testimony  remains  untouched.  Were  we  to  concede  to  Dr 
Hort's  unproved  hjrpothesis  that  Didymus  de  Trinitate  abounds 
in  what  he  calls  Syrian  readings  {see  p.  533),  and  that  they  are 
not  rare  with  Gregory  Nyssen  {Notes,  p.  133),  the  clear  references 
of  Ignatius  and  Hippolytus  are  not  thus  to  be  disposed  of.  I 
dare  not  pronounce  $€69  a  corruption. 

(42).  1  Tim.  vi.  7.  By  omitting  SljXov  of  the  Received  text 
Jjachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,  produce 
a  Greek  sentence  as  inconsequential  as  the  most  thorough 
votaries  of  the  "  harder  reading"  (p.  493)  can  wish  for ;  ''  For 
we  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  because  neither  can  we 
carry  anything  out."  Dr  Hort  sees,  of  course,  that  S.  Paul  could 
not  reason  in  this  fashion,  and  says  that  ''The  text  [i.e.  his 
text,  without  BrjXov]  is  manifestly  the  parent  of  all  the  other 
readings,  which  are  futile  attempts  to  smooth  away  its  difficulty. 
A  primitive  corruption  must  lurk  somewhere,"  and  then  ven- 
tures on  the  awkward  suggestion  that  OTI  arose  fix)m  the  tran- 
scriptural  repetition  of  the  last  syllable  of  Koafiov  (ON  being  read 
as  OTI),  a  guess  which  we  observe  that  Dr  Westcott  does  not 
care  to  vouch  for  {Notes,  p.  134).    But  why  create  a  difficulty 

good  way  beyond  this :  ***0f  is  in  troth  so  grossly  improbable — ^rather,  so  tm- 
poisible — a  reading,  that  under  any  oircnmstanoes  we  mnst  have  anxiously 
inquired  whether  no  escape  from  it  was  discoTerable :  whether  there  exists  no 
other  way  of  explaining  how  bo  patent  an  absnrdity  as  this  may  have  arisen f... 
We  shall  be  landed  in  a  bathos  indeed  if  we  allow  gross  improbability  to  become 
a  constraining  motive  with  us  in  revising  the  sacred  Text." 

1  **Con8pectmn  lectionis  hnjos  loci  optime  dedit  in  sermone  vemaonlo 
William  H.  Ward,  Y.  D.  M.  in  BlbliothecA  Sacrft  Americanft,  anni  1865,"  Tre- 
gelles N.  T.  ad  loe.  For  a  copy  of  this  work  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
A.  W.  Tyler  of  New  York.  Mr  Ward  wonders  that  neither  Tregelles  nor  I  have 
noticed  a  certain  pinhole  in  God.  A,  pointed  oat  to  Sir  F.  Madden  by  J.  Soott 
Porter  (see  p.  474),  made  by  some  person  at  the  extremity  of  the  sagitta  of  the 
€  on  the  opposite  page,  and  falling  exactly  on  the  supposed  transverse  line  of 
the  G.  I  cannot  perceive  the  pinhole,  but  the  vellimi  is  fiist  crombling  away 
from  the  effects  of  time,  certainly  through'  no  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  thooe 
who  keep  the  manuscript. 
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at  all  ?  Cod.  B  is  now  lost  to  us  {see  p.  102),  and  of  the  rest 
S^Xov  is  omitted  in  M^AFQ  and  its  Latin  version  ^  with 
copies  of  the  Vnlgate  referred  to  by  Lachmann,  the  Memphitic 
{koI  for  ore),  Thebaic;  the  Armenian  and  both  iSthiopic  -varying 
with  the  Memphitic  Instead  of  Brf\ov  D*.  m.,fuld,,  Cyprian  and 
the  Qothic  have  aXi7^€9>  and  the  printed  Vulgate  with  its  codices 
(even  /)  and  Ambrosiaster  hatid  dvbium,  which  will  suit  hfjXjov 

well  enough,  as  will  |^p«o  {et  notu/m  est)  of  the  Syriac  versions. 

For  8^1/  itself  stand  ^♦♦D**  {hiat  E)  KLP,  all  the  cursives 
save  one,  and  of  the  Fathers  Basil,  Macarius,  Chrysostom, 
EuthaUus,  Theodoret,  and  John  Damascene,  evidence  which  we 
should  have  liked  to  see  a  little  stronger. 

(43).     Philem.  12,     For  ov  aviireii'fa'   <n)  hi  avrov,  rovri- 
oTi  ret  ifia  <rjr\dy^va,  wpoa\al3ov  of  the  Received  text,  the 
criticSj  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles  (but  not  his  margin), 
Bp  Lightfoot,  Westcott  and  Hort  read  ov  dpiirefi'^d  (roi,  avrov, 
rovriart  rcL  ifid  o-TrXaTp^a,  omitting  wpoa\afiov,  which  they 
judge  to  have  been  interpolated  from  ver,  !?•    Tregelles  and  Bp  • 
Lightfoot,  moreover,  put  a  full  stop  after  <roi,  so  that  avrov  is 
regarded  as  an  ''accusative  suspended;  the  sentence  changes 
its  form  and  loses  itself  in  a  number  of  dependent  clauses ;  and 
the  main  point  is  not  resumed  till  ver.  17  irpoaXafiov  avrov 
(o^    ifie,    the  grammar   having  been  meanwhile    dislocated/' 
So  Lightfoot,  who  vindicates  the  emphatic  place  he  has  assigned 
to  avriv  by  the  not  very  close  parallels  John  ix.  21, 23 ;  Eph.  i.  22. 
Manuscripts,  of  course,  will  not  help  us  much  in  punctuation, 
but  Codd.  X*A.  17  are  very  good  witnesses  for  aoi  in  the  room 
of  o-i)  Bk  and  for  the  omission  of  irpoaXafiov,  a  simple,  although 
somewhat  rude,  construction  well  worthy  of  attention.    For  aoi, 
with  or  without  o-i)  Sk  following,  we  have  the  additional  sup- 
port of  C*DE,  d.  e.  and  g  against  its  own  Greek,  the  Clemen- 
tine Vulgate  and  such  Vulgate  codices  as  demid.  harV^*,  the 
Feshito  SyriaCi  Memphitic,  Armenian,  iSthiopic,  &c.    For  the 
omission  of  irpoa\a/3ov,  which  is  of  course  the  chief  variation, 
besides  H*A.  17  are  cited  F  and  G  in  the  Greek  but  not  in 
their  Latin  versions,  37  and  others  setting  it  before  avrov.    It 
is  found  in  all  the  rest,  D**E**KLP,  all  other  cursives,  and  (as 
might  have  been  anticipated)  the  versions^  as  well  Latin  as 
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Syriac,  Memphitic  (which  reads  as  Cod.  37),  Gothic,  and  iEthio- 
pic :  g.  the  Armenian  and  Theodoret  put  it  after  avrov. 

(44).  Jakes  iv.  4.  Motxol  fcal  should  be  omitted  before  fioi- 
;^aX/8€9  on  the  testimony  of  M*AR  13.  The  Peshito,  Memphitic, 
Latin,  Armenian,  and  both  iSthiopic  versions  have  "adulterers" 
{/(yrnicatoresff)  only,  but  since  no  Greek  copy  thus  reads,  we  must 
suppose  that  their  translators  were  startled  by  the  bold  imagery 
so  familiar  to  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Isai.  liv.  5 ;  Jer.  iL  2 ;  Ezek, 
zvi.  32  are  cited  from  a  host  of  similar  passages  by  Wordsworth), 
and  endeavoured  to  dilute  it  in  this  way.  Tischendorf  would 
join  /to£;^aX/S6?  with  SairaviiaffTe  ver.  3,  alleging  the  point  or 
stop  placed  after  it  in  Cod.  B :  but  this  point  is  not  found  in 
Yercellone's  edition,  although  he  leaves  a  small  space  before 
ovfc.  The  full  form  Moixol  xal  fioix^XlBe^  of  K^ELP,  the  later 
Syriac,  and  all  other  known  copies,  is  evidently  a  correction  of 
early  scribes. 

(45).  James  iv.  6.  The  variation  between  /car^Kicev  and 
KartpKffaev  is  plainly  to  be  attributed  to  a  mere  itacism,  whichso- 
ever is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  form.  We  find  i  in  MAB.  101. 
104  only,  nor  is  it  quite  accurate  to  say  with  Tischendorf  that 
collators  are  apt  to  overlook  such  points.  In  ELP,  and  appa- 
rently in  all  other  manuscripts  of  every  class,  rf  is  read,  and  so 
the  catenas,  with  Theophylact  and  CEcumenius,  understand  this 
difficult  passage.  That  all  the  versions  (Latin,  Syriac,  Egyp- 
tian, &c.)  thus  render  seems  decisive  in  favour  of  rj.  The  com- 
bination of  MAB,  however  strong,  has  repeatedly  been  seen  not 
to  be  irresistible ;  and  while  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  our 
existing  Greek  copies  the  interchange  of  i  and  tf  (though  found 
in  Cod.  A)  is  not  an  itacism  of  the  very  oldest  type  (p.  10),  yet 
here  the  testimony  of  the  versions  refers  it  back  to  the  second 
century.  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort, 
combine  in  reading  Kar^Kiaep. 

(46).  1  Pet.  i.  23.  Here  we  have  a  remarkable  example  to 
illustrate  what  we  saw  in  the  cases  of  Rom.  viii.  20  (p.  565) ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  3  (p.  500) ;  Phil.  ii.  1  (p.  633),  that  the  chief  uncials 
sometimes  conspire  in  readings  which  are  unquestionably  £EiIse, 
and  can  hardly  have  arisen  independently  of  each  other.  For 
airopS^  ^OapTf]^  Codd.  MAC  have  <f>0opa^  <f>0aprff^,  the  scribe's 
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eye  wandering  in  writing  airopa^  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
word:  Cod.  B  is  free  from  this  vile  corruption.  When  Mill 
records  the  variation  for  Cod.  A,  he  adds  (as  well  he  might), 
"dormitante  scribe :''  but  that  the  same  gross  error  should  be 
found  in  three  out  of  the  four  oldest  codices,  and  in  no  other,  is 
very  suggestive  and  not  a  little  perplexing. 

(47).  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  Kvpiop  S^  t6v  Oeov  dycda-are  iv  ral^  Kap- 
hicu^  vfioiv.  For  Oeov  we  find  ^(puTThv  (a  change  of  considerable 
doctrinal  importance)*  in  HABC.  7.  8  (Stephen's  la).  13.  33 
(margin).  69.  137. 182.  184  (but  not  221 :  see  p.  652,  note  1), 
Apost.  1  (7i/  %!/  riii&v)  with  its  Arabic  translation.  Thus  too 
read  both  Syriac  versions,  the  Thebaic,  Memphitic,  Armenian 
{riv  avrdv  koI  xpurriv),  Erpenius'  Arabic,  the  Vulgate,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Fulgentius  and  Bede.  Jerome  has  "Jesum 
Christum:"  the  iEthiopic  and  one  other  (Auctor  de  premiss., 
4th  century)  omit  both  words.  Against  this  very  strong  case 
we  can  set  up  for  the  common  text  only  the  more  recent  uncials 
KLP  (not  more  than  seven  uncials  contain  this  Epistle),  the 
mass  of  later  cursives  (ten  out  of  Scrivener's  twelve,  also  Wake 
12,  or  Cod.  193),  the  Polyglott  Arabic,  Slavonic,  Theophylact, 
and  (Ecumenius,  authorities  of  the  ninth  century  and  down- 
wards. It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  in  this  instance  to  express 
my  cordial  agreement  with  Tregelles  (and  so  read  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort),  when  he  says,  "Thus  the 
reading  j^iarbv  may  be  relied  on  confidently*'  (An  Account  of 
the  Printed  Text,  p.  285).  I  would  further  allege  this  text  as 
one  out  of  many  proofs  that  the  great  uncials  seldom  or 
never  conspire  in  exhibiting  a  really  valuable  departure 
from  the  later  codices,  unless  supported  by  some  of  the 
best  of  the  cursives  themselves.  See,  however,  p.  618,  Acts 
xiii.  32. 


^  **  As  the  ApoBtie  here  applies  to  Ckritt  language  which  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  made  use  of  with  zeferenoe  to  JehoTah  (see  Isai.  viii.  IS),  he  clearly  suggests 
the  sapreme  godhead  of  onr  Bedeemer,"  as  Dr  Roberts  pats  the  matter  {Words 
of  the  New  Teetament^  p.  170).  Not^  of  course,  that  onr  critical  judgment 
dioold  be  swayed  one  way  or  the  other  by  individual  preposseBsions ;  bat  that 
those  who  in  the  coarse  of  these  researches  have  saoiifioed  to  truth  much  that 
they  have  hitherto  held  dear,  need  not  suppress  their  satisfaction  when  troth 
is  gain. 
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(48).  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  The  resemblance  between  the  second 
epistle  of  S.  Peter  and  that  of  S.  Jude  is  too  close  to  be  un- 
observed by  the  most  careless  reader,  and  the  supposition  that 
the  elder  Apostle's  letter  was  in  Jude's  hands  when  he  wrote  his 
own  is  that  which  best  meets  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
airlXjoi  ot  the  present  verse,  for  example,  looks  like  the  origin  of 
{pinXdBe^  in  Jude  12,  where  the  latter  word  is  employed  in  a 
signification  almost  unprecedented  in  Classical  Greek,  though 
the  Orphic  poems  have  been  cited  for  its  bearing  the  sense  of 
**  spots,"  which  all  the  ancient  versions  rightly  agree  with  our 
Authorised  Bible  in  attributing  to  it.  Bearing  in  mind  the  same 
verse  of  S.  Jude,  it  seems  plain  that  airaTavf;  of  the  Received 
text  cannot  be  accepted  as  true,  as  well  because  it  affords  80 
poor  a  meaning  in  connection  with  impvif>£in€^  and  avvevoijfpv' 
fLcpoi,  as  because  the  later  writer  must  have  seen  drfdirac^  in  his 
model,  when  he  paraphrased  it  by  oi  iv  rat?  arydirat^  vfuSv  frmr' 
XaS69  avvevcoxovfievoL  For  this  change  of  two  letters  we  have 
the  support  of  Cod.  A  (as  corrected  by  the  first  hand)  and  B 
alone  of  the  manuscripts,  but  of  the  versions,  the  Latin  Specu- 
lum m  (see  p.  344)  which  in  these  later  epistles  is  strangely 
loose,  yet  cannot  be  misunderstood  in  the  present  place,  the 
Vulgate,  the  Thebaic,  -Sithiopic,  the  Syriac  printed  with  the 
Peshito  (see  p?  315  ^),  and  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian  version. 
Add  to  these  Ephraem  and  the  Latin  author  of  the  tract  **  de 
singularitate  clericorum,"  both  of  the  fourth  century.  The  little 
group  of  cursives  27.  29.  and  the  second  hand  of  66  (see  p.  552, 
n.  1)  read  dyvouu^ ;  but  airdrai^;,  nescio  quo  sensu*,  still-  cleaves 

1  This  tranalation  of  2  Peter,  2,  8  John  and  Jade,  printed  by  Pooooke  from 
Bodl.  Orient.  119,  weU  deserves  oarefol  study,  being  totally  different  in  s^le  and 
character  both  from  the  Peshito  and  the  Philoxenian,  somewhat  free  and  peri- 
phrastic, yet,  in  oar  paucity  of  -good  aathorities  jast  here,  of  great  interest  and 
fall  of  yaluable  readings.  Thas,  in  this  veiy  verse  it  reads  dStKWfispoi  ("being 
wronged  as  the  hire  of  their  wrong-doing")  with  fe<*BP  and  the  Armenian, 
difficolt  as  it  may  seem  to  receive  that  word  as  genuine :  in  ver.  17  it  omita 
els  TOP  alupa  with  KB  and  some  other  versions :  in  ch.  iii.  10  it  sides  with  the 
Thebaic  alone  in  receiving  odx  ei^pc^^erflu  (apparenUy  correctly)  instead  of 
ei^pe^tf-erai  of  KBKP,  of  the  excellent  carsives  27.  29.  66  secundd  manu^  of  the 
Armenian  and  Philoxenian  margin,  where  the  Received  text  follows  the  obvious 
KaraucariaeTCu  of  AL  and  the  rest,  and  G  hits  npon  dptuwStiffoin'an  in  pare 
despair. 

>  Bp  Ghr.  Wordsworth  speaks  as  thongh  there  were  u^paronomatia^  a  play 
on  the  words  dydrtf  and  awdnft  comparing  (after  Windisohmann)  2  TbcM. 
ii.  10.    **  The  false  teachers  called  their  meetings  aydwai,  love  fetuts,  bnt  they 
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to  the  text  of  Tischendorf  and  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  to  the 
margin  of  Tregelles,  who  in  the  text  prefers  dydirai^  with 
Lachmann  and  Westcott  and  Hort's  margin.  Codd.  MA  (in  its 
original  form)  CELP,  all  other  cursives,  the  catenas  (Cod.  36, 
&c.),  the  Memphitic,  Armenian,  and  Philoxenian  versions  also 
have  cnrdrai^,  and  so  Theophylact  and  (Ecumenins,  but  hardly 
Jerome  as  cited  by  Tischendorf. 

(49).  1  John  ii.  23.  The  English  reader  will  have  observed 
that  the  latter  clause  of  this  verse,  **biUhe  that  acknowledgeth  the 
Son  hath  the  Father  also,'^  is  printed  in  italics  in  our  Authorised 
version,  this  being  the  only  instance  in  the  New  Testament 
wherein  variety  of  reading  is  thus  denoted  by  the  translators* 
who  derived  both  the  words  and  this  method  of  indicating  their 
doubtful  authenticity  from  the  "Great  Bible"  of  1S39\  The 
corresponding  Greek  6  6fjLo\oy£v  top  viov  KaX  rov  waripa  ^et 
(which  seems  to  have  been  lost  from  some  copies  by  Homoeo- 
teleuton,  see  p.  9),  was  first  inserted  in  Beza^s  Greek  Testament 
of  1582*,  it  is  approved  by  all  modem  editors  (Griesbach, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort), 
and,  though  still  absent  from  the  teoctus  receptus,  is  unques* 
tionably  genuine.  This  is  just  such  a,  point  as  versions  are 
best  capable  of  attesting.  The  ''Great  Bible"  had  no  doubt 
taken  the  clause  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  whose  printed 
editions  and  chief  manuscripts  it  is  found  (e.g.  in  am.  fvld. 
demid.  toL  harl),  as  also  in  both  Syriac,  both  Egyptian  (the 
Thebaic  not  for  certain),  the  Armenian,  uSlthiopic,  and  Erpe- 
nius'  (not  the  Polyglott)  Arabic  version.  Of  manuscripts  the 
great  uncials  MABC  (with  P)  contain  the  clause,  the  later  EL 
omit  it.  Of  the  cursives  only  two  of  Scrivener's  (182.  225) 
have  it,  and  another  (183)  secundd  manu:  from  twelve  or 
more  of  them  it  is  absent,  as  also  from  seven  of  Matthaei's : 

were  mere  draroi,  deceits.  Their  table  was  a  snare"  (Ps.  Izix.  22).  This  view 
might  be  tenable  if  S.  Peter,  with  whom  the  parofumuuia  must  have  taken  its 
twe,  were  not  the  earlier  writer  of  the  two,  as  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  belieyes  he 
was,  as  firmly  as  we  do.  Perhaps  Dr  Westoott^e  notion  that  2  Pet.  is  a  trans- 
lation, not  an  original,  at  least  in  Ch.  ii.,  will  best  aooonnt  for  the  textual  yaria- 
tions  between  it  and  S.  Jude. 

1  See  the  "  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible,"  Introduction,  pp.  zxzt.  xxxvii. 

*  "Bestitui  in  Gv^is  hoo  membrum  ex  quatnor  mannscr.  codicum,  reteris 
Latini  et  Syri  interpretia  anctoritate.  sic  etiam  assueto  Johanne  istia  opposi- 
tionibus  contrariorum  uti  quam  saepissimd."    Beza,  N,  T.  1582. 
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but  of  the  other  cursives  it  is  present  in  at  least  thirty, 
whereof  3.  6.  13.  66**  {marg).  68.  69,  98  are  valuable.  It 
is  also  acknowledged  by  Clement,  Origen  {thrice),  Eusebius, 
both  Cyrils,  Theophylact,  and  the  Western  Fathers.  The 
youDger  Cyril,  possibly  Euthalius,  and  one  or  two  others  have 
ofAoXoyet  for  the  final  l;^€i:  the  Old  Latin  m,  Cyprian  and 
Hilary,  repeat  top  vliv  xal  before  rdv  iraripa  c^e*.  The  critical 
skill  of  Beza  must  not  be  estimated  very  highly  (see  p.  440), 
yet  in  this  instance  he  might  well  have  been  imitated  by  this 
Elzevir  editors. 

(50).  1  John  v.  7,  8.  ''Oti  rpcZ^  el^nv  oi  fiaprvpovpre^ 
\iv  Tw  ovpav^y  6  Harrip,  6  Aoyo^i,  ical  to  "Ayiov  Tlv€vp>a'  tccU 
ovTOi  oi  rp6t9  &  elai.  KaX  rpels  eiartv  oi  pbaprvpovvre^  iv  t§ 
yp],  ri  irpeufka,  teal  to  {/Sq>/>,  xal  to  alfia'  koX  oi  TpeU  W  Td  €p 


elciv. 


The  authenticity  of  the  words  within  brackets  will,  perhaps, 
no  longer  be  maintained  by  any  one  whose  judgment  ought  to 
have  weight;  but  this  result  has  been  arrived  at  after  a  long  and 
memorable  controversy,  which  helped  to  keep  alive,  especially 
in  England,  some  interest  in  Biblical  studies,  and  led  to  investi- 
gations into  collateral  points  of  the  highest  importance,  such  as 
the  sources  of  the  Received  text,  the  manuscripts  employed  by 
R.  Stephen  (see  p.  438),  the  origin  and  value  of  the  Velesian 
readings  (see  p.  196),  &c.  A  critical  rdsum^  of  the  whole 
discussion  might  be  profitably  undertaken  by  some  competent 
scholar;  we  can  at  present  touch  only  upon  the  chief  heads  of 
this  great  debate  \ 

^  Home  {Introduction^  Vol.  u.  Pt.  n.  oh.  in.  Sect.  4),  and  after  his  example 
Tregelles  (Home,  it.  pp.  384 — 8)  give  a  carious  list  of  more  than  fifty  Tolumes, 
pamphlets,  or  eritioal  notices  on  this  question.  The  foUowing  are  the  moat 
worthy  of  perasal :  Letten  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  by  G.  Travis,  Ardhdeaoon 
of  Chester,  1785,  2nd  edit. :  Letten  to  Mr  Archdeacon  Travis,  Ac  by  Biefaaid 
Porson,  1790;  Letters  to  Mr  Archdeacon  Travis,  &o.  by  Herbert  Marsh  [afterwards 
Bp  of  Peterborough],  1795 :  A  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character  ofProfeuar 
Porson,  by  Onto  CantabiigienBis  [Thomas  Tnrton,  afterwards  Bp  of  Ely],  18S7: 
Two  Letters  on  some  parts  of  the  Controversy  concerning  1  John  v.  7,  by  Niocdaa 
Wiseman,  1835 ;  for  which  see  above  p.  341.  For  Dr  Adam  Clarke's  "  ObservatiouB,** 
&e,,  1805,  see  p.  187,  note  2.  Professor  Ezra  Abbot's  edition  of  Orme*s  Memoir 
of  tlie  Controversy  on  1  John  v.  7,  New  Tork,  1866,  has  not  fallen  in  my  way.  The 
last  elaborate  work  that  has  been,  or  perhaps  is  likely  to  be  written,  on  the  verses 
is  A  new  plea  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Text  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  or 
Porton's  Letters  to  Travis  ecleetically  examined,  Cambridge,  1867,  being  the  per- 
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The  two  verses  appear  in  the  early  editions,  with  the  follow- 
ing notable  variations  firom  the  common  text,  C  standing  for 
the  Complutensian,  Er.  for  one  or  .more  of  Erasmus'  five  edi- 
tions. Ver.  7  —  ev  T^  ovpav^  usque  adr^  yfj  ver.  8,  Er.  1,  2.  — 
6  prim,  et  secund,  Er.  3  [non  0.  Er,  4,  5].  +A:ai  {post  iranip)  C.  — 
TO  Er.  3.  wvevfia  Sfyiov  Er.  3,  4,  5.  — oStoa  C.  +  et?  to  {ante  ev)  C. 
ver.  8.  eiri  T179  7179  C,  —to  ter  Er.  3,  4,  5  [hdbent  C.  Er.  1,  2].  — 
ical  oi  TpeU  ad  fin,  vers.  C.  They  are  found,  including  the 
clause  from  iv  rfS  ovpav^  to  ^1/  r$  7^,  in  no  more  than  three 
Qreek  manuscripts,  and  those  of  very  late  date,  one  of  them  (Cod. 
Bavianus,  Evan.  110)  being  a  mere  worthless  copy  firom  printed 
books ;  and  in  the  margin  of  a  fourth,  in  a  hand  as  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  real  witnesses  are  the  Codex  Montfor- 
tianuB,  Evan.  61,  Act.  34,  whose  history  was  described  above, 
p.  187';  Cod.  Vat-Ottob.  298  (Act.  162,  see  p.  258  and  note  1), 
and,  for  the  margin,  a  Naples  manuscript  (Act.  83  or  173,  p.  258). 
On  comparing  these  slight  and  scanty  authorities  with  the  Re- 
ceived text  we  find  that  they  present  the  following  variations : 
ver.  7.  diri  tov  ovpavov  {pro  iv  t^  ovpav£)  162.  —  6  prim,  et 
secund.  34.  162.  -ri  34.  162.  iFi^  arftov  34.  162.  -  oZtol  162.  + 
eU  t6  {ante  h)  162.  ver.  8.  elal  173  TMirg,  iirl  tt}^  7^9  162.  — 
Td  ter  34.  —  kuI  (post  irva)  34.  162.  —  /cal  olTp€t<;  ad  fin.  vers,  34. 
162.  fin.  eltri  173.  No  printed  edition,  therefore,  is  found  to 
agree  with  either  34  or  162  (173,  whose  margin  is  so  very 
recent,  only  diflFers  from  the  common  text  by  dropping  v  i^peX" 
KvoTLKov),  though  on  the  whole  162  best  suits  the  Compluten- 
sian :  but  the  omission  of  the  article  in  ver.  7,  while  it  stands  in 
ver.  8  in  162,  proves  that  the  disputed  clause  was  interpo- 
lated (probably  from  its  parallel  Latin)  by  one  who  was  very 
ill  acquainted  with  Qreek. 

fonnaiioe  of  a  literary  reteran,  the  late  Ber.  Charles  Forster,  whose  arguments 
in  Tindication  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  published  in 
1888,  modem  Biblieal  writers  have  fonnd  it  easier  to  pass  by  than  to  refute.  In 
regard  to  what  he  was  well  aware  would  prove  his  final  e£Fort,  I  would  fain  call 
it  a  success  if  I  could  with  truth.  To  rebut  .much  of  Porson's  insolent  sophistTy 
was  easy,  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  is  simply  impossible. 

1  That  the  Codex  Montfortianus  was  influenced  by  the  Vulgate  is  probably 
true,  though  it  is  a  little  hasty  to  infer  the  fact  at  once  from  a  single  instance, 
namely,  the  substitution  of  xp^^rit  after  that  version  and  Uscan's  Armenian 
for  the  second  rreOfta  in  verse  6:  "qua9  lectio  Latina  Gneoe  in  codioem  84 
DubUnensem  ilium  Montfortianum  recepta  luculenter  testatur  versionem  vul- 
gatam  ad  eum  confidendum  valuisse"  (Tischendorf  ad  Ute.). 
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The  controverted  'words  are  not  met  with  in  any  of  the 
extant  uncials  (KABKJjP)  or  in  any  curaves  besides  those 
named  above ^ :  the  cursives  that  omit  them  were  found  by  the 
careful  calculation  of  the  Bev.  A.  W.  Qrafbon,  Dean  Alford's 
Secretary  {N,  T.  ad  loc.),  to  amount  to  188  in  all  (to  which 
we  may  now  add  Codd.  190.  193.  219 — 221),  besides  some 
sixty  Lectionaries.  The  aspect  of  things  is  not  materially 
altered  when  we  consult  the  versions.  The  disputed  clause 
is  not  in  any  manuscript  of  the  Peshito,  nor  in  the  best 
editions  (e.g.  Lee's:  but  see  pp.  314 — 17):  the  Philoxenian^ 
Thebaic,  Memphitic,  ^thiopic,  Arabic  do  not  contain  it  in 
any  shape :  scarcely  any  Armenian  codex  has  it  (see  p.  408), 
and  only  a  few  recent  Slavonic  copies,  the  margin  of  a  Moscow 
edition  of  1663  being  the  first  to  represent  it.  The  Latin 
versions,  therefore,  alone  lend  it  any  support,  and  even  these 
are  much  divided.  The  chief  and  oldest  authority  in  its 
favour  is  Wiseman's  Speculum  m  (see  p.  344)  and  r  of  the 
earlier  translation;  it  is  found  in  the  printed  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  in  perhaps  49  out  of  every  50  of  its  manuscripts,  but 
not  in  the  best,  such  as  am.,  fuid.,  harl\ ;  nor  in  Alcuin's 
reputed  copies  at  Bome  (primd  manu)  and  London  (see  p.  350 
— 1),  nor  in  the  book  of  Armagh  (p.  357)  and  full  fifty  others. 
In  one  of  the  most  ancient  which  contain  it,  cav.  (see  p.  355)» 
ver.  8  precedes  ver.  7  (as  appears  also  in  m.,  toL,  demid,,  and  a 
codex  at  Wolfenbiittel,  Wizatiburg.  99  [vm]  cited  by  Lach- 
mann),  while  in  the  margin  is  written  "audiat  hoc  Arius  et 
ceteri"  as  if  its  authenticity  was  unquestioned'.    In  general 

^  It  is  really  gnrprising  how  loosely  persons  who  cannot  help  being  sehoUura, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  will  talk  aboat  codioefi  containing  this  clause.  Br 
Edward  Tatham,  Bector  of  Lincoln  CpUege,  Oxford  (1792—1834),  writing  in 
1827,  speaks  of  a  manuscript  in  his  College  library  which  exhibited  it,  but  ia 
now  missing,  as  having  been  once  seen  by  him  and  Dr  Parsons,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  {Crito  Cantabrigiemis,  p.  d84«  note).  Tet  there  can  be  no  qnestioD 
that  he  meant  Act.  83,  which  does  not  give  the  verse,  bat  has  long  been  known 
to  have  some  connection  with  the  Codex  Montfortianiu,  which  does  {ue  p.  249)« 

*  Of  the  Spanish  MSS.  {see  p.  360)  leon,^  contains  the  passage  only  in  the 
margin,  leon.  ^  adds  at  the  end  of  ver.  8,  in  xpo  ihu.  Canon  Westcott  dtes  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (Addit.  11852),  of  the  ninth  centuzy,  to  the 
same  effect,  observing  that,  like  m  and  cat;.,  it  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  L«o- 
diceans.  This  MS.  runs  **qm&  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  sps  et  aqua  et 
sanguis,  et  tres  unum  sunt.  Sicut  in  caelo  tres  sunt  pater  verbum  et  epB^  et 
tres  unum  sunt "  Westoott's  manuscript  ia,  in  fact,  tUm,  (tee  p.  859),  and  had 
already  been  used  by  Person  {Letten,  ko,  p.  148), 
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there  is  very  considerable  variety  of  reading  (always  a  suspicious 
circumstance,  see  pp.  607,  614,  615,  and  notes),  and  often  the 
doubtful  words  stand  only  in  the  margin:  the  last  clause  of 
ver.  8  (et  hi  tres  unum  stmt),  especially,  is  frequently  left  out 
when  the  "Heavenly  Witnesses"  are  retained.  It  is  to  defend 
this  omission  by  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  not  to  account 
for  the  reception  of  the  doubtful  words,  that  the  Complutensian 
editors  wrote  a  note,  the  longest  and  indeed  almost  the  only 
one  in  their  New  Testament  {see  p.  426).  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  passage  from  iv  r^  ovpav^  to  iv  r^  y§  had  no 
place  in  ancient  Qreek  manuscripts,  but  came  into  some  of  the 
Latin  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixth  century. 

The  Patristic  testimony  in  its  favour,  though  quite  insuf- 
ficient to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  clause,  is  entitled  to 
more  consideration.  Of  the  Qreek  Fathers  no  one  has  cited  it, 
even  when  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  most  required  by  his 
argument,  or  though  he  quotes  consecutively  the  verses  going 
immediately  before  and  after  it^.  The  same  must  be  said  of 
the  great  Latins,  Hilary,  Lucifer,  Ambrose,  Jerome'  and  Augus- 
tine, with  others  of  less  note.  On  the  other  hand  the  African 
writers,  Yigilius  of  Thapsus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  Fulgentius  of  Ruspae  (?  fl.  520)  in  two  places,  expressly 
appeal  to  the  "  three  Heavenly  Witnesses ''  as  a  genuine  portion 
of  S.  John's  Epistle;  nor  is  there  much  reason  to  doubt  the 
testimony  of  Victor  Vitensis,  who  records  that  the  passage  was 
insisted  on  in  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  Eugenius 
Bishop  of  Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Arian  Hunneric,  king  of  the  Vandals.  From 
that  period  the  clause  became  well  known  in  other  regions  of 
the  West,  and  was  in  time  generally  accepted  throughout  the 
Latin  Church. 

1  Mr  Forster  {uhi  supra  pp.  200^-209)  believed  that  he  had  disooyered  Greek 
authority  of  the  fourth  centniy  for  this  passage,  in  an  isolated  Homily  by  an 
unknown  author,  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Chiysostom  (Tom.  zii.  pp.  416— 
21),  whose  date  Montfaucon  easily  fixes  by  internal  evidence  at  a.  n.  381.  As 
this  discovery,  if  real,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  controversy,  it  seems 
only  right  to  subjoin  the  words  alleged  by  this  learned  divine,  leaving  them  to 
make  their  own  way  with  the  reader :  (1)  eft  jc^icXiTrac  6  nari7p  koI  6  Ti6s  koL  t6 
Jhftvfia  ro  "Aytop  i  (2)  Sec  yhp  rf  aroeroKiici  x<*P^?  irapax<^pVffai  rijv  *Ayla¥  Tpio^a, 
•ijif  6  Harrlp  KarayyiXket,    Tpcdt  'ATOoroXwr,  fiaprvs  rijt  oufMPlov  Tpi&ios. 

>  The  **Prologus  Ckdeatus  in  vn  Epistolas  Canonieoi**  in  which  the  author 
complains  of  the  omission  of  ver.  7,  '*ab  infidelibus  translatoribus,"  is  certainly 
not  Jerome^s,  and  begins  to  appear  in  oodioes  of  about  the  ninth  century. 
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But  a  stand  has  been  made  by  the  maintainers  of  this  pas- 
sage on  the  evidence  of  two  African  Fathers  of  a  very  different 
stamp  from  those  hitherto  named,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  If 
it  could  be  proved  that  these  writers  cited  or  alluded  to  the  pas- 
sage, it  would  lesult — not  by  any  means  that  it  is  auOientic — ^but 
that  like  Act.  viii  37  (see  p.  614)  and  a  few  other  like  interpo- 
lations, it  was  known  and  received  in  some  places,  as  early 
as  the  second  or  third  century.  Now  as  regards  the  language 
of  Tertullian  (which  will  be  found  in  Tischendorf's  and  the 
other  critical  editions  of  the  N.  T.:  advers.  Prax,  25:  de 
Pudic.  21),  it  must  be  admitted  that  Bp  Eaye's  view  is  the 
most  reasonable,  that  ''far  from  containing  an  allusion  to 
1  Jo.  V.  7,  it  furnishes  most  decisive  proof  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  verse"  {Writings  of  TertiMian,  p.  550,  2nd 
edition);  but  I  cannot  thus  dispose  of  his  junior  Cyprian  (d. 
258).  One  must  say  with  Tischendorf  (who,  however,  manages 
to  explain  away  his  testimony)  *^  gramssimiLS  est  Cyprianus  de 
eocles,  unitaie  5."  His  words  run, "  Dicit  dominus.  Ego  et  pater 
nnum  sumus  (Joh.  z.  30),  et  iterum  de  Patre,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu 
Sancto  scriptum  est,  Et  tree  unum  sumt**  And  yet  further,  in 
his  Epistle  to  Jubaianus  (73)  on  heretical  baptism :  "  Si  bap- 
tizari  quis  apud  hsereticos  potuit,  utique  et  remissam  pecca- 
torum  consequi  potuit, — si  peccatorum  remissam  consecutus  est, 
et  sanctificatus  est,  et  templum  Dei  factus  est,  qusero  cujus 
Dei?  Si  Creatoris,  non  potuit,  qui  in  eum  non  credidit;  si 
Christi,  nee  hujus  fieri  potuit  templum,  qui  negat  Deum  Chris- 
tum; si  Spiritus  Sancti,  cum  tres  unum  sunt,  quomodo  Spiritus 
Sanctus  placatus  esse  ei  potest,  qui  aut  Patris  aut  Filii  inimicus 
est?"  If  these  two  passages  be  taken  together  (the  first  is 
manifestly  much  the  stronger^),  it  is  surely  safer  and  more 
candid  to  admit  that  Cyprian  read  ver.  7  in  his  copies,  than  to 
resort  to  the  explanation  of  Facundus  [vi],  that  the  holy  Bishop 
was  merely  putting  on  ver.  8  a  spiritual  meaning ;  although  we 
must  acknowledge  that  it  was  in  this  way  ver.  7  obtained  a 
place,  first  in  the  margin,  then  in  the  text  of  the  Latin  copies, 
and  though  we  have  clear  examples  of  the  like  mystical  inter- 

^  The  writer  of  a  mannaeiipt  note  in  the  British  Mnsemn  oo|»y  of  Travis' 
Lettert  to  Oibbon,  1785,  p.  49,  very  well  obserres  on  the  aeoond  citation  from 
Cyprian :  **  That  three  are  one  might  be  taken  from  the  eighth  yerae,  as  that  was 
certainly  understood  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  especially  when  Baptism 
woM  the  etOrfeet  in  hand  "  [Matth.  zzmL  19]. 
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pretation  in  Eucherius  (fl.  440)  and  Augustine  (contra  Maadmin, 
22),  who  only  knew  of  ver.  8. 

Stunica,  the  chief  Complutensian  editor  (see  p.  423),  by  de- 
claring, in  controversy  with  Erasmus,  with  reference  to  this  very 
passage,  "Sciendum  est,  QrsBCorum  codices  esse  corruptos,  nostros 
[i.e.Latino8]  verd  ipsamveritatem  continere,"  virtually  admits  that 
ver.  7  was  translated  in  that  edition  from  the  Latin,  not  derived 
from  Greek  sources.  The  versions  (for  such  we  must  call 
them)  in  Cod.  34.  162  had  no  doubt  the  same  origin,  but  were 
somewhat  worse  rendered:  the  margin  of  173  seems  to  be  taken 
from  a  printed  book.  Erasmus,  after  excluding  the  passage 
from  his  first  two  editions,  inserted  it  in  his  third  under  circum- 
stances we  have  before  mentioned  (pp.  187i  433) ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  discrepancy  of  reading  in  ver.  8,  there  can  be  little 
or  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  his  "  Codex  Britannicus "  with 
Montfort's\  We  have  detailed  (pp.  648 — 9)  the  steps  by  which 
the  text  was  brought  into  its  present  shape,  wherein  it  long 
remained,  unchallenged  by  all  save  a  few  such  bold  spirits  as 
Bentley,  defended  even  by  Mill,  implicitly  trusted  in  by  those 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  Biblical  criticism.  It  was  questioned 
in  fiftir  argument  by  Wetstein,  assailed  by  Qibbon  in  1781  with 

^  It  will  be  seen  upon  examination  of  onr  collations  on  pp.  649  that  the 
points  of  difference  between  Codex  Montfortianns  (34)  and  Erasmus*  printed 
text  are  two,  viz.  that  34  omits  jcaZ  after  TPGjfM  in  ver.  8,  and  with  the  Complu- 
tensian leaves  out  its  last  clause  altogether ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Erasmus 
and  Cod.  34  agree  against  the  Complutensian  in  their  barbarous  neglect  of  the 
Greek  article  in  both  verses.  As  regards  the  omission  in  Cod.  84  of  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  8  (koI  ol  rptts  els  r^  h  c/tf-cy),  it  is  obvious  to  conjecture  that  the 
person,  whosoever  he  was,  that  sent  the  transcript  of  the  passage  to  Erasmus,  who 
never  saw  the  MS.  for  himself,  might  have  broken  off  after  copying  the  dis- 
puted words,  and  neglected  to  note  down  the  further  variation  that  immediately 
followed  them.  After  the  foregoing  explanation  we  must  leave  the  matter  as  it 
stands,  for  there  is  no  known  mode  of  accounting  for  the  discrepancsy,  whereof  Mr 
Forster  makes  the  very  utmost  in  the  following  note,  which,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
book,  is  annexed  entire :  "  Bishop  Marsh  labours  hard  to  identify  the  Codex  Bri- 
tanicuB  used  by  Erasmus,  with  the  Codex  Monfortianus.  Erasmus's  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  Codex  Britannicus  completely  nullifies  the  attempt :  *  Postremo :  Quod 
Britanniomn  etiam  in  terrs  testimonio  addebat,  jrcU  ol  rpeis  eh  roh  eUrh  quod 
non  addebatur  hie  duntaxat  in  editione  Hispaniensi'  Now  as  this  clause  is  also 
omitted  in  the  Montfort  Codex,  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  same  with  the  Codex 
Britannicus.  In  this  as  yet  undiscovered  MS.,  therefore,  we  have  a  second  and 
independent  Gr.  MS.  witness  to  the  seventh  verse.  The  zeal  of  the  adversaries 
to  evade  this  fact  only  betrays  their  sense  of  its  importance  "  (p.  126).  Alas ! 
Hi  motua  amtnorum. 
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his  usual  weapons,  sarcasm  and  insinuation  (Decline  and  FaU^ 
Chap,  xxxvn.).  Archdeacon  Travis,  who  came  to  the  rescue, 
a  person  "of  some  talent  and  attainments"  (Crito  Cantab,  p.  335, 
note),  burdened  as  he  was  with  a  weak  cause  and  undue  con* 
iidence  in  its  goodness,  would  have  been  at  any  rate — impar 
ccmgressus  Achilli — ^no  match  at  all  for  the  exact  learning, 
the  acumen,  the  wit,  the  overbearing  scorn  of  Person*.  The 
Letters  of  that  prince  of  scholars,  and  the  contemporaneous 
researches  of  Herbert  Marsh,  have  completely  decided  the  con* 
test.  Bp  Burgess  alone,  while  yet  among  us  [d.  1837],  and 
after  him  Mr  Charles  Forster  [d.  1871],  clung  obstinately  to  a 
few  scattered  outposts  after  the  main  field  of  battle  had  been 
lost  beyond  recovery". 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  declare  our 
conviction  that  the  disputed  words  were  not  written  by  S.  John: 
that  they  were  originally  brought  into  Latin  copies  in  Africa 
from  the  margin,  where  they  had  been  placed  as  a  pious  and 
orthodox  gloss  on  ver.  8 :  that  from  the  Latin  they  crept  into 
two  or  three  late  Greek  codices,  and  thence  into  the  printed 
Greek  text,  a  place  to  which  they  had  no  rightful  claim.  We 
will  close  this  slight  review  with  the  terse  and  measured  judg- 
ment of  Griesbach  on  the  subject :  "  Si  tam  pauci,  dubii,  sus- 
pecti,  recentes  testes,  et  argumenta  tam  levia,  sufficerent  ad 


)  X  side  wiih  Porson  againat  Travis  on  eyery  important  point  at  issue  between 
them,  and  yet  I  mnst  say  that  if  the  former  lost  a  legacy  (as  has  been  reported) 
by  publishing  his  ^* Letters,'*  he  was  entitled  to  but  slender  sympathy.  The 
prejudices  of  good  men  (especially  when  a- passage  is  concerned  which  they  haTe 
long  held  to  be  a  genuine  portion  of  Scripture,  clearly  teaching  pure  and  right 
doctrine)  should  be  dealt  with  gently;  not  that  the  truth  should  be  dissembled 
or  withheld,  but  when  told  it  ought  to  be  in  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  love. 
Now  take  one  example  out  of  fifty  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  Porson.  The  im- 
mediate question  was  a  very  subordinate  one  in  the  controversy,  namely,  the 
evidence  borne  by  the  Acts  of  the  Lateran  Council,  a.d.  1215.  **  Though 
this,"  rejoins  Porson,  **  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  die  verse,  it  proves  two 
other  points.  That  the  clergy  then  exercised  dominion  over  the  rights  of  man- 
kind,  and  that  able  tithe-lawyers  often  make  sorry  critics.  Which  I  desire  tome 
certain  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  to  lay  up  in  their  hearts  as  a  very  season' 
able  innuendo  "  {Letters^  p.  361).  As  if  it  were  a  disgrace  for  an  Archdeacon  to 
know  a  little  about  the  laws  which  affect  the  clergy. 

^  GauBsen  (Theopneustiat  pp.  115 — 7)  has  still  spirit  remaining  to  press  the 
masculine  forms  o!  fLaprvpovrres  ver.  7  and  ol  rpcTs  ver.  8  as  making  in  favour  of 
the  intervening  clause :  **  Bemove  it,  and  the  grammar  becomes  incoherent  :'*  n 
reason  truly,  but  one  not  strong  enough  to  carry  his  point. 
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demonstrandam  lectionis  cujusdam  ryvrfa-ioTrjray  licet  obstent 
tarn  multa  tamque  gravia,  et  testimonia  et  argumenta :  nullum 
prorsus  superesset  in  re  criticd.  veri  falsique  criterium^  et  textus 
Novi  Testamenti  universus  plani  incerius  esset  atque  dMus*' 
(N.  T.,  ad  locum,  Vol  li.  p.  709). 

(51).  1  John  v.  18,  In  this  verse,  acx^ording  to  the  Re- 
ceived text,  we  have  the  iperiectyeyein/rifMho^  of  continued  action 
and  the  aonst  yevinfOeh  of  past,  or  rather  of  completed,  action 
used  for  the  same  person,  although  elsewhere  in  the  same  Epistle 
the  man  begottisn  of  God  is  invariably  ryeyewr^fjiivof;  (ch»  ii.  29; 
iii  9  bis;  iv.  7;  v.  1,  4).  Hence  the  special  importance  of  the 
various  reading  avrdp  for  kavrov  after  rrfp^ly  since,  if  this  were  to 
be  accepted,  o  yewrjOeU  could  be  none  other  than  the  Only-be- 
gotten Son  who  keepeth  the  human  sons  of  Qod,  agreeably  to 
His  own  declaration  in  John  xvii.  12\  In  behalf  of  avTov  we 
can  allege  only  AB.  105  (a  cursive  collated  by  Matthaei)  and 
the  Vulgate  {conservat  ev/m\  the  testimony  of  A,  always  so  power- 
ful when  sanctioned  by  B  {see  p.  553),  being  nothing  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  corrected  into  iavrdv  by  the  original 
scribe*,  who  in  copying  had  faithfully  followed  his  exemplar, 
and  on  second  thoughts  supposed  he  had  gone  wrong.  All 
other  authorities,  K  and  the  rest  (C  being  lost  here),  have  iavrov, 
the  Peshito  very  expressly.  We  venture  to  commend  this  vari- 
ation as  one  of  a  class  Dean  Yaughan  speaks  of  (see  p.  543,  note 
1),  which,  seeming  violently  improbable  at  first  sight,  grows  upon 
the  student  as  he  becomes  familiar  with  it.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  S.  Paul  makes  but  slight  distinction 
between  the  two  tenses  in  Gal.  iv.  23,  29,  and  that  we  have  no 

^  We  are  compelled  to  draw  a  sharp  distinotion  between  yeycywrjfiipot  and 
y€wp7f0€ls  in  the  same  context,  and,  with  all  deference  to  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
(April  1882,  p.  366),  we  do  not  think  hiB  view  of  the  matter  more  natural  than 
that  giyen  in  the  text:  *'S.  John,"  ho  suggests,  "is  distinguishing  between  the 
mere  recipient  of  the  new  birth  (b  yetvifOels  ix  rod  6eov), — and  the  man  who 
retains  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  received  when  he 
became  regenerate  (o  yeyepvrf fUvos  ix  rov  Oeou)." 

'  So  it  certainly  seems  to  me  after  careful  inspection  of  Cod.  A,  although  it 
may  be  too  bold  to  say,  as  some  have,  that  there  are  in  it  no  corrections  by 
later  hands.  Above  in  ver.  10  h  avrf  is  supported  by  ABELP  and  a  shower  of 
cursives  la  the  room  of  ei^  iavrfj  of  K  and  the  Beceived  text,  but  here  there  is  no 
difference  of  sense  between  the  two  forms.  Dr  Hort  (Introd.  Notea^  p.  144) 
has  an  exhaustive  and  cautious  note  on  the  breathing  of  avrov,  aury  &c.  and 
ultimately  declines  to  exclude  the  aspirate  £rom  the  N.  T. 
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other  example  in  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical  wnteirsotoyewffOeU 
being  used  absolutely  for  the  Divine  Son,  though  the  contrast 
here  suggested  is  somewhat  countenanced  by  that  between  6 
dyia^mv  and  ol  ayia^ofjievoi  in  Hebr.  iL  11« 

(52).  JuDE  5.  Here  we  have  a  variation,  vouched  for  by 
AB  united,  which  it  is  hard  to  think  true,  however  interesting 
the  doctrinal  inference  would  be.  Instead  of  6  Kvpio^  Xaov 
ix  7179  AvfuiTTov  aoiaa^,  the  article  is  omitted  by  MAB,  and 
perhaps  by  C*,  so  that  it  must  at  any  rate  resign  its  place; 

while  for  KC  of  M  (apparently  of  C*)  and  the  mass  of  copies, 

with  the  Philoxenian,  we  find  IC  in  AB.  6. 7. 13. 29.  66  (secundd 
manu\  the  Vulgate,  Thebaic,  Memphitic  and  both  ^thiopic 
versions.  The  Bodleian  Syriac  (see  p.  646,  note  1)  has  yet  another 
variation,  6  6€Q9,  in  support  of  which  we  have  the  important 
second  hand  of  C  (see  p.  120),  5.  8.  68,  tol.  of  the  Vulgate, 

the  Armenian  (with  ur  in  the  margin),  the  Arabic  of  Erpenius, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Lucifer.    The  Qreek  of  Didymus 

has  Ko-  la,  but  his  Latin  translation  &<r,  which  Jerome  also 
recognised,  although  he  wrongly  supposed  that  Joshua  was 
meant.  While  we  acknowledge  that  the  Person  who  saved 
Israel  out  of  Egypt  was  indeed  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
we  should  rather  expect  that  He  would  be  called  the  Christ 
(1  Cor.  X.  4)  than  Jesua    There  is  a  similar  variation  between 

j(v,  fcv  and  6v  in  the  parallel  passage  1  Cor.  x.  9. 

Lachmann  alone  reads  ^Irfo-oih  here,  though  Tregelles  gives 
it  a  place  in  his  margin.  Westcott  and  Hort  would  be  acting 
on  their  general  principle  if  they  received  it,  but,  while  setting 
Kvpto^  in  the  text  and  '1170-01)9  in  the  margin,  they  brand  the 
passage  as  corrupt  (see  above,  p.  490,  note  2),  and  would  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  original  words  were  6.,,a'<ia'a^f 
without  either  of  the  nouns.  Dr  Hort  (Notes,  p.  106)  points 
out  how  slight  the  change  would  be  from  OTIO  to  OTIC  (one 
I  being  dropped)  in  the  simple  uncials  of  early  times  (see  p.  10). 

(33).  Apoc.  xiii.  10.  E?  tis  alxyi'CLKwatav  awdrfei.,  ek  alx" 
fuiXxoalav  vwdyec.  This  reading  of  the  Received  text  is  per- 
fectly clear;  indeed,  when  compared  with  what  is  found  in  the 
best  manuscripts,  it  is  too  simple  to  be  true  (Canon  I.  p.  493). 
We  read  in  Codd.  MBC:  et  (iy  C)  tw  et9  at^A"*^^""'  vTrciysi 
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(iirdyp  B),  the  reading  also  of  those  excellent  cursives  28.  38.  79. 
95,  and  of  a  manuscript  of  Andreas:  eh  is  further  omitted  in  14 
(sic),  and  in  92  its  echo  (see  p.  274,  note),  in  32.  47,  the  Mem- 
phitic  (?),  Arabic  (Polyglott),  and  a  Slavonic  manuscript:  and  so 
Tregelles  in  1872.  The  sense  of  this  reading,  if  admissible  at 
all,  is  very  harsh  and  elliptical :  that  of  the  only  remaining 
uncial  A,  though  apparently  unsupported  except  by  a  Slavonic 
manuscript  and  the  best  copies  of  the  Vulgate  (am.,  fuld,^  and 
another  known  to  Lachmann),  looks  more  probable:  cl  Ti<;  eh 
aiXjioKtoalav^  eh  avx/icLKuxrlav  virdyei :  "  if  any  one  is  for  cap- 
tivity, into  captivity  he  goeth**  {Tregelles,  Kelly:  the  latter 
compares  Jerem.  xv.  2,  LXX) :  the  second  eh  ai')(jia\6!)(rlav  being 
omitted  by  Homoeoteleuton  {see  p.  9)  in  the  above-mentioned 
codices.  Tregelles  (in  1844),  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Kelly, 
Westcott  and  Hort,  follow  Cod.  A,  and  it  would  seem  rightly. 

All  other  variations  were  devised  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  ellipsis  left  in  the  uncials.  For  a-vvdyei  of  the  common 
text  (now  that  it  is  known  not  to  be  found  in  C)  no  Greek 
authority  is  expressly  cited  except  Reuchlin's  Cod.  1,  after  An- 
dreas (whence  it  came  into  the  text  of  Erasmus)  and  the  recent 
margin  of  94.  The  favourite  form  of  the  cursives  is  that  printed 
in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott:  el  rt^  exei  al'/jioKaxrlav, 
virdyei,  after  P.  2.  6.  8.  13.  26.  27.  29.  30.  31.  37.  40.  41. 
42.  48.  49.  60.  89.  90.  91.  93.  94*.  96.  97.  98,  perhaps  some  six 
others,  a  Slavonic  manuscript,  Andreas  in  the  edition  of  1596. 
The  Vulgate,  the  version  printed  with  the  Peshito  Syriac  {see 
p.  315),  and  Primasius  in  substance,  read  "Qui  in  captivitatem 
duxerit,  in  captivitatem  vadet/'  but  (as  we  stated  above)  am. 
fold,  (not  demid,)  and  the  best  codices  omit  "  duxerit "  and  have 

"vadit"  (Syr.  ^ll...V\'^oV)),  which  brings  the  clause  into  ac- 

cordance  with  Cod.  A,  The  Greek  corresponding  with  the 
printed  Vulgate  is  el  rt?  eh  (33  omits  €^9)  aljQiaXtoalav  {eirdyei 
87),  eh  (€9  87)  alxf^y^f^iav  tirarfei,  33.  35.  87.  Other  modes 
of  expression  (e.g.  el  n^  al'^juiKoDrl^ei  eh  aly^fuiXioaiav  vTrdr/ei, 
7:  ef  T*9  alxfiaXtoTtei,  alx/iaXtariaOfjo'eTai,  18:  el  ri^  al'^^Xta- 
Tfja-elt  €t9  alX'  vir.  36,  &c.)  resemble  those  already  given,  in  their 
attempt  to  enlarge  and  soften  what  was  originally  abrupt  and 
perhaps  obscure. 

We  submit  the  two  following  as  a  pair  of  readings  which, 
originating  in  the  pure  error  of  transcribers,  have  been  adopted 

s.  42 
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by  eminent  critics  in  their  unreasonable  and  almost  unreasoning 
admiration  for  Bengel's  canon  {see  pp.  493 — 4). 

(54).  Apoc.  XV.  6.  In  the  transparently  clear  clause  ivBe&u- 
fUvoi  \ivov  KaOapov  Lachmann,  Tregelles  in  his  text^  Westcott 
and  Hort,  present  the  variation  \l6ov  for  \ivov  "arrayed  with 
stone/'  i.6.  precious  stone,  for  which  KaOapop  "clean"  would  be  no 
appropriate  epithet.  Dr  Hort  {Notes,  p.  139)  justifies  what  he 
rightly  calls  "the  bold  image  expressed  by  this  well-attested 
reading"  by  Ezek.  xxviii.  13  iravpa  \iOov  ^^jjo-toj;  ivBiSeacu 
(or  ivhiSvaai),  aaphtov  kclL  roira^tov  /cr.X.,  but  that  was  said  of 
a  king  of  Tyre,  not  of  the  angelic  host  The  manifestly  false 
\lOov  is  only  too  "well-attested"  for  the  reputation  of  its  advo- 
cate, AC.  38  in  the  margin,  48.  90,  the  best  manuscripts  of 
the  Vulgate  (am., /uZd,  demid.,  toL,  lips.*"*,  &c.),  though  not 
the  printed  editions.  Andreas  knew  of  the  variation  without 
adopting  it:  Haymo  and  Bede  also  mention  both  readings. 
Cod.  M  reads  tca0apov<s  Xlvov^  with  the  Memphitic,  and  so  helped 
to  keep  Tischendorf  right:  Tregelles  sets  this  form  in  his  margin. 
For  \lvov  or  Xivovp  or  Xrfv-  we  have  all  the  other  manuscripts 
and  other  authorities,  including  BP,  that  excellent  cursive  Cod. 
95,  Primasius.  Between  the  two  forms  with  v  we  should 
probably  choose  \ivovv  of  B  [7].  14.  18.  92.  97,  as  \Ipov  seems 
to  belong  to  the  raw  material  in  a  rough  state.    The  later 

Syriac  has  \iti^  {x^t&pcC),  which  admits  of  no  ambiguity. 


p  « 


(55).  Apoc.  xviii.  3.  For  weirufce  of  the  Received  text,  or 
irhrtotcap  of  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  Tregelles  (whose  margin 
has  Trerrrdfcaaip),  Westcott  and  Hort  in  their  text  (not  margin) 
have  ireirTCDKap,  Dr  Hort  has  no  note  on  this  place,  but  treats 
it  in  his  index  of  ''Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament"  as  a 
reference  to  Isai.  li.  17,  22  (77  iriovaa  t6  worrfpiov  7179  wrwo-ew?) 
and  to  Jer.  xxv.  27  {TrUre  xai  ^6va6riT€.,,KaX  irea^urd^),  with 
the  notion  of  stumbling  through  drink.  What  is  required  to 
complete  the  parallel  is  some  passage  in  the  Septuagint  wherein 
Tr€TrT€o/cav  stands  alone,  whether  rov  oipov  be  in  the  text  or  not, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  such  parallel,  TriTrrcjKap  must  be  regarded 
as  incredible  on  any  evidence.  Yet  Triwrtofcav  or  the  virtuaUy 
identical  weTrrdfcaa-ip  is  found  in  KAC,  in  B.  7.  8.  14.  25.  27. 
29.  91.  92.  94.  95  {ireirrtoac  primd  mann),  the  Memphitic  and 
iEthiopic.  The  alternative  reading  iriirtoKav  or  ireirtiKoo'ip 
{Trhrwtce  96)  occurs  in  P.  1.  18.  31.  32.  36.  37.  38.  39.  47.  48. 49. 
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50.  79.  87.  90.  93.  97.  98,  the  Latin  and  later  Syriac.  Thus 
the  very  versions  are  divided  in  a  case  where  the  omission  of  a 
single  letter  produces  so  great  a  change  in  the  sense. 

(56).  Apoc.  xxi.  6.  Kal  elm  fioi,  Teyove.  eycrf  el/jLi  rd  A  /cat 
TO  il.  Here  the  true  reading  Tiyovav  "They  are  done" 
(adopted,  with  or  without  el/Ai  after  iyd,  by  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  Tregelles,  Kelly,  Archdeacon  Lee  in  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, Westcott  and  Hort)  is  preserved  by  Cod.  A,  whose  ex- 
cellency is  very  conspicuous  in  the  Apocalypse:  its  compeer  C  is 
defective  here.  The  very  valuable  Cod.  38  confirms  it  (yeyova" 
(Tiv),  as  did  X^,  but  the  whole  word  was  afterwards  erased:  the 
interpreter  of  Irenaeus  renders /octo  sunt,  and  this  is  all  the  sup- 
port A  has.  The  first  hand  of  M  with  BP  1.  7.  8.  11.  12.  13.  26. 
27.  31.  32.  33.  35.  47.  48.  79.  87.  89.  91.  92  (hiat  14).  93.  96.  97. 
98,  the  Armenian,  Origen  (quod  mireris),  Andreas,  Arethas,  with 
the  Complutensian,  read  yeyopa,  most  of  them  omitting  either 
the  iy(o  or  the  iy<o  elf^t  which  follows.  Erasmus  was  too  good  a 
scholar  to  adopt  from  Cod.  1  a  meaning  for  ylypofuu  which  it 
cannot  possibly  bear,  and  seems  to  have  got  his  own  reading 
Teyove  (though  he  recognises  that  of  Cod.  1  in  his  Annotations) 
from  the  Yu\gB,ie  factum  est,  which  is  confirmed  by  JPrimasius: 
it  probably  has  no  Greek  authority  whatsoever.  The  Syriac 
printed  with  the  Peshito  (commonly  assigned  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury: see  p.  315)  appears,  like  the  hand  which  followed  X^,  to 
omit  yeyova,  as  do  the  Memphitic  and  ^thiopic  versions,  with 
lux.  of  the  Vulgate  {see  p.  356).  Those  which  read  yeyova  yet 
retain  the  following  eyci  (fctBP.  7  and  some  others)  obviously 
diflfer  from  the  true  reading  yiyovav  by  the  single  stroke  which 
in  uncial  manuscripts  was  set  over  a  letter  to  represent  nu, 
especially  at  the  end  of  a  line  (see  p.  16),  and  so  avoid  the 
monstrous  rendering  necessarily  implied  in  Codd.  1.  8.  93.  96. 
97.  98,  "I  have  hecome  alpha  and  omega,  the  first  and  the  last." 
Cod.  P  accordingly  puts  the  proper  stop  after  yeyova. 


God  grant  that  if  these  studies  shall  have  made  any  of  us 
better  instructed  in  the  letter  of  His  Holy  Word,  we  may  find 
grace  to  grow,  in  like  measure,  in  that  knowledge  which  tend- 
eth  to  salvation,  through  faith  in  His  mercy  by  Christ  Jesus. 
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Index  of  ahovA  1429  separcUe  Greek  Manitseripts  of  the  New  Testament 

described  in  Chapter  ii,  Sections  ii,  iii,  iv,  arranged  accordinff 

to  the  countries  wherein  they  are  now  deposited, 

Denmark  3  MSS.;  England  373;  France  138;  Germany  96;  Greece  i  +  ;  Hol- 
land 6;  Ireland  3;  Italy  417;  Bussia  79;  Scotland  8;  Spain  93;  Sweden  7; 
Switzerland  15;  Turkey  120;  United  States  3;  Unknown  37. 


N.B.  Evan,  means  a  manuscript  of  the  Gospels;  Act,  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles;  Paul,  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles;  Apoc,  of  the  Apocalypse;  Evtt.  a 
Lectionary  of  the  Gospels;  Apost,  a  Lectionary  of  the  Epistles.  When  a 
manuscript  contains  more  than  one  portion  of  the  N.T.,  the  fact  is  always 
stated  at  the  place  in  the  present  volume  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  in 
this  Index.  Uncial  manuscripts  (not  being  Evangelistaria)  in  this  list  are 
printed  in  spaced  type. 


PAOE 

Denmabk  (Copenhagen)  3  MSS. 

Havniensis    i    Evan.  934 208 

2    Evan.  135 208 

3    Evst.  44    383 

England  373  MSS. 

Ashbumham,  Earl  of, 

204   Evan.  544 

.Evst.  237 


305 
«05 


• Evst.  238 


(Blenheim  Palace)  1  MSS.? 

3.  B.  14  Evan.i,zj 

3.  C.  \i  Apost.  52 


-'835 
••^95 
..^95 


Evan.  523 232 

...303 


PAOE 

(British  and  Foreign   Bible    Soc. 
London)  ,,.Evan.  S  A  Evst.  200 

.■.155—7**  «9^ 

Burdett-Coutts,  Baroness,  37  MSS. 

B-C.  I.  I  [not  10]  ...Evan.  612 244 

I.  a Evst.  239 295 

(3)I-3»4»7    Evan.  545— 7  235 

I.  8 Evst.  240 295 

I.  9 Evan.  548 236 

L  10  Evst.  251 296 

(2)  I.  23,  24 Evst.  241—2    2p5 

II.  4  Paul.  266 272 

II.  5   Evst.  243 295 
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PAGB 

(«)  n.  7,  13    Evan.  549— 50336 

(i)  n.  16,  18  Evan.  551 — 1  136 

n.  «3 EvBt.  «44  296 

{1)  II.  i6S  26'    ...Evan.  553—4  336 

II.  30 Ev8t.  «45  2g6 

m.  I Acts  230    762 

(4)  ni.4,5,9,ioEvan.555— 8336— 7 

ni.  31  Evst.  346  .196 

III.  34  ApoBt.  65  304 

III.  39  Evst.  353  396 

III.  34  Evst.  347  396 

ni.  37  Acts  331    363 

in.  41  Evan.  559 «37 

III.  4«  Evst.  353  396 

(4)  in. 43,46.53,53. ..Evst. 348, 

«49»  «50»  «53"  —«9^ 
m.  44    Apost.  78 305 

Buigon,  J.  W.,  I>ean,Evan.  436 333 

(Mendham) Evan.  363 337 

Bnte,  Marquis  of,  ...Evan.  64  ...188—9 

BJid  Addenda 

(Cambridge)  34  MSS. 

Univertity  Library, 

Dd.  8.  33    Evst.  146 388 

Dd.  8.  49 Evst.  4 380 

W.  9.69 Evan.6o   187 

Dd.  II,  90  Act.  31 348 

Ff.  I.  30 Paul.  37 365 

Hh.  6.  13    Evan.609 344 

Kk.  5.  35 Evan.  63   188 

Kk.  6.  4 Act.  9    347 

1*1.3.  13 Evan.  70 191 

Mm.  6.  9 Evan.  440 333 

Nn.  3.  36 Evan.  443 333 

Nn.  3.41  (Cod.Bezn)  Evan.  D.... 

120 — 6 

Add.  679. 1 Evst.  391  306 

679-  ' Apost.  79 305 

730 Evan.  618 305 

1836   Evst.  393  306 

1837    Evan.  619 305 

1839    Evst.  393 306 

1840   Evst.  394 306 

1875    Evan.  T«  143 

1879.  3  Evst.  395  306 

1879.  II Evan. 630 306 

1879.  13 Evst.  396  306 


PAOX 

Add.  1879.  13 Evst.  397  306 

1879.  34 Evan.  631 306 

Chrufi  ColUge. 

F.  i.  8 Evst.  333  394 

F.  i.  13    Act.  34 348 

Emmanuel  College, 

I.  4-  35    -Aict.  53 351 

GonvilU  and  Caiut  College, 

Codex  403  Evan.  59  186 

Trinity  College, 

B.  viii.  5 Evan.  W*    ...145 

B.  X.  16  Evan.  507 330 

B.  X.  17  Evan.  508 330 

B.xvii.  I  (Cod.  Augiens.)  Paul.  F. 

167 — 9 

0.  iv.  33 Evst.  331  393 

O.  viii.  3 Evan.  66   189 

(Cheltenham,  late  Phillipps,  Middle 
Hill)  10  MSS. 

1384  Evan.  537 333 

1461  Act.  178    359 

3387  Evan.  538 333 

3886  Evan.  539 333 

3887  Evan.  530 233 

7681  Act.  198  361 

7683  Evan.  531 333 

7713  Evan.  533 334 

7757  Evan.  533 334 

13975  Evan.  536 133 

(Holkham)  3  MSS. 

3  Evan.  534 132 

4  Evan.  535 332 

(Lambeth)  35  MSS. 

Cod.    538   Evan.  71    191 

1175    Evan.  509 330 

IT 76   Evan. 510 331 

1177    Evan.  511 231 

1178   Evan.  513 231 

1179   Evan.  513 331 

ii8o   Evan.514 231 

ii8i?(ori355)Act.  186 360 

1183    Act  183 259 

1183   Act  183 260 

1184    Act.  184 260 
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Cod.  1185    Act  185 260 

1186   PauL  156 17a 

(3)  1 187, 1 188, 1189  Evst.  «i3— 5  394 

(3)  1190,  Z191 ApoBt.  59,6o...303 

— 4  and  Addenda 

1193    Evan.515 331 

1193    Evst.  336 394 

(3)  1194,1195, 1 196... Apo8t.6o — 3 

...304  and  Addenda 

1355  or  C.  4  ...Evan.  516 331 

1350   Evan.  517 331 

(Leicester) Evan.  69  190 

(Mnseam  Brit.  Lond.)  118  MSS. 

Codex  AlezandrinuB  Cod.  A. 

...93—101 

Amndel  534  Evan.  566 338 

536  Evst.  356  396 

547  Evst.  357  396 

Barney    18 Evan.  568 338 

19 Evan.  569 339 

30 Evan.  570 339 

31 Evan.  571 339 

33 Evst.  359 397 

33 Evan.  573 339 

48 Act.  335    363 

Cotton,  Vesp.  B.  xviii.  Apost  3 301 

TitusC.  XV.  Evan.N.  135—6 

Egerton  3610 Evan.  604 343 

Harleian  1810    Evan.  113 197 

5537    Act.  35  348 

5538  Evan.  567 338 

•  5540  Evan.  114 197 

5553  Paul.  66    366 

5557  A.ct.  36 349 

5559  Evan.  115 197 

5561  Evst.  358  397 

5567  Evan.  116 197 

5588  Act.  59 351 

5598    Evst.  150 388 

JPanl.  M  <b  64 
173—4  &  366 
Act.  60 351 

5630    Act  37 349 

5647    Evan.  73    191 

5650    Evst.  35,  35^... 38 1 

5678    Apoc.  31    375 

5684    Evan.  G...130 — I 

5731    Evan.  117 197 

5736    Evan.445 333 


Harleian  5776 

5777 

5778 

5784 

578s 

5787 

5790 

5796 
King's  Library, 
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Evan.65  189 

Evan.  446 333 

Act.  38 349 

Evan.  447 333 

Evst  151 388 

Evst  153 388, 

Evan.  448 333 

Evan.  444 333 

LB.  I,  Act  3o 347 


Additional  Manusoripts. 

4949 Evan.  44 185 

(0  495O*  4951  Evan.  449 333 

5107  Evan.  439 333 

5111,  5113 Evan.438 333 

5115,5116. ..Act  33,  Paul.  75 348 

5117  Evan.  109 195 

5153  Evst.  360 397 

5468  Evan.  573 339 

7141  Evan.  574 339 

7143  Paul.  367  373 

1300  Evan.  575 339 

1836  Evan.  576 339 

1837  Evan.  30 1 304 

1838  Evan.  577 340 

1839  Evan.  578 340 

1840  Evst  361  397 

1841  Apost  75  304 

1859 — 60  Evan.  608 343 

1868  Evan.  579 340 

4744  Evan.  302 305 

5581  Evan.  580 340 

6183  Evan.  581 340 

6184  Evan.  583 340 

6943  Evan.  583 340 

7136  Evan.  N**  .......136 

7311  Evan.  R...  140,  536  n. 

7370  Evst.  363  397 

7469  Evan.  584 340 

7470  Evan.  585 340 

7741  Evan.  586 340 

7983  Evan.  587 340 

8311  Evan.  588 341 

8313  Evst  363  397 

9387  Evan.  589 341 

9388  Act  339  363 

9389  Evan.  590 341 

9393  Act  330  363 

9460  Evst  364  397 

9737  Evst  365  397 
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19993  Erst.  766 197 

30003  Act.  61  951 

31960  Evst.  367  397 

3ia6i  Eyst.  iSS 398 

3J506  Evan.  591 341 

23735  Evst.  369 398 

33736  Evan.  593 341 

33737  Evan.  593 341 

3373«  ••    •. Evan.  594 341 

32739  Evan.  595 341 

337^0  Evan.  596 341 

33741  Evan.  597 343 

33743  Ev8t.  370 39S 

33743  EvBt.  371  398 

3J744  Evst.  373 398 

341 13  Evan.  598 343 

«4373  Evan.  599 H« 

«4374  Evst.  373  398 

34376  Evan.  600 343 

H377  Evst.  374  398 

34378  Evst.  375  398 

34379  Evst.  376 398 

34380  EvbL  377  398 

36103  Evan.  601 343 

37860  Evst.  378  398 

37861  -...Evan.  603 343 

38815  Evan.  603 343 

38816  Act.  333    363 

38817  Evst.  379  398 

38818  Evst.  380  399 

39714  Apost.  69  304 

31308  Evst.  381  399 

51919  Evst.  383  399 

also  Evan.  T  Addenda 

31930  Evst.  383 399 

3i9«x  •'• Evst.  384 399 

31949  Evst.  385  399 

Unnumbered Apost.  81  305 

Horner, Rev.  G.  (Mills)  Apost.  399 . .  .307 

(Oxford)  109  MSS.  Bodleian, 

Auct.T.infraT.  i...Evan.  A.    154—5 
11. 3. ..E  van.  r.  149 — 50 

Barooc.      3    Act.  33 348 

39    Evan.46   185 

^  31    Evan.  45    185 

48    Apoc.  38    374 

59    Evan.  610 344 

197    Evst.  301  393 

303    Evet.  5  380 


TJLom 

Canomei33    Evan.  487 338 

34    Evan.  488 338 

36    Evan.  489 iiB 

85    Evst.  303 39* 

93    Evst.  303 393 

no    Act.  313 361 

113    Evan.  490 338 

119    Evst.  304 393 

133    Evan.  491 338 

136    Evst.  305  393 

E.  D.  Clarke  4  Act  56 351 

5  Evan.  98   194 

6  Evan.  107 195 

7  Evan.  Ill 196 

8  Evst.  157  389 

9  Act.  58 351 

10  Ev&n.  113 196 

45  Evst  306 393 

46  Evst  307 393 

47  Evst  308 393 

48  Evst  309 393 

Cromwell  II   Evst.  30    381 

15  Evan.482 337 

16  Evan.  483 337 

37  Evst.  310 393 

Laud  3  Evan.53    185 

31  Evan.  51    185 

33  Evst.  18    381 

33  Evan.50   185 

34  Evst  30    381 

35  Act  E....  159—61 

[36  vid.  p.  2B1,  note] 

Misccllan.Gr.  I  Evan.  48   185 

5  Evan.O* 137 

8  £van.96   194 

9  Evan.47   '85 

10  Evst.  19    381 

11  Evst  38    383 

13  Evst  39    383 

13  Evan.  118 198 

17  Evan.  484 337 

74  Ac*-  30 H9 

76  Evan.  67    189 

iiS  Act.  313 361 

119  Evst  311 393 

136  Evan.  105 195 

140  Evst  313 393 

141  Evan.485 337 

393  Evan.  486 337 

305  Evan.  606 343 
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Mifloellan.  Or.  506... Evan. 607 145 

307  EvBt.  a88 300 

308  EvBt.  389 300 

314  Evan.  737 

(Bargon) . .  .Addenda 

Boe    I Evan.  49  185 

16 Paul.  47 ^65 

Belden  i Evst.  76 381 

a Evst.  97 a8i 

6 Evan.  55   186 

9 Apost.  74 304 

«8 Evan.53   185 

29 Evan.  54   186 

47 Evst.  32    7B1 

49 Evst.  71    181 

In  a  drawer    Apost.  76  304 

Christ  Ckureh,  Evan.  W« 145 

Wake  II Evan.  492 138 

13 Evst.  ai3 393 

14 Evst.  314 393 

15 Evst.  ai5 393 

16 Evst.  216 293 

17 Evst.  217 293 

18 Evst.  218 293 

19 Evst.  219 293 

20 Evan.  74   191 

21 Evan.  493 228 

22 Evan.  494 228 

23.* Evst  220 293 

24 Evan.  495 228 

25 Evan.  496 229 

26 Evan.  73   191 

27 Evan.  497 229 

28 Evan,  498 229 

29 Evan.  499 229 

30 Evan.  500 229 

31 Evan.  501 229 

32 Evan.  502 229 

33 Apost.  58  303 

34 Evan.  503 229 

36 Evan.  504 229 

37 Evan.  W'cfc  Act.  192 

...146  &  260 

38 Act.  191 260 

39 Evan.  505 229 

40 Evan.  506 229 

Keble  College Evst.  298 307 

Lincoln  CoUege  15... Evst.  3 280 
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Lincoln  College  16. .  .Evan.  95    194 

17  Evan.  68  <fr  Evst. 

199     ...I90<fr292 

18.. .Evan.  56   186 

82. ..Act.  33 249 

Magdalen  Coll,  7  ...PanL  42 265 

9  ...Evan.  57   186 

New  College  58 Act  36  249 

59 Act.  37  249 

68 Evan.  58   186 

(Parham  Park,  Sussex)  17  MSS. 

66.  I  Evst.  233  295 

67.  2 Apoc.  96    278 

71-  ^ Evan.  534 234 

72.  7 Evan.  535 234 

73-  8 Evan.  536 234 

74-  9 Evan.  537 234 

75-  10 Evan.  538 234 

76.  II  Evan.  539 234 

77-  " Evan.  540 235 

78.  13 Evan.  541 235 

79.  14 Act.  216 261 

81.  15 Act.  217 261 

82.  i6 Act.  218 261 

82.  17 Apoc.  95  277 

83.  18 Evst.  234  295 

84.  19 Evst.  235  295 

85.  20 Evst.  236  295 

Rose,  Rev.  W.  F.,  5  MSS. 

Woodhonse  4 Evan.  563 238 

13 Act.  223 262 

37 Evan.  564 238 

28 Evst.  255 296 

? Evan.  565 238 


Raskin,  John Evst.  254 


296 


(Sion  College,  London)  4  MSS. 

Arc.  L  I Evst.  227  294 

2 Evst.  228  294 

3 Evan.  518 232 

4 Evst.  229  294 

• 

Swete,  H,  B.  Dr Evan.  737 

(Burgon)  ...A  ddenda 

Winchelsea,  Earl  of,  Evan.  106 195 
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(Wisbeach)  Jo.  and  Alex.  Peckover. 
Palimpgest  fragment  of  S.  Paul   ...175 

'  Evan.  560 237 

«  Evan.  561  A;  EvBt.  43 

...237  &  303 

Wordsworth,  Bp.  Christ... 

Evan.  543 335 

Fbancb  238  MSS. 

[Arras N.T.?   226] 

Besanpon  41  Apost.  51 303 

44  Evst.  193  292 

Caipentras Evst.  189  291 

(Paris)  National  Library. 

Reg.  (RI  Tischendorf.)  9.. .Cod. 

C.  ...117 — 120 
14 Evan.  33  183 

19 ^Poc-  58  276 

27  (Suppl.  Gr.) 

Evst.  158  289 

32a  ...Evst.  84 285 

33a  ...Evst.  85 285 

47 Evan.  18  181 

48 Evan.  M.  134 — 5 

49 Evan.  8 180 

50 Evan.  13  180 

50a  ...Evst.  58 284 

51 Evan.  260 210 

52 Evan.  261 210 

53 Evan.  262 210 

54 Evan.  16  181 

55 Evan.  17  181 

56 Act.  51  250 

57 Act.  114 255 

58 Act.  115 255 

59 ^t-  "6 255 

60 Act.  62  252 

61 Evan.  263 210 

62 Evan.  L.  133 — 4 

63 Evan.  k.  132 — 3 

64 Evan.  15  i8i 

65 Evan.  264 211 

66 Evan.  265 211 

67 Evan.  266 211 

68 Evan.  21  182 

69 Evan.  267 211 

70 Evan.  14  181 

71 Evan.  7 180 
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Reg.  72 Evan.  22  182 

73 Evan.  268 211 

74 Evan.  269 211 

75 Evan.  270 211 

75a  ...Evan.  271 211 

76 Evan.  272 211 

77 Evan.  23  182 

78 Evan.  26  xSa 

79 Evan.  273 211 

79a  ...Evan.  274 211 

80 Evan.  275 211 

81 Evan.  276 2n 

8ia  ...Evan.  277 211 

82 Evan.  278 211 

83 £van.9 180 

84 Evan.  4 179 

85 Evan.  119 198 

86 Evan.  279 211 

87 Evan.  280 211 

88 Evan.  281 213 

89 Evan.  29 182 

5^ Evan.  282 212 

91 Evan.  10  180 

92 Evan.  283 212 

93 Evan.  284 212 

94 Evan.  31  183 

95 Evan.  285 212 

96 Evan.  286 212 

98 Evan.  287 2x2 

99 Evan.  288 212 

99a  ...Apoc.  59  276 

100 Evan.  30  183 

looa  ...Evan.  289 212 

loi Act.  118  255 

102 Act.  7  247 

102a  ...Act.  119  255 

103 Act.  II  247 

103a  ...Act.  120  255 

104 Act,  121  255 

104a  ...Apost.  II  302 

105 Act.  122  255 

106 Evan.  5 i8o 

io6a  ...Act.  123  255 

107 Paul.  D...163 — 6 

108 Paul.  145 268 

io8a  ...Evan.  290 212 

109 PauL  146 269 

no Paul.  147 269 

III Paul.  148 269 

112 Evan.  6    180 
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Beg.  1 13 Evan,  igx 21s 

114 Evan,  agi ais 

115 Evan.  37  181 

115a  ...Evst.  96  285 

116 Evan.  33  183 

117 Evan.  393 312 

118  (sic)  Evan.  294  ...212 

ii8a  ...Evan.  323 214 

120 Evan.  295 212 

(1)  121,  122 Evan.  II  180 

123 Evan.  296 212 

124 Act.  124  256 

125 Act.  125  256 

126 Panl.  151 269 

136a  ...Paul.  152 269 

140a  ...Evan.  297 212 

175a  ...Evan.  298 212 

177 Evan.  299 212 

178 Evan.  24  182 

182 Evst  61  284 

185a  ...Evan.  120 198 

186 Evan.  300 212 

187 Evan.  301 213 

188 Evan.  20  181 

189 Evan.  19  i8r 

191 Evan.  25  182 

193 Evan.  302 213 

194 Evan.  304 213 

194a  ...Evan.  303 213 

195 Evan.  305 213 

196 Evan.  103 195 

197 Evan.  306 213 

199 Evan.  307 213 

200 Evan.  308 213 

201 Evan.  309 213 

202 Evan.  310 213 

203 Evan.  311 213 

206 Evan.  312 213 

208 Evan.  313 213 

209 Evan.  314 2^ 

210 Evan.  315 214 

211 Evan.  316 214 

212 Evan.  317 214 

213 Evan.  318 214 

216 Act.  126  256 

217 Act.  127  256 

218 Act.  128  256 

219 Act.  12 247 

220 Act.  129  256 

221 Act  130  256 


PAGE 

5.  222 Paul.  157 269 

«23 Act.  131  256 

224 Paul.  159 269 

225 Paul.  160 269 

226 Paul.  161 269 

227 Paol.  162 269 

230 Evan.  12  180 

231 Evan.  319 214 

232 Evan.  320 214 

237 Act.  10 247 

238 Paul.  163  269 

(i)  239,  240 Apoe.  62  276 

241 Apoc.  63  276 

242  (Suppl.  Gr.)  Evst.  1 59... 289 

276 Evst  82    285 

277 Evst.  63   284 

278 Evst  I 280 

279 Evst.  17    281 

280 Evst.  2 280 

281 Evst  64    284 

282 Evst.  65   284 

283 Evst.  66   284 

284 Evst.  67    284 

285 Evst.  68    284 

286 Evst.  69   284 

287 Evst  10   280 

288 Evst  70  284 

289 Evst.  71    284 

290 Evst.  72, 72b.. .284 

291 Evst.  73   284 

292 Evst.  74   284 

293 Evst.  75   284 

294 Evst  83   285 

295 Evst.  76    284 

296 Evst.  77    284 

297 Evst.  16   281 

298 Evst  78    284 

299 Evst.  79    285 

300 Evst.  80    285 

301 Evst.  7  280 

302 Evst.  15    281 

303 Evst.  loi 286 

304 Apost  22 302 

305 Evst.  81   285 

306 Apost.  23 302 

307 Evst.  9 280 

308 Apost.  24 302 

309 Evst.  II  280 

310 Evst.  12  280 

3TI Evst  86  285 
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Beg.  31a EvBt.  8 980 

313 Evst.  87   185 

314 Evst.  88   a85 

314  containB  also  Evan.  W*  ...144 

315 Evst.  14   380 

316 Evst.  89   285 

317 Evst.  90  285 

318 EvBt.  91    185 

319 Aposi  15 302 

310 Apoet.  26 302 

3«i Apost.  a7 30a 

3*4 Evst.  9a    a85 

3«<5 Evst.  93   285 

330 Evst.  94   285 

373 Apost.  30 30a 

374 Evst.  95    285 

375 Evst.  60    284 

376 Evan.  324 214 

377 Evst.  98    285 

378 Evan.  326 214 

379 Evan.  28  182 

380 Evst.  99  285 

381 Evst.  100 285 

38a Apost.  33 302 

383 Apost.  34 302 

491 Apoc.  61  276 

849 Paul.  164 269 

Coislin    f  Evan.F* 129 

19  Evan.  329 214 

20  Evan.  36  183 

21  Evan.  37  184 

«2  Evan.  40  184 

«3  Evan.  39  184 

«4  Evan.  41  184 

«5  Act.  15 247 

a6  Act.  16 247 

«7  Paul.  20   264 

28  Paul.  23   265 

31  Evst  13   280 

195  Evan.  34  183 

196  (mi88ing)Evan.  330 214 

197  Evan.  331 214 

199  Evan.  35  183 

500  Evan.  38  184 

202  Paul.  H  171 

ao2,  2  Act.  18 247 

204  Paul.  59   266 

205  Act.  17 247 

Arsenal  of  Paris  (Cod.  Gr.)  4 

Evan.  43 184,  251 


PAOB 

S.  Oenevidve  [4.  A.  34  (missing) 

Evan.  C2I 198] 

A.  O.  35  Act.  210    261 

Boyal  Institute  at  Paris 

Evan.  471 226 

Poiotiers Evan.  47a a26 

Gbbmamt  96  MSS. 
(Berlin)  Cod.  Bavianu8...Evan.  no 


195 

Cod.  Diezii Evan.  400 219 

Cod.  Knobelsdorf . .  .Evan.  433 ...  2  2 1 

(Dresden)  Cod.  Boerner...PauLG. 

...169 — 72 

A.    95 Apoc.  3a  275 

A.  100 Evan.  254 210 

A.  104 Act.  107  254 

A.  123 Evan.  258 aio 

A.  145 Evan.  352 aio 

A.  17a Evan.  241 209 

a32 Evst.  57    283 

(Frankfort-on-Oder)  Act.  42 250 

(Giessen) Evan.  97  194 

(Gottingen) Evan.  89 193 

Gottingen  a    Apost  5   301 

(Hamburg)  Cod.  Wolf.  B  

Evan.  H 130 

Cod.  Uff.a  or  I. ..Paul.  M.  or  53... 

173.  265 

Cod.  Uff.  I  or  a Act.  45 250 

(Leip6ic)Cod.Matth.  i8...Evan.99...  194 

Cod.  Matth.  s Paul.  76  a66 

Cod.  Tiachendorfi....  Evan.  O* 15a 

Cod.Tischendorfiv.... Evan.  478  ...aa7 
Cod.  Tisohendorf  v....Ev8t.  190  ...391 

6.  F Apost.  71  304 

(Munich)Univ.Libr.  ,V--Evan.X...  146 

Boyal  libr.  a3  Apoc  8f  377 

35 Paul.  ia9 a68 

36 Evan.  433 aai 

37 Evan.  435 aai 

83 Evan.  424 a2i 

99 Evan.  432 aai 

no Paul.  ia7 a68 

ao8 Evan.  429 221 

210 Evan.  422 221 

211 Act.  179  259 

348 Apoc.  79  tj6 

326 Evst.  154 289 
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BoyalLibr.  339 Evst.  34   382 

375 Act-  4^ «5o 

381 Etrxi.  428 221 

383 EvBt.  24   281 

4" PaoL    54  265 

437 Evan.  430 221 

455 Paul.    126 268 

465 Evan.  427 221 

473 Evan.  426 221 

504 Paul.   125 268 

518 Evan.  83  192 

544 Apoc.  80  277 

568 Evan.  84  192 

569 Evan.  85  193 

(Nuremberg)  Eyst.   31  282 

Oettingen-WaUerstein,  Prince  of... 

Apoc.  1 273 

(Pesth)  Cod.  Enbeswald.  .Evan.  100. .  194 

God.  Janoovich Evan.  78  192 

(Posen)  Lycasi  Aug... Evan.  86 193 

Pressbug  Lyceum?... Evan 246 

(Saxe-Gotha)Mattbaei...Evst.  32... 282 
[(Strasburgh)  from  Molsheim 

(destroyed)... Evan.  431 221,  246] 

[God.  Boeoleri  (destroyed?) 

Act.  201   261] 

(Trdves)  God.  Cuzan....Evan.  87.. .193 

God.  S.  Simeon Evst.  179 291 

(Tubingen) Evst.  B 139 

(Vienna)  Imperial  Library. 

Lambeo.      t  Evan.  218 207 

2  Evan.  N 135 

15  Evst  45 283 

28  Evan.  76  191 

29  Evan.  77  192 

30  Evan.  123 198 

31  Evan.  124 198 

32  Evan.  219 207 

33  Evan.  220 207 

34  Act.  66 252 

35  Act.  63 252 

36  Act.  64 252 

37  ^ct.  67  252 

38  Evan.  221 207 

39  Evan.  222 207 

40  Evan.  223 207 

41  Evst.   J55 289 

42  Evan.  434 222 
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Lambeo.   46  Paul.  214.. .271 

248 Apoc.  35  ...275 

ForloB.    5,  Eollar.  4. .  .Evan.  jo8. . .  195 

Forlos.  15,  Eollar.  5... Evan.  3 179 

Forlos.  16,  Eollar.  6... Evan.  125...  198 
Forlos.  19,  Eollar.  10. .Paul.  71  ...266 
Forlos.  23,  KoUar.  7. ..Evst,  46  ...283 
Forlos.  29,  Eollar.  26. .Apoc.  36  ...275 
Forlos.  30,  Eollar.  8... Evan.  2 24... 207 
Forlos.  31,  Eollar.  9... Evan.  2 25... 207 
Gesar-Vindob.  odz. . .  .Evst.    1 80. . .  29 1 

(Wolfenbttttel)  Evan.  0»... 137 

Godd.Garolin.A,B..Evan.P,Q..i38 — 9 

xvi.  7  Act.  69  252 

xvi.  16 Evan.  126  ...198 

Gud.gr.  104. 2... Act.  97 254 

(Zittau)  Evan.  605. ..243 

Gbbece  (Athens)  Evan.        ...246 

HOLLAMO  6  MSS. 

(Leyden)  74? Evan.  79  ...192 

77    ^ct-  38  «49 

Meermann.  116 Evan.  122. ..198 

Gronovii  131 Evan.  435. ..222 

Soaligeri  243 Evst.  6  280 

(Utrecht) Evan.  F.  ...128—9 

iBEiiAND  3  MSS.  (Trin.  Goll.  Dublin). 

Cod.  Barrett Evan.  Z.  ...147 — 9 

God.XJssher,  A.  i.  8... Evan.  63  ...188 
Cod.  Montfort.  G.  97 . .  .Evan.  61  ...187 

Italy  368  MSS. 

(Bologna)  Boyal  Library. 

Mezzofanti25 Evst.  160 289 

2775 Evan.  204 205 

(Ferrara)  Municipal  Library. 

119,  N  A.  4.. .Evan.  450.. .224 
187,  N  A.  7.. .Evan.  451. ..224 
(Florence)  52  MSS. 

Grand  Ducal  Library, 

Laurent.lv.    i  Act.  84 253 

iv.    5  Act.  85 253 

iv.  20  Act.  86 253 

iv.  29  Act.  87 253 

iv.  30  Act.  147    257 

iv.  31  Act.  88 253 

iv.  32  Act.  89 253 
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Lanrent.  vi. 
vi. 

vi 


PA^E 

3  EvBt.  113 986 

5  ^^'  '43  ^57 

7  EvBt.  114 386 

▼L  II  Evan.  183 103 

vi.  13  Evan.  363 117 

vi.  14  Evan.  183 303 

vi.  15  Evan.  184 303 

vi.  16   Evan.  185 103 

vi.  18  Evan.  186 303 

vi.  31  Evst.  115 386 

vi.  33  Evan.  187 303 

vi.  34  Evan.  364 317 

..303 

..303 

.«03 

.203 

..303 

..386 

•  103 

.303 

.303 


vi.  35  Evan.  188... 

vi.  37  Evan.  189.., 

vL  38  Evan.  190... 

vi.  39  Evan.  191... 

vi.  30  Evan.  193... 

vi.  31  Evst.  116... 

vi.  33  Evan.  193... 

vi.  33  Evan.  194... 

vi.  34  Evan.  195... 

vi.  36  Evan.  365 317 

viL  9  Apoc.  77  376 

viiL  13  Evan.  196 304 

viii.  14  Evan.  197 304 


X.  4 

X.  6 

X.  7 
z.  19 


.Paul. 
.Panl. 
.Paul. 
.Paul. 


100. 

lOI. 
I03. 

103. 


..367 
..367 
..367 
..367 

34  Apost.  4  301 

53  Evan.  367 317 

69  Evan.  300 304 

99  Evan.  199 304 

171  Evan.  366 317 

176? Evan.  363 3i6 

176  Act.  149  357 

331  Evan.  198 304 

343  Ev8t.    118 386 

344  ......Evst.    117 386 

3574  Act.  148 357 

8.  Maro.  706... Evst.  187... 391 

Libreria  Riccardi, 

5 Evan.  370 317 

84 Evan.  368 317 

85 Paul.    336 371 

90 Evan.  369 317 

(Messina)  i Evan.  430 330 

3 Act.  175    358 

(Milan)  Ambrosian  Library.    37  MSS. 


A. 
A. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
F. 
F. 
G. 

a 

H. 
L. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
N. 
P. 
S. 
S. 

z. 

E. 
E. 

17 
35 


PAOS 

51  ncp.  or  15... PftoL    173 369 

i$7iup Evst.   167 390 

6iitf.    Panl.    171 3(59 

56 Evan.  348 316 

63 Evan.  350 316 

70fup Evan.  351 316 

93 Evan.  353 316 

6^  tup Apost.  46  303 


gi  tup Evst.   106 386 

160  tup Evst.   168 390 

67  fup Evst.   103 386 

73  Mip Evst.   104 386 

166  tup Evst.    166 390 

161  inf.    Evan.  458 335 

383  in/.    Evan.  459 335 

398  tfi/.    Evan.  460 335 

63  tup Evan.  457 335 

97  »up Act.  137    356 

losnip Act.  138  356 

61  tup Evan.  349 316 

135  «ip PauL  175 370 

16  tup Evan.  344 315 

13  tup Evan.  343 315 

104  tup Act  139  356 

79  tup Evst.  163 390 

48  tup Evan.  456 335 

81  tup Evst.  105 386 

93 Evan.  353 3i6 

373  tup Paul.  335 371 

374  tup Evst.   169 390 

33  tup Evan.  346 315 

63  tup Evst.    103 386 

34  tup Evan.  461 335 

S.  iii.  13 Evst.  165 390 

S.  iv.  14  Evst.    164 390 

Evan.  345 315 

Evan.  347 315 


(Modena)  13  MSS. 

[I.]  ii.  A.  r Evan.  454 335 

[v.]  ii.  A.  5.... Evan.  455 335 

[ix.]ii.  A.  9  Evan.  358 316 

[xm.]  ii.  A.  13. ..Act.  195    360 

[XIV.]  ii  A.  14  ...Paul.  177 370 

[ccxLiii.]  iii.  B.  17. ..Act.  143. ..357 

[lxxi.]  ii.  C.  4  ...Act.  196    360 

[Lxxin.]ii.C.6...Ev8t.  Ill  386 

[en.]  ii.  D.  3 Apost.  50 303 

[cxcvi.]ii.  G.  3...Aot.  H 161 

Also  Paul.  179 370 
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FAOS 

[ccxLn.]  iii  B.  i6...Eyan.  359... 3 16 
[ocxun.]  iii.  B.  i7...Act.   141.  .357 

(Naples)  9  MSS. 

I  B.  14 Act.  83 253 

I  B.  14 Evst.  138 aS; 

I  C.  34 Evan.  401 319 

I  C.  26 Act.  174    358 

I  C.  38 Evan.  403 319 

I  C.  39 Evan.  403 319 

3  C.  i5...Evan.  W»»orR,... 

Scotti Evan.  404 319 

No  mark Act.  173 358 

(Palermo)  Bibl.  Reg.  ...Paul.  317. ..171 
(Parma)  5  MSS. 

National  Library  14.  .EvRt.  161.  .389 

•     DeBosaii   Evan.  360 316 

2  Evan.  361 3i6 

Bonvisi  5  Evan.  453 335 

H.  H.  X.  64 Evan.  453 335 

(Rome)  153  MSS.  Vatican  (no). 

Cod.  Vatic.  165 Paul.  58  266 

349 Evan.  137 199 

351  Evst.  35 283 

354 Evan.  S 141 

35<5 Evan,  138 199 

358 Evan.  1J9 199 

359 Evan.  130 199 

360 Evan.  131 199 

361 Evan.  13a 199 

363 Evan.  133 199 

364 Evan.  134 199 

365 Evan.  135 199 

366 Act.  73 353 

367 Act.  73 353 

579 Apoo.  38  375 

653 Act.  339  363 

665 Evan.  136 199 

756 Evau.  137 199 

757 Evan.  138 199 

758 Evan.  139 199 

760 Act.  74 Q53 

761  Paul.  81  367 

763 Paul.  83  367 

765 Paul.  83  367 

766 Paul.  84  ......367 

1067 Evst.  36  383 


FAGS 

•Cod.  Vatic.  1 1 36     ...Paul.  85    367 

1155 Evst.  119 187 

1156^ Evst.  I30 387 

1157 Evst.  131  387 

1158 Evan.  1 40 199 

1159 Evan.  371 317 

1160 Evan.  141 200 

1161  Evan.  372 217 

1168 Evst.  133  387 

1309  ...God. Band Apoc.  91 

loi — 117  and  377 

I3I0 Evan.  142 300 

1339 Evan.  143 200 

1354 Evan.  144 200 

"70 Act.  154  257 

14*3 Evan.  373 217 

1430 Act.  155 257 

1445 Evan.  374 217 

i5«2 Evst.  123 387 

15^8 Apost.  38 302 

1533 Evan.  375 218 

1539 Evan.  376 218 

1548 Evan.  145 200 

1618 Evan.  377 218 

1649 Paul.  189 270 

1650 Act.  156  257 

1658 Evan.  378 218 

1670 Paul.  M 162 

»7i4 Act.  157  257 

1743 Apoc.  67  276 

1761  Act.  158 257 

i7<^9 Evan.  379 218 

1904 Apoc.  68  276 

1968 Act.  159    257 

1983 Evan.  173 302 

1988 Evst.  124 387 

.«oo3 Evan.  174 303 

3017 Evst.   135 387 

3041  Evst.   126 287 

3063 Act.  160    357 

3063 5v8t.  137 387 

3066 Apoc.  B.... 175 — 7 

3070 Evan.  383 318 

3080 Evan.  175 302 

3113 Evan.  176 202 

3133 Evst.  128 387 

3139 Evan.  380 318 

1  So  Sdioli't  Index,  and  we  maj  inppoee  cor* 
rectly,  bat  in  his  Catalogue  of  ErangeUstarln  he 
numben  it  ISAd. 
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PAGE 

Ck>d.  Yatio.  3785 Evan.  N 155 

olim  Basil.  163 Evan.  177 30a 

Alezand.Yat.ia Evst.  129 387 

18 Evan.  154 300 

^9 Act.  78 a53 

33 Evst.   188 391 

68 Apoc.  41  375 

79 Evan.  155 300 

179 Act.  40 150 

189 Evan.  156 300 

Yat.  Ottobon.  3 Evst.   130 387 

31 Paul.   195 370 

61  Paul.   196 370 

66 Evan.  386 318 

175 Evst.   131 387 

176 Paul.   197 370 

304 Evan.  387 3x8 

313 Evan.  388 3i8 

158 Act.  161    357 

397 Evan.  389 318 

398 Act.  163  358 

3«5 Ac*-  163  «58 

336 Evst.  133 387 

356 Paul.  303 370 

381  Evan.  390 3i8 

416 Evst.  133 387 

417 Act.  165  358 

433 Evan.  391 318 

Palatino-Yat.  5 Evan.  146 300 

30 Evan.  381 318 

89 Evan.  147 300 

136 Evan.  148 30O 

171  Evan.  149 300 

189 Evan.  150 300 

330 Evan.  151 300 

337 Evan.  153 300 

339 Evan.  153 300 

Pio-Yat.  50 Act.  80 353 

53 Evan.  158 30X 

Urbino-Yat.    3 Evan.  157 300 

3 Act.  79 353 

Angelica  Convent. 

A.  I.    5 Evan.  T78 103 

A.  3.  15  ......Act.  L 163 

A.  4.  II Evan.  179 303 

Barherini  8 Evan.  159 301 

9 Evan.  160 30X 

10 Evan.  x6i 301 

II Evan.  163 301 


PAOB 

Barherini  ii  Evan.  163 301 

13 Evan.  164 30I 

14 Evan.  165 30I 

15 Evst.   134 387 

16 Evst.  1 35, 1 36..  38  7 

18 Apost.  40 301 

n Apoc.  43   .......375 

39 Panl.  313  370 

115 Evan.  166 30I 

308 Evan.  167 30I 

311 Evan.  168 30I 

335...Evan.T<fr393..i46<fr3i8 

377 Act.  81  153 

No  mark  ...Apost.  41 303 

Biuil   40 Evan.  611 144 

58 Paul.   «75 ^7$ 

107 Apost.  49 303 

Borgia  (now  Propaganda), 

i...Evan.T&T*...i4i  A143 

350 Evan.  180 303 

387 Evst.  37 383 

Ccuanatentii. 

A.  B.  Y.  33.. .Evan.  395 318 

CoUegii  Romani. 

(3)  Evan.  383,  384,  385 «i8 

(3)  Act.  171,  173 358 

Corrini  838 Apoc.  73    376 

Cryptcferratentit, 

Fragment   Paal.B 175 

Evst 301 

Ghigian, 'RAy.  6  ...Evan.  396 318 

B.  iv.  8  ...Apoc.  73    376 

B.  v.  39  ...Act.  169    358 

B.  v.  33  ...Paul.  307 370 

viii.  55  ...Paul.  308 370 

Malatestian,  xzviL  4 . .  .Evst.  144 388 

xxiz.  3. ..Evst.  145 388 

ValHeelL  B.  86 Act.    166 358 

B.  133    ...Evan.  169 301 

C.  4 Evan.  397 319 

C.  46  Apost.43  303 

G.  6t  Evan.  170 303 

0.  73  Evan.  171 soa 

D.  30  Apoc  3t  374 


INDEX  I, 


PlOE 

[(miBsing)D.4i  {or^,  ijEvst.  156. ..189] 

D.  63  Evst.   137 187 

E.  ai  Evan.  393 318 

E.  40  Evan.  617 244 

P.  13  Act.  168 «58 

F.  17  Evan.  394 918 

(Bossano)  Evan.  Z....157 — 9 

(Siena)Bibliot.Gommun.  .Evst.  161..189 

» 

(SyraooBe)  Evan.  421 lao 

(Turin)  18  MSS. 

B.  i.  9  or  b.  iv.  4  Evan.  333... 914 

B.ii.i7orioi.c.iv.i7...Evan.  336.. .215 
B.iii  9or44.b.  V.  24...Evan.  335. ..315 
B.  iii.  8 or  43.  b.  v.  93. ..Evan.  334... 314 
B.iii. 25 or53.b.v. 3a. ..Evan.  337. ..215 
B.  v.4  0r  149.  b.  ii.  3. ..Evan.  342.. .215 
B.V.  8or  302.  c.  ii.  5. ..Evan.  339.. .215 
B.vii.6or344.b.i.i3...Evan.  340.. .215 
B.vii.i40r35o.b.i.2T... Evan.  341. ..215 
B.vii.33or335.b.i.3...Evan.  338. ..215 
0.  ii.4  or20.b.iv.  20.. .Evan.  332. ..214 
G.  ii.  5  or  92.  0.  iv.  6.. .Evan.  398.. .219 
C.ii.i4orio9.c.iv.29...Evan.  399.. .2x9 

284.  c.i.  39... Paul.  165.. .269 

285.  0.  i.  40... Act.  133  ^..356 
31^  {noto  19).  c.  ii.  17. ..Act.  134  ...256 

325.  0.  ii.  38. ..Paul.  168.. .269 
328  {now  i).  0.  ii.  31  ...Aot.  136  ..^256 

(Venice)  68  MSS.  Ducal  Palace. 

S.  Mark  5  (86  :  4)  ......Evan.  205... 205 

6  (86  :  4) Evan.  206.. .205 

8  (86  :  7) Evan.  207. ..205 

9  (86  :  i) Evan.  208. ..205 

10  (86  :  i) Evan.  209.. .205 

11    Act.  96 254 

12  (86  :  2) Evst.  139.. .288 

27(86  :  4) Evan.  210.. .206 

28  (86  :  5) Evan.  357. ..216 

29  (86  :  6) Evan.  354. ..216 

33    Panl.    no.. .267 

34    Paul.  III. ..267 

35    Paul..  1 12. ..267 

494  (91  •  4) Evan.  466.. .226 

495  (9'  '  4) Evan.  467. ..226 

539  (8^  •  5) Evan.  211. ..206 

540  (86  :  6) Evan.  212. ..206 

S. 
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541  (86  :  6) Evan.  355. ..216 

542  (86  :  1) Evan.  213. ..206 

543  (86  :  7) Evan.  214. ..206 

544  (86  :  5) Evan.  215. ..206 

545  (86  :  6) Evan.  356. ..216 

546    Act.  140 256 

548  (86  :  2) Evst.   107. .,286 

549  i^  '  5) ^^'   108.. .286 

550  (86  :  7) Ev8t.   109... 286 


551  {S6  :  3) Evst.   no.. .286 

Nanian.  i  (i.  viii)    ...Evan.  U.  ...143 

2  (i.  ix.) Evst.   X41...288 

3  (i.  X.)    Evan.  405. ..219 

4(1.  xL)  Evan.  406... 2 19 

5  (i.  xii.) Evan.  407. ..219 

7  (i.  xiv.) Evan.  408. ..2i( 

8  (i.  XV.) Evan.  409.. .21; 

10  (i.  xvii.)    ...Evan.  410...: 

11  (i.  xviii.)  ...Evan.  411...^ 

12  (1.  xix.) Evan.  412. ..{ 


9 

9 

9 
220 

220 


14(1.1.) Evst.    176. ..290 

222  (i.  Ii.)  Evst.   177. ..290 

223(1.  Iii.)  Evst.   178. ..390 

Yenet.Gr.  i.iii.  (86 :  i)..Evan.  2 17.. 206 

I.  iv.  (86  :6)..Evst.  170... 290 

i.lvl  (86: 5).. Evan.  468.  .226 

I. lvii.(86: 7). .Evan.  465.. 225 

I.  Iviii.  (86:  7)..Evan.  462. ..225 

I.  lix.  (86 : 6).  .Evan.  464... 225 

I.  Ix.  (86 :  i)  ...Evan.  419. ..220 

xii  Evan.  469... 2 26 

Treatury  of  S.  Mark's  ChureK 

Yenet.  Thesaur.  1.53... Evst.  181... 291 

1. 54. ..Evst.  182.. .291 
1. 55... Evst.  183...  291 

43 
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PAOX 

Church  of  S,  Oiorgio  di  Greeo. 

EvBt  184.. .191 

Evrt.  185.. .991 

ETBt.  186.. .991 

Armenian  convent. 

No.  1531 Evan.  470...916 

(Verona)  Psalter   Evan.  0«... 158 


BuBsu  79  MSS. 
(Kiow) Evan.  481 


lay 


(Moscow). 

S.  Byn.  4 Apost.  13 30a 

5 Act  99 154 

43 Evan.  137 309 

43 EvBt.47 383 

44 EvBt48 383 

45 Evan.  359 3IO 

47 Evan.  «39 109 

48 Evan.  138 309 

49 Evan.  340 309 

61 Paul.  N«  or  0 174 

67 Apoc.49   375 

94 Evan.  049 309 

98 Act.  KA  icyM...i67&'Z$4 

99 PattL  133 368 

130 Evan.O<fe357...i37(&3io 

139 Evan.  355 3IO 

193 Act.  103  354 

306 Apoo.  50  375 

450 Paul.  134 368 

461 Evan.  346 309 

964 Evan.  348 ...309 

365 Evan.  345 r. 309 

j66 Evst.53 383 

367 Ev8t.53 383 

368 Evst.  54 383 

391 Apost.  14 *....303 

^3 PauL  119 368 

338 Act.  106 354 

i33 ^*-  '<>»  ^54 

334 Act  100 354 

373 Evan.  347 309 

386 Evan.  143 309 

Ci8ta...Evan.  Y.  &  350 144  &  309 

Fragments  ...Paul.  0*> 175 

Typ.  S.  Syn.  i...Evan.  344  309 

3. ..Evan.  356  3IO 

(3)    9.. .Evst.  51  and  56... 383 


II. ..Evst  49 383 

13. ..Evst  50 383 

13.. .Evan.  343  309 

3f...Apost  15    309 

47.. .Evst  55 383 

University  35...Apoe.  65 376 

Tabol.  Imp.. .Evan.  351   3fo 

liatth.  a.. .Act.  98 354 

Matth.  r  (Syn.?)... Apoo.  56*  or  90... 

«75.  «77 
Cod.  Pogodini,  473. ..Evan.  474... 336 

(Odessa) Evst  198.. .39a 

(S.  Petersburg) 

Godez  SinaiticuB God.  K...87 — 93 

Cod.  Parodi  Evan.  II.. ..157 

God.  PorphyrianuB    Act.  P.  & 

Apost.  63 163  A  304 

Cod.  Sangerman    ...Paul.  E...t66 — 7 
Tischendorf.  ix....Ev|in.I.  ...131,  173 

Noroflf Evan.  O' 138 

Porphyr Evan.  T*,  T*  ...143 

Paul.  N 174 

Paul.  O* 175 

Codd.  Evan.  G*,  e«,  e\  Q\  6', 

e»,  e** 153 

Act.  0 161 

Papyrus  fragments  of  S.  Paul  (Q)...i75 
Palimpsest  fragments  of  S.  Paul  ...175 

olim  Coislin Evan.  437 333 

PetropoL  iv.  13 Evst  194 393 

vi.470 Evan.  473 336 

vii.  179  ...Evst  195 393 

viii.  80 Apost  54 303 

is.  I  ...Evan.  (Hymns)... 337 

ix.  3. 471. ..Evan.  475 336 

z.  180 Evst.  196 393 

zi.  1.3.330.  .Evan.  476 337 

XL  3. 1 8 1... Evst.  197 393 

Q.  V.  I.  15  ...Evan.  477 337 

Notitia  Cod,  Sin,  ...Evan.  479 337 

Evan.  480 337 

ibid Evst    191 393 

Evst   193 393 

Double  palimpsest... Apost  73 304 

Scotland  8  MSS. 
(Edinburgh)  Univ,  Lift... Evan.  519 


.33a 
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(Glaflgow)  Hunter.  Mut, 

P.  3.  9    Apost.  45  ...305 

Q.  3.  2 EYBt.  430.. .394 

Q.  3.  3 Eyst.  931. ..994 

Q.  3.  4 Eyst.  931.. .994 

Q.  7.  9 Evan.  590.. .93a 

Q.  7.  10  Evan.  5a I... 23a 

8.  8.  141 Evan.  591. ..233 

Duke  of  Hamilton's  collection 

thxee  Evst.  now  gone  to  Berlin... 301 

Spain  33  MSS'. 

(Esoorial)  i Evst.  40 2S2 

P.  iii  4  ...Act.  202 961 

T.  iii.  ia...Aot.  903 261 

T.  ii  8  ...Evan.  333  ...108 
*.  iii.  5  ...Evan.  230  .,.408 
4.  ill.  6  ...Evan.  331  ...908 
$.  iii.  7  ...Evan.  432  ...208 

X.  iii.  3  ...Act.  204 261 

X. iii.  10. ..Act.  205 261 

X.  iii.  12. ..Evst.  41 283 

X.iii.  13. ..Evst.  42 283 

X.  iii.  15. ..Evan.  227  ...207 

X.  iii.  16... Evst.  43 283 

X.  iv.  2    ...Act.  206 261 

X.  iv.  1 2... Evan.  228  ...208 
X.  iv.  17.. .Evan.  226  ...207 
X.  iv.  2 1... Evan.  229  ...208 
S^.  iii.  2  ...Paid.  232  ...271 

S^.  iii.  6  ...Act.  207 261 

4^.  iii.  i7...Apoc.  85    ...277 

'i'.iii  1 8... Act.  208 261 

fi.  iv.  22  ...Act.  209 261 

(Toledo)  Evan 246 

Sweden  7  MSS. 

(Link5ping)Benzel35...Act.  238  ...263 

(Upsal) 

—  (Sparvenfeldt42)...Act.  68 252 

4  (Sparvenfeldt  45). ..Evan.  613.. .244 
9  (Stlertzenbecker) . .  .Evan.  614...  244 

11  (BjomBthal  i)  Act.  236  ...263 

12  (Bjomsthala) Evan.  616... 244 

13  (Bjomsthal  3) Evan.  615... 244 

1  Yet  if  it  be  true  that  Montana  knows  of  but 
nineteen  copies  "neither  more  nor  lets'*  (fce 
pw  SOT)  the  total  ought  to  be  only  SI. 


PAGE 


BwtlZBBLANO  15  MSS. 


(Basle) 


B.  vi.  17  (now  A.  N.  iii.  11) 

Paul  7 264 

B.  vi.  21  {now  A.  N.  iii.  12) 

Evan.  E.  d^  Apoo.  15. ..127— 9  ds  274 

B.  vi.  25  {now  A.  N.  iv.  i) 

Evan.  2 179 

B.vi.27(n<n9A.N.iv.2)...Evan.  1...179 
B.  ix.  38 {now  A. N.  iv.  4)... Act.  2... 246 
B.  X.  20  {now  A.  N.  iv.  5). ..Act.  4. ..246 

0.  ii  23.. < Evan.  94.. .193 

0.  ii.  27 Evan.  92... 193 

(S.  Gall) Evan.  A... 150—2 

17 Evan.  O* 138 

Evan.  W«  ...145 

(Geneva)  19 Evan.  75  191 

20 Act.  29 249 

(Zurich) Evan.  O^ 138 

Zwingle Paul.  56 265 

TuBKET  {Oriental  Monasteries) 
at  least  120  MSS. 

(Cairo)  Patriarch  of  Alexandria's 
Library,  5  copies  of  Gospels 245 

3  copies  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles... 263 

One  copy  of  a  Lectionary 300,  305 

One  copy  of  the  Gospels  and  Psal- 
ter, at  MerotWaof  S.  Catharine's, 
Sinai! 245 

(Chalk^)  Seven  codices  in  Lamy*s 
list  (?)  and  eight  in  Dr  Millin- 
gen*s    245 — 6 

(Constantinople)  Patriarch  of  Jem- 
salem's  Libraiy :  at  least  seven 
codices  of  Gospels,  Ac.  {see  p.  231 
and  note  2) 245 — 6 

Also  a  palimpsest  Evst 300 

(Jemsalem)  Cheat  Greek  Monastery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Codd.  X— 7(Sohol2)...Evan.  450— 6...9a3«  note  a 

Coxe's  14  codices  of  Gospels 245 

two  of  Acts 264 

Codd  8,  9  (Scholz)  ...Act.  183, 184  ...359,  note 
Cod.  10  (Soholz) EtbI  158 289,  note 

43—2 
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College  of  Holy  Croee. 

Evan.  4 Addenda 

No.  3 ETan. hS 

8.  Heknn Bvit  159 989,  note 

(Tiftrnatft)  Bp.  of  Citinm...ETan....945 
(MUo) ET»t.  ...30Q 

(Patmoe)  ;Sf.  John*$  Convent. 

(3)  Scholi Snun.  467f  4fi6,i69,..9a3,  note  a 

Two  others  seen  by  Coze 945 

TWo  of  Act  nnmbered  z8a  bj  Bcholi 

359^  note 

CoxeNa  14 PauL  372 

(7)  Scholi  BTst  173-178  989^  note 

(8.  Saba) 

SchoU    a Bvan.  457 aaj,  note  a 

3 Bnun.  458 9»3,  note  a 

7 Bvan.  459...'...a33,  note  a 

8 Bvan.  460 393,  note  a 

9 Bvan.  461 233,  ™>te  a 

10 Bvan.  463 333,  note  a 

II Evan.  463 333,  note  a 

la Evan.  464 333,  note  a 

19 Evan.  465 333,  note  a 

ao Evan.  466 333,  note  a 

N.B.    Bcholz's  9  is  Evan.  481 337 

Coxe  saw  ten  more  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  besides  three  in  the 
Tower  Library 345 

Sohob      I Act  285 359,  note 

4 Evit  160  389,  note 

5 Evst  z6i  389,  note 

6 Evit  x63  389,  note 

13 Evst.  Z63  389,  note 

liiiie)  ...Evit  164  389, note 

15 Act  z88 359^  note 

z6 Apoit.  49 303>  note 

17 Evit.  165  389,  note 

18 Apoit.  50  303.  note 

9z Evit.  z66 a89,  note 

83 Evit.  Z67  a89»  note 

33 Evit.  z68  389,  note 

34 Evit.  Z69  389,  note 

35 Evit  Z70  389,  note 

36 Apoit  5<  303,  note 

No  mark Evit  271  a89knote 

No  mark Apost.  54  303,  note 

Compare  Coze'slistof  Lectionarie8..3oo 
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(Sinai)  8.  Catharine's. 

Evst  A^ 153 

Golden  Evst  386 399 

UnrsD  SxATBs  or  Amxbiga  3  MS8. 

7  Andover Evan.  306 

Harvard  Univ.  K.  i  ...Apost  74  ...304 
Livermoie Evst 301 

Manuscripts  whose  present  location 
is  nnlmown  (37) 

Evan.  0.  or  Evst.  Bandnri 137 

Evan.  T» 14a 

Evan.  43  184 

Evan.  80^  81,  83 193 

Evan.  88,  90,  91,  93 19.S— 4 

Evan.  loi  (Uffenbach  3)    194 

Evan.  I03 194 

Evan.  104  (Vigner) 195 

Evan.  181  (Xavier) 303 

Evan.  316  (perhaps  at  Oxford) 306 

Evan.  353 310 

Evan.  543  (Theodori) 335 

Act  8    347 

Act  39 350 

Act  44 350 

Act.  50 350 

Act.  53 350 

Act.  55,  i.e.  Evan.  90 351 

PanL  13    364 

Paul.  15    364 

Paul.  60   366 

Apoo.  3 373 

Apoo.  5 374 

Apoc.  109  (Bentley'sR) 378 

Evst.  33    381 

Evst  33    383 

Evst.  153  (Meermann)   388 

Evst.  156 389 

Evst  (Woodhouse  38)    300 

(3)  Lowes,  late  Askew...    Evst 301 

Apost  3  (Batteley) 301 

Clagget*8  Apost.  70  (Bentley*s  Q)...304 
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A  PratOt  TTifk,  Bp las  n.  9 

Abbot^  Egra..,47  n.  1,  48  n.  i,  49  n.  3, 

89  n.  a,  104  n.  i,  337  n,  440  n.  2, 

489  n,  484  n,  511,  513  n.  3, 589  n.  1, 

606  n,  648  n. 
Abbott,  T,K, 33, 148—9,  181, 

190  n.  1, 198,  ai5,  238, 343, 581  n. «, 

611 
Abbreviations  in  mannsoripts  etc 

i5i  3«»  4«i  48— 9»  ^.  90»  'OOi  i04i 

"5i  i3^»  i39»  147.  148,  151*  168, 

«o8,  4a8,  604,  637 

Aberdeen^  Earl  of  335,  195 

.i&^arttf  of  Edessa  312 

AbuSaid 385 

Abu  Sum 409 

Abysrinia 409,  410  n.  a 

AeaciuM 516,  631 

Aceenti  employed  in  manuscripts  Ao, 

43—6,  103,  131,  134,  144,  X45,  147, 

148.  150.  i5«.  1581  165,  168,  173, 
174,  176,  414,  435  n.  I,  517  n.  I 

Aecidoif  F. 199,  318,  387 

AeeretUnu  495,  537,  608, 616,  630 

Acta  Pilati  603 

Acts  and  CatK  Epist.^  divisions  of... 

60—3,  ^ 

^ctM  employed  by  scribes   36,135 

AdamanliuM  (Origen) 509,  516,  518 


PAQX 

Adams,  Sir  Th. 413 

Addison,  Jos 5901^  3 

Adler,  /.  Q,  C....3i6n.  i,  3i7andn.  i, 

3«a,  333  n,  338,  339,  330  and  n,  331, 

333i  395.  4<57i  4^8,  598  n,  3,601, 613, 

631 

^gidius,  Card.  434  n*  5 

Msehylus 4,  333,  360  n.  i 

JEsulamu,  And. 434  &•  5 

JBthiofic  version 309, 311, 409—1 1, 

443,  448,  630,  634,  635 

manuscripts 410  n.  3, 584 

Affire,  D.,  Archp. 483 

African  form  of  Old  Latin  version 

165.  341— «.  5" 
African  family  of  text  458,  554 

Aganon,  Bp 151  n. 

Agen 333,  375 

Agrippa  (Herod) 551 

.it&ani,  ii..  Cardinal   383 

Alcala  de  Henares  ...433,  436  and  n.  i 

Alciphron 499  &• 

Alcuin*s  Latin  manuscripts... 3 50,  359, 

364,  650 

Aldus  N.  T 106, 199,  433, 

434.  ^33 
Alefson,  0 397 

Alexander  IL,  Emperor   ...30,  88,  157 

Alexander  YUL  Pope  300,  350 
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AUxandria    ••••94)  loo,  119 

Alexandrian  fonnB...i4,  901  100,  117, 
119, 133, 134, 136, 139, 148, 159, 165, 

4«8.  49^.  558.  56«— 3  »nd  n.  3,  564 
Alexandrian  family  of  text... 469— 73, 
475—7.  477  n.  1,  519  n,  534.  535, 

537t  539 
Alexiut  Comn^mtt,  £mpeior...i93,  aoi» 

«53.  «95 
AUxiutt  S 369 

Alford^  B.  H....142,  358  n.  i»  375 

Alfordf  H.,  Dean. . .  1 3  n,  1 1 1  and  n,  143, 

377.  «97»  319.  433  »•  «»  494*  495  »♦ 
497,  498  n.  4, 500, 501, 545,  573,  58oi 

589.  59«.  594i  597. 601, 605, 60S,  610, 

630,  633,  634,  639 

^2/fv<2,  Alderman 357 

iie/red,  King 357 

oXXel  when  to  be  edited 14  n 

Allix,  Peter 118 

A  Iphabetf  Gothic,  invented   405 

BO  Armenian 407 

BoSIayonio 413 

Alphetu 556 

Altampt,  J.  A;  Dnke  of 318 

Alter,  F.  IT.... 135,  179,  191,  193,  195, 

198,  306—7,  353,  366,  375,  383,  344 
andn,  356,  411,  466 

his  N.  T.  and  manosoripts 

307, 4^—7 

Anuindiii  364 

iifRanii^fuif,  influence  of 565 

Ambrose,  Arohp....57  n.  3,  546  n.  i, 

550.  57«.  575. 587. 594.  595.  ^3.  ^08, 
614,  618,  633,  651 

AmbroHan.  Mediolan,  Cod.  Lat.(«.)  ... 

345 

Cod.  Lat.  (amh.) 358 

Afttbrotia8ter...4io,  551,  553  n.  3,  633, 

635.  <^3<5,  643 

AmeVUy  Ouer 344 

Amelotte   184 

Amerbaeh 346 

America,  manuBcripts  in 301 ,  304, 

306 

Amharie  dialect  409 

AmiatinuM,  Cod.  Lat.  (am.)...  168,  353, 

479 
Amiene 633 

Ammonian  Oasis  and  dialect 401 


PAOB 

Ammonian  flections... 56 — 9,  66,  90  and 
Addenda,  96^  115  n,  134,  139,  130, 

I3if  I34»  i3<5,  I37f   I39.   '44.  M7. 
148,  150,  153,  154.  157,  178,  379, 

380,  381.  383.  397.  433.  439.  5i5» 
585,  600,  603 

Ammoniiu  of  Alexandria... 57, 356,  515, 

633 
'Arayru^Mora  of  N.  T....63y  65  n,  66, 

135,   186,  193,  303,  304,  305,  IB06, 

317,  330,  333,  336,  339,  338,341,343 
Analogy  of  Ood^t  Providence  prepaxes 

1x0  for  TarionB  readings i — 3 

^naZyKcoZ  reasoning  541 

'AjuoTflWi/ui  ci/aTyAia 83,  383,  395, 

587 
AnoMtatitu,  Emperor 641 

Ancient  aut^orifief... 487, 533, 534, 605* 

636 

■  divided 533 — 4 

AndreoMt  Archp.,  his  Chapters  dtc,  in 

Apocalypse  ...63,  64,  347,  374,  375, 

«7<5,  «77.  59«.  ^30.  <53i.  ^57.  ^58, 659 
^fu2rea«,  priest   347,  363 

Andrew*$,  £r.,  Avignon,  Cod. Lat.  (ami.) 

354 
Andriani,  A 318 

Angehu  Vergecius 43  n.  3, 313,  356, 

369 

Anger 169 

Anglo-Saxon  versions 309,  41 3 

AnMt  Queen 447 

Anthimut  389 

Antioehene  revision  of  text... 400*  533, 

534 

AntoneUi,  Cardinal « iii  n. 

AnUmia,  monastety    336 

Antonio,  jB,,  of  Lebrixa    433 

Antony,  8 369,  373,  373 

Antony,  priest 315,  {ti^,  (333), 

(347),  (389  n.) 

Anxiani 317 

ii|>^aate«  the  Persian 333, 333  n, 

587.  59"»  ^^ 
Apocalypse,  character  of  its  text 14 

ancient  divisions  of 

61 — 3,  66 
wanting  in  some  ear^  ver- 
sions...3 14— 6,  389—90,  398 
Apocrypha,  the    414 
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Apocryphal  snpplements  to  N.  T 8, 

5'7n-  «»  533»  57<5,  620 
ApolHnariu8...yiii,  t,  611  n.  3,  612, 

631,  641  n.  3 
Apoitolical  Constitutions 550,  570, 

59it  603,  6n  n.  3,  614,  617,  627 
Apostolos  (and  drotfroXoeuaTyAta). .  .71, 

78,  179,  383 
Apostrophus  used  in  mana8cript8...47, 

89,  119,  133»  '<55,  5*7  n.  I 

Appuleiui 343 

.^guila   518 

Aquinas,  Thomas 651 

Arabic  versions... 9o6»  233  n.  3,  354, 

380,  300,  307,  309,  381—9,  414—5. 

443 
Aranuean  310,  338,  391,  558—9 

Arcadius    384 

Arendt 331 — 3 

Arethas,  Archp.  on  Apocalypse 64, 

363,  369,  376,  377,  659 

Argen$on,  d\  Goont 389 

Argenteus,  Cod.  Gothiou8...i36,  405, 

407 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium 44 

Aristotle    495  n.  4 

Ariut,  heretic  and  Aiians. .  .405, 513  and 

n.  I,  601,  604 

Armagh,  book  of  (arm.) 357,  650 

Armenian  version 309,  407 — 9, 

535,  584  and  n.  4,  587,  600,  650 
■'■  era 399 

fragments 380 

mode  of  punctuation 

47  n.  I 

writing  131 

Amobius   343 

Arsenius,  Patriarch... 309,  (313),  (314), 

353,  386 

Artchil  411 

Article,  Oreek,  fluctuating  use  of...i5i 

649,  653  n. 

■  Ck>ptio 390 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  his  MSS....338, 418  n. 

Arundell,  I^»  r .  1/ •   341 

Ascetic  temper  alleged  to  be  traced  in 

manuscripts... 498  and  n.  4,  501,  596 
Ashbumham,  Earl  of...37n.  3,  335,  395 

Ashe  191 

Asiatic  family  of  text 458 
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Askew,  Anthony,., ig$,  333  and  n,  348, 
«8i,30i,  394 

Asper,  value  of 333  n.  1 

Assemani,  J.  5.. ..389,  337,  333,  367, 

384.  3851  387-  389.  <5i3 

Assemani,  S.  E 339 

Assembly  of  Divines 99  n.  i 

Astell 356  n.  3 

Asterisks... 1 2S,  179,  303, 116,379/339, 

334»  4»9»  5<59.  59'»  600,  607,  611—2 

Athanasius,  Bp.  of  Abutig v38o 

Athanasius,  Bp.  of  Kos... 369, 401, 403, 

404 
Athanasius,  the  Great,  Patriarch... 50, 

56.  98,  369.  37«»  373»  381  Df  4>9'  549. 
(579)t  (581).  601, 605,  (620),  631, 633, 
633,  638 

another  356 

Athanasius,  the  younger 61 

Athens  346 

iitAo9,Mount...9i,93,94, 137, 163, 173, 
183, 184, 191,  309, 314,  333,  337,  338, 
«30»  ^34»  ^46, 154*  261,  364,  368, 375, 
377,  383,  383,  393,  395,  301.303,463 

Attic  Greek 370, 404,  496 

Atticus  509  n 

Aueher 57  n.  3, 409 

Auctor  de  promiss 645 

de  singul,  cleric 646 

Audley,  Edmund,  Bp , 186 

Augia  Dives , 167 

Augustine,  Bp....^5  and  n,  73  nn.  i 
and  3,  338—40, 343,  345,  347  and  n, 
349,  and  n.  3,  361  and  n.  3,  51 1,  536, 
546  n.  I,  547,  550,  555  n.  3,  568, 575, 

579f  587*  59'»  59^»  ^3»  ^'4.  <5i5. 633, 

631,  633,  635,  636,  641, 651,  653 

AugusHn£,  Archp 354,  355 

AulusOellius   508  n.  3 

Aurelius,  M,,  Emperor 367  and  n« 

AuriviU,  P.F,..., 353 

C. 319 

Authentica  Literie  504  and  n.  3 

Autographs  of  theN.  T....3,  503 — 5  and 

notes,  508,  509 
Available  evidence  to  be  used  in  full... 

531,  556  and  n. 

Avienus 317 

Axoum,  province 409 

Aymont,  J, 164 
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B  and  T  oonfoonded 41  n.  3 

Baher,  H.  H.    44,  96  n,  99,  591 

Babington,  ChurehUlt  papyri  la, 

563  n-  3 
Bagdad 404 

Bahiric  or  JkfenipAtCtc dialect... 369 — 70 

editions  and  genius 

of  yersion  of  N.T....374— 8,  390—3, 

543.  581 
list  of  60  extant 


mannsoripts 378 — 89 

Balance  (nioe)  of  evidence  617 — 8 

Baneroftt  R.,  Axohp 414 

Bandinif  A,  M,  303,  a86,  353 

Banduri^  Anselmo  137,  991 

Baptitm    653  n.  9 

Baptut  Quarterly  (American) ...  588  n.  9 

Baraeh^  M ,.,« 946 

BarharouM  rtadings  inadmiiwible. . .  565 

and  n.  i 

Baramui^  convent  ..., 380 

Barhtrini  Library 146 — 7,  aoi 

readings  <fce.  ..,106,  196 — 7 

and  n.  i,  971,  446 

Barnabas^  S 30,  88,  91,  98 

his  apocryphal  dro^fi/a. . .  195 

Barrow^  /«.,  his  posthomons  works... 4 

BarretuJo 147,  188,977 

Banalabi,  Dion,,  BP....316  n.  x,  31a, 

317  and  n,  330^  613 
Bartolocei,  collation  of  God.  Yaticanos 

loi,  109,  478 

Biuhmur,  region  of 40a,  403,  404 

Boihrnurie  dialect  and  fragments  of 

N.  T 369  —  70,  396,  401— 4» 

636 
Batil,  the  Great,  Bp.  ...107  n.  i,  176, 

976,  985,  389  n,  546  n.  I,  596,  610, 

699,  698,  630,  633,  636,  643 

BoiiUdeSf  heretic 505 

Boile,  CounoiL  of. 197 

BatUley,  Jo 301 

Battier,  Jo 197^  946 

Beaumont  and  Fleteher't  works 4 

Beckett,  Sir  £ 494  &• 

Bede,  the  Venerable...  160^  615,  618, 

619,  694,  645,  658 

Beet,  J.  A 697  n. 

Begtrup,  the  Dane 181,  183 

BeUarmine,  Card.  105,  351  n. 


PAO« 

BeUheim,  J...  944  and  n.  i,  951,  965, 

«73.  346, 357. 359 
Benedict  XTIT.,  Pope 918 

Bengel,  J.  A....6S  and  n.  9, 197, 1440, 

179, 199, 193,  194  and  n.  9,  950^  365, 

977,  981,  375,  431  J*- «» 457f  46*,  465. 

469.  470.  493.  495.  519 
-his  N.  T.  and  collations..  457 

and  n.  9—459 

his  Canon  ...493—4,  578,  589, 


593.  605,  618,  619, 693, 649, 656,  658 

Bennet,  0 931 

Benely,  R.  L 3i8«345 

BerUleii  Critica  Sacra  (Ellis,  A.  A.)... 
99  n.  9, 106  n,  193,  169  n.  9, 179,  248 
and  n,  978,  301,  304,  459  nn.  i,  «, 

453.  455.  641  andn.  9 
Bentley,  Richard. ..7,  94  and  n,  106, 
199,  130,  167,  169  and  n.  i,  179, 
185,   186.  187,  197,  330.  «48,  «74. 
275.  277.  «78,  «8o,   996,  301,  304. 

339  ^  "»  353.  354—9.  364.  451.  459. 

481,  491  n,  493,  499  n,  531,  653 

his  projected  N.  T 451 — 6 

his  manuscripts  453 — 5 

Bentley,  Thomat  49  n.  i,  106,  167 

Benzel,  E.,  Arehp 963,  407 

BenxeUtiema,  L,,  Bp 919 

BenzU,  E,,  Archp 919 

Berber  dialect  409 

Bernard,  Edw 184,  447 

Bernhardt,  E 407 

Bemice 551 

Bernstein,  G,  H 396,  397  n. 

Berriman,  J. 930^  948,  304,  638  n, 

Appendix  pp.  xxiiL,  xxiv. 

Berxi,  P.  de 185,  951 

Beuarion,  Jo.t  Cardinal loi,  905 

Bethlehem,  Synod  of 93 

Beza,  Theod....ig,  68,  i9o — 9  and  n.  9. 

196,  164,  314,434.  438  andn.  9,439, 

449,  647  and  n.  9,  648 

his  N.  T.  reviewed 439 — 41 

Beta,  Cod,  liBi,  {d,) X90,  196,  340, 

343,  568  and  n.  9 
Bianchini,  Joe.  ...138,  141,  169,  16611, 

176,   909,  919,  944.  957,  958,  973. 

374.   383.   «87,  989,  991,  303,  339 

and  n.  3.  349,  343,  350,  354,  355, 

3561  359>  598  n.  3,  Appendix  p,  xzii. 
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BibU,  English^  margin  of  AuthorUed.., 

617—8 

BUhops' 533 

Oreat 647 

Bihle^  Hebrew^  first  printed 433 

Latifif  first  printed 351,  433 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Amerioan)  ...606  n. 

BigotfEmerie 195,  369 

Bilingiial  MSS.  (Gr.-Lat.)...i30^  150, 

i59i  i63»  ^^*  »67,  169,459 

Binary  oombinationB 536 

Binding  t  mannscripta  need  for 88, 

145.  i53»  i^i»  i7«»  174.  54<5 
Bingham,  J,  ...61  n.  i,  73  n.  i,  335  n. 

r,  5" 
Bireh,  Andr»... 10^,  106,  107,  141,  14I, 
144, 163,  190  n,  195,  198,  199—303, 
303—4,  ^5f  206—7,  «50i  25 If  25«< 
«53t  «66,  375,  376, 383  n,  469,  473 

his  N.  T.  and  collations  ...467 — 8 

Birktt  r.  R.,  Canon  538  n.  3 

Bjdmithal,J, 344,  363 

Blakesley,  J,  W.,  Dean  ...597  andn« 

598  and  n.  3,  599  and  n.  i,  637 
Blank-colunvM  in  MSS.  ...584  and  n.  1 

Blatius  «., 31J 

Blenheim  {Sunderland^  library  ...339, 

303.  (304).  305 
Bloomfield,  S.  T. 185,  197 — 8,  305, 

333,    333,  331,  339—41,    348,   349, 

351,  363,  367,  373,  381,  388,  394, 

«97»  5«9  ^• 
Bloxsidge,  S,  J.  B 486 

Bobbiemei,  Codd,  Lat.  (&-<*)  ••'3449  346* 

556»  584 

Bobbio 138,  345,  406 

Bode,  C.  A 410^  413 

Bodet,  Wm 191 

Bodleian^  Cod.  Lat.  {bodl.)    355 

Cath.  Epp.  in  Syziao...646 

n.  I,  656 

Genesis  MS.  LXX 47, 48 


Boeder,  J,  H» 361 

Boememann 619 

Boemer,  C,  JP....  169  and  n.  i,  193,  450 
BoetHcher,   P,  {Lagarde),  Bablrio  or 

Memphitic  yersion......375,  376 — 7, 

386;  387 

Bogardt  N.  T 435 

Bohn 337 
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Boiataller,  J,  H.  ...180,  3 10,  3x3,  356, 

Boivin   ..118 

Bombatiua,  Paul 105 

Bonviei  family 335 

Boreel,  John 138 

Borgia,  Card < 303 

Borrell  341 

BSttiger 169 

Bourbon,  Cardinal  181 

Bowring,  Sir  J.    436  n.  i 

Bovtyer,  W. 461,  491 

Bradshaw,  H.  ...37,  145,  178  n,  188  n, 

»3^.  265,305,  315  n. 

Braggif  Alderman  ,«./..,,, 396 

Braun,  J.  G.  J,   *..3i9 

Breathings  in  mannseripts. .  .43 — ^46,89, 

103,   119,  137,   139,  130,  133,  133, 

134.  136.  '37»  i39»  i44>  I45t  i47. 
148,  151,  I  (52,  158,  161,  165,  168 
and  n,  173,  174,  176,  517  n.  i 

Bredenhamp .«....r.....4o8 

Brevei 66 

Briareue ,...91  n. 

Bridge  187  n.  i 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

155.  3i7»  375.  38ii  410 

Brixianus,  Cod.  Lat.  (/)    . . . , 343 

Brixius,  O , 313 

Broadus,  J,  A 588  n«  3 

Broussa ...«..« 319,  388 

Brown,  D 575  n. 

Bruce,  Ja,,  tlie  traveller    394 

Brugsch  ...88  n.  and  Addenda,  ^66, 367 
andn,  370—1,  377 

Buchanan,  Dr 318 

J^ucoZt,  the  403,  403 

Buda 193,  193 

Budaus 191 

Bulkeley,  B 186,  189 

Bunckle,  Wm 191 

Burdett-Coutts,  Baroness... 7 7,  335 — 7, 
343,  361,  373,  395—6,  304 

Burgess,  Th.,  Bp 358  n.  i,  654 

Burgon,  J.  W,,  Dean...ii  n,  40  n.  i,  41 
n.  I,  57  n-  3i  58  n.3,  70,  73,  77  n,  89 
nn.  I,  3, 103,  III,  1x6  n.  3, 137,  X46, 
X63,  X78  n,  179,  180,  X82,  X95,  303, 
305,  3X3,  3x5,  33X,  334,  336,  338, 
343,  3461  360,  36x,  363,  367,  369, 371, 
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482, 284, 385, 7S6,  388, 389—91,  393, 
«93»  295.  298.  299»  301,  303,  343, 
poMiim,  411  BL  3, 444  n,  4740. 4«5  », 
504 11.1,  515  n- 1,  538  n.  I,  548,  583, 
585  and  nn.  I,  3,  586  n.  i,  587,  588 
and  nn.  i,  3,  589  n«  3,  591,  593,  594 
n«  If  599  n.  3,  607  n,  611  n.  3,  637 
n.  3 

Bwney,  Cft.,  his  manuscripta 331, 

338,  363 

Burton,  Edward  393 

Bvsbeek,  Ogier  de,..i^  307,  333,  353, 

Bute,  Marquis  of  ...Addenda  to  i89n. 

BvlltT,  8.,  Bp....304,  «39»  «4P»«43»  «97» 

359 
BvUmann,  Phil., . .  1 10  n.  i»  353, 477, 479 

Bymnu 193 

Byzantine  reriBion  of  text 471 — 3, 

475—7.  477  M.  537 

Calestine  633 

Caelum,  not  caelum 340  and  n* 

Coiarea   173,  513—13,  516 

Philippi  339 

Catariut  631 

Cairo f  Patriarch's  Library  ...345,  363, 

300.  305 
Caiutt  the  Presbyter  341 

Calietue.,.. 31 3 

Calmet,  A 343  n,  354.355.  35^ 

Caloiiriuif  Bp 373 

Calvert,  Edw Appendix 

Calvin,  J, 130  and  n.  i,  440 

Cambridge  duumyirate,  the  ...530  n.  3 

Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible 6 1 7  n, 

647  n. 
Cambridge  Textt,  Greek  Testament. . .  19 

Camerariut,  Joachim 193 

Campbell,  G 441 

Camps,  Francii  dee 134 

Cannabetee,  N, i8x 

Canonici,  M,  L 306,  337 — 8,  361, 

378,  393 
CanoTU  of  internal  evidence..  .493 — 500, 

619 
Canorn  of  Comparative  Cn«d«»i...557, 

643,  645 
Cant,\  cant,\  cant,*,  Codd.  Lat.  ...358 
Cantacuteniu,  John,  Emperor 390 


PlOX 

Ci^emaum,  its  orthography .561 

CapUalM  in  niannseript8...49 — ^50,  90^ 

96,  IQ4,  115  n,  119,  138,  133, 136^ 

137,  148,   150,  153,  158,  161,  165, 

i68y  438,  and  detcription  of  pUUee 

Capmo 373  n. 

Coni/ii,  Cardinal 103  n,  360 

CofiyUf  J»  I>....330«  331  andn.  3,  359, 

160 
Caro,  Hugo  de  S.,  Cardinal... 66, 193 n. 

Caroliniu,  Cod.  Oothicoa 406,  407 

Carpianue,  Epistle  to  ftc 57 — ^59, 

134,  141,  154,  158, 178,  AcjNMnm, 

381,  384,  434,  433,  439 

Carpzov,  S.  B,  and  J.  G 193 

CsriMuiJe  oharaeters 339,  414 

Carthage^  Cooncil  of  (aj).  397)  98 

Caryophihu,  J,  M,,  Bp 197,  353 

366  n.  3 

Caeavbon,  Is, 117  n.  3,  505  n.  i 

Caeley,  J> 348,  301,  355,  358,  ^ 

3^ 
Cajfan,  B.    33s 

Cauiodorui 350,  630,  633,  633 

Caetan,  M.    393,  303 

CmstigUone,  (7.  O.,  Coont,  Gothic  pa- 
limpsest....  406  andn. I 

Catena.. .64,  156,  181,  183,  185,  191, 
193.  «04»  «i3t  «i5.  «i8, 319, 333,  336, 
«49.  «5«.  ^54.  «5^»  *^5.  «<57,  369, 383 
n  (Coptic),  431,  548,  549,  567  n, 
618, 630,  631, 636, 644 
Catharine,  &,  on  Sinai... 87,  153,  isoi, 

«45.  «99.  54«  n. 
at  Zacynthos 388 

Catherine  de*  Medici  117 

Cav€i,  Naples,  Cod.  Lat.  (eav. ) 35  5 

Cave,Wm..., 353 

CeUerier,  Prof 191 

CeliUM    587 

Cephaheut,  N.  T 106 

Cerda,  de  la 196 

Cmant,  Jne....ii7  n.  i,  315,  345,  346, 

354»  358,  485  n- 
CerulariuM,  M, 333 

Chad,  book  of  {chad.) 357 

Chabas  369 

Chalcedon,  Council  of 313,  373 

Chaldee  forme  in  Jerusalem  Syziao    . . . 

339  and  n,  330  and  n.  i 
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Chambelian,  D iia 

ChampoUian,  JP.  and  A ii,  [19] 

C hapten t  larger  (Ke^aK€ua)„.$$ — 8,  65, 

66, 7«,  96, 119, 134,  "8»  i30tX3«»  I34t 

150,  151.  i5«»  154— 5»  »57«  1581  178, 
&o.  pasiiMy  186  n,  190*  439, 44(2, 614 

m  Jctt  ^.^..60 — 6«,  66,  97, 

"9»439»44a 

i^tn  oriiu)deni...66 — 8, 151, 


188, 191,  199,  1H»  4«5. 433»  439 

Coptic 383 


Chark,  Wm 76x1, 187,  190,  593 

Charlemagne,  Emperor  ...x68,  350  and 

»»359 
CharUi  I.,  King 93,  99 

Charles  V.,  Emperor  413 

Charles  the  Bald 350  n< 

Charles  XI.,  of  Sweden 244  n.  i 

Chester,  ChreviUe 143,  307 

ChevaUier,  T. 503  n.  « 

Chiesley,  Sir  J.  «3« 

Cholmelyt  Sir  i2.,  his  school... 69,  235, 

«43 
Cfcmtian  VII.  of  Denmark  467 

Christian  Opinion  and  Eevisionist  ... 

5750. 
Christian  Remembraneer  cited. . .  24  n.  9, 

9«  n»  157 
Christina,  Q.  of  Sweden 100,  249, 

«50f  187,  405 
Chroniean  Pasehale 181,111,505 

n.  I 

Chrysograpktts,  C 115 

Chrysostom,  Patriarch  ...50,  71  andn, 

73  »  If  i37«  14^.  147.  15^1  180.  «04f 
ao6,  107,  110,  113,  118,  135,  «S4, 
*  156,  16a,  167,  168,  269,  271,  273, 
282,  285,  298,  312  n.  I,  382  n,  409 
and  n.  i,  419,  439,  464  and  n.  2, 
480,  483,  501  n.  2,  506,  543—41 
549»  55o»  55i»  564^  S^f  57o— i  *»d 
n.  «,  575.  5831  587.  59«.  S94»  59<5. 
601,  603,  605,  607,  608,  609,  612, 
617,  618,  619,  620,  622,  623,  624, 
625,  628,  630,  631,  632,  633,  635, 
636, 640  and  n,  643,.  (651  n.) 

hifl  WolfenbutteLMS.,.419  n. 

Church,  the,  a  Keeper  of  Holy  Writ... 
498,  542  n. 

'lessons.* 589  n,  2 
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Church  ordinal    6x5 

Ciampini,  J. 250 

Cicero,  M,  T, 24  n.  3,  32  and  n.  1, 

34« 
Cilicisma  563 

Ciscissa  (Cappadocia) 295 

CirUed,  Prof.  ^ 408 

CitaiUm,  xxiarks  of  62  n,  104,  X48, 

X74,  216,  272 

ClaggetttBp 304 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  his  History    4 

Clarke,  Adam  187  n.  2,  648  n. 

Clarke,  E.  D X94,  245  n,  292,  406 

Clarke,  8 413 

Claromantanus,  Cod.  Lat.  (A. )  344 

Classes,  six,  of  manoscripts    .........74  « 

Clement  of  Alexandria... 56, 365,  367  n, 

382  n,  390,  419,  508  and  n.  3,  511 

and  n,  517,  540,  551.  552  n.  2,  594, 

595i  <»4i  ^»«i  ^33*  ^35i  ^3^,   645, 
648,  656 
element  of  ^me  ...93,  95,  96  n,  98, 

341 
Clementine  Homilies,  dw.  ...318,  546 

n.  1,603 

Clement,  the  Monk X03  n.  i 

Clement,  Th X87 

Clement  VII.,  Pope 201,  286 

Clement  YUI.,  his  Vulgate... 76  n,  352, 

353  ^  «f  36a.  364.  45«t  579»  580. 

607  n.  I,  620,  635,  643 

Clinton,  F.  378  n.  x 

Cobet,  C,  O xxoim.  x  and  2,  X12 

n.  3,  499  n,  509  n,  565 

Codex  Britannicus X87,  653  and  n. 

Coislin,  Bp.,hiBLibrai7...x72, 183, 222, 

«47.  «76.  383*  387 

his  Octateuch  ..... .34,  45>  i  ^9 

Colbert,  Cod*  Lat.  (c.) 343 

Libraiy    ...X32,  X82,  213,  222, 

iS^t  255.  2^8,  269,  276,  280,  284—5, 

302, 383 

Pentatench,  &o.  LXX.  (Paris) 


34. 35. 37.  48,  49-  Same  MS.  as  Cod. 

Sarravianus 

Coleridge,  8.  T 504  n.  3 

Colinaus,  8.,  his  N.  T X98,  44X  n, 

435  and  n.  2 

Collins,  A 448 

CoUmban,  S 344*  345 
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Columfu  in  mannfloripts ...37  and  n.  4, 

180,  28S,  490 
Combination  of  leadings 6ai,  637 

and  n. 
Comeif  Latin  chnreh  le8BonB...587  n.  4 
ComiiMntary  {ipfi'fwtta)  ...155,  414,  415, 

443  n.  4,  ^.,  iMiMim,  611 — 4 
Common  Prayer,  Engliah  Book  of . . .  1 1 

andn,  71,  74  n. 

Comparative  Critiei$m  defined 541 

exemplified  ... 

5«5— 7.  567.  *«••  ^4« 
made  eaay 


530  n.  I 

Complete  eopies  of  N.  T 69  and 

.  n,  181,  190,  400,  404,  405,  409, 
478,  Addenda 

ComplutenHan  Polyglott x  7,  76  n, 

105  and  n,  141  n,  179,  185,  191, 
196,  199,  450,  351,  417,  449,  434, 
433»  434  Mid  n.  i,  436  and  n,  437, 
441  "i  57o»  580,  615,  641^630  and  n, 
63^1  633,  635,  649,  651,  653  and  n, 

657.  659 

N.  T.  reviewed  ...443—8 

manosoripts  need  for  ... 

425—7 
ComtttOt  Prince... 155 

Conant  439 

Conflate  readings 410, 539 

Conflict  of  internal  evidence,  dto.  ... 

500—1 
Confuuion  of  onoial  letters  ...lo,  499  n. 
'      of  certain  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs  10 

Cot^ectural  emendation  inadmissible... 
480,  490—1,  618 

CoTutantia    287 

Constantinet  Emperor 4 7  n.  x ,  (i  79 

Const.  Porph.),48o,  514,  513  n.  4 

Constantinet  monk 240 

Contents  of  US8 68 

ConHmtout  writing    ...10,  15,  47,  151, 

168,  171,  173 
Cookt  F,  C,  Canon 513  nn.  i,  4, 

5«9  "^t  530  o-  «t  538»  571  n-  «.  ^« 
Coptic  (or  Egyptian)  language,  its  dia- 
lects and  versions  365 — 404, 446, 604 

alphabet  and  style  ...144  and 

n.  I,  143,  411,  368—9  and  n. 


Coptic,  origin  of  name  367 

Coptic  ohnroh  lessons 74  n.  4,  86, 

587  n.  « 
Corbeieneet,  Codd.  Lat.  (ff\JP,  carbJ*) 

343»  355 

Corhey  343  andn,  634 

CorbinelUt  Ant, 404 

Coreyra  {Corfu)  486,490 

Cordier 193 

Coronation  oath,  book  for,  at  Kheims... 

41* 

CorreetoritiMt  Bib.  Lat 194  and  n, 

«66,  351,  356,  364 

Correctors  {6iop$wui)...^i — 3  andn,  90, 

114,  140,  H4— 5»  i65»  J^i  169,  508 
n.  4,  509  n,  517 
Corruptions  of  text  in  seoond  centnzy. . . 

505—7.  508.  509.  510— «.  5«8 
Corsini  Library  476 

Cosmos  Indicopleastes...63,  64  n,  490^ 

«3o  ^t  238»  3131  59* 
Monk  441,480 

Cotton  fragment  of  Genesis    ...45,  31 

n«  I.  33—39.  48 
Cotton  paper  {bomhycina) 45 

Councils^  the  seven  general 65 

Covellf  Jo.  189,  443,  448—9  and  n,  488 

Cowper,  B.  H, 100, 638  and  n. 

Coxe,  H,  O.  ...195,  443  n.  4,  444,  431 

n.  4,  441,  444  and  n,  4,  445  n,  446, 

459  n,  463,  464,  474,  478,  495,  300, 

305 
CoztO'Luzi,  Joseph 113  and  o,  115^ 

164,  175,  477,  Addenda 
Cramer f  tT.  2!.... 4 13,  416,  448, 449,  394, 

441,640 
Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Earl  of,  his 

Library 381  and  n,  388,  397 

Critical  instinct  574 

Critical  revision  a  source  of  various 

readings 16,  497 

Crito  Cantabrigiensis  (Ttcrton,  T^  Bp.) 

648  n,  650  n.  I,  654 
Crowding  of  letters  ...39,  50^  105, 147, 

I3<5.  I39i  »44.  146 

Crowfoot,.J,  B,  3H>^ 

CrusiuSt  M.  441 

Crux  Criticorum 637 

CurcelUeuSf  fif.,  N.  T.  144,  195,  444, 

445  and  nn.  4,  3 
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Cure,  Mr, ixi 

Cureton,  W,,  Oanon  ...8  n,  44,   140, 

3iSh-«o  and  mu  i,  a,  386,  576,  577 
Curetonian  Syriae  version... '8  n»  319 

— «4f  555  n«  «»  556.  5<5x— «»  568. 57a, 

573f  576,  577»  58o»  586,  598  ^^  »•  « 

Curiemis  Cod.  Lat.  (a,) •••••345 

Cttmvtf  letters  , 38,40 — 1,  154 

CttrHvtf  numasoripts,  list  of . . .  1 76—307 
their  critical  value 

eetimated  ...533,  538 — 9  and  n,  606 
Curzon,  Hon.  R,  (Lord  de  la  Zonohe) 

and  his  Parham  MSS...334,  ^34 — 5* 

a6u  V7»  «95»  377»  381  and  n,  38a  n, 

386, 388 

Cuthbertt  S 359 

Cuza  (or  Ct»a),  Nic.  de,  Cardinal... 

193.  i99»  («5i).  632 
C^prtan... 34a,  479,  506  n.  i.  511,  552 

n.  3,  615,  619,  628,  630,  641,  643, 
648,  652  and  n.  2 

Cyril  and  Methodius^  Apostles  of  the 
Slavonians   412 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Patr....i56,  193, 
«i3»  «6i»  3«5.  383  n,  419*  5«6,  534, 
544>  546»  S^  59«»  59^  a»d  n.  i, 
601,  604,  606,  608,  609,  612,  617, 
620,  622,  636,  628,  634,  641  and  n. 
1,648 

of  Jerasalem...73  n.  i,  157,  266, 

382  n,  419,  550,  570,  587  and  n.  i, 

593.  647 
Cyrui  Alypiut 209 

D'Ailli,  H.,  Bp 214 

JDamariui,  Andr, 208,  505  n.  i 

J)amaseenCt  Jo.  ...231,  501  n.  2,  506, 

551.  579»  59^.  603,   628,  631,  635. 

636,  641,643 
contemporary  MS  of... 

430  n. 

DamoMcenuit  M.  238 

Danuutu,  Pope.. .338, 348—9.  4H.  5i5. 

517  ^»  « 

Dandolo,  M, 208 

Darby,  J.  N. (321  n),  498  n.4,  633 

Dartige 226 

Daudorf  275 

Dated  manuscripts 29,  40  and  nn, 

41  n.  2,  42  n.  I,  14Z  [see  Addenda), 
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150,  180,  181,  303,  321,  333  n.  2, 
337, 336,  353,  360,  368,  378,  333 

Darui  of  Urin,  deacon   333 

Davidton,  £f.,—35,  136,  325,  341,  498, 
503,  602,  622,  639 

Deane,  H, 129 

De  Brilhl,  Count   275,  283 

De  Bukentop,  H,    , 352  n, 

Decaemeron 305 

DeDieu,  L.,  Apocal.  &0....315 — 6,<*6i3 

D*E<m  281,  297 

De  la  Mere,  P. 211 

Del  Furia 353 

De  Liehe,  Marquis 357 

De  Lisle,  L 343,  350  n,  359  andn, 

364 
De  Rosii  216 

De  Thou,  A 255,  276,  284 

De  VaUe,  P. 385 

Dedication,  feast  of. 548 

Delitueh,  F,  ...41  n.  2,  193,  259,  273, 

«75f  4«7n»43in»2»435  »•  x 
DemetriuB  Palaologut 237 

DenUdovian,  Cod.  Lat.  {demid.)...^^$, 

464 
Demoithenee 409  n,  559 

Demotic  writing   365—6,  368,  391 

Dens,  Peter 351  n. 

Dermout,J.,  his  collations  ...198,  333, 

349,  380 

Derrer 407 

Dei  Adrett    121 

DeeaUeun 289 

Den^n^  alterations  alleged  in  text  ... 

17.  5051  573.  ^ 
De  WetU,  W,M. 510 

Dialectic  forms  14,  562 — 4 

Di4Usorin,  Jo 28* 

DickivMon,  John 120  n.  2,  123 

Dickson,  W,  P.,  Prof.    232,  294 

Dictation,  writing!^ 10^  565  n.  i, 

625 
Didymus 193,  312  n.  i,  382  n,  549, 

569, 601, 604, 606, 608, 620,  622,  623, 

626, 632,  640,  643,  656 

Dillman 409 

Dindorf 505  n.  i 

Dio  Cassius,  the  Vatican  MS.  of. 27 

»•  «f  34.  49  ^  1 
DiocZetian'f  persecution... 3780.  i,  5x3 
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Diodonu sian.  i,  366,  544 

Dianyiius  of  Alexandria 157,  390, 

601,  606,  640 

theAjGopaeJte...is5,6ooiL3 

Bp.  of  Corinth 505 

another    aa8 

IHoteoridei,  the  Vienna  MS.  of  44,  157 

JHoicoinu 373 

JHvitunu  of  N.  T 53—68 

in  the  Vatican  manusoiipt... 

54— 5»^»  »03»  "5»  156 
JHzomautyA laS 

DobbiUy  Orlando 116, 186,  187—8, 

«49»359»444.  63on. 

Dobrowiky^  J,    146,  354,  411 

Doetrindl  eorruptUm  f  5731^55^ 

Dodwell,  H, 188, 189,  446 

Voederlein  183 

DanaldtOTit  J.  9r....4'i,  456  n.  3,  560, 

561  n, 

Donatui 047 

Dorie  dialect 403,  404 

Dorunu  in  N.  T 551,  564 

Dorotheua,  Arohp.  of  Mitylene 180 

Bp.  of  Tyre.. .153, 159, 172, 

433>  439 
Douza,  O 193 

Vreuel,  Alb 107  n.  3 

DrUbergf  J, 195 

DublinensU,  Cod.  Lat.  (r) 345 

Ducange 333  n«  i 

Dueof,  C  paaiKevs  ..393 

Demetrius  433,  435  n.  i 

Ducat  of  Bhodes 368  n. 

Du  Fresne    310,  313 

Dunehn,  book  of 358 

Dupuy^C,  J,f  andP 133,  164 — 5 

DurroWf  book  of 357 

Early  printed  and  later  critical  editiont 

of  the  N,  T,  433—89 

Ehionite  Oospel  511 

Ebner,  Jerome 195 

Ecclesioitical  toriters,  dated  list  of  ... 

419,  430—1 
Talae  of  their  e^ddence 534 


Eclogadion  defined... 74,  133,  178,  333, 

303 

list  throughout  the  year... 

78—84 


p^ox 

Edinburgh  Review 456  n.  3 

Editian$t  primitivet  or  ewrm  ucumdae^ 

of  books  of  K.  T....X8,  555  and  n.  3, 

573»  <5o8,  610 
Egyptian  versions  of  N.  T.  ...309,  365 

— ^404  (by  Bp.  lightfoot),  60^ 

Eichenfeld 346 

Eiehhom^  J,  F,  341,  517 

Eldere  of  Moses,  their  nomber 546 

n.  I 
EUarchian  dialect  (see  Bashmuric)  ... 

401 — 3 

EUoi  of  Abydos  339 

EUzdbethf  Queen 438  n.  3 

EUieott,  C.  J,,  BP...405  n.  3, 410  n.  i, 

494  n»  499»  541 1  630, 634,  638  andn, 

639 
EUis,  A.  A.  (see  Bentleii  CriU  Sacra) 

Elzevir  editions  of  N.  T 19,  95  n, 

"3.  4«7.  434»  439»  44'— 3»  445.  4^1 

and  n.  3,  ^69  and  n.  3,  471  and  n.  a 

Embolismus 571  n.  3 

Emendation  and  recention  distingniah* 

ed  480,  491 — 3 
Emilianus,  ^.,  Cod.  Lat.  {emil.)  ...359 
Emmeranii  £f.,  Cod.  Lat.  (em,)  ......355 

Emmereut,  C,  Sanquintinianns  ...326 

EndHeher,  8.  F.  L i93»39i»  356 

Engelbretht  W.  F.  {Ba8hmurie)..,'m  n, 

«o5,  396,  403,  403 

Ephews,  Council  of  ....313,  407 

Ephraem  Sjrrus  50,  57  n.  3,  118,  358, 

312,  333  n,  601,  606,  629,  631,  646 
Epiphanitu,  Bp 50,  51  n.  i,  71  n, 

I47i  «33i  3^2  n»  506  ^^  »•  «»  5"t 
516,  517  n.  I,  546  n.  I,  549,  569,. 
587*  59»»  594i  600  n.  3,  601,  603, 
604,  606,  609,  632,  624,  626,  641 
Era  of  Greeks  or  Seleuoid8e...326,  339, 

333 
Eraemue,  Desid, 76  n,  105,  137, 

179,  187,  188,  193,  194,  196,  046, 
«5i»  «53»  «<54.  «65»  «66,  373  and  n, 
374,  413  n,  417,  418  n,  433,437,  438 
n,  439  and  nn.  i,  3,  430  and  n,  435, 
436  and  n,  441  n,  511,  550,  583,  615 
and  n.  4,  619,  621,  623,  630  and  n^ 
633>  653  and  n,  657,  659 
— _—  his  editions.of  N.  T.  revieved 

4»9-34 
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Erezxo,  F,  Af.,  Count 331 

Erlangent  Cod.  Lai.  (erZ.) 355 

EmesHyJ.A 67,  339, 440 n*  a, 462, 

504 
Erpenitu,  T.,  Arabic  yen.... 414  and  n, 

650i  ^  ^9  ^^9»  6241  6471  65^ 
Eitrangelo  character 314,  310, 327, 

334 
EtamicoruM no,  917 

Etchmicidzin 411 

Ethelredf  Arohp 357 

Eub€9wald,  Paul  L,  B 194 

EucheriuB 653 

Evchcliut 303 

EwihoU>gy...^if  78,  283,  285, 196,  497, 

305 
Euclid^  dated  manuscript  of,  in  the 

Bodleian 40  and  n.  3 

EugeniuM  ^ 651 

Eulogitu  593 

Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamas  23 

Ei^hemiat  S 85  n.  3,  613 

Et^Jiemiut,  reader 313  n.  1 

EuripidU  fragTnenta 49  i^*  i»  ^H 

Eutebiua,  Pamphili,  Bp.  ...37  n.  i,  50, 
57  and  nn,  58  and  nn,  59,  6t,  98, 
3">  340,  381  n,  419,  445  n.  4,  486, 
505  and  n.  i,  506  n.  i,  507,  508 
n.  3,  513—3  and  nn.  i,  3,  514,  516, 
518,  546  n.  I,  548,  554,  569,  575, 
581,  586  n,  587—8  and  n.  i,  589, 
690>  59if  ^^  <5o3, 606, 614, 617, 619, 
633,  648,  649 

Eusebian  canoru 57—60,  65,  66 1  90 

and  Addenda,  91,  g6,  98,  115  n,  119, 
134,   138,   139,  130,   131,  133,  134, 

136,   137.  I39»  140,  I4i>  i44f   I47» 
148,  150,    151,  153,  154,   157,  178, 

379»  380*   38i»  383*  397.  433.  439. 

5"i  515.  585 
omitted  in  many  MSS. 

59  and  nn,  tee  Addenda 

their  critical  nae 


498  »•  4.  555  n.  3,  573,  585—6,  600 

and  n.  3,  603 

Eusebiut,  Bp.  of  Vercellie 343 

ofEmesa    313  n. 

Eustathiut  of  Antiooh  50 

EuthaliuBt  Bp.  and  his  Chapters.. .51, 

6i  and  n.  i,  63,  65,  66,  98, 161,  163, 


PAOB 

173,  303,  338,  348,  350,  361,  363, 
«63,  304,  434,  438,  638,  631,  636, 

643.  648 
Eutktfmitu  Zigabenut  ...199,  309,  3131 

546,  571  n.  I,  588,  608,  614 

Euxoiw 516 

Evagriut 353,  383  n. 

Evangeliitaria 11,  71,  78,  379,  413 

Evelyn,  Jo 338  and  Addenda 

Everett^  Hon.  E 304 

Extent  Qf  various  readings 19,  446 

Exnak  {BkelentU)    •••407 

Faher,  John 193 

Fabianiy  if..  Canon 103  nn.  i,  3, 

105  n,  108  n,  no  n.  3, 114  and  n.  3, 

115,  117  n.  I 

Faeundui 653 

F€ueh,  Andr.   193 

Falmouth 487 

Families  of  manuscripts... 458  and  n, 

469—73 

Famhau$,  L 301 

Fathers,  their  mere  silence  of  little 

weight,  540,  570 

Fattftiw,  heretic  347  n>  511 

Fayyumiyeh  version  414 

FeU,  Jo,,  Bp 445,  447 

hisN.  T.  1675  99  n.  3,  166, 

188, 189, 373,  407,  417,  418,  445  and 

»n.  3,  4,446,  448,  451,  461  n.  3 

FenUm,  Jo 360 

Fenwick,  J,  E,  A 333 

Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor 313 

Ferdinand  of  Yalladolid  (Pintiantu)  433 

Ferrar,  W.H,    i8i,  198,  315,  544 

J'ermra,  Council  of    199 

Field,  F. 173,  313  n,  318  n,  570, 

583.  593  »•  i»  626  n,  637 

**Five  Clergymen,**  the,  cited 636 

Fleck,  F.  F.  ...118,  163,  306,  344,  353 

Flemimyng,  Dean 349 

Florence,  CoxmeU  of  305 

Floriaeensis,  Cod.  Lat  iflor.)  355 

Fonte-blandensis 313 

Ford,  ffenry.,,106,  143,  175,  377,  376, 

394—6,  397 
Foreign  matter  in  manuscripts. . . 63 — 5, 

190,  300,  303,  315  n,  330,  338,  330, 

«59.  «^3.  «76,  (4^4) 
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Foreruimtr,  Moimstezy  of...  193  n,  310, 

Appendix  p.  zx. 
Form  of  manascripta  97  and  n.  i, 

513  o-  * 
FoTojuUenaii^  Cod.  Lat.  (/or.) 354, 

505  n.  I 
Fonter^  C.  186,  187  nn.  1,  4,  345, 

6a7— 8,  648  n,  651  n,  653  n,  654 

Fo$i<Uefuis,  Cod.  Lat.  (/<».)  355 

Franeii  I.,  King  436 

Frandseus 287 

Franeitu,  Peter    169 

FranckUrit  Prof.  348 

FrankUhyernan^ 413 

Freeman^  H,  S 298 

FreisingenMii,  Cod.  Lat,  (r,  rj  ...339  n. 

Frey 460  n. 

Friderico-Auguttanutt  Cod.  ...33,  37  n. 

«i  30*  3«  *°d  n.  3,  33—38,  53  and  n, 

87,  88,  103  n.  3 

•FVoftcn,  J.  439,  430,  43«i  433 

Froyt  a  Franclaoan 187 

Frvmentiut  409 

Fuldentis,  Cod.  Lat.  (fuld,)  ...353,  479 

FutgentiuB  633,  638,  645,  651 

Fu8i  351 

OabelenU,  H,  C,  de^  Ulfilas 407 

Gabriel 314,  338,  384,  385 

Oachotif  J.    350,  446 

Gage,  Sir  T. 343,  398 

Gagtunu  350 

Gaisford,  T^.,  Dean  ...191  n,  338,  351 

Gale,  Th,,  Dean  189,  393 

Gall,  S,...i^S,  145,  150,  170  and  n,  413 
GaUipoU  in  Calabria... 3 15,  (386),  (303) 
Gatietit  S,j  Cod.  Lat.  {gat.)  ...355,  543 

Gaudentius  547 

Gaunen 654  n.  3 

Gehhart,  Oscar  von  157, 483  n,  513  n.  3 

Oedeti,  J,  D 399 

Gehl,  A.  0 193 

GeUuiuif  Pope 517  and  n.  3 

Genevan  N.  T 68 

GennadiuB 600  n.  3 

George,  S "5 

monk 353,  358,  380,  384, 

386,  387,  381 
G«or^ian"version 309*  4" 
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Georgeirenut,  Axotp 311 

Georgio,  S.  di  Greco  391 

Gerhert 150 

Gerhard  a  MSstricht,  N.  T.  ...191,  445, 

451.  493  TitSoon.2 

Gerlach,  S 361 

Germain^  8.,  dee  Prez  ...166,  173,  333, 

345f  446 

Germanui,  Patriarcli 568,  638 

monk   387 

Gibbon,  Edw,  405  and  n.  i,  648  n,  653 

Gibson  638  n. 

Gildemeister 409,  410 

Gixjrgi,  A,  A.    ...143,  393,  395,  401 — 3 

Globe,  the 307 

Glosses,  marginal,  <fto.  495—^  &nd 

Dt  544»  548.  555  and  n.  i,  615,  638, 

654 

Goad,  Th, 189 

€h)deschalk,  heretic 151,  173 

Goeze  on  Complat.  Bible  ...437  and  n. 

GoldastiTllH 300 

Goldhagen,  Hem,,  N.  T 331 

Gomar   193 

Goodwin,  C,  W,  369 

Googe,  H, 188 

Gorius,  A,  F, 598  n.  3 

Gospels,  ancient  diyisions  of...  53^-60, 

66,  156 
Gothic  Tendon  of  N.  T 138,  309, 

405—7.  44<5 

Gottovicensis,  Cod.  Lai  (r,) 346 

Grabe,  J,  E 97  n,  3,  99,  186 

Gravins,  T.  G 15^3,  194 

Grafton,  A.  W.    650 

Gram^natical  forms  in  N.  T.,  peculiar. . . 

4«8,  558— 9»  564»^54n-« 

Grajna,  diAnd 390 

Greek  era  employed  in  dated  mann- 

scripts  40  n.  3,84 

Green,  T.  S 495,  593  n.  3,  634 

Greenfield,  W,,  Peahito  N.  T 317 

Gregory  Bar-Hebraus 313,  333 

Gregory,  Caspar BenS 138  n.  3, 143, 

153.  i<53,  175,  301,  339  n.  3,  483  n, 

483  n,  566  n. 

Gregory,  the  Illuminator  331  n. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  ...70  n.  3,  97  n,  3, 

98,  145,  i47i  i74»  «3<5f  «75.  3^'  ». 

59«>  594  n.  3,  601 
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Gregory  Nyuen    50,  98,  176,  204, 

«43»  38^  »!  571  a.  I,  604,  631,  641 

and  XL  J,  642 
Gregory  Tkaumaturgus 381  x),  583, 

641  n.  1 

Gregory  L,  Pope 350.354.  355 

Gregory^  soribe 2*9 

Grieebach,  J.  J. 43,  55,  75,  133, 

"39»  M>  i^»  i73»  174  »»  180,  i8«, 
i83»  I94f  i95»  197— *>  «o6,  ao8, 121, 
248,  249,  250,  251,  252,  254,  266, 
«75.  «8i,  282,  283,  301,  375,  396  n, 
408,  412,  418,  438,  440  n.  2,  458, 
462,  465,  466,  473,  474  n,  476,  477 

^'  «»  493»  495>  497—8  and  n.  2,  500, 
501,  519  and  n,  531,  536-7,  539, 

554i  571  n-  i»  573»  .586  n,  607,  616, 
619.  633,  634,  635,  639,  647,  654 
hie  N.  T.  and  ooUations... 

46^-73 
Gross,  F,  C. 144  n. 

GroHus,  Hu.    601  n. 

Grotta  Ferrata  115,  162,  175,  266 

and  n.  i,  301,  Appendix 

Grouping  of  aathorities  ...525—6,  542, 

553— <5 
Guelferbytam,  Codd.  Lat.  {gue.)...246, 

355»  406 

of  Chiysostom  ...419  n,  483 

Guestf  BirJ.B 242,  263,  298 

Guildford,  Earl  of 233 

Guiiot,  F.P.  G 482 

Guthier,  Giles,  Peshito  N.  T 316, 

615,  619 

Gutierrez,  Josi 426  and  n.  i 

Guttenberg    351 

Guy,  E,  A 242,  304 

Gwynn,J.,  Bean  160  n.  i,  and  Addenda 

Hcuue,  H,  F,   344 

Haekety  Jo.,  Bp 86 

Hdchwell,  G :.„ 194 

Haenel,  G.    ...2071  226,  232,  234,  246, 
271,  277,  291 

Hagen,J.  Van  de   192 

Hagios  Petros    41  n.  2 

Haitho,  King  of  Aimenia 408 

Halensis,  Cod.  Lat.  {haL) 355 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  246, 301,  Appendix 

S. 
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Eamawnd,  C,  E....1S  n.  i,  163,  417  n, 

5«4  »!  574  n>  602,  625,  638  n, 

Hammond,  H, iS6,  445 

Hands  of  MS&  changed    ...92,  97  and 

n.  I,  584 

Hansell,  E.  H. 148  n,  161 

Haniin,  J.  B 188  n. 

Hardt,  Ign.,  Catalogae 221,  282 

Hare,  F.,  Bp.  ^g, 

HarJsel,  Thomas  of  313,  ^26, 

3«8,  329 
HarUian,  Codd.  Lat  1775,  1772,2788, 

9826  (harL\  harl*,  harl*,   harl*) 

354»  355.  358 

Harley,  R.,  Earl  of  Oxford  ...165,  189 

n»  «88,  356  n.  2 
Harmonies  of  the  Gospel  HiBtoiy...i2, 

55>  57  »•  «.  "8,  134,  143,  145,  304, 

211,  240,  242,  353,  544 

Harmotus,  Abbot 35A 

Hamack,  A j^^ 

Harris,  Mr ,^7 

Harvard,  Cod.  Lat.  (harv.)   359 

Hatcher,  Th ,87 

Hawtrey,  Dr 30, 

^<^3f^ 420,  658 

Hayne,  TK  jp© 

Headings  of  Gospels  531 

Heame,  Th. 161,  209 

Hebrew  idioms  13,  391 

Hebrew  imagery 644,658 

Hebrew  poetry    51 

Hebrew  (ot  Jewish)  Gospel  ...155,  320 

and  n.  2,  504  n.  i,  614 

ifif&rcto  Bible  divided  into  chapters  ... 
68 

'  the  first  printed 422 

Hegesippus  312,  603 

Hegira,  era  of 292,  413 

Heimbach 206 

Heinsius,  Dan 200 

Helena,  S,    , 307 

Helios,  priest  284 

Hellenist  de&ned 616 

Hellenistie  dxBJect 558—9,  572 

Henke,  H.  P.  C 173,  174 

Henry  II,  King 436,  437 

Hensler,  C,  G 208,  283 

Hentenius,  Jo.  (Louvain  Iiat.^:pible)... 
35«f  443 

44 
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HeraeKon 506  n.  4 

Heraeliu$t  Emperor 40 

Hercukmean  papyri 16,  21,  43, 19, 

31 » 3a— 9»  4^»4«i  4^9  48f  49»  *©«»  i04 
Heringoj  ProfesBor 138 

Hermaruen,  Christian  314  n. 

Hermai 30,  88,  93,  98,  164  n. 

Hermowywutt  O,,  of  Sparta 181, 

188  n,  191,  312 

Herodioi  544 

Herodotui.,,23,  34  n.  I,  365,  401,  401, 

496,  58a 

Hertog  513  n.  3 

Hetychim  of  Egypt    515,  517  and 

n.  3,  5l8 

HeuHnger,  J,  F 138  n.  3,  198 

Hewett 638  n. 

Hidber^  B 345 

Hieratic  writing    3^5—^ 

Hieroglyphic  writing 39,  365—6 

Hieronymiu  or  Jerome    ...35  and  n,  38 

a»  5o»  i55»  310  n.  i,  338— 40^  348, 

349  and nn.  I,  3,  350,  360, 361  and  n. 

i»  364.  37^  373»  403.  408,  434,  454, 
501,  504  n.  3, 513. 515  and  n.  3,  516, 
517  and  n,  3,  518,  534  n,  544  n.  i, 

55a  n-  «.  554»  571.  57«.  573.  575. 
577*  579  »od  n.  3,  587,  589,  593, 
594  and  nn.  1,  3,  595,  596,  601,603, 
609,  614,  615,  633,  633,  639,  631, 
633,  636,  641,  645,  651  and  n.  3, 
656 

Higinm 508  n.  3 

Hilarion  403 

Hilary,  Bp.,  cited.. .479,  501  n.  3,  511, 
516,  546  n.  I,  575  and  n,  577,  579 
and  n.  2,  591,  601,  603,  606,  618, 
619*  631,  634  and  n,  641,  648,  651 

the  deacon 511 

Hinckelmanfif  .i&r. 193 

Hinemar  641 

Hiohf    376 

Hippolytui  ...134,  157,  383  n,  540  and 
».  579»  5871  601,  606,  640,  643 

Hoeppe,  H,  407 

Hoffmann,  E 198 

Holme$f  R.f  Dean 305,  310  n,  343, 

366  n.  I,  381  n,  304 
Holmiennt  Cod.Lat.  {g,  and  ^t^.)...  346, 

359 


PAGB 

Hohniemis  or  Avreus  {hohnJ) 357 

Homer  and  hiB  maniiBQriptB...4, 33, 34, 

37.  38.  43.  44i  4B,  140,  453t  (563). 
563  n-  3 
Homaoteleuton  ...9,  90^  x8o,  448,  496, 

^47»  657 

Hook,  W.  F.,  Dean 166 

Horace  (Serm.  i.  3.  38) 547 

Home,  T.  IT.,  Introdnotion  and  Tre- 
gelles*  edition  ...53  n,  58  n.  3,  61  n. 
I,  70  n.  3,  103,  146, 151  n,  187  n.  3, 
195,  358  n.  I,  348,  353,  395,  406, 
410  and  n.  i,  440  n.  3,  638  n,  640, 
648  n. 

Homer,  G 398 

Horoicope,  Egyptian 369  andn. 

Hort,F,J,A T8n.  3,  57n.  9t 

71,  77  n,  90  n.  3,  93  n,  116  n.  i, 
117,  119  n,  130,  135  n,  143,  i6r, 
163,  163,  171  n.  3,  178  n,  183,  193, 

195.  «i5  ^9  «i9»  ««^»  «30»  «50»  «54» 
255f  2561  a6o,  363,  365,  366,  373, 
^73»  «77»  ^84,  396,  300,  305—7,  334 
Hf  328,  330,  339  n.  3,  345,  346, 
348.  356.  360,  408  n,  410  and  n.  i, 
450  n,  I,  487,  490  nn.  i,  3,  499  °» 
5oo»  5>7»  519  »»  5^»  530  n.  i,  530 
—42.  548.  550f  551.  557  n.  559  »• 
565  n«  «.  566  n,  569  n.  3,  573,  579  n. 

I*  583*  584  ^^-  I*  3>  589  n-  It  590 
nn.  I,  3,  594  n.  3,  598  n.  i,  599  n.  3. 

600  n.  I,  604,  606  n,  608  n.  3,  614  n. 

3,  616  n,  618, 619,  633,  637  n.  3, 698 

n,  639  and  n.  i,  641,  643,  655  n.  3, 

656,  658 
Hortatory  forms  of  expression 17^ 

499,  636 

Horwood,  R 301 

Hubert,  S.  Cod,  Joki.  {hub,)  359 

Hug,  J,  L X03  n.  2,  107,  151  n, 

475»  517—8,  519 andn. 

his  system  of  recensions. . .  517—9 

Huguenots,  the  xai,  133  n.  i 

Huish,  Alex 99,  638  n. 

HuU,  Is.  H, 337  n,  485  n,  546  n.  4 

Hunneric,  King  of  the  Vandals 651 

Hunter,  J,  333,  303 

Huntington,  R.,Bp 190,349 

Hutter,  EUas,  Peshito  N.  T 315, 

615,  630 
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PAOB 

HwiidfA,  C 25a 

Hyginu$t  Pope 506  and  n.  i 

Hyperides,  papyrus  fragments  of  ...23, 

33— 39»  40.  4^»  45»  461  49»  3^ 

Ibas 6i2 

Iberian  Tersion 411 

Ibrahim 380 

Ignatius,  S.  503  and  n.  3, 632, 640, 643 

—  metropolitan  399 

monk  385,  304 

patriarch 313 

Ihre,  Jo,,  Gothic  N.  T 407 

Indian  version 409 

Indietion 40  nn.  i  and  2,  81,  83  n. 

I,  85  n.  I,  150,  308,  315,  333  n,  3, 

339  n,  387 

Ingoldstadt,  Cod.  Lat.  {ing.) 355 

Ink,  ancient,  its  composition  ...35—6 

red 36,  135, 173  and  n,  316 

Innocwit  VII.,  Pope 199 

Intpiratum  of  Scripture,  its  nature  ...3 
Internal  evidence  considered    463, 

490—503 
exemplified,  Ac 

5^6,  543,  573,  574,  576,  580,  593, 

596,  605,  610,  616,  618,  634 

precarions,  501,  541 


Interpolations,  various  readings  arising 
from 7,  496,  576,  653 

for  liturgical  use 379  and  n. 

Ionic  Greek 370,  403,  404,  496 

Iota,  ascript  and  subscript... 43 — 3  and 

n.   i5«»   i54»  1581  174  M^d  n,  438, 

43«»  433 
Irenaus  343,  382  n,  417  n,  418  n, 

445  n.  4,  479,  503  n.  I,  507—8  and 

nn.  I,  3,  509,  511,  514,  533  n,  534, 

533,  540  and  n,  546  n.  i,  568,  569 

n-  i»  575f  587*  590*  59i»  ^i  a^d  n, 

603,  615  and  n.  3,  633 

his  manuscripts    418  n. 

Irene 393 

Iriei,  J»  A 343 

Irish  monks  at  S.  Gall  ...153,  170  and 

n,  345 
Irish  (or  Scottish)  Latin  MSS.    ...153, 

345.  356  Mi«l  n.  3.  357,  358.  364 
Irregular  constructions  softened   ...13 
Isaac,  the  Oatholio 603 
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Isabella,  the  Catholic 433 

Isaiah,  Dublin  MS 148 

Isidore  of  Pelusium 570,  571,  579, 

594 
of  Seville 138 

Itaeisms 10,  11,  17,  90,  100,  133, 

i34»  I59»  174.  «4i»  4«8,  43«»  448. 
466,  547i  55o»  5821  594»  ^«7  andn.  3, 
630  and  n,  644 

Itala 339  and  n.  i,  340 

Italian,  its  relation  to  Latin 366 

Italics  of  English  Bible 9,  647 

JdbUmsky 374*393 

Jackson,  John  133,  190,  195,  339, 

348 

Jacobi,  8„  Cod.  Lat.  {jac.) 355 

Jacobson,  W,,  Bp 96  n,  191  n. 

James,  S , 603 

hisasyndeta  496 

James  I.,  King 138 

James,  T,,  Bellum  Papale 353 

Jamef  of  Nisibis 333  n. 

Jehb,  J.,  Bp 51 

Jehb,  JR.  C 339  n.  i,  356  n.  i 

Jeremias,VB,\x 354 

Jerusalem  copies  of  1^,T 53i  1 54 

and  n,  301,  585 — 6 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ..  .333 

n.  3,  345,  359  n,  363, 378,  389  n,  300, 

4" 
Jerusalem  Syriac  version 3  39 — 3  3 , 

555  »•  2»  5^*  601,  613 

cTinrif/i  sacred  books   445^4 

Joachim    358,  303 

Joasaph 195,  330,  338,  358 

John,  S.,  Cod.  Lat 360 

John,  Bp.  of  Seville,  Arabic  version  ... 

414 
c7b An  II.,  Emperor    53,  301 

John,  Bp.  of  Cordova 354  n. 

John,  reader 341 

monk   352 

priest   390 

of  Lycopolis   373 

Patriarch 333 

—  son  of  Abel-Menna 389 

Johnson,  T.  191 

Jones,  R 318,  598  n.  3 

Josephus 366,  544,  634,  629 

44—2 
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Journal  of  Philology 146,  171  n*  3» 

>75  ».  346,  347.  354»  35^  5«4  n. 
cTbttma^  0/  Sacred  Literature  ...89  n.  3 
Jude^  S.,  followed  3  Pet... 646  and  n.  3 

i/ttitiM  III,  Pope 313 

Jumttf,  /'r 407,  444 

Paul 169 

iTiif^'a  ibn  Sakiik 385 

Justin  Martyr 55,  -ayd,  511  and  n, 

53^»  575»  587*  5981  601,  619 

Justinian,  A 111 

Justinian,  Emperor    ido 

his  InstitateB  and  Digest  56 

Juvenal 558 

Juveneus  511,  577 

JuynboUf  T,  W.J, 414,415 

'iMoirinjf ,  orthography  of. 56s  and  n. 

YivX  abridged  15,  16  and  n. 

Karkaphensian  Syxiao version... 333 — 4 

Kaye,  J„  Bp 504  n.  3,  511  n,  65a 

Kelts,  book  of 357 

Kelly,  W. 68  n.  i,  178  n,  207*  «6i, 

«74»  »77.  589  »•  11657,659 
Kennedy,  B,  if.,  Canon   530  n.  a, 

557  n. 

King,  G.  A 56n.-i 

King,  R I70»f  357 

Kipling,  T.,  Dean  133  and  n. 

Kitchin,  O,  W,,  Dean    145,  928 

Knappe,  G.  C,  N.  T 491  n. 

Knittel,  F.  A 138,  139, 198,  351, 

346,  406 

Knohehdorf,  W,  E,  de    m 

KnolUke,  Mr    155 

K'ntzanes,  M.    146 

Kuenen,  A»  (see  Cohet^  C.   G.),  Vat 

N.  T no  nn.  i,  4,  509  n. 

Kuster,  L 99,  100,  134,  169,  180, 

I  Si,  192,  198,  450  and  n.  1 
his  manaseripts 450 

Lahbai  Concilia  373 

Lachmavn,  C 19,  no  n.  1,  341 — a, 

347  and  n,  353,  376,  419,  491.  493, 
500,  50J,  506,  519,  52a,  514,  531, 
.H5»  549.  5^»  562.  5<^7  n.  568,  569. 

573'  574.  578,  579  »•  't  583.  59i» 
594,  602,  603,  607,  6091  616,  617, 
618,  619,  630,  621,  623,  626,  627, 
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629,  630,  634,  636,  639,  642,  643, 
644,  645,  647,  650,  656,  657,  658, 

659 

Laehmami,  C,  his  N.  T.  and  system 
reviewed 477  and  n.  3—481 

^  C^'^ i30»  374.  375.  39«»  408 

LaetarUiui   343,  511 

Lagardet  P,  {Boetticher) 69  n,  156, 

«43»  384.  5*9  ^^ 
Lambeceius  135 

Lambeth  Library  ...330^  373, 414, 553, 

568  n.  I 

LasnbroB,  P 343,  098 

Lammetu 333 

Lamyt  John   ...304,  317,  346,  364,  373 

Land,  P.  iV.,  on  Coretonian  Syriae... 

3»3  °»  331 
Lanfrane,  Arohp 67t  351 

Longer  4^ 

Laodicea,  Council  of 95,  98 

Laodiceans,  Epistle  to  ...171,  315,  353 

Lardfi^r,  N. 503  n.  3 

Lamakq   345 

Larroque 183,  183 

XjCtvCwf  ,  *L •  V m      ••••••...••...•.......••..,117 

Janus  347 

Lascaris    361 

Lateran,  Council  of. 654  n.  i 

Latin  versiom  with  Greek  MSS.  num- 
bered  307 

Latinising,  charges  of  ...160,  405*  408, 
437,  461—3.  555 

Laud,  IF.,  Archp 161 

(lattd,)  Bodleian  Cod.  Lat 355 

Laurence,  R.,  Archp 473  and  n. 

Laurentian  Library  at  Florence  ...304 

Laxarus,  S.,  island 408,  409 

Letrf  lost  at  the  end  of  S.  Mark... 590 
n.  I 

Leaning  uncial  letters     39  and  n, 

140,  145,  149,  153,  163,  176,  381, 
388,  393,  395 

Le  Barbier    346 

Leelerc 460 

VEmperewr,  C    316 

Le  Fevre,  Guy,  Peshito  N.  T 315 

J.  d^Etaples 364 

Lectionaries  of  N.  T — 11,  68>  71 — 74, 

«79i  331— «.  496.  587  «id  n.  3,  54H. 
600  and  n.  3,  603,  613 
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PAOE 

Lectionariei  of  Old  Testament   73 

and  n,  83,  281  n,  993,  194,  396,  303, 

304 
X«6,  Edw.t  Arohp 433 

Lect  8am.,  Peshito  N.  T.  ...317,  414  n, 
580,  598  n.  3,621,  650 

X««,  W,f  Archdn 659 

Leicester,  Earl  of 333 

leLong,J. 179,  194,  347,  378,  383, 

438 

Lent,  lessonB  for 83 — 3,  389 

Leo  the  Wise,  Emperor 179 

Leo  the  Great,  Pope  577 

IreoX.,  Pope    ...434,  435  and  nn.  3,  3, 

430 
Leo  Xn.,  Pope 108 

Leo,  Bcrihe  341,  353 

Leon  Cathedral,  Cod.  Lat.  {JLeon,^) . .  .360 
Leon,  S»  Isidore,  Cod. Lat.  {leon.^.,.^60 

Leontius   331,  385 

Lepsius 366 

Leusden,  J.  316 

Liberatius  641 

Hddon,H.P.,  Canon... 498  n.  x,  638  n. 
Lightfoot,  J,  B.,  Bp.  116  n.  i,  171  n.  3, 

3"»  353.  359»  365.  404.  50^  n.  3, 
540.  57o»  tfih  599  o-  3'  ^3  »•  i» 
604  n,  608  n.  I,  613  n,  639,  634  n, 

643.    His  section  on  the  Egyptian 

or  Coptic  versions 365 — ^404 

Lindisfame,  book  of  {lind,)  357 

Line  set  over  Proper  Names 333, 

Addenda,  p.  xv 

Linen  Paper  {charta)    33 

Linwood,  W,  ...490  n.  3,  491  n,  499  n, 

508  n.  3,  581  and  n.  i 
Lipsienses,  Codd.  Latt.  {lips,  4,  5,  6)... 

356 
Liturgical  notes 135,  138, 130,  133, 

133,   144,  150,  163,  178,  190,  585, 

&G.,  passim 
Liturgies,  Primitive  ...589  n.  3,  638 n. 

Livermore,  G 301 

Lloyd,  C,  Bp.  (N.  T.  Oxon.)    ...58,  65 

Lobeek 630  n. 

Lock,  W,  307 

Loebe,  T.,  Ulfilas    407 

Loeseher  375,  383 

Loftus,  Dudley 410 

London  Quarterly    637  n.  i 


PAOS 

Long,  0 538 

Lotze,  «r.  A 461 

LouisTS..,  S 184 

LottuXIV 164,  311 

Louvain  Vulgate 353,  443 

Low  Sunday 593  n.  3 

Lowes 301 

Luear,  Cyril,  Patriarch... 93  and  n,  94, 

41411. 
Lucas,  F,,  Bmgensis   ...105,  193,  353, 

355*  443 
Lucas,  F,    311  (313) 

Lucian  583  n,  634 

Xtician  of  Antiooh  ...515,  51 7 and  n.  3, 

518,  534  n. 

Xuct/erof  Cagliari...479,  606,  633,651, 

656 

Luke,  J, 348 

Luxoviensis,  Cod.  Lat.  {lux.) 356 

Lycophron 563  n.  3 

Lye,  Ed.,  Gothic  N.  T 407 

MahiUon  35^ 

Macarius 373,  383  n,  643 

Macanlay,  Gen 155 

Maccabees,  the 394 

Macdonald,  C.  K.    340 

Mae-duman,  book  of  358 

Mace,  FT.,  hisN.  T 45^ 

lf<ice<2(miitf.  Patriarch    641 

Ifoc-repoZ,  book  of  358 

Madan,  F....300, 355,  Appendix,  p.  xxiii 
Madden,  Sir  F.  ...33,  44,  397,  358,  517 

n.  I,  643  n. 

Madvig 635 

Magee,  W.,  Archp 497 

Magna  Graeia 117  °«  ' 

Mai,  Angeh,  CtiX^dnaX 44,  103,  107 

n.  3,  108— II,  176,  (194 ?)»  «57.  344» 

345»  367.  384.  385.  387.  388,  389. 

406,  431, 635,  634 

Maimonides  , 597 

MajoTis  numaxterii.  Cod.  Lat.  (mm,)  ... 

356 
Malan,8,  C,  ...74  n.  3,  311,  331  n,  393 

n.  I,  405  n.  3,  408  n,  410  n.  i,  411, 

413,  413,  414,  548,  587  n-  2t  604  and 

n,  609  n.  I 

Malhesini ^io 

Malpica,  Cesare  i57 
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PIOS 

Manetho 366 

Mangey,  Th.   aa;,  229,  a8i 

Manilitu  453 

Manuel^  Emperor 214,  277  and  n.  i 

Manuel,  sczibe iii 

MaraSf  Bp.  or  Mar  Paul, 316  n»  i, 

613 
Marehalianua  MS.  LXX.  »..^6,  49 n.  4, 

1 01 
Mareion,  heretic... 505  and  nn.  i,  3 

Marau,  Bp 170  n. 

Man<ij  Queen aSi 

Mariana 196 

Mariana^  God.  Lat.  {mar.) 356 

Marinif  Gaet 135 

Mark,  B.,  his  Gospel  at  Yenioe    ...505 

n.  I 

Marhfit  8 194 

Marlborough,  C,  Duke  of  331 

Manh,  Herbert,  B^.  123,  188  n,  189, 

196,  a««  n,  247,  301,  417,  437  n.  i, 

438,  648  n,  654 

N.,  Archp 198 

Mar9hdU,  TK  ...373— 4»  407f  41  a»  44^. 

576 
Martial 508  n.  3 

Martianay,  T 340  n,  343,  346,  354 

Martin,  Abb6  ...333  n,  325  n.  %,  348 n, 

331 
Martin,  8,,  Tours,  Cod.  Lat.  (mt.)...356 

Martin,  Sir  H. 351  n. 

'HLofTvpUu ^5^*439*  44> 

Martyr,  P 314 

Martyrs,  era  of 94,  378  and  n.  i, 

379»  380,  381 »  383»  384»  Z^S*  3^6, 

387— 9»  394.  414 
Masielif  P.    447 

Mas8mann,  H,  F.,  Ulphilas  406 

Massmann,  T.  F. 356 

Materials  tor  writing 22 — 5 

UarBaiot,  orthography  of  564 

Matthaei,  Ck.  F»  ...69  n,  73,  135,  137, 

144, 163,  166,  169, 174,  190  n.  2, 194* 

309—10,  333,  343, 350,  354, 366, 367, 

«75.  ^83— 4,  355,  356.  431.  463,  468, 

469*  55o»  639, 637,  647,  655 

his  N.  T.  and  collations  ...463 

and  n,  464  and  nn.  i,  3,  465  and  n, 

466 

Matthew,  scribe 388 


PAex 

MaUhias  Corvimu,  King  193 

Ifaiiriee,  Emperor 40 

Michael    285 

Maurus  Cordatue 191 

M€unmilian  of  Bavaria 300  n. 

Maxtmue  5^^3» 

Mayer,  Jos 14^  * 

Mazarin,  Card.  181, 195, 31  ii  313,  314, 

350,  384,  385 

McCUUan,J,  B 593  n.  3,  611  n.  i 

Mead,  Dr 1481  «8i 

Medicean  manusoriptsat  Paris 117 

and  n.  3, 181, 184,  314, 351,  356,  369 
Medici,  Lorenzo  de\&o....ii'j,  303,  304 

Mediolan.Cod.  Lat.  (f.) 345 

Meermann^s  manuscripts  ...  1 98  and  n, 

«44.  «37i  a59»  «88 

Melana,  8,  289  n. 

MeUHus 309,(311),  (313) 

Melito 313  and  n. 

Memphitic  yersion  of  N.  T.  (see  Ba- 

hirie) 3^»  373--9« 

manuscripts  of   378 — 89 

Menandri fixigmenta 49n.  i 

Mendham,  Jo 337 

Menna,  Patriarch    333 

Menology  defined 74,  98, 133,  178, 

398,  Ac.,  passim,  613 
list  of,  throughout  the  year  ... 

85—6 

MenoUfOeD 297 

Merlin,  C.  L 443 

Metaphor,  reasoning  in 537 

Methodius    370,  511,  540  n,  591 

Meyer,  H.  A.  W. 9, 501,  637,630 

Mizeray 133  n.  i 

Mezzofanti,  Cardinal  389 

Michael,  Abu-OeUea  384 

3fu;AaeZ  Palseologus    309 

Michael,  son  of  Alexius 309 

priest 318,  (383) 

monk    388 

(mieft.)  Cod.  Lat 356 

Michaelii,  J.  D....75,  179,  196,  333  n, 

383, 301, 318, 437, 440  n.  3, 463, 464, 

567,  615  n.  I 

Mico,  Abbate  iq6,  107, 175,  377 

Middeldorp,  U.    350 

Middleton,  T,  F.,Bp 15,  439 n.  3, 

463.  567.  577  a.  ^n 
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pAas 

Mieg^L,  C.  167 

MUtrob^  Annenian <'407«  413 

Migne,  Patrologia  ...371*  517  nn.  i,  9, 
641  n.  3 

Milan,  Cod.  Lat-Epp.  {mil,) 360 

MiU,  J. 55,61,65.75,99,^061  118 

lao  n.  2,  133,  137,  160,  165,  166, 
179,  183,  183,  184,  185,  189,  190, 
191,  194,  196,  308,  346,  347,  348, 
«49»  «50t  351,  365,  380,  381,  388, 
301,  3"»  341.  349»  35i»  355.  373—4. 
375.  407.  408,  410,  413,  414,  418, 
433  n,  436  and  n.  1,  434  and  n.  2, 
435  and  n.  1,  436,  437 .  and  n.  i, 
440  n.  3,  443,  444,  445  nn.  i,  3, 

447.  451.  453.  463.  469.  493.  508. 
573.  601  n,  630,  633,  638  n,  645, 

653 

his  N.  T 447 — 50 

list  of  his  mannacripta 449 

Miller,  E 346 

MilUgan,  Wm 18  n.  i,  501  n.  i, 

593,  603,  606,  609 

MiUingen,  Dr 345 

Milo{UeloB) 300 

Mingarelli,  J.  A.    ...319,  393,  395,  397 

MiraeleM  Bparingly  resorted  to i,  3 

Mi$9y,  Casar  de    ...185,333,333,335, 

301,  303 
MittarelUt  J.  B 330,  336 

Mixed  nndal  and  onrsive  letters  ...138 

n.  I 

Moengal   170  n. 

Moena  405 

Moesinger  57  n.  3 

Moldenhawer,  D.  G....307,  ^o^  i^^  >^* 

I,  3,  383,  436  n.  I,  467,  468,  473 

Monacemii,  God.  Lat.  (9.) 345 

JfoiuuCme*,  Egyptian    373 

Monkf  J,  H.,  Bp 301  n.  9 

Montagnana,  Peter  de 306 

Montana,  J,  F. 307,  308,  361,  371, 

377,  383—3 
MonifoMcon,  Bernard  de    ...31,  39,  44, 

61,  73, 139,  137, 173,183, 193  and  n, 

303, 314, 338, 347, 364,  380, 385,  386, 

3»3»  383.  387.  513*  651  n.  I 

Montfort,  TJu   187 

MowumetUa   $aera  inedita    (Tisohen- 

dorf) 87 
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Moore,  John,  Bp.    ...  1 87  and  n,  1 88  n, 

191,  330,  380 

MorceUi,  S.  A 383 

MorilUm,  Ant 405 

Morintu,  P. 103,  133 

Morning  hymn,  Greek 591 

Morrian    336 

Moses  of  Aghel    335 

Moses  Choreneniis  407 

If (wet  of  Mardin    313 — 4 

Moveable  type,  supposed  oases  of . . .  1 36, 

406 

Mould,  B 197,  333 

MouUon^  W.  -P.. ..563  n.  3,  565—6  and 

n,  630  n,  634 

Moyer,  Lady,  her  Lectures  638  n. 

Motarabie  Church-lessons 587  n.  2 

Muhammedan  sacred  books   . .  .445  n.  4 

MuUach 563  n-  3 

MiUler,  Prof.    137 

B 407 

MUnter,  M.  F„  Egyptian  fragments, 

^....144,  330,  393  and  n.  3,  395, 

401 — 3 
Muralt,  Edw.  de  ...77  andn,  106,  107, 

166,  336—71,  373,  393,  303 

Muratorianus,  Canon 485  n. 

Murray,  Sir  C.  A 381 

Musical  or  voeal  notes  in  red  ...47  n.  i» 

134.   »45»   190.  «!'.  «34.  «8o,   38i» 
383,  388,  393,   394,  397,  398,  300, 

305.  306 
Muttis,M.  94 

N,  abridged  form  of 48,  136, 563 

andn.  i,  659 
N  i^sKKvarumw  or  attached 14,  134, 

174,  438,  433,  466,  559—^  «*d  ^* 

1.3,3,649 
NdbUfus,  copy  of  Samaritan  Pentateuch 

at... 37  n.  3 

Nathanael,  N. 308 

Nani  family  and  library.. .319, 393,  397 

Nassif,N. 380 

Nathan,  Babbi  68 

^(tuarenet.  Gospel  of  155,(616) 

Nazareth,  its  orthograpl^ 561 

Nepho    333 

Neutral  text   534,  535,  537,  539 

Neville,  Cod.  Lat.  (nev.) 360 
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Newton,  B,  W. 17411,486 

Nieander  113 

Nieaat  Coxmoilof  ^03,  53a 

Nieephanu,Bp siouidxi,  (311) 

Nieetas  ...114,  («5?).  "it  Hh  («^)» 

(a8i).  (183) 
NiehoUon,  E,  B,  ...337, 304,  569  n.  i, 

573,  Addenda,  p.  ziv 

Nico,  Pstriaroh   909 

Nt«ocfemiM  the  Boribe  91  d. 

Nieolat  Y.,  Pope loi 

Nicoloit  Sir  H.    435  n.  2 

NieoUu.  ..311, 313  n.  2, 153, 157, 384, 391 

Nicolmu,  Card 193  n. 

NieoUt  Prof.  94,  194 

Ifieon 603,  61411. 1 

Nitrian  desert,  manofloripts  from  ... 

136.  140*  373 
NoailUit  G.  de 376 

Nolan,  Fred 361  n.  513,  633 

Non-Weetem  ieiLi 534 

Nonmu 608 

North,  Hon.  F, 333 — 4,  340,  361 

Notation  of  manuBoripts  of  K.  T. ... 

75—7.  87»  461  and  n.  1 
NoHtia,  Cod.  5inai(tct  (Tiachendorf)... 

30,  87,  150,  154,  173,  337,  393,  484, 

514  n.  1, 637 
Novatian,  430,  606 
Number  of  extant  mannsoripts  of  N.  T. 

4,  75,  346,  364,  373,  »78,  301,  307, 

661,  oorreoted  in  Appendix,  p.  xxx 
Number  of  variona  readings  estimated. . . 

3.7 
NumeriUe  represented  by  letters  ...90, 

100,  507—8,  634,  635 

Ooiiiie  dialect 403 

Obeli  339, 334,  569,  600,  601,  607, 

6ri — 3 
Obeolete  etyle  of  Old  Latin  version, . . 343 
Oetateuch,  Ley  den  (see  Coitlin)   ...174 

Odeum  344 

0*Donovan,  John » 170 

Oeeolampadiui 433,  435 

Oeewnenii  vTo$4ffeit  to  N.  T.  &q,    ...64 

—5,  338,  339,   330,  347,  350,  351, 

«5«t  254*  «65,  367,  375,  615,  617, 

619,  633,  638,  641,  644,  645,  647 

Oettingen-WaUeretein,  Prince  of  ...373 


PAOX 

Old  Latin  yersion,  its  history  and  cha- 

Moter  ...309,  331,  33*— 4^»  SS^  479 

aadn,  510 

Omar,  Caliph,  his  argument 534  n. 

Omieeiont,   Tarions  readings   arising 

from 7 

Oneeinme  381 

Optatui 575 

Oran ^33 

Order  of  words,  variations  in    9 

of  books  in  N.  T.   ...54,69 — 71, 

88, 95, 1 30, 136,  164  n,  185,  303, 306. 
315  n.  I,  335,  338,  339,  333,  334, 
346,  348,  349,  353,  355,  356,  359, 

«78.  333»  3^.  390*  398»  399 

-  of  Gospels 70  and  n.  3,  193, 

«i9»  3«>'  343»  349.  39o»  399»  40S 

of  S.  Paul's  Epistles 54»  55« 

71  and  n,  88»  95,  103,  107  n.  i,  164 
and  n,  199,  315  n.  i,  356,  363,  365, 
366  and  n.  3,  370^  373,  353,  360, 
38<5,  387,  390,  399  and  n. 
Origen  17,  50, 134,  156,  193, 199, 

«5^f  «79.  3«9»  3^t  39o»  4^^  470. 
471  n- 1, 473  and  n,  479, 480, 486, 501 

and  n.  3,  504  n.  3,  506,  509,  513 — 

13  and  n.  3,  514,  516,  517,  518,  519 

Df  5«3  n»  5«4.  5*5.  5«<5,  535,  539t 
540  and  n,  544  n.  i,  548,  551,  554, 

561.  5<58,  5^»  57o»  573.  574.  575 
and  n,  579  and  n.  i,  586,  588,  591, 

59«»  603,  605,  606,  618,  619,  631, 
633,  631,  633,  636,  648,  659 

his  Hexap]a...339, 504  n.  3, 513 

Orme 648  n. 

Orphiepoemi    ..« 646 

OrtAodod?  readings 517,  601 

not  therefore  im- 
probable   497'~9 

Orthography  of  mannsoripts  of  N.  T.... 

558.  5^1— « 
Of  tromtr  Gospels 413 

o^K  ierffKep    564 

Owen,  Jo 446  and  n. 

Oxon.  God.Lat 358 

God^Lat.  Epp 360 

Paehomiui   373,  373 

Pacian  615 

Falxographical  Society  ...388,  354—9 
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Palaologust  Michael,  Emperor 184 

Ckr.   «87.  («9«)»  (300) 

Palatine  Elector's  Libnuy  300  n. 

Palatinut,  Ck)d.  Lai.  (e)   148,  340, 

343 
Paley,  YTm.,  Archdn 62 

Palimpsett  deacrihed.  34,  117,  131, 

140, 143  n,  145,  364,  384, 389, 396 

■  doable 136,  143  n. 

Byriao  fragment 333 

Palladiue 373,  373 

P€Umer^  £.,  Azohdn 455,  513  n.  3 

Palmer,  8 337 

Palnensis,  Jo 407 

Palomares,  Ckr 354 

Pamphilut^  Martyr,  and  his  library  ... 

53  and  n,  61,  347,  353,  360,  361  n. 

If  5"»  5i3»  5i<5»  5i8»  586 
Patiagioteet  Max, 311 

Pancratiue,  Flaviut 160 

PatiTumitu,  Jo 194 

Panticapaenris    393 

Paper,  ootton  and  linen  33 

Papiae ,  5871  614 

Pappelbaum,  O.  O. 195 

O.  T.    319,  333 

Papyrtu,  mannfacture  of  ...33 — ^4  and 

n.  I 
not  much  remaining  which 

contains  portions  of  Scripture   ...34 

and  n.  9,  39,  175,  637  n.  a 
Paradiplomatic  eridenoe 499 — 500, 

637 
Paragraph  ...49  n.  3,  68  n.  3, 103,  104 

and  n.  I,  1x5  n,  134  and  n,  339, 457, 

Addenda,  p.  zii 

Paradise  Lost  453 

Paraphrase,  tendency  to   533,  638 

Parasson,  N. 304 

Parodus  of  Smyrna 157 

Paronomasia 646  n.  3 

Parr  316 

Parrhasiiu    195 

Parsons,  Bp 650  n.  i 

Parthenius,  Patriarch 381 

Particles  omitted  or  interchanged  ...14 

Paschal  cap 597 

Pascoe,R.  C 186 

Pasinus,  Catalogue 37  n«  3,  314, 

«i9»  «5^»  4^1 


PAOS 

Passionei,  Card 163,  344,  373 

Patmos 37  n.  2,  135,  31  x,  333  n.  3, 

334,  341,  345  and  n,  359  n,  364,  373 

Patriarchates,  the  five 65,  306 

Pattison,  Mark    117  n.  3 

Paul,  Acts  of 93 

PaulTV,  Pope 300 

PaalY,  Pope   197 

Pauline  Epistles,  ancient  divisions  of. . . 

62,66 

PaiUus 348,  349,  375 

Payne,  E 333 

Payne,  T,,  Arohd 333 

Payne  and  Foss  337,388,393 

Pearson,  John,  Bp 631,  641 

Peehover,  Jon 175,  337 

Peculiarities  ot  wnieTa 3,  497 

Pelagia,S 85  andn.  3,  385,  389, 

330t  ^'3 
Pelagius    633 

PeUanus,  Theod 331,  377 

Penn 544  n.  i 

Pennefather,  F,  W,  56  n.  i,  334 

Pepys,  8 4 

Perieopa  of  Church-lessons iir  73 

of  Bengel 45,  457 

Perron,  Card.  193 

Persic  yersions  of  N.  T 309,  404, 

413— 4»  443»  634 
Perugian.  Cod.  Lat.  {per J) 354 

Peshito  Syriao  yersion,  its  history  and 

character 308 — 9,  311 — 19,  407, 

4i3»  414*  440,  443»  533»  55^.  S^i—^, 
57i»  573»  58o»  58^.  5^6,  601,  613, 
615,  616,  619,  631,  635,  650 

why  so  called 3x8  and  n. 

its  chief  manuscripts  313, 

314.  315—8 

its  editions 313 — 7 


Petavitu  349,  350,  446 

Peter,  Revelation  of 93 

Ptfter  of  Alexandria,  Bp 505  n.  i 

monk   388 

Petermami,  J.  H,    3941  411 

Petersen  of  Hamburgh  130 

Petra  monastery  ...41  n.  3,  X93  and  n. 

Petrous  (1660) 384,  387 

Peyron  404 

Phalaris,  Epist.    451 

Philas .• 366 
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PMleleutherui  LipsiensU  ' 7  n,  451 

PMUp  n,  King    18a 

Philip,  monk  aao 

PhiUippi,  Sir  T.,  his  MSS  ...64,  333— 
4,  259,  260,  418  n. 

Philodemus  repl  Kaxiup  ^9f  3^i  4^ 

PhUoxenian  Syriao  version,  its  histoxy 

and  character 134,  195, 198, 308, 

«56»  «6«,  309,  318,  335—9,  500,  547, 
550.  55a  n.  I,  556,  571,  576,  580, 
585*  5871  594i  59^»  <5oi,  604,  607, 
613,  615  n.  3,  617,  619,  6ai,  634, 
636,  6351  640,  646  and  n.  i 

Pkiloxenus  or  Xenaias,  Bp z^S—6 

PMebaris,  G tiS 

Phonetic  alphabet   368 

PtMtiiu 603,  641  n.  3 

Phrynichut  630  n. 

Pickering,  W.  335 

Pictures  in  MSS 157,  178,  Ac, 

poMtm,  179 

Picue,  J,  F,,  of  Mirandola 338 

Pieriut 360,  516 

Pienon 413 

Pilgrami,  A 150 

Pilkington  638  n. 

Pindar 50 

PineUUJ,  V.   356 

Pinophi  dicta  168,  173 

Piques,  L 374,  407,  408 

Pithaus,  Peter 184 

Pius  I.,  Pope  Ill,  113,  341 

Plantin,  Greek  K.  T 194,  351,  438 

andn. 

PeshitoN.  T 314,  316 

PlatOf  dated  manuscript  of,  in   the 

Bodleian 40  and  n.  3,  134*  146, 

345  n. 

Piatt,  r.  P.,  -ZEthiopic  N.  T 410 

Pliniut,  C,  8.,  Nat. Hist,  cited... 34, 633 

Pococke,  Edw 315,  336,  413,  570, 

646  n.  I 

Pogodinus,  M. 336 

Poissy,  conference  of  439 

Pole,  R,,  Cardinal  314 

Polidore,  P 387 

Polyhius    559 

Polycaap,  Boral  Bp 335,  336,  338 

S 507 

Polychronius 313  n.  x 


PAGB 

Polyglott,  Antwerp  (Plantin)  314, 

Bagster's 317,  414  n. 

ComplntenBian  (see  Con^ht^ 

tensian)  dated 433 

London  (see  WaUon) 414 

Paris   315,  414,  580 


Pompottius  Mela 633 

Pontanus,  Jo,  301 

Porphyry  the  philosopher 609 

Porphyry,  Bp 88,  135  n,  143,  153, 

163—3,  ««7 
Porsotij  R 648  n,  650  n.  3,  654 

andn. 
Porter,  J.  Scott 330,  474  and  n, 

643  n. 

Possinus,  P 197,  431 

Postell,  W.  314 

Potken 410 

Potter,  J,,  Archp. 339  n.  i,  511  n. 

Prague,  siege  of 405 

Praxapottolos 71,  379 

Pre-Syrian  text  534 

Pressbwrg 346 

Prevost,  L,  A 410 

Primasius    347,  479,  633, 657 

PrinUng,  invention  of... 3,  33,  351, 433 

Upo  or  Upos  abridged 16,  48 

Proclus,  Patriarch 304,  593 

Procopius 313  n.  i 

Procrustean  laws 603 

Upoypoftftara 343 

Prologues  to  sacred  hooks 150, 178, 

363,  434,  &c.  passim 

Propaganda 4x5 

Psalms  of  Solomon,  Ac   95 

PsaUers,  Greek,  first  printed 433 

BCS.  on  papyrus... 44,  549  n.  1, 

637  n*  3 

Psammetichus  366 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  1 44,  366 

Ptolemy  Philonietor    40*43 

Ptolemy  the  geographer 633 

Puichard,  Jo 364 

Punchard,  E,  0 494  n. 

Punctuation 16,  46 — 8,  89,96,  103, 

119,  I30,  135,   130,  133,  133,  137, 

140,  141,  144,   X48,  158,  161,  168, 

174,  319,  330,  438,  517  n.  I,  588  n. 

I,  605  n,  634  n,  643 
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Purple  and  gold  or  Hhfer 

«5i  i3<5»  '57»  40^ 
Puuy,  Philip  » 137 

PtUHek 342 

P«y,  Cod.  Lai 359 

Q^aritch  [sio]  237 

Quarterly  Bevieto  117  n.  i,  530  n. 

«f  538,  54«  »t  544  n-  «t  59«  »»  594  »• 

1,  60a  n,  603  n.  I,  640  n,  641  nn.  i, 

4.  655  n.  I 

Quaternion  of  QospelB    531 

Quatrem^e 367,  369,371,  37^, 

401,  402,  403  and  n. 

Quirini,  Card 176 

Quotations  from  Old  Test,  in  New...ii, 

489.  496.  658 
Quotations  from  Fathers,  their  nse  and 
defects 416—19,  448,  449,  554 

Rdbanus  Maurus,  Arohp 168,  173 

Badzivil  Cod a8i 

Ragusio,  John  de,  Cardinal  197 

Jtanke,  Em 345,  353 

Bapheleng,  F.,  N.  T.,  Greek  and  Syr... 

«5i.  315 
Rave,  Jo , 195 

Baymund   384,  387—9 

Raymundi,  J,  Bapt 414 

Received  Text  compared  with  that  of 

later  editors 19,  442  and  n,  443, 

477  n.  2,  478,  481,  489,  511,  539 
Reed  used  for  writing.. .a6, 190, 331, 337 

Reeves,  Wm 170 

Regii,  Codd.  Lat.  Paria  (A,  reg.^  &o.) 

346.  347»  356,  358,  3^ 
Reiche,  J.  G....155,  356,  368,  369,  376, 

539  n. 

Reinischu,  Roesler 366 

Remacles,  8.,  Cod.  Lat.  {rem,)  359 

^/MTa  or  /^0-e(t  63,  65  and  n,  66, 

185,  193,  30I,  306,  308 
Rettig,  H,  C.  M, 150  and  n.  3,  151 

and  n,  169,  170  n. 
Reuchlin,  J,  ...10  n,  179, 191, 373  and 

n,  431  n.  3,  657 
Reuss,  Ed,,,. ^12  n,  438  n,  434  n.  i — ^4, 

435  i^*  ii  ^t  43^  °*  439  ^^  n>  440 
n.  I,  441  n,  443  n,  443  n,  445  n. 


If  450  a.  %  456  Ji.  1, 461  n.  3, 465 

n,  467  n.  I,  471  n.  3 

Reuss 139 

RevilUnU 369  n. 

i2«inf«<i  English  N.  T 19  n,  68, 

488,  494  n,  500,  530  n.  3,  537 

Rhedigerianus,  Cod.  Lat.  (L) 344 

Rheims,  Slavonic  Eyangelistarinm 

413 

Rhodiensis,  Cod 350,  436 

Rhosen,  Jo 305 

Rhythm,  cause  of  yarioas  readings. . .  500 

spoiled 590  n.  3,  593, 51^3  n. 

Rich,  C.J. 339,  317,  598  n.  3 

Ridley,  Gloucester... ^7^  a^dn,  613,638 

Rieu,  Charles  408 

Rink,  C  F, 305,  354,  367,  383 

Rivet,  Andr 300 

Robher*s  Synod  at  Ephesos  373 

Roberts,  Alex.  ...18  n,  490  n.  3,  494  n, 

645  n. 
Rocchi,  Ant,  115,  Appendix,  pp.  xix,  zxx 

Rodd,  H,  • 340 

Rodd,  r.   340 

Rodwell,'h/[i 381 

Roe,  Sir  T 93,  185 

Roediger  330  n.  i 

Rolled  manuscripts  or  scrolls 38 

Romanus,  priest  ....396 

Ronnehurg 466 

RSnseh,  H. ,  Tertnllian    . . .  346, 43 1  n.  i 

Rose,  W.F. 315,  338,  363,  396,  399 

Rosen^  Professor 317  n.  3 

i2o««ftastone,accountof... 39, 33,38, 366 

Rossano 158,  Appendix,  p.  xxx 

Rostgaard,  F.  308 

Roth,  C.L 179 

Routh,  M.J, 50411.  I 

Roxan,  de,  Abb6  355 

RuelU,VL 361 

i{ii2oeta,  Abbate  106, 109 

Rushworth,  Cod.  Lat.  {rush.) 359 

Ruskin,  John  396 

Russell,  A.  r.  193 

Rutgersius 300 

Z,  the  weak  561 

Saba,  S.  ...313,  333  n,  3,  334,  334—5, 

HS»  359  >^>  ^^>  361,  364,  378,  389  n, 

295. 3«>»  303  n 
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Sahatier,  P.  ...i66,  339  and  n.  3,  342, 

343»  346,  347.  355.  356 
^ap^TOKvpuueed 381,  386,389,  391, 

«93,  «94, 399, 300, 306,307,  Appendix 

SadUr,M.F 606  n. 

Sahidie  or  Thebaic  dialect    ...369,  393 

— 401 
editions  and  genins 

of  Teraion  of  N.  T.  392 — 6,  399, 400, 

543  n-  « 
= its  manuscripts 


141,  i4«,  143,  394—5.  397—8 

SakkeUan^  John  135 

SaUier,  Abb6   387 

Salome  544 

Sambuc,  J.   353 

Sancta  Maura,  J,    315 

Sanctee  PagtUnuM  68 

Sand4xy,  Dr  358,  539 

Sanderson,  W, 360,  553,  633 

Sanfth  P.  C 355,  356 

Sangallentes,  Codd.  Lat.  (n.  o.  p.  8, 

»«»•) 345.  356 

Sangermanentes,  Codd.  Lat.  {g\  g^)   ... 

343 
Saraeent  1 73,  Appendix,  p.  xxx 

Sarravianus,  Cod.  LXX. 34,  35,37, 

47  n.  3,  48,  49,  90  n.  I,  174, 634,  637 

n.  3.    Same  MS.  as  Colbert  Penta- 

teueh 

Sarzannentis  Cod.  Lat.  {J.)   344 

Saturday  Review 530  n.  i 

Saulcy,  de    367  n. 

SaxeQoiha,  Duke  of 383 

Sehaaf,  Ch,  and  Leusden,  J.,  Peshito 

K.  T 314,  316  and  n.  3,  598  n.  3, 

615 
Scandinavia 405 

Schaff,  P ,....440  n.  3 

Schanmat  aga 

Scheibelt  J.  E 344 

Schmeller,  J.  A 346,  413 


195 


Schoenleben 

SehoUa 154—5,  «o3,  347,  354,  357, 

378,  431,  544,  569,  594,  600,  611 
n.  3,  613  n.  I 

Scholx,  J.  3f.  ^....63,  65  and  n,  69  and 
n.  740- 1. 75»  76  and  n,  133, 134, 135, 
i45»  146,  147.  150.  163,  173  n,  179, 
183,  183,  191,  193,  193,  194,  195, 


199 — 303r  303—4,  310—34,  317, 
333  n.  3,  338,  339,  344,  347,  348, 
349,  350,  351,  353,  353,  355—9  *»d 
n,  363,  364,  365,  366,  368 — 71  and 
n,  374,  376 — 7  and  n.  3,  378,  380, 
381,  383,  384 — 9  and  n,  391,  393, 

«95»  «9^»  3<»»  3«>*»  30^—3  ^^  ^* 
305,  408,  411,  438,  478,  493,  519, 

546  n.    1,  563,  568,  570,  581,  585 

n,  3,  586,  607,  611, 633,  634,  647 

his  N.  T.  and   collations 

473—7 

Schulz,    X>....99,    194,    330,    331,     333, 

344.  473  ^f  48a 
Schumann,  A 465 — 6 

Schwartte,  M,  O.,  Memphitio  K.  T.  &a 

...3^.  371  n»  37«.  375—6.  377.  384, 
386,  393  n.  3,  396  n,  608,  613 

Scott,  C.B 444 

Scribes,  chiefly  clergy  or  monks  . .  .498 
andn.  4 

Scrivener,  F^  G 335 

Scrivener,  F,  H,  A.,  his  collations...  19 
n,  49  n.  3,  70  n.  3,  77  and  n,  89  n.  3, 
91, 93  n,  133, 135, 167—9, 170, 174  n, 
186,  188,  189,  190,  191,  304,  309, 
333,  338, 339,  330—3,  334—5,  335  — 
7,  348—9,  351,  353,  356,  363,  373. 
376,  377—8,  388,  394,  395,  396—7, 
317.  3«i  n»  395.  434.  44on.  3,  443. 
453,  477  n-  I,  514  n- 1,  530  n^  ^  «. 
546  n-  3.  5^  n.  3,  561,  568,  nn.  1, 3, 
607  n.  3,  609,  615,  630  n,  633,  637, 
638  n,  643  n,  645,  647 

Soulier,  Abr. 194 

Scymnus  Chius 563  n.  3 

Seba,  anchorite  394 

Seemiller  355 

Seguier,  Chancellor    183,  383, 387 

Seidel,  A.  E,  ...130,  350,  436  and  n.  3, 

450 

Seld.,  God.  Lat 360 

Selwyn,  Wm,,  Canon 563  n.  3 

^tffftteumvtf  letters 174,  3it 

SemUr,  J,  £r....i6on.  i,  166  n,  448, 461, 

46a.  470 
^f^tuo^tnt  version  ...30^  53  n,  94, 103, 
no  n.  3,  113,  117,  139,  305,  343, 
«44,  a55,  ^75.  «8i  n.,  396,  304.  318 
^  349,  350,  405,  407.  409.  4«4  •nd 
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n,  4«<5»  483*  495.  618,  529  n,  558—9, 
5(5o,  562,  563,  564,  565,  614,  658 
Septuagint  venion,  MS.  of  Genesis  (see 
Bodleian)...  16  n,  47,  48 

SepvlvedatJ.  0 105 

Sergio^  CaUt 113, 114 

SergiuMt  monk ..189  n. 

ServarubUf  Abbot    353 

Servius  TuUitu,  his  classes  471 

SeveriaTnu 311,  267,  383  n. 

Severua  of  Antioch...35,  136,  140,  383 

^>  543»  588,  589 

SevertUf  Emperor  ^^7^' 

ShakcMpeare^B  dramas 4 

Shape  of  andal  letters  used  to  deter- 
mine their  date 33 — 39 

Sharpf  cT.,  Arohp 447 

Signatures  of  sheets... a'j,  135,  158, 167 

Silvestre,  M»  J.  B.,  Pal6ographie  Uni- 

Terselle...3i,  36, 39 n, 4on.  i,  44, 103, 

"9»  i35»  i7«>  181,184,  381,  383,  386 

Simeon,  S 391 

Pinion,  12 133, 193  n. 

ofTampet  381 

SimonideSf  Comtantine  ...34  n.  3,  91 — 
93,  341,  363,  365 

Sum  College 333,  394 

Sumita,  Gabrielt  Peshito  N.  T.  dtc.  ... 

315.  414 
SirUt,  O.  Card. 158,  317,  376,  387 

Sixtus  rV.,  Pope 193 

SixtusY,,  Pope  199 

his  Latin  Bible    ...352,353 

and  n.  3,  354,  360, 364,  580  . 

Skeat,  W,  W.  359 

Slavonic  version  ...309,  411 — 13,  466, 

645»  650 
SUps  of  the  pen,  a  source  of  Tarioos 

readings 16,  633,  645 

SnuUbroke,  8 337 

Smith,  O.  Vance 103  n.  3,  545 

Smith,  James  634  n. 

Smith,  R,  Payne,  Dean  ...315  n,  596  n, 

601 

Smith,  Th 93  n. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 

^^^ 377i4i5 

Sophocles  560  n.  i 

E.A 399,  593  n.  3 

Sophronius    (391),  433,  439 


PAOB 

Soter,  Pope  505 

Sotheby 397,  300 

Spanish  Latin  MSS 355,  360, 

650  n.  3 
Sparvenfeldt,  J.  G....344  ^^^  °-  '»  ^5^ 

Speaker's  Commentary    659 

Specimens  of  five  Syriao  versions  of 

N.T 334-7 

of  Latin  versions 361 — ^3 

of  the  Coptic 400 — i 

Spectator,  No.  470  59o  n.  3 

Speculum,  Cod.  Lat.  (in.)... 344 — 5,  621, 

646,  648,  650 
Spelling,  variations  in  manuscripts... 

H»  561 
Stanley,  A.  P.,  Dean 89 

Steininger,  B.  M,    391 

Stella,  Peter   180,  313 

Stephanus,  Abbot  193  n. 

Stephen,  Henry  68,  133  n.  3,  437, 

438  and  n.  3,  440  and  n.  3 
Stephen,  Bobert  ...19,  43  n.  3,  65,  67, 
68,  131  and  n,  133  n.  3,  133,  133, 
149,  196,  353,  353,  438  n,  434,  435, 
441  and  n,  443,  443,  444,  448,  450 
and  n.  3,  453,  466,  467,  511,  633 
his  editions  of  the  N.  T.  re- 
viewed  435 — 9 

manuscripts  used  by  him  . . . 


131, 179, 180  and  n.,  184  and  n.,  198, 

247.  «50i  «73»  437— «»  645*  648 
Stephen,  reader    385,  (386) 

Stevens,  H.  398 

Stevenson,  Jos 359 

Stichometry  in  manuscripts  . . .  50 — 5 3 , 

62,  65  andn,  66,  88,  90,  103,  X04  n. 

I,  134,  135,  133,   144,  153  and  n, 

159,   164,   165,  171,  173,  185,  186, 

193,    30I,  306,  308,  317,  319,  330, 

333,  336,  337,  338,  348,  353,  358, 

VBt  323  n. 
Hebrew   590  and  n.  3 

StiemhieVm,  G.,  GothicN.  T 407 

Stierzienbecker,  A,  F. 344 

Stokes,  Miss 357 

Stonyhurst,  Cod.  Lat.  (ston,) 359 

Stosch   165 

Stops,  their  power  varies  with  their 

position    46,  138,  147,  153,  176 

Storr,  G,  C 338,  329,415 
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Strabo 367,  509x1. 

Strangford,  Viaa 133 

Stroiburg    iii,  946,  359,  a6t 

Streane,  A.  W,    488 

Strotxij  Marshal 117  n.  3 

Stunicaj  J.,  Lopez  de  ...350,  423,  436, 

43i»43«.  433»5".  653 
Style  of  diiferent  writen  of  N.T.  varies, 

3,  588  and  n.  3 
Style^  change  of,  no  deoisiye  proof  of 

BporiouBness 588 

Stylus  UBed  for  writing   26,133 

Subjeetivity    493,  503,  567,  633 

Sutjunctive  future 630  and  n. 

Sub»eriptions  to  books  of  N.T. . .  .63 — 3, 

90,  98, 119,  134, 133,  154  and  n. 
to  manuscripts... 53  and 

n,  173,  183,  301,  305,   318,  330,  331, 

«39>  «59»  *9o  ^  «94»  299»  5^3 
Subnngular  readings  defined 5  36 

Suehtelen 335 

Suicer,  J.  C....51  n.  i,  74  n.  i,  99, 139, 

183,  383 

Suideu    56  n.  3,633 

Sulci  or  Sulca  6x  and  n.  i,  173 

XwBpofAfi  387 

Sutsext  Dnke  of  335 

Swete,  H,  B,  ...633,  635,  636  n,  641  n. 

3,  Addenda 

Swift,  cT.,  Dean    447 

Sylburg.F,  376,  444 

Symeon  StyUtes 383  n. 

Symeon,  reader    304 

Symmachut 593  n.  i 

Symon,  F.  Joseph 413 

Synaxarion  74  and  n.   i,   134, 

178  &G,t  pasMim,  308  and  nn.  i,  3, 

331 
list  of  lessons,  throughout 

the  year 78 — 84 

Synonymout  words  interchanged    ...13 

Syriac  language  and  dialects... 311 — 3, 

448,  558—9 

later,  646  and  n,  657,  658,  659 

Church-lessons,  table  of  

331—2 
Syrian  ChristianB,  sects  of  ...313  and 

n.  3,  313,  325—^5 

Church-lessons... 587  n.  3 

recension  and  text  ...511,  533, 


PIOI 

534  and  n,  535,  537,  538^  539,  553, 
637,  643 
SyrO'hexaplar  version  318  n. 

Tabemaeles,  feeat  of 548,  613  n.  3 

Table  of  ancient  and  modem  divisions 

ofN.T 66 

Talman 389 

Tanii 366 

Tardieu,  M 336 

Tathatnf  Edw 650  n.  i 

Tatian  ...13,  55,  57  and  nn.  i,  3,  353, 

53«»  539»  544.  5^91  ^06,  609  n. 
Tattam,  H,,  Archd. 319,  375,  377, 

380,  383  n,  385,  397 

TauehnitM 483,  484 

TaurinenMtM,  Cod.  Lat.  {taur, ) 356 

Tayler,  Franeie  394 

TayloTj  lioae 18  n.  3 

Teller,  of  Bheims  ...180,  181, 198,  313, 

«i3»  «55 
Tengnagel,  8.  353 

Tentea  Waldi  410 

Tentative  process  commended... 530 — i 

Terence 509x1. 

Terrot,  C.  H.,  Bp 67 

TertuUian...t^6,  343,  504  andnn.  i,  3, 

506,  534,  535,  546  n.  I,  605,  608, 

619,  623,  636,  631,  653 

Tesfa-Sionie 410 

Teudatus,  Abr.,  Patrician 338 

Tew 187  n.  I 

Text  (to  Ktlfuvw) 314 

Textual  eriticiam  and  its  results. . .  4 — 6, 

503—557 
Thaddaus 313 

Thebaic  version  of  N.  T.  (see  SaMdic) 

370b  380,  393—401 

Thecla,  S 94*97XL  «,  98 

Theocritui  50 

Theodora  or  Theodotia,  S. . .  .85  and  n.  3, 

285,  613 

Theodore  of  Heradea 631 

Theodore,  Abbot 369,  373 

Theodore  of  Mop8ue8tia...6i,  313,  613, 

^33>  635,  636  and  n,  641  and  n.  3 

Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Arohp 160 

rAeo<2or«thecalligrapher...4i  n.3, 191, 

193,  308,  330 
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Theodarett  prologues  to  Epistles,  Ac... 
156,  a6a,  367,  169,  170,  «7i,  31a 

n.  If  4«5f  439i  S^^f  55i»  59«f  ^'» 
603,  607,  6a  I,  62a,  6a8,  630,  631, 

63a.  633,  635,  636,  641,  643,  644 

Theodoret,  monk (^54)*  ^^7 

TheodorutotBn^ziB  ...38211. 

TheodonopolU 318 

Theodonui  L  or  HL  Emperor    ...299 

and  a. 

Theodoritu,  monk  aao 

Theodotion  paniel)   629 

TheodoUu  of  Ancyra 59a 

Theodulfut,  Bp 350  n,  364 

Theognoitu8,  Metropol 354 

TkeologiccU  Review 545 

Theopemptut 356 

Theophano,  Qneen  a86 

Theophihu,  Bp 405 

• monk  , 339 

Theopkra$tu9  cited  34  n.  i 

Theophylact,  Arohp 147,  195,  aoo, 

201,    209,   213,    216,   2Z8,    22I»    2441 

253,  263,  266,  268,  269,  430  n,  433, 

439»  546,  549»  550,  55 1 »  568,  608, 
614  n,  1,615,617,  618,619,  620, 621, 
622, 6a8, 636, 641,  644, 645,  647,  648 

Theophylactt 'pii&A 257 

Theotitea  Cod.  Lat.  {theo,)  356  and  n.  i 

Thevenott  MelehUedeeh 211,  240 

Thamcu,  R.  J.  F, 195 

Thomp$<m,  E,  M.  27  n.  2,  97  n.  i, 

98, 100,  142  n.  I,  243 
Thorpe^  Benj^  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels... 
412 

TAof2>«,  bookseller  300 

Thttcydidu 58a,  589 

Tinctura  CHohertina 25 

TUehendorft  Aen.  F.  C 15  n,  19, 

22,  23  and  n,  27  n.  2,  30,  3a,  39  n, 
43  »•  i»  45f  50.  51  n.  a,  53  n,  54  n, 
58  n.  a,  65,  71  n,  76,  77  n,  87, 88  and 
n,  97  n.  2,  106,  107,  III — 13  and  nn, 
118,  127—147,149,  i5o,i5«— 5»i57. 
160—3.  165,  167,  172,  173, 175, 176, 
224,  250,  251,  25a,  358  n.  2, 277  n.  2, 
278,  280,  281,  287,  290,  291,  497, 
301, 304,  306,  310  n.  2, 330, 331, 332, 

34ii  343*  354>  355*  35^,  35^*  37o»  37^* 
393  ^'  h  395.  407*  409.  410,  4"» 
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412,  413,  414,  419  and  n,  420  n, 
443,  452  n.  2,  474  and  n,  481  and  n, 
484  n,  486,  494,  495,  505  n,  2,  506, 
514,  516  n,  526  n,  5a8.  539,  54a  n, 

544.  545»  547*  548*  549»  55©.  55^  »•  L 
555  ^  «.  5<5i  and  n,  56a  and  n,  565, 
566  n,  567  and  n,  568  and  n.  i,  571, 

S7h  573,  574.  575,  57^  n,  581,  583, 
584  n.  I,  585  n.  3,  591,  59a  n,  594, 
599  n.  a,  60a,  603,  605  n,  606,  607, 
611  n.  3,  614  n.  I,  616,  617,  618, 
619,  6ao,  6ai,  633,  634,  635,  6a6, 
6a7  and  n.  a,  639,  633,  634  and  n, 
635,  636,  637,  639,  642,  643,  644, 
645, 647,  ^49  o.  2,  65a,  657,  658, 659 
his  N,  T.  and  critical  la- 


bours  481 — ^4  and  notes 

Titles  prefixed  to  Gospels 190  and 

n.  2,  ao6 

to  Pauline  Epistles    174 

T/tXjh    56,  65,  66,  96, 119,  130, 

i3«,  ^34, 139, 140, 145,  148, 150b i5«. 
154—5,  156,  158,  178,  Ao.,  pasHm, 

397,  433,  439,  54^,  614 
TituB  of  Bostra 1931  ao7,  313,  216, 

219,  221,  546,  592 
Todd,  H.  J,,  Archd.  ,.,231,  294,  303 — 

4,  316 

J*  H.  170  n. 

Toinard,  N.  456  n.  2 

Toletanut,  Cod.  Lat.  {toL) 354 

TomtaU,  Cutk.,  Bp 191 

Tarregiani,  P.  di  G 290 

Traditores 51a 

Trdhenm,  Philip 191 

Traiupoiition  of  words,  &c 9,  448, 

59a,  598  and  n.  i,  61  a  and  n.  2 
Travis,  G,,  Azohd 438,  648  n,  654 

and  n.  i 
Tregelles,  S.  P.  ...18  n.  i,  19,  41  n.  i, 

76  and  n,  97  n.  1,105, 108  and  n,  113, 

ii5n,  127,  ia8, 139, 175  n,  179,  183, 

190,  aio,  a5r,  353, 353, 354,  258, 265, 

«7i,  «73»  «74  n,  «75,  «77,  310  ^«  «» 
315,  318  and  n,  322,  326,  339,  330, 

341,  353*  354,  358,  393  »•  h  395* 
408,  409  and  n.  3,  410  and  n.  i,  413 
n,  419, 425  n.  2,  426  n.  x,  431  n.  3, 
433  n.  I,  440  n.  3,  456  n.  3,  460, 
476,  477  n.  3,  478,  485  and  n,  487, 
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488,  49«,  498  n.  4,  501,  506,  508  n. 

3.  5"»  516  >i»  519  n.  5«o»  5«i.  5««> 
544.  545»  548,  549»  55©,  55i.  S^i* 
56a,  563  n.  3,  567  and  n,  568,  569, 

571.  573»  574—5.  577.  578.  583.  587. 
591,  592  n,  594,  600,  601,  604,  605, 

607,  616,  617,  618,  619,  630,  631, 
632,  6«3,  614,  625,  6a6,  627,  629, 
630  and  n,  634,  636,  638  n,  639,  6-41, 
642  and  n,  643,  644, 645,  647,  648  n, 
656,  657,  658,  659  (see  alfio  Home, 
T.H.) 
TregeUei,  8.  P.,  his  N.  T.  and  critical 

labonzB   485 — 8 

TremelUua,  Im,^  Peshito  N.  T 314, 

316,  440,  580,  619 
Trent,  Council  of . . .  1 22  n.  2, 35 1  and  n. 

Treeehow  135,  192,  195,  198,  207, 

252,  283 

Trevirefuiij  Cod.  Lat.  (trevir.) 356 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Cod.  Lat. 

{trin,)    356 

Tptadytoif 99 

Trithemiu8,  Jo,    ..' 194 

Trott,  Martin,  Peahito  N.  T 315 

Tubingen  edition  of  Jo.  i — vi   423 

Tuki,  U.,  Bp 392, 393  and  nn,  397 

Turner,  Major-General  380 

Ttfiton,  r.,  Bp 648  n. 

TufoBeviaen 537,  539,  541,  553  n, 

582 

Twycrose,  John   188 

Tychsen,  0,  0 467,  468 

Tyler,  A,  W.  ...304,  359,  629  and  n.  2, 
642  n. 

Tyndale,  W. 433  n.  i,  621 

Typieum  de&ned 139,  243,  305 

Tzutzuna,  J, 253 

Ubaldi,  U.    115 

Uffenbach,  Z,  C,  ...173,  194  and  n.  2, 

250,  265 

VlxMMXi,  Cod.  Lat.  (uZm.)    359 

Ulpkilas  or  Ulfilag,  Bp 1 38,  405, 

407,  412 
Uncial  letters 10,  28  and  n,  88,  95, 

130.  54<5i  548.  636,  642,  656 
their  several  shapes  described ... 

3«— 39.  >04,  119,  124,  127,  129,  133, 

i3<^>   '37.  '39.  140  and  n.  2,  144, 


SiOB 
146,    148—9.    151,     153,    155,     156, 

158,  160,  161,  165,  166,  167,  i68, 

174, 176 
Uncial  manmcripta,  list  of  ...87 — 177, 

307,  Addenda,  p.  ziy 

Ungnad,  Baron    261 

*Two9uupiffea  fiepiKal 61  n.  5,  922 

Upp$tr&m,  And.,  Gothic  N.  T 407 

Urban  VIIL,  Pope    197,  300  n. 

Uican,  Bp.,  Armenian  Bible  408, 

613,  628,  635,  649  n.  2 
Useher,  Jamee,  Archp 120  n.  9, 

122,  165,  188,  316,  357,  443-^  and 

n,  448 
Utrecht  Psalter,  the 27  n«  2 


Vadau,  N.  J,  de 192 

Valckenaer  496  n. 

ValenUnue,  heretic 505 

Vale»i%t,H,  27  n.  i,  513  n.  2 

VaUa,  Laurentius 192,  250^  274 

VaUiceUianui,  Cod.  Lat  (valL)    ...359 

VanEBt   351  n. 

Vansittart,  A,  A.  ...121  n,  146,  175  n, 
178  n,  180,  239,  247,  249,  250,  265, 

34^.  347.  354.  5*4  n. 
Variations,  when  a  gronnd  for  siu- 

picion  ...568,  570,  577,  607  and  n.  i, 

609,  614  and  n.  2, 615  and  n.  3,  620, 

649 

FartoM  readings  defined  5 

different  classes  of  them  ...7 — 

17,  445  n.  4.  Compare  499, 500  and 

n.  I 

VatabUu   147 

Fattcan  Library loi,  317 

Vatieanus,  Cod.  Lat.  {vat J)  556 

Vaughan,  C,J,,  Dean... 543  n.  i,  565  n. 

I,  627  n.  2,  655 

Felenan  readings  196,444,648 

VeUtran  Mosenm 202,  393, 395, 

397 

VeUwn,  mannfaotare  of 29 — ^4 

Velsen,  von  127 

Vehido,  Signer  290  n. 

VerceUenais,  Cod.  Lat.  {a.) 342 

VerceUonCt  C 108—14,  i75.  277, 

35<  n.  353  >^*  i.  4)5  and  n.  3,  618  n, 

644 
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VermiUon  paint  (Ktpvafiapit) 44,  59, 

96,  i7«,  ao4,  217,  2^4 

VeronensU,  God.  Lat.  {p.) 343 

VenchoyUy  Ja.y  Bp.  ...Addenda,  p.  xy 
Ven€%y  Greek  or  Latin  in  MSS 

151,  «o6,  ao8,  Q13,  230  n,  237,  (415 

n.  I),  (439) 
Fers^s,  modem  in  N.  T 66,67  and 

n,  68,  439 
Verzixmi  of  N.  T.,  their  nse  and  defects 

308—311,  404,  408,  569,  616,  6ao 
their  date  and  relative  value ... 

309 
Ferttf,  i 367  andn. 

Fictor  of  Antioch 180,  181,  183, 

184,  185,  193,  193,  199,  20O,  203, 
ao4,  3o6,  ao7,  209,  a  10,  31  a,  313, 
714,  117,  321,  325,  336,  333,  334, 
431  n.  3,  586 

Yiciiyr  Viteruis,  Bp.  of  Capua 353, 

641  ?,  651 

Victorinus 633 

Vigilius  of  ThapsiiB  635,  651 

Vigner,  Jerome 195 

Villa,  Forttmato 358 

Villiera,  G.,  Duke  of  Buckingham... 

414  n. 

VindobonensU,  C!od.  Lat.  (i.) 344 

Vinkey  H.  E 138 

VirffU   50,  124  (MSS.),  508  n.  2 

Vitali 244,  273,  Addenda,  p.  xvi 

Volbeding,  J.  E 484  n. 

VossitUyGer,    146,  194 

Isaac:. 197,  349,  405,  407, 

418  n. 

Vowel  points  {Syn&c)  333 — 4 

Vulgarius 430  n. 

Vulgate,  Latin  version,    its    history, 

Ac.  ...126,  258  and  n,  309,  348 — 61, 

408,  412,  423,  424  and  n,  427,  431 

nJi- 1»  a»  433»  443'  448,  45^»  464.  479» 
591,  621,  635,  647,  649  and  n.  2, 

650,  657 

—^  misoellaneouB  MSS.  of  ...353—60 

Wagenseil,  J,  C 194 

Wagstaffe,  T 232 

Wake,  ITm.,  Archp.,  his  MSS.. ..77, 191 

and  n,  238,  260,   293,  303,   (452), 

560  n.  3,  645 

S. 


PACK 

Wakejleld,  Oilb 623 

Walker,  John 179,  191,  228,  348, 

360,  293,  301  n.  3,  354,  356,  359, 

364.  45^—5 

Walton,  Brian,  Bp,    75,  76  n,  99, 

133,  165,  186,  188  n,  189,  194,  196, 

^49»  ^^Sf  3"  ^'  ^»  3^51  341.  35O' 
35 «  n,  356,  409,  410,  413,  414,  443, 
446  and  n,  448,  449,  580 
his  N.  T.  and  collations 443, 

444 
WanUy,H, 337,  388 

Ward,  W.  H. 641  n.  i,  643  n. 

Wareham,  W, ,  Archp 429  n. 

Wa^tenberg  496 

Wattenbach  227 

Tr«c/ie2ian  readings  76  n,  444 

Wepfer,  G.  M, 167 
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BIBLIOTHECA  CLA88ICA. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authorst  with  Englith  Notest  edited  ly 

eminent  Scholars,    8vo. 

Muohjlua,    By  F.  A.  Faley,  MJl.    19s, 

CMoero'i  Orattoziff.    By  O.  Long,  M. A.  4toI8.   16f.»  l^o  16i.,  18<« 

Demosthenes.    By  B.  Whistoo,  M.A.    2  toIs.   Idi.  each. 

ISturlpldes.    By  F.  A.  Faley,  M.A.    3  Tolg.    16s.  each. 

Homer.    By  F.  A.  Faley,  M.A.    Vol.  1. 12<. ;  YoL  II.  14«. 

Heipdotus.    By  Bev.  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.    2  toIs.    32». 

Hesiod.    By  F.  A.  Faley,  M.A.    10^.  6<2. 

Horace.    By  Ber.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    ISs, 

Juvezial  and  Perslns.    By  Bey.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    12<. 

Plato.    By  W.  H.  Thompson,  D.D.    2  vols.    7s,  6<2.  each. 

Sophocles.    Vol.  I.    By  Her.  F.  H.  Blaydes,  M.A.    18f . 

Vol.  II.    Fhilootetes.    Eleofara.    Ajaz  and  Tracbiniae.    By 

F.  A.  Foley,  M.A.    12f. 

Tadtiis :  The  Annals.    By  the  Bev.  P.  Frost,    lbs, 

Terence.    By  E.  St.  J.  Fany,  M.A.    ISs. 

Ylrgil.    By  J.  Conington,  M.A.    3  Tols.    14^.  each. 

An  Atlas  of  Olassioal   Geography;  Twenty-four  Maps.     By 

W.  HughM  and  Georve  Long,  H.A,    New  edition,  with  colonred  Ontliues. 
Imperial  8to.    I2e.  6d. 

Uniform  with  ahove, 
A  Complete  Latin  Grammar.    By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.    drd 

Edition.    14s. 


QRAMMAR-SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

A  Series  of  Oreek  and  Latin  Authors,  with  English  Notes,  Feap,  8ro 
Onsar :  De  Bello  Galileo.    By  George  Long,  M.A.    os,  6d. 

Books  I.-III.  For  Junior  Classes.  By  G.Long,  M.A.  2s.  64 

Books  TV.  and  V.  in  1  vol.    Is,  6d, 

GatOlhiB,  Tibnllus,  and  Propertius.    Selected  Poems.  TVith  Life. 

By  BoT.  A.  H.  Wratidaw.    80.  6d. 
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Oloero:  De  Seneetate,  De  Amioiiia,  and  Select  Epistles.  By 
George  Long,  K.A.    4f.  6d. 

OomeJius  Nepos.    By  Bey.  J.  F.  Maomiohael.    2f .  6i. 
Homer :  Iliad.    Books  L-Xn.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M JL    6i.  M. 

Horaoe.    With  Life.    By  A.  J,  Maoleane,  M.A.     6«.  6d.    [In 

2  parts.    Ss.  6d.  each.] 

Jnyenal:  Sixteen  Satires.    By  H.  Prior,  M.A.    4»,  6d. 

IffarUal:  Select  Epigrams.  With  Life.  ByF.A.Palqy,M.A.  6«.eil. 

OTld :  the  Fasti.    By  F.  A.  Pal^,  M. A.    fit. 

SallUBt:  Gatilina  and  Jngnrtha.  With  Life.  By  G.  Long,  MX  5«. 

Taeltos :  Germania  and  Agrioola.    By  Bev.  P.  Frost.    St.  6i. 

Virgil:  Bnoolics,  Georgios,  and  JEneid,  Books  I.-IV.  Abridged 
fromProfeaaorOoiiiximftoii'slEdition.  5«.6d.— .Sneid,  Books  T.-ZIL  Si.6d. 
Also  in  9  separate  YauaMt,  la  6d.  each. 

Xonophon:  The  Anabasis.  With  Life.  By  Bev.  J.  F.  Maomiohael.  (>«• 

Also  in  4  separate  rolnmes,  It.  9d.  eaoh. 

The  Cyropaddia.    By  G.  M.  Gh>rham,  MJL    6«. 

Memorabilia.    By  Peroiyal  Frost,  M.A.    4«.  6c2. 

A  Orunmar-Sohool  Atlas  of  COamioal  Geography,  eontaining 

Ten  selected  Maps.    Imperial  8vo.    6c. 

Uniform  with  the  Series. 

The  New  Testament,  in  Greek.  With  English  Nates,  Ac.  By 
Rer.  J.  F.  MsemiobaeL    7c  Cd.  y 


CAMBRIDGE   GREEK  AND   LATIN   TEXTS. 

Asohylns.    By  F.  A.  Pal^,  M.A.    8«. 

OsBsar:  De  Bello  Oallioo.    By  G.  Long,  MJu    2f. 

Oloero :  De  Seneotate  et  de  Amioltla,  et  Eplstolse  8eleot».  By 

G.  Long,  K.A.    It.  6d. 

Oloeronis  Orationea.  Yol.  L  (in  Yerrem.)  ByG.Long,MJL.  St.iUL 

Snripldes.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  MJL.    8  Tols.    8«.  6d.  eaoh. 

Btoxlotos.    By  J.  G.  Blakesley,  B.D.    2  vols.    7«. 

Homerl  Slas.    I.-XII.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.    2t.  6d. 

HoratliiB.    By  A.  J.  Maoleane,  M.A.    2«.  6d. 

Juvenal  et  Persins.    By  A.  J.  Maoleane,  M.A.    U.  6d. 

Lnoretlus.    By  H.  A.  J.  Monro,  M.A.    2t,  6d. 

Salhisti  Orispi  OatUlna  et  Jugurtha.   By  G.  Long,  M Jl.  1«.  M. 

Sophooles.    By  F.  A.  Pal^,  MA.    3<.  6d. 

Terenti  OomoBdiss.    By  W.  Wagner,  PhJ).    8«. 

Thnoydldes.    By  J.  G.  Donaldson,  D.D.    2  vols.    7«. 

Virgilius.    By  J.  Conington,  MJL.    St.  6d. 

Xenophontls  Ezpedltio  Oyrl.  By  J.  F.  Maomiohael,  B.A.  2«.  M. 

NoYum  Testamentum  Gnsoom.     By  F.  H.  SoriTener,  M.A. 
is.  6d.    An  edition  tritb  wide  matgin  for  notes,  half  bond.  Ui. 


Hducaiianaf  Works.  8 

CAMBRIDGE  TEXTS  WITH    NOTES. 

A  SeUeUon  of  the  mott  utwMy  read  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  Authon, 

Annotated  for  Sehoole,    Feap.  8i;o.  U.  6<i.  each^  with  exceptiant, 
SnilpldM.    Aloestis.— Medea. — Hippolytas. — Heeaba. — Baoolui. 
Ion.  2«. — Orestes. — ^Phoenissfe. — Troades.  ByF.A.Paley,M.A. 

JBiobjliu.    PrometbeoB  Tmotus.— Septem  contra  Theba8.~Ag»* 
memncm. — ^Persie. — ^Eomenides.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  MA. 

Sophoolea.    (Edipos  Tyzannos. — (Edipus  Coloneos.  —  Antigone. 

By  F.  A.  P«le7,  M.A. 

Homer.    Iliad.    Book  L    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.    Is. 

Terehoe.  Andria. — Hauton  Timonimenos. — ^Phormio. — Adelphoe. 
By  Professor  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

Cioero'8  De  Seneotnte,  De  Amicitia,  and  EpistolaB  Selects.     By 

O.  liOng,  M.A. 

Ovid.    Sdections.    By  A.  J.  Maoleane,  M.A. 

Others  in  prvparatton. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

A  Series  of  Classical  Texts,  annotated  by  vfeHUcnoton  Scholars,  Or,  8w. 
AitetophmM.    The  Peace.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.    4«.  64. 

The  Achamians.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.    4f .  6<i. 

The  Frogs.    By  F.  A.  Pal^,  M.A.    U,  6d. 

Oloaro.    The  Letters  to  Attions.  Bk.  I.  By  A.  Pretor,  M.A.  As,  Gd. 
Demoathenes  de  Falaa  IiegatloxM.    By  B.  Shilleto,  M.A.    6t. 
The  Law  of  Leptine&    By  B.  W.  Beaison,  MA.    8f .  64i. 

Plato.    The  Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito.   By  W.  Wagner,  Ph  J>. 

7th  Bdition.    4t.  6d. 

The  Phsdo.    6th  Edition.    By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.    6t.  M. 

The  Protagoras.  3rd  Edition.  By  W.  Wayte,  M.A.  is,  64. 

The  Enthyphro.    2nd  edition.    By  G.  H.  Wells,  M.A.    8«. 

The  Eathydemns.    By  G.  H.  Wells,  M.A.    As, 

The  Bepnblio.   Books  I.  &  U,  By  G.  H.  Wells,  M.A.   5«.  64. 

nautua.  TheAulnlaria.  By  W.Wagner,  Ph.D.  2nd  edition.  if.6d, 

Trinnmmns.    By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  2nd  edition.    As.   d. 

The  Menaeohmei.    By  W.  Wagner,  Fh.D.    4s.  64. 

Sophoolia  Traofainlfls.    By  A.  Pretor,  M.A.    As,  64. 
Terence.    By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.    10«.  64. 
Theooritua.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.    4«.  64. 

CRITICAL  AND  ANNOTATED  EDITIONS. 
iBtna.    By  H.  A.  J.  Monro,  M.A.    8f .  64. 

Aziatophanla  Comoedis.    By  H.  A.  Hdden,  LIj.D.    8to.    8  toIb. 
88s.  6d.    PUts  sold  sepArfttelj. 

Paz.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.    As.  64. 

Catollua.    By  H.  A.  J.  Mnnxo,  M.A.    Is,  64. 

Gorpufl  Poetarom  Lattnorom.  Edited  hy  Walker.  lTd.8vo.  18t. 

Horace.    Qninti  Horatii  Flacci  Opera.    By  H.  A.  J.  Mnmo,  M.A. 

LKse  8vo.    11.  Is. 
Liyy.    The  first  five  Books.    By  J.  PrenderiUe.    12mo.  loaa,  5f . 

Or  Books  L.III.  3s.  6«L    IV.  ud  V.  3s.  6A. 
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lAorettos.    Titi  Lneretii  Can  de  Benim  Katnm  Libri  Sex.    'With 

a  TnuifllAtion  and  Notes.    Bj  H.  A.  J.  Mnnro,  U. A     2  toIb.  8t9.    Yol.  I. 
Text.  (Kew  Bdltion,  Preparing.)   ToL  n.  Tnuislatioii.  (Sold  sepant^.) 

OyUL  P.OYidiiKaaonisHeroidesXIV.    By  A.  Pfthner,  M.A.  8yo.6t. 
ftopertiiu.    Sex  Aurelii  Prqpettii  Carmina.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  H.A. 

8to.    Oloth,  9a. 

Sex.  Propertii  Eleglaniin.  Lib.rV.   By  A.  Palmer.  Fca^p.  8vo.  6#. 

Sopbooles.    The  AJax.    By  C.  E.  Palmer,  M.A.    4m,  Sd. 

Thnoydldea.   The  History  of  the  Pelopomiesian  War.   By  Bichard 
ShiIleto.M.A.    Book  I.    8to.    Ca.  6d.    Bookn.    8to.    &.  M. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  CLASS-BOOKS. 

Attxilia  Latlna.    A  Series  of  Progressive  Latin  Exercises.    By 

]f.J.B.BaddeleT»K.A.  Fcap.Sro.  Partl.Accidenoe.  2ndBdition,reTiBed. 
U6d.    Fart  IL    4th  Edition,  reriaed.    28.    Key  to  Part  11.  2*.  6d. 

Latin  Prose  LeBSons.  By  Prof.  Church,  M.A.  6th  Edit  Pcap.8T0. 

2«.6d. 

Latin  Exeroiaea  and  Orammar  Papers.    By  T.  Collins,  M.A.    8rd 

Bdition.    iy»p.  8to.    8f.  Od. 

Unseen  Papers  in  Latin  Prose  and  Yevse.    With  ExandnatioD 

QnestioDS.    By  T.  OoUins,  K.A.    Stad  Edition.    Foft]>.  8to.    2a.  Sd. 

in  Greek  Prose  and  Yerse.    With  Examination  Qnestians. 

By  T.  Collins,  M.A.    Foap.  ^vo.    Ss. 

Anal^oal  Latin  Sxorolaes.  By  C.  P.  Mason,  B.A.  3rd  Edit  8i.6A 
Latin  Mood  Construotion,  Outlines  of.     With  Exercises.     By 

the  ReT.  G.  E.  C.  Casey,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.     Small  post  8to.   Is.  6d. 
Latin  of  the  Ezeroiaes.    Is.  M. 

Soala  Oneoa :  a  Seriesof  Elementary  Greek  Exercises.  By  Bey.  J.  W. 
Davis,  If  .A.,  and  B.  W.  Baddeley,  If  .A.    3rd  Bdition.    Foap.  8to.    2b.  6d. 

Oreek Yerse  Oompositlon.   By  G.  Preston,  M. A.  Crown  8to. 4s.  6d. 

Greek  Partioles  and  their  Combinations  according  to  Attic  Usage. 
A  Short  Treatise.    By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.    2».  6d. 

Bt  thb  Bbt.  p.  FaoBT,  M.A.,  St.  John's  Coclbos,  Cikbbxdob. 
XoIogSB  Latinss ;  or,  First  Latin  Beading-Book,^th  English  Kotes 
and  a  JHotionary.    KewBdktioB.    Fcap.  8to.    2s.  6d. 

Materials  for  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Kew  Edition.  Fcap.8To. 

29.  Sd.    Key,  4«. 

A  Latin  Verse-Book.    An  Litroductory  Work  on  Hexameters  and 

Pentameters.    Kew  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.    Ss.    Key,  Se. 

Analeota  Grseoa  Minora,  with  Introductory  Sentences,  English 
Kot6S,andaI>ictionax7.    New  Bdition.    Fcap.  Sro.    3s.  6d. 

Materials  for  Greek  Prose  OompoBltion.    New  Edit    Fcap^  Brow 
3i.  6d.    Key,  5i. 

Vlorilegliim  Poetloum.    Elegiac  Extracts  from  Ovid  and  TiboUos. 
Kew  Edition.    With  Notes.    Foap.  8to.  St. 

Bt  the  Bey.  F.  E.  Gbbttok. 
A  First  Oheque-book  for  Iiatin  Verse-makem.    Is.  64. 

A  Latin  Version  for  Masters.    2s.  6d. 

Beddenda ;  or  Passages  with  Parallel  Hints  for  Translation  into 
Isitin  Prose  and  Yerae.    Grown  8to.    4s.  6d. 

Beddenda  Beddlta  (tee  next  page). 
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Educational  Works, 


Anthologla  Gneoa.  A  Seleotion  of  Choice  Greek  Poetry,  with  Notes. 

B7  F.  St.  John  Thftokeraj.    iih  and  ChMper  Edition.    IGmo.    4»,  6d. 

AnthologSs  Latina.    A  Selection  of  Choice  Latin  Poetry,  from 

NflBTiiu  to  BoSthiiu,  with  Notes.  Br  Ber.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray.  Revised 
and  Cheaper  Edition.    16mo.    4s.  6d. 

Bt  H.  a.  Holden,  LL.D. 
Foliorom  Sllvula.    Part  I.    Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin 

Elegiac  and  Heroic  Yorse.    9th  Edition.    PoetSro.    7«.  6d. 

Part  II.    Select  Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin  Lyrio 

and  Comic  Iambic  Terse.    Srd^ition.    PostSro.    5s. 

Part  III.    Select  Passages  for  Translation  into  Greek  Versa. 


3rd  Edition.    Post  8r«.    8s. 

Folia  SilvulfiB,  sive  Edogffi  Poetamm  Angliconun  in  Latinam  et 
Gmcnm  oonrersse.    8ro.    Vol.  1. 10».  6d.    Vol.  II.  12s. 

FoUonim  Centuriee.    Select  Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin 
and  Greek  Prose.    8th  Edition.    Po8t8To.    Ss. 


TRANSLATIONS,  SELECTIONS,  &c. 

*,*  Many  of  the  foUowing  books  are  well  adapted  for  School  Prizes. 
.SsohylnB.    Translated  into  English  Prose  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 

2nd  Edition.    Sro.    7s.  6d. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwiok.    Post 

8to.    5s. 

Horaoe.    The  Odes  and  Carmen  Saeolare.    In  English  Verse  by 

J.  Conington,  M.A.    8th  edition.    Fcap.  8to.    5s.  6d. 

The  Satires  and  Epistles.    In  English  Verse  by  J.  Coning- 

ton.  M.A.    5th  edition.    6s.  6d. 

niostrated  from  Antique  Gems  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A.    The 


text  rerised  with  Introduction  by  H.  A.  J.  Monro,  M.A.  Large  8to.   11.  Is. 

Eoraoe*8  Odes.  Englished  and  Imitated  by  various  hands.  Edited 
by  0.  W.  F.  Ck)oper.    Crown  8vo.    6a.  6d. 

FropertitUB.    Verse  Translations  from  Book  V.,  with  revised  Latin 
Text.    By  F.  A.  Palej,  M.A.    Fcap.  8yo.    Ss. 

Plato.    Gorgias.    Translated  by  E.  M.  Cope,  M.A.    8vo.    7s. 

Philebus.    Translated  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.    Small  8vo.    i«. 

TheaBtetus.  TranslatedbyF.A.Paley,M.A.  Small  8vo.    4s. 

Analysis  and  Index  of  the  Dialogues.  By  Dr.  Day.  Post8vo.5<. 

Beddenda  Beddita  :  Passages  from  English  Poetry,  with  a  Latin 

Verse  Translation.    Bj  F.  E.  Gretton.    Grown  8to.    6s. 

Sabrhue  OoroUa  in  hortulis  Begiaa  ScholsB  Salopiensis  contexuerunt 
tres  Tiri  floribuB  legendis.    Editio  tertia.    8to.    8f.6d. 

TheoorituB.    In  English  Verse,  by  G.  S.  Calverley,  M.A.    Grown 
8to.    New  Edition,  revised.    Crown  8to.    7^.  6d. 

Tranalatlons  into  English  and  Latin.    By  C.  S.  Calverley,  M.A. 

Post  8ro.    7i.  6d. 

into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse.    By  R.  C.  Jebb.    4to.  cloth 

gUt.    lOt.  6<2. 

Between  YThiles.    Translations  by  B.  H.  Kennedy.   2nd  Edition, 
revised.    Oro^n  8to.    Ss, 
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REFERENCE  VOLUMES. 

A  lAttn  Gnannuur.    By  Albert  Harkness.    Poet  8fo.    6«. 

By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A.  6th  Thoasand.  Poet  8to.    Bs. 

A  Short  LaUn  Grammar  for  Sohoole.     By  T.  H.  E^,  MJl.» 

F.R.S.    lith  Edition.    PootSro.    3b.  6d. 

A  Guide  to  the  Oholoe  of  Olanioal  Books.  By  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A. 

SeriMd  Bdition.   OroimSro.    Se. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.    By  J.  W.  Donaldeon,  D  J).    8th 

Edition.    Post  8to.    St, 

Kelghtley's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy.    4th  Edition.    Sg, 
A  XHotlonary  of  Iiatin  and  Greek  Qootationa.    By  H.  T.  BQ^. 

Post  8to.    S»,    With  Index  Yorbonun,  6i. 

A  History  of  Roman  Literature.    By  W.  S.  TenfFel,  Professor  at 

the  Unirenity  of  Tttbingen.  By  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D.  2  Tola.  Demy  8n>.  ZU. 

Student's  Guide  to  the  University  of  Oamfarldge.    4th  Edition 
rerised.    Fcap.  8yo.    Part  1,  2s.  6d. ;  Parte  2  to  €,  U.  each. 


CLASSICAL  TABLES. 

Latin  Acoidenoe.    By  the  Bev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.    1«. 

Latin  Vendfloation.    1#. 

Notabilia  Qussdam;  or  the  Principal  Tenses  of  most  of  the 
Irregular  Greek  Verba  and  Elementaiy  Greek,  Latin,  and  FtbdqIi  Oob- 
strootion.    New  Edition.    Ic 

Blohmond  Rules  for  the  Ovldlan  Distloh,  dte.    By  J.  Tate, 

M.A.    Is. 

The  Principles  of  Latin  Syntax.    1«. 

Greek  Verbs.  A  Catalogue  of  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defeetive;  their 
leadinff  formations,  tenses,  and  InliexionB,  with  Paradigms  for  oonjngatloB* 
Boles  for  formation  of  tenses,  to.  Ac.    E^  J.  B.  Baixd,  T.O.D.    w.  od. 

Greek  Aocents  (Notes  on).   By  A.  Bany,  D.D.   Mew  Edition.  1«. 

Bomerio  Dialeot.  Its  Leading  Forms  and  Peculiarities.  By  J.  8. 
Baird,  T.O.D.    New  Edition,  by  W.  G.  Bntherford.    Is. 

Greek  Aoddenoe.   By  the  Bey.  P.  Frost,  M.A.   Mew  Edition.   1«. 


CAMBRIDGE    MATHEMATICAL    SERIES. 

Algebra.    Choice  and  Chance.    By  W.  A.  Whitworth,  H.A.    8rd 

Edition.    6i. 

Snolld.     Ezerdses  on  Euclid  and  in  Modem  Geometry.     By 
J.  KoDowell,  X.A.    3rd  Edition.    6«. 

Trigonometry.    Plane.    By  Bev.  T.  Vyvyan,  M.A.    Ss.  6d. 

Oonios.  TheOeometzyof.   8rd  Edition.   By  C.  Taylor,  D JO.  49. 6d. 

floUd  Geometry.    By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.    8rd  Edition.    <S«. 

Blgld  Dynamics.    By  W.  S.  Aldis,  HA.    4«. 

XOementary  Dynamics.    By  W.  Qarnett,  M.A.   3rd  Edition.   6«. 
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Heat   An  Elementary  Treatise.    By  W.  Gamettt  M.A.    2nd  Edit. 
Bydromeohaiilos.    By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.,  F.B.S.    4th  Edition. 

Fort  L    Hydrottotics.    5c 

Heohanloa.    Problems  in  Elementary.   By  W.  Walton,  M.A.    0«. 


CAMBRIDQE   SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  Striei  of  Elementary  TreatUes  for  the  tue  of  Students  in  the 

Univenitiest  Schools,  and  Candidates  for  the  PnbUc 

Examinations.    Feap.  9vo. 

Axlthmetlo.    By  BeT.O.Elsee.MjL.  Fcap.  Sra  10th  Edit.  8«.6d. 

Algebra.    By  the  Bev.  C.  Eleee,  M.A.    6th  Edit.    4s. 

Aiithmetio.    By  A.  Wxigl^y,  M.A.    St.  6d, 

A  Progressiye  Gonrse  of  Examples.    With  Answers.    By 

J.  WatsoD,  M.A.    Sth  Edition.    28. 6d. 

Algebra.  Progressiye  Ckyorse  of  Examples.  By  Eev.  W.  F. 
M'Michael.MJL., and  B.Prawde  Smith,  M»^.  2nd  Edition.  Ss.6d.  With 
Answers.  4t.6d. 

Plane  Astronomy,  An  Introduction  to.    By  P.  T.  Main,  Td^A. 

4th  Edition.    4s. 
Oonlo  Seotlona  treated  Geometrically.    By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A. 

4th  Edition.    4s.  6d.    Solation  to  the  Examples.    4s. 

lOementary  Ck>nlo  Seotlona  treated  Geometrioally.     By  W.  H. 

Besant,  M.A.  lln  ihs  Freu, 

Btatioa,  Elementary.    By  Bct.  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.    2nd  Edit.    3#. 

Hydzoetatioa,  Elementary.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.  10th  Edit.  Is. 

If enauration,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By  B.T.  Moore,  M.A.  6«. 

Newton's  Prinolpia,  The  First  Three  Sections  of,  with  an  Appen- 
dix: and  the  Ninth  and  Eleyenth  Sections.  By  J.  H.  Brans,  M.A.  5th 
Bditiott.hyP.T.]fain,MJL.    4s. 

Trigonometry,  Elementary.    By  T.  P.  Hudson,  M.A.    3«.  6<l. 

Optioa,  Geometrical.  With  Answers.  By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.  8j.  6d. 

Analytloal  Geometry  for  Schools.  By  T.  G.Yyvyan.  8rd  Edit.  is.  6d. 

Greek  Testament,  Companion  to  the.  By  A.  G.  Barrett,  A.M. 
4lh  Edition,  rerised.    Fbap.  8to.    8«. 

Book  of  Oommon  Prayer,  An  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise 

on  the.    By  W.  G.  Hnmphry,  B.D.    eth  Edition.    Foap.  8to.    4s.  Sd. 

Hnate,  Text-book  of.    By  H.  0.  Banister.    10th  Edit  rerised.    5«. 

■  Concise  Histoiy  of.    By  Bct.  H.  G.  Bonayia  Hunt,  B.  Mns* 

Ozon.    6th  Edition  reyised.    3«.  6d. 


ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

See  foregoing  Series, 
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GEOMETRY  AND   EUCLID. 

Euclid.    The  First  Two  Booke  explained  to  Beginners.    By  C.  P. 
]fMoii.BJL.    Snd  IBditidn.    FoaiKSro.    2i.6d. 

The  Enunolatioiui  and  Figures  to  Euclid's  Elements.    By  Bev. 

J.  Braaee,  D.D.    KewBdition.    Fcap.8rD.    Is.    On  Oards,  in  cue,  5$,  M. 
Without  the  Figures,  6d. 

Exeroises  on  Euclid  and  in  Modem  Geometry.  By  J.  McDowell, 

B.A.    Crown  8yo.    3rd  Edition  revised.    6s. 

Geometrical  Oonlo  Sections.    By  W.  H.  Beeant,  M.A.  4th  Edit. 
4«.  6d.    Solution  to  the  Examples.    4«. 

Elementary  Geometrical  Conic  Sections.     By  W.  H.  Besant, 

M.A.  llnth»prt$s. 

Elementary  Geometry  of  Oonics.    By  C.  Taylor,  D.D.    3rd  Edit. 

8ro.    4i.6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Modem  Geometry  of  Oonlos. 

Bj  C.  Taylor,  M.A.    8to.    15a. 

Solutions   of  Geometrical   Problems,  proposed  at  St.  John's 

CoUeflre  from  1890  to  1816.    By  T.  GftsUn,  M.A    8ro.    12b. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trigonometry,    Introduction  to  Plane.    By  Bev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan, 
Charterhouse.    Cr.  8vo.    o3.  6<i. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.    By  T.  P.  Hudson,  M.A.    3j.  6(2. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mensuration.    By  B.  T.  Moore. 
M.A.  &.  

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

AND   DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS. 

An  Introduction  to  Analytioal  Plane  Geometry.    By  W.  P. 

TambuU,M.A    8ro.    12a. 

Problems  on  the  Principles  of  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry. 

By  W.  Walton,  H.A.    8to.    16e. 

Trilinear  Co-ordinates,  and  Modem  Analytical  Geometry  of 

Two  Dimensions.    By  W.  A.  Whitworth,  M.A.    8to.    108. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry.    By  W.  S.  Aldis, 

If. A.    2nd  Edition  revised.    Svo.    Sa, 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the   Difterential  Oaloulus.     By  H. 

O'Brien,  M.A.    8vo.    10c.  6cl. 

Elliptic  Functions,  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By  A.  Cayley,  M.A. 

Demy  8to.    15*.  

MECHANICS  &   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Statics,  Elementary.    By  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.     Fcap.  8yo.     2nd 
Edition.    Ss. 

Dynamics,  A  Treatise  on  Elementary.    By  W.  Gamett,  M.A. 

3rd  Edition.    Crown  8to.    6s. 

Elementary  Mechanics,  ProMems  in.   By  Vf,  Walton,  M.A.  New 

Edition.    Cro^-n  8ro.    6.s. 
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Theoretical  MeohanloB,  Problema  in.  By  W.  Wal^n.  2nd  Edit, 
nvised  and  enkirged.    I>02a7  Sro.    16a. 

Hydrostatios.  ByW.H.£68ant,MJL.  Foap.Svo.  10th  Edition,  ^u 
HydromeohanioSi  A  Treatise  on.    By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

8to.    itli  Edition,  rerised.    Part  I.    Hydrostatics.    5s. 

Dynamics  of  a  Partiole,  A  Treatise  on  the.  By  W..H.  Besant,  M.  A. 

[Pr«pannjf, 

Optica,  OeometrioaL    By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A.    Fcap.  8to.    3#.  6<2. 

Doable  Refraction,  A  Chapter  on  Fresnel's  Theory  of.  By  W.  S. 
Aldis,  M.A    Svo.    2s. 

Heat,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.    By  W.  Gamett,  M.A.    Crown 

8to.    2nd  Edition  revifiod.    Ss.  6d. 

Newton'8  Prinoipia,  The  First  Three  Sections  of,  with  an  Appen< 
dix ;  and  the  Ninth  and  Eleventh  Seotioni .  By  J.  H.  BranB,  M.A.  5t1i 
Edition.    Edited  by  P.  T.  Main.  M.  A    4s. 

Astronomy,  An  Introduction  to  Plane.    By  P.  T.  Main,  M.A. 

Fcap.  Sro.  cloth.    4m. 

Astronomy,  Practical  and  Spherical    By  B.  Main»  M.A.    8vo.    14«. 

Astronomy,  Elementary  Chapters  on,  from  the  ^Astronomie 
Fhysiqne'of  Biot.    Bj  H.  Ooodwin,  D.D.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

Fore  Mathematios  and  Natural  Pblloaophy,  A  Compendium  of 

Facts  and  FormnlsB  in.    By  G.  B.  Smalley.    2nd  Edition,  reTised  by 
J.  McDowell,  ILA.    Foap.  Sro.    Sa  6d. 

Slementary  Ooune  of  Mathematios.    By  H.  Qoodwin,  D.D. 

6th  Edition.    Sro.    16s. 

Problems  and  Sxamples,  adapted  to  the  *  Elementary  Course  of 

Mathematics.'    3rd  Edition.    8to.    5s. 

Solutions  of  Gk>odwin'8  Collection  of  Problems  and  Examples. 

By  W.  W.  Hntt,  M.A.    8rd  Edition,  reviMd  and  enlarged.    8to.    95. 

Pure  ICathematios,  Elementary  Examples  in.  By  J.  Taylor.  8to. 
Ueobanics  of  Construction.     With  numerous  Examples.     By 

S.  F^nwick,  F.B.A.S.    870.    12t. 

Pure  and  Applied  Calculation,  Notes  on  the  Principles  of.    By 

Ber.  J.  CbaUis,  M.A.    Demy  8to.    15i. 

Physios,  The  Mathematical  Principle  of.  By  Bev.  J.  Challis,  M.A. 
Demj  8to.    5s. 


TECHNOLOGICAL    HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  H.  Tbueuan  Wood,  Secretary  of  the 

Society  of  Arts. 

1.  Dyeing  and  Tissue  Printing.     By  W.  Crookes,  F.B.S.    5^;. 

2.  Olass  Manufacture.  ByHeniyChance,M.A.;  H.  J.Powell,B.A; 

and  H.  6.  Harris.    3s.  6<i. 

S.  Cotton  Manufacture.    By  Bichard  Marsden,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
obester.  [In  t^  prest. 

4.  Telegraphy  and  Telephones.    By  W.  H.  Preece,  F.B.S. 

[Preparing* 
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HISTORY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  &o. 

Borne  and  the  Oampagna.  By  B.  Bnm,  M.A.  With  85  Eb- 
graringv  and  M  Mqw  and  Plaos.    With  Aiipendlz.    ito.    81.  Ss. 

Old  Rome.  A  Handbook  for  TraveUers.  By  B.  Burn,  M.A. 
With  Haps  and  Plana.    DemySro.   10s.  6d. 

Mddem  ISurope.  By  Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer.  2nd  Editum,  zeriied  and 
oontmned.    5  toIs.    Btanj  8to.    2L  12b,  6d. 

The  ElBtory  Of  the  Kings  of  Rome.   ByDr.T.H.Dyer.   8Tal6«. 

The  HJatory  of  Pompeii:  ita  Bnildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  H.  Djer,    Srd  Bdition,  brought  down  to  1874.    Port  8to.    78.  6d. 

Anoient  Athens:  its  Histoxy,  Topography,  and  Bemains.  By 
T.  H.  Djer.    Super-royal  870.    Oloth.    11.5b. 

The  DeoUne  of  the  Roman  Republlo.    By  0.  Long.    5  toIs, 

8yo.    14s.  each. 

A  History  of  Bngland  during  the  SSarly  and  Middle  Ages.  By 
0.  H.  F6aiBoa»  M.A.  ind  Bdition  roTiaed  and  oalacgod.  8ro.  YoL  I. 
16s.    yoLn.l4s. 

Hlfltorioal  Maps  of  TBngland  By  0.  H.  Pearson.  Folia  9nd 
Bdition  raviaed.    8U.6d. 

History  of  TCngland,  1800-15.  By  Harriet  Martineau,  \nth  new 
and  copious  Index.    1  toI.    8s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  Peaoe,  1815-46.  By  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau.   4  Tola.   8s.  ed.  eadh. 

A  Praotioal  Synopsis  of  Sngllsh  History.    By  A.  Bowes.    4th 

Edition.    8to.    28. 

Student's  Text-Book  of  Snglish  and  Oeneral  History.    By 

D.  Beale.    Grown  8to.    28. 6d. 

U^es  of  the  Queens  of  England.  By  A.  Striokland.  Lihrszy 
Edition,  8  Tola.  78. 6d.  each.  Cheaper  Bdition,  6  Tola.  5s.  each.  Abridfed 
Edition,  1  vol.  68.  6d. 

Eglnhard's  Life  of  Karl  the  Great  (Oharlemagne).    Translated 

with  Notea,  by  W.  Gkiater,  K.A.,  B.O.L.    Grown  8to.    48. 6d. 

Outlines  of  Indian  History.    By  A.  W.  Hughes.    Small  post 

8to.    Ss.  6d. 

The  JBlements  of  Oeneral  History.    By  Prof.  Tytler.     New 

Edition,  brought  down  to  1874.    Small  port  8to.    Ss.  6d. 

ATLASES. 
An  Atlas  of  Olassioal  Geography.    24  Maps.    By  W.  Hughes 

and  G.  Long,  M.A.    New  Bdition.    Imperial  8vo.    12s.  6d. 

A  Grammar-Sohool  Atlas  of  Olassioal  Geography.  Ten  Maps 
selected  from  the  abore.    New  Bdition.    Imperial  870.    58. 

nrst  Olassioal  Maps.  By  the  Ber.  J.  Tate,  M.A.  Srd  Bdition. 
Imperial  8ro.    7a  6d. 

Standard  library  Atlas  of  Olassioal  Geography.  Imp.  Sro.  It,  M* 
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PHILOLOGY. 

WEBSTBB'S  DIOnONART   OF    THB    SNOLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE.   With  Dr.  Mahn'B  EtyxEoloffy.     1  vol.,  1628  pages,  9000  Illiu- 
tntioiu.    81«.    WtUi  AppendioM  and  70  additional  pages  of  lUnBtra- 
tions,  1919  pages,  81s.  6d. 
*  Tki  mmn  nkcnokis  BveusB  Dxono  hart  bztaitt.*— <)iMirf«rly  Enime,  1873. 

Prospeotuea^  with  apeoimen  pages,  post  free  o&  ai»pUcation. 
New  Dtotlonary  of  the  FiTigllflh  Language.  Oombinmg  Explan- 
ation with  Sinology,  and  oopioosly  illustrated  byQuotatilons  from  the 
beet  Authorities.  "Br  Dr.  Biohardaon.  New  Edition,  with  a  Snpplenent. 
2  TOls.  4to.  41. 148. 6a.;  half  mssia,  52.  IS$.  6d.;  rossia,  61. 12s.  Supplement 
separately.    4to.    12s. 

An  8to.  Bdit.  without  the  Quotations,  15s.;  half  mssia,  20is.;  mssia,  24s. 

Supplementary  English  Glossary.  Containing  12,000  Words  and 
Meanings  ooonrring  in  English  Literature,  not  found  in  any  other 
Dictionaiy.    By  T.  L.  O.  Dayies.    Demy  8to.    16c 

FoXk-E^yxnology.  A  Dictionary  of  Words  perverted  in  Form  or 
Meaning  by  False  Derivation  or  Mistaken  Analogy.  By  Rev.  A.  8.  Palmer. 
Demy  8to.    21s. 

Brief  History  of  the  English  Language.  By  Prof.  James  Hadley , 
LL.D.,  Yale  College.    Fcap.  8to.    Is. 

The  Elements  of  the  English  Language.    By  E.  Adams,  Ph.D. 

1501  Edition.    PoetSro.    4s.  6d. 

Philologioal  Essays.    By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A.,  F.B.S.    8yo.   10«.  6<f. 
Language,  its  Origin  and  Development.     By  T.  H.  Key,  M.A., 

F.B.B.    8to.    14s. 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Language.  By  Arch- 
deacon Smith.   2ndBdition.    PostSro.   5s. 

Synonyms  Discriminated.  By  Archdeacon  Smith.  DemySvo.  16<. 

Bible  English.    By  T.  L.  0.  Davies.    5^. 

The  Queen's  English.  A  Manual  of  Idiom  and  Usage.  By  the 
late  Dean  Alford     6th  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.    5s. 

Etymological  Glossary  of  nearly  2600  English  Words  de- 
rived from  the  Greek.  By  the  Ber.  E.  J.  Boyee.    "Fmp,  8to.  3s.  Sd, 

A  Syiiac  Grammar.  By  G.  Phillips,  D.D.  Srd  Edition,  enlarged. 
870.   7s.  6d. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language.  By  Bot.  W.  J.  Beau- 
mont, M.A.    12mo.    78. 


DIVINITY,  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  &c. 

NoTum  Testamentum  Grssoum,  Textus  Stephanioi,  1660.  By 
F.  H.  BcriTener,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  New  Edition.  16mo.  4s.  6d.  Also 
on  Writing  Ptiper,  with  Wide  Max^^.    Half -bonnd.    128. 

By  the  same  Author, 
Oodez  BeasB  Oantabrigiensis.    4to.    26«. 

A  Full  Collation  of  the  Oodez  Sinaitious  with  the  Beceived  Text 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  Oritical  Introduction.  2nd  Edition,  reyised. 
Foap.  8to.    6s. 

A  Plain  Introduotlon  to  the  Oritioism  of  the  New  Testament. 

With  Forty  Fawimilfie  from  Andent  Manaaeripte.    SrdBdition.  8to. 

[^Ifi  the  press. 

Biz  Lectures  on  the  Tezt  of  the  New  Testament  For  English 
Readen.   Grown  8to.    60. 
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The  New  Testament  for  English  Readers.  By  the  late  H.  Alford, 

D.D.    Vol  I.  Part  I.  3rd  Edit.  12«.     Vol.  I.  Put  IL  2iid  Bdit.  lOs.64. 
Yol.  II.  Plot  1. 2iid  Bdit.  16$.    VoL  II.  Part  II.  2ad  Bdit.  16t. 

The  Greek  Testament    By  the  late  H.  AUord,  DJD.    VoL  I.  6th 

Edit.  11.  8«.    VoL  II.  6tli  Edit.  11.  4a,    ToL  III.  5th  Edit.  16s.    YoL  IT. 
Part  1. 4th  Edit.  18i.    ToL  IT.  Part  U.  4th  Edit.  14c    ToL  IT.  11.  ISi. 

Companion  to  the  Oreek  Testament.  By  A.  C.  Barrett,  M.A. 
4th  Edition,  revised.    Foap.  8to.    Si. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  A  New  Translation,  with  Introdaotions,  fto. 
By  the  Terr  Ber.  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  D.D.  8to.  ToL  I.  5th  Edition. 
ISs,    VoL  n.  5th  Edit.  16a. 

Abridged  for  Schools.     8rd  Edition.    Grown  8to.    lOt.  6d. 

History  of  the  Artioles  of  Beliglon.    By  C.  H.  Hardwick.    Sid 

Edition.    Post  8ro.    Ss. 

History  of  the  Greeds.    By  J.  B.  Lmnby,  D.D.    2nd  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.    7«.  6d. 

Pearson  on  the  Greed.  Carefully  printed  from  an  early  edition. 
With  Analyas  and  Index  by  E.  Walford,  M.A.    Post  8ro.    5«. 

An  Hlstorioal  and  Bxplanatory  Treatise  on  the  Book  of 

Ck>mmon  Prajer.    By  Ber.  W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.    6th  Edition,  enlarged. 
Small  pott  8yo.    U.6d. 

The  New  Table  of  Iiossons  Explained.  By  Bev.  W.  G.  Hnmphxy, 

B.D.    Fcap.    U.  6d. 

A  Gommentary  on  the  Oospels  for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy 

DajB  of  the  COiriBtian  Tear.    By  Ber.  W.  Denton,  All.    New  Edition. 
3  Tols.  8yo.    51b.    Bold  separately. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistles  for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy 
DajB  of  the  Ohristian  Year.  Bj  Ber.  W.  Denton,  A.H.  2  toIs.  38i.  Bold 
aeparatelj. 

Ckmimehtary  on  the  Acts.    By  Bev.  W.  Denton,  A.M.    Vol.  I. 

8to.    181.    ToLU.    14*. 

Notes  on  the  Oateohlsm.  By  Ber.  Canon  Barry,  D.D.  6th  Bdit. 
Foap.    2b, 

Cateohetioal  Hints  and  Helps.    By  Bey.  E.  J.  Boyoe,  M.A.    4th 

Edition,  rerieed.    Foap.    2i.  6d. 

Examination  Papers  on  Religious  Instniotion.    By  BeT.  E.  J. 

Boyoe.    Sewed.    Is.  6d. 

Churoh  Teaohlng  for  the  Churoh's  Ghildren.    An  Exposition 

of  the  Gateohinn.    By  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Harper.    8q.  fcap.  2t. 

The  Wlnton  Ohnroh  Oateohist    Questions  and  Answers  on  the 

Teaching  of  the  Ohurch  GatechiBm.    By  the  late  Ber.  J;  S.  B.  Monael]« 
LL.D.    Srd  Edition.    Cloth,  St.;  or  in  Ibur  Parts,  eewed. 

The  Ghnroh  Teaoher's  Manual  of  Ohrlstian  Instruotion.    By 

Ber.  M.  F.  Sadler.    2ith  Thonsand.    Sa.  6d. 

Short  Explanation  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Ghrls« 

tian  Tear,  with  Questions.    Boyal  32mo.    2t.  6d.;  oalf,  46. 6d. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion;  with  Introduction  and  Index  by 
Ber.  Dr.  Steere.    New  Edition.    Foap.    8s.  6d. 

-^— •  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature,  and  Dissertation  on 
Tirtne.    By  W.  WheweU,  D.D.    4th  Edition.    Vmp.  8ro.    2i.  6d. 
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Ijootturet  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England.    By 
W.  Whewell,  D.D.    Grown  8yo.    Ss, 

Kmt'8  Oommentary  on  International  Zaw.    By  J.  T.  Abdy, 

LL.D.    Kew  and  Cheap  Bditiom    Grown  8to.    lOi.  6d. 

A  yaniiftl  of  the  Roman  Oivil  Law.    By  G.  Leapingwell,  LL  J)« 
8to.  ia«. 


FOREIGN   CLASSICS. 

A  ierUi  for  tue  in  Schools,  vnth  Engluh  Note$t  grammatieal  and 
explanatory,  and  renderings  of  difflcult  idiomatie  expressions. 

Fcap,  Svo. 

Schiller't  !WallenBtein.    By  Dr.  A.  Bnohheim.  drdEdit.    6i.6(2. 
Or  tlie  IiBg«r  sad  Piccolomini»  3«.  6d.    WAlleiiftoin'e  Tod,  U,  6flL 

Hald  of  Orleans.    By  Dr.  W.  Wagner.    Ss.  6d. 

Maria  Stuart.    By  Y.  Kastner.    Ss. 

Gk)etlie'0  Hermann  and  Dorothea.     By  E.  Bell,  M.A.,  and 

B.W51«6L    2t.«d. 

Qerman  BaUada,  from  XThland,  (Goethe,  and  Schiller.    By  G.  L. 

Bielefeld.    3rd  Edition.    Ss.  6d. 

Oharlea  XTT.,  par  Voltaire.    By  L.  Direy.    4th  Edition.    Ss.  6d. 
ATentures  de  T^^maque,  par  F6n61on.    By  G.  J.  Delille.    2ad 

Edition.    4i.6d. 
Bdeot  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  By  F.  E.  A.  Qase.  14th  Edition.  Ss. 
Pioolola,  by  X.B.  Saintine.  By  Dr.Dubnc.  11th  Thousand.  Ss.  6d. 


FRENCH   CLASS-BOOKS. 

Twenty  Lessons  in  French.    With  Vocabnlary,  giving  the  Pro- 

mmdation.    By  W.  Brebaer.    Poit  8to.    4a. 
French  Orammar  for  Pablic  Schods.  By  Bct.  A.  C.  Glapin,  M.A. 

FofHp.  8to.    9th  Edition,  revised.   2i.6d. 
French  Primer.    By  Bev.  A.  G.  Glapin,  M.A.    Fcap.  8to.  4th  Edit. 

la. 

Primer  of  Frenoh  Philology.  ByBcY.A.C.  Glapin.  Fcap.  8yo.  If. 
Le  NouTaau  Tr^sor;   or,  Frenoh  Student's   Companion.     By 

v.  E.g.    16th  Edition.    Fcap.  8yo.    3«.  6d. 

F.  E.  A.  GASG'S  FBENGH  G0X7BSE. 

Ffarst  X^renoh  Book.    Fcap.  870.    76th  Thousand.    Is.  6d. 

Second  Frenoh  Book.    42nd  Thousand.    Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

Key  to  First  and  Second  French  Books.    Fcap.  8to.    Ss.  Sd. 

Trcnoh  Fables  for  Beginners,  in  Prose,  with  Index.  15th  Thousand. 
12mo.    &. 

Select  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  Sto.    8f . 
Hlstoires  Amusantes  et  InstruotlTes.    With  Notes.    14th  Thou. 

land.    Foap.  870.    2s.  6d. 
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FKftotioal  OuldA  to  Modem  ITreneh  OooLTonHitloiL  12th  Thoa* 

sand.    Fcap.  8to.    8k  M. 

FMDoh  FoetiT  for  tho  Young.   WithNotee.   4th  Edition.   Fmp. 

8to.    28. 

Miktoriabi  fbr  Annoh  Prose  Oompocltioii ;  or,  Seldotioiui  from 

the  best  English  ProM  Writen.    -lOth  ThovMad.     Foap.  8vo.    4a,  6i. 
Key,  6s. 

Protatenn  CkmtemporainB.  With  Kotos.  8yo.  6th  Edition, 
teviaed.    St. 

ZiO  Petit  Oompagnon;  a  French  Talk-Book  te  Little  Children. 

11th  Thousuid.    16ino.    2s.  6d. 

An  Improved  Modem  Pooket  Diotionary  of  the  French  and 
English  TiangnMes.  90Ui  Thonsand,  with  Additions.  lOmo.  Cloth.  4s. 
Also  in  2  vols.,  in  nMit  Isatheiette,  S», 

Modem  BYenoh-inngllsh  and  Engllsh-Frenoh  Diotionary.    8nd 

Edition,  revised.    In  1  voL  t2«.  6dl  (formerly  2  vols.  25s.) 

GOMBEBT'S  FBENCH  DBAHA. 

Being  a  Selection  of  the  best  Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  Mc^dre, 

Racine,  Ck>raaUle,  and  Voltaire.     With  Annments  and  Notes  by  A. 

Oombert.    Kew  Edition,  revised  Vj  F.  S.  A.  Qaso.    Foap.  8vo.    Is.  eaoh; 

■ewed,  6d.  OowTMrw. 

MouxBX ;— Le  Misanthrope.    L'Avare.    Le  Bourgeois  Genttniomme.    Le 

Tartoffe.    Le  Malade  Imaginaire.    Les  Fsmmes  Savantes.    Lbs  Foortwrlss 

de  Scapin.    Les  Pifcieases  Bidiooles.     L'Eoole  des  Femmea.    L'Boole  dee 

Maris.    Le  MMedn  malgr^  Lai. 

&4airn:--PhMre.  ■  Esther.    Athalie.     Iphig^nie.     Les  Flaideora.     La 
ThAMdde ;  on,  Les  Fr^ves  Bnnemis.  Andromaqne.    Britanniens. 

P.  CoRHBZLLi:— LeOid.    Horaoe.    Cinna.    PoJjenete. 

VOLTAiu  :>-ZaIrB. 


GERMAN   CLASS-BOOKS. 
Materials  for  German  Prose  Composition.    By  Dr  Bnohheim. 

7th  Edition    Foa)^    4s.  6d.    K^.St. 
Wortfolge,  or  Rules  and  Exeroises  on  the  Order  of  Words  In 

Germiui  Sentences.    Bj  Dr.  F.  Stock.    Is.  6d. 

A  (German  Grammar  for  Pablic  Schools.     By  the  Bev.  A.  0. 

ClapinandF.  HoIlMailer.    Snd^Bdition.    Foap.    2s.  6d. 

Kotcebue's  Der  Gefhngene.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  W.Strombeig.  1#. 


ENGLISH   CLASS-BOOKS. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  English  Language.  By  Piof .  Jas.  Hadley, 

LL.D.,  of  Yale  OoUege.    Fcap.  Svo.    1«. 

The  Elements  of  the  English  Language.    By  E.  Adams,  Fh.D. 

lath  Edition.    PostSvo.    4a.6d, 

The    Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  and   Analysis.    By 

E.  Adams,  Ph.D.    8th  Edition.    Foap.  8vo.    2a. 
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By  0.  P.  MiBOTXt  Fellow  of  UniT.  Coll.  Iiondon. 
Fint  NotioDi  of  Qrammar  for  Yoosg  LeametB.    Foap.  870. 

10th  Thousand.    Olotii.    8d. 

FInt  SteiM  in  TBnglfah  Gnrnxxaa  for  Junior  CUuMes.    Demy 

18mo.    32iid  ThouMnd.    U. 

Ontlines  of  EngUuli  Grazninar  for  the  use  of  Junior  Olassea. 

3l8t  Thousand.    Grown  8to.    2c 
Xngliah   Qrammar,  inolnding   the   Principles  of   Grammatical 

Analysis.    25th  Bdition.    88th  Thousand.    Grown  8ro.    Sa  6d. 

A  Shorter  Engllnh  Grammar,  with  oopions  Exercises.    8th  Thoa- 

sand.    Grown  8ro.    3i.  6d. 

English  Grammar  Praotloe,  being  the  Exercises  separately.    It, 


Fraotlcal  Hints  on  Teaohing.  By  Bev.  J.  Menet,  MX  5th  Edit. 
Grown  8to.  doth,  2t.  6d. ;  paper,  2a. 

Test  Lessons  in  I>iotation.    2nd  Edition.    Paper  cover,  It.  6i. 

Questions  for  TlTaTnlnattans  in  English  Literature.    By  Bey. 

W.  W.  Skeat,  Prof,  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Gambridge  Unirendty.    2s.  6d. 

I>rawlng  Ck)pies.    By  P.  H.  Delamotte.    Oblong  8vo.  12$,    Sold 

also  in  parts  at  Is.  eaoh. 
Poetry  for  the  School-room.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  Byo.    It.  M. 
Ctoographioal  Text-Book;  a  Practical  Geography.    By  M.  E.  8. 

12mo.    2s. 

The  Blank  Haps  done  np  separately,  4Ui,    2s.  coloured. 

Loudon's  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Naturalist  New  Edition.  BoTised 

by  W.  8.  Dallas,  F.L.8.    58. 

Handbook  of  Botany.    New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  by 

D.  Wooster.    Fcap.    2i.  6d. 

The  Botanist's  Pooket-Book.    M^th  a  copious  Index.    By  W.  & 
Hayward.    3rd  Edit,  reyised.    Grown  8ro.   GlothUnip.  4s.  Sd^ 

Experimental  Chemistry,  founded  on  the  Work  of  Br.  Stfickhardt. 

Bj  G.  W.  Heaton.    Post  Svo.    5s. 

Double  Entry  Elucidated.    By  B.  W.  Foster.   12th  Edit.   4ta 

3s.6<l. 

A  New  Manual  of  Book-keeping.    By  P.  Crellin,  Aoconntant^ 

Grown  8to.    Ss.  6d. 


Picture  Sohool-Books.     In  S^nple  Language,  with  numerous 
Blnstrations.    Royal  16mo. 

8chool  Primer.  6d.->86hool  Reader.  By  J.  TUIeard.  la—Poetry  Book 
for  86hools.  Is.— The  Life  of  Joseph.  Is.— The  Boriptore  Paraliles.  By  tho 
ECT.  J.  B.  Ghurke.  Is.— The  Boriptore  Miracles.  By  the  Ber.  J.  B.  Gurke. 
Is.— The  New  Testament  History.  By  the  Rer.  J.  O.  Wood,  M.A.  Is.— The 
Old  Testament  Historr.  By  the  B«r.  J.  Q.  Wood.  1C.A.  Is.— The  Story  of 
Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Proness.  Is.— The  Life  of  Ghristopher  Golnmbos.  Bj 
Sarah  Grompton.    Is.— Taa  Life  of  Martin  Lather.    By  Sarah  Gron^ton.    Is. 
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BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

A  Series  of  Reading  B(H>hs  desiantd  to/acUitatethecuquisition  o/thepouMr 
ofReculing  by  very  young  Children,   hi  8  vols,  limp  cloth,  8d.  each. 

The  Cat  and  the  Hen.    Sam  and  lila  Dog  Redleg.  \ 

Bob  and  Tom  Lee.     A  Wreck.  / 

The  New.bom  Lamb.    The  Rosewood  Box.    Poor  f 

Pan.    Sheep  Dog.  ) 

The  Story  of  Three  Monkeys. 
Story  of  a  Oat.    Told  by  Hersell 
The  BUnd  Boy.    The  Mute  Girl.    A  New  Tale 

Babes  in  a  Wood.  I    /guiiabltf 

The  Dey  and  the  Knight     The  New  Bank  Note.  \     for 

The  Royid  Visit.    A  Kind's  Walk  on  a  Winter's  Day.  If^^^n^ 

Queen  Bee  and  Busy  Bee. 

aull's  Oragg. 

A  Ttrst  Book  of  Geography.    By  the  Bev.  C.  A.  Johns, 
ninrtrated.    Donble  size,  Is.  j 


1 


for 
Standards 


BELL'S   READING-BOOKS. 

FOR  80HOOLS  AKD  PABOOHIAL  LIBBARIB8. 

The  popnlarity  which  the  '  Books  for  Tonng  Headers '  have  attained  is 
A  Bofllcient  proof  that  teachers  and  nnpils  alike  approre  of  the  use  of  inters 
osting  rtories,  with  a  simple  plot  in  place  of  the  dry  combination  of  letters  and 
syllables,  making  no  impression  on  the  mind,  of  which  elementary  reading- 
books  generally  consist. 

The  Publishers  ha^e  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  extend  the  Application 
of  this  principle  to  booAv  adapted  for  more  advanced  readers. 

Now  Ready.    Pott  Svo,    Strongly  bound. 
Grimm's  German  Tales.    (Seleoted.)    Is, 
Andersen's  Danish  Tales.    (Selected.)    Is, 
Great  Englishmen.  Short  Lives  for  Young  Children.  U» 
Lamb's  Tales  firom  Shakespeare.    (Selected.)    Is. 
fldgeworth's  Tales.    A  Selection.    lt» 
FMends  in  Far  and  Feathen.    By  Gwynfiyn.    Is, 
Parables  firom  Natare.   (Seleoted.)   By  lirs.  Gatty.  If. 
Hasterman  Ready.   By  Gapt  Manyat.  (Abgd.)  ls.6d. 
Settlers  in  Canada.  By  Gapt.  Manyat.  (Abdg.)  lf.6d. 
OnlUver's  Travels.    (Abridged.)    Is. 
Robinson  Orosoe.    Is.  6d. 
Marie ;  or,  GUmpses  of  Life  in  France.  By  A  B.  Ellis. 

Is. 

Poetry  for  Boys.    By  D.  Mnnro.    Is. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.    (Abridged.)    If. 

IdiB  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  with  Maps  and  Plans.  1$, 

The  Homemce  of  the  Coast.    By  J.  Bnnciman. 

[lu  tht  prtfs,  J 
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